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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

A  FEW  words  may  be  expected  from  the  Publishers,  in  closing  this  second  series  of 
PutnanCi  Magazine^  and  in  introducing  the  new  periodical  which  will  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dilate  upon  tlie  plvaeurcs  or  the  pains,  the  encouragements 
or  the  annoyiinces,  connected  with  this  department  of  a  publisher's  business. 

The  present  Magazine  was  very  generally  and  very  kindly  welcomed ;  for  the  earlier 
volumes,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Curtis,  and  Godwin,  were  favorably  and 
freshly  remembered. 

If  we  may  take  the  verdict  of  perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  both  our  critics 
and  our  correspondents,  during  the  last  three  years,  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that  the  neir 
series  has  given  **  general  satisfaction  **  to  its  sensible  readers,  especially  since  it  has  had  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Godwin.  If  a  few  /nsensible  critics — for  any  reason,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent— ^havo  now  and  then  dissented  from  this  general  verdict,  their  right  to  do  so  in  this 
free  country  may  not  be  questioned.  Probably  not  many  have  spied  out  our  defects  more 
keenly  than  we  have  ourselves.  If  our  own  ideal  of  a  Magazine  has  not  been  in  all  respects 
achieved,  perhaps  the  fault  is  not  wholly  ours. 

Our  friends  and  contemporaries  who  have  given  us  words  of  cheer  and  kindly  apprecia- 
tion, and  have  expressed  regret  at  our  transformation — and  their  number  is  legion — will 
accept  our  hearty  acknowledgments.  Insignificaut  exceptions  to  this  general  good-will 
scarcely  need  mention. 

This  Magazine  has  had  a  larger  circulation  than  several  of  its  contemporaries  at  home, 
and  much  larger  than  a  dozen  of  the  English  magazines  whose  names  have  been  familiar  for 
many  years.  Yet  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  paying  popular  taste  calls  for  some- 
thing different ;  it  may  be  higher  or  lower,  better  or  worse.  But  those  who  pay  their  money 
have  a  right  to  the  choice. 

We  have  aimed,  from  the  first,  to  produce  a  Magazine  wholly  original,  and  essentially 
American — t.  e.,  devoted  largely  to  American  topics  as  a  specialty.  We  have  avoided  all 
temptations  to  reprint  from  foreign  magazines,  or  to  cater  for  any  thing  merely  "  sensa- 
tionaL"    In  this  we  may  have  been  Quixotic  ;  but  the  aim,  at  least,  was  fair. 

Doubtless  better  things  may  be  done  in  this  direction  than  we  have  been  able  to  effect ; 
but,  so  far,  the  best  material  scut  to  us — out  of  some  8,000  MSS.*^-or,  at  least,  those  papers 
which  were  apparently  most  acceptable  to  our  readers,  have  been  printed  in  the  six  volumes 
now  completed. 

We  now  ask  those  who  have  expressed  a  friendly  appreciation  of  the  **  pea-green,"  to 
permit  us  to  introduce  its  better-looking  successor,  and  to  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  recep- 
tion. Betaiiiing  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  this  new  work  (our  edition  bearing  the  name  of 
Putnam's  as  well  as  **  Scribner's  "),  we  ask  our  friends  and  correspondents  to  continue  their 
subscriptions  to  us,  in  reasonable  confidence  that  they  will  receive  the  full  equivalent  for 
their  money. 

*  The  exact  nnmber  is  3,035  in  three  years :  that  if,  about  ten  times  as  many  as  the  six  volumes 
ooald  contain.  Our  contributors  liave  all  received  their  pecuniary  compensation.  Wc  wish  this  bad 
been  a  great  deal  larger ;  but  wo  may  state  our  relative  reward  tbxis  : 

Dr.^To  csshpnid  cortributors $30,000 

Cr— By  compliments  to  publishers %1  1  1 

By  profits  on  outlay  of  $100,000 00  000 

By  Balance^? 
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THE   KING'S    SENTINEL. 

Upon  a  time,  unbidden,  came  a  man 

Before  the  mighty  king  of  Teberistan. 

When  the  king  saw  this  daring  man,  he  cried, 
"Who  art  thou,  fellow?"    Whereto  he  replied, 
"A  lion-hunter  and  a  swordsman,  I, 

Moreover,  I  am  skilled  in  archery : 

A  famous  bowman,  who  of  men  alone 

Can  drive  his  arrows  through  the  hardest  stone. 

Besides  my  courage,  tried  in  desperate  wars, 

I  know  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  stars. 

First  in  the  service  of  Emeer  Khojend, 

Who,  friend  to  none,  has  none  to  be  his  friend, — 

Him  have  I  left,  I  hoj?e,  an  honest  man, 

To  serve,  if  so  he  wills,  the  Lord  of  Teberistan." 

To  whom  in  answer:  "I  have  men  enow, 

Stalwart  like  thee,  apt  with  the  sword  and  bow; 

These  no  king  lacks,  or  need  to:  what  wo  need 

Are  men  who  may  be  trusted — ^word  and  deed; 

Who,  to  keep  pain  from  us,  would  yield  their  breath. 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faithfuller  in  death." 
"  Try  me."    As  thrice  the  monarch  claps  his  hands. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  before  him  stands. 

Amazed  that  one,  unknown  of  him,  had  come 

In  to  the  king,  and  fearfUl  of  his  doom. 

Sternly  his  lord :    "  You  guard  me,  slave,  so  well 

That  I  have  made  this  man  my  sentinel." 

Thus  did  the  happy  archer  gain  his  end, 

And  thus  his  sovereign  find  at  last  a  friend. 

Who  from  that  hour  was  to  his  service  bound. 

Keen  as  his  hawk,  and  faithful  as  his  hound. 

Now  when  a  moon  of  nights  had  ta'en  its  flight, 
Amid  the  darkness  of  a  smnmer  night, 
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The  king  awoke,  alarmed,  with  fluttering  breath, 

Like  one  who  struggles  in  the  toils  of  death, 

And  wandered  to  his  lattice,  which  stood  wide. 

Whence,  down  below  him  in  the  court,  he  spied 

A  shadowy  figure  with  a  threatening  spear. 
"  What  man  art  thou  ? — ^if  man--and  wherefore  here  ? " 
"Your  sentinel,  and  servant,  O  my  lord  I" 
"  Hearken  1'^    They  did«    And  now  a  voice  was  heard. 

But  whether  from  the  desert  far  away, 

Or  from  the  neighbor-garden,  who  could  say? 

Bo  far  it  was,  yet  near,  so  loud,  yet  low; 
"  Who  calls ? "    it  said.     It  sighed,  ''I  go!    I  go!'^ 

Then  spake  the  pallid  king,  in  trouble  sore, 
"Have  you  this  dreadful  summons  heard  before?" 
''That  voice,  or  something  like  it,  have  I  heard — 

(Perchance  the  wailing  of  some  magic  bird) 

Three  nights,  and  at  this  very  hour,  O  king  I 

But  could  not  quit  my  post  to  seek  the  thing. 

But  now,  if  you  command  me,  I  will  try, 

Where  the  sound  was,  to  find  the  mystery." 
*'  Go  I  follow  where  it  leads,  if  anywhere. 

And  what  it  is,  and  means,  to  me  declare; 

It  may  be  ill,  but  I  will  hope  the  best: 

But  haste,  for  I  am  weary,  and  must  rest." 

Softly,  as  one  that  would  surprise  a  thief. 

Who  might  detect  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 

The  sentinel  stole  out  into  the  night. 

Nor  knew  that  the  king  kept  him  still  in  sight, — 

Behind  him,  with  a  blanket  o'er  his  head, 

Black-draped  down  to  his  feet,  as  he  were  dead; 

But  the  spear  trembled  in  his  hands,  his  knees 

Weakened; — at  length  he  sank  beneath  the  trees. 

Again  the  voice  was  heard,  and  now  more  near 

Than  when  it  faded  last — it  was  so  clear: 
"  I  go  !     What  man  tcill  fores  me  to  return  ?  " 
"Now,"  thought  the  wondering  soldier,  "I  shall  learn 

Who  speaks,  and  why."    And,  looking  up,  he  saw 

What  filled  his  simple  soul  with  love  and  awe— 

A  noble  woman,  standing  by  his  side. 

Who  might  have  been  the  widow  or  the  bride 

Of  some  great  king,  so  much  of  joy  and  woe 

Hung  on  the  perfect  lips  that  breathed,  "I  go," 

Shone  in  the  quenchless  eyes,  dimmed  the  bright  hair — 

No  woman,  bom  of  woman,  half  so  fair! 
"  Most  beautiful  I  who  art  thou?"    "Know,  O  man, 

I  am  his  life,  who  rules  in  Teberistan — 

The  spirit  of  your  lord,  whose  end  is  nigh, 

Except  some  friend — what  friend? — for  him  will  die." 
"Can  I?"    But  she:    "'Tis  written  you  must  live." 
"  What,  then, — ^my  life  rejected,— can  I  give  ? " 
"You  have  a  son,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 

Feeling  her  way,  it  seemed,  in  hope  and  fear. 

Lest  what  she  would  demand  should  be  denied. 

He  pressed  a  sudden  hand  against  his  side 
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Where  his  heart  ached,  but  spake  not.    ^^  Fetch  your  sou, 

And  I  remain;   refose,  and  I  am  gone 

Even  while  we  parley.'^    Stifling  the  great  sigh 

That  heayed  his  breast,  he  answered,  ^  He  shall  die.^' 

And  now  for  the  first  time  he  was  aware 

Besides  themselves  there  was  a  Presence  there, 

Which  made  his  blood  run  cold,  but  did  not  shake 

His  resolution  that,  for  the  king's  sake, 

His  boy  must  perish.    So  he  said,  *'I  go,'' 

And  like  the  swiftest  arrow  from  his  bow 

The  phantom  vanished,  and  he  went  to  bring 

His  sleeping  child  as  ransom  for  the  king. 

Leaving  that  strange,  bright  woman  there  alone; 

Who,  smiling  sadly,  soon  as  he  was  gone, 

Han  to  her  lord,  fidlen  npon  the  ground; 

And  while  she  lifted  his  dead  weight,  and  wound 

Her  arms  around  him,  and  her  tears  did  ndn. 

Kissed  his  cold  lips,  till,  warmed,  they  kissed  her  own  again  I 

Meanwhile  the  sentinel  down  the  royal  park 
Qroped  his  way  homeward,  stumbling  in  the  dark, 
Uncertain  of  himself  and  all  about; 
For  the  low  branches  were  as  hands  thrust  out-» 
But  whether  to  urge  faster,  or  delay. 
Since  they  both  clutched  and  pushed,  he  could  not  say; 
Nor,  60  irregular  his  heart's  wild  beat, 
Whether  he  ran,  or  dragged  his  lagging  feet  I 
When,  half  a  league  being  over,  he  was  near  ' 

His  poor,  mean  hut,  there  broke  upon  his  ear — 
As  fix)m  a  child  who  wakes  in  dreams  of  pain, 
And,  while  its  parents  listen,  sleeps  again — 
A  cry  like  Father! — ^Whence,  and  whose,  the  cry? 
Was  it  from  out  the  hut,  or  in  the  sky? 
What  if  some  robber  with  the  boy  had  fled? 
What — dreadM  thought! — what  if  the  boy  were  dead? 
He  reached  the  door  in  haste,  and  found  it  barred. 
As  when  at  set  of  sun  he  went  on  guard. 
Shutting  the  lad  in  from  all  nightly  harms. 
As  safe  as  in  the  loving  mother  arms 
Which  could  no  longer  fold  him:   all  was  fast, — 
No  footstep  since  his  own  that  night  had  passed 
Across  the  threshold — ^no  man  had  been  there; 
'Twas  still  within,  and  cold,  and  dark,  and  bare; — 
Bare,  but  not  dark;  for,  opening  now  the  door. 
The  fitful  moon,  late  hidden,  out  once  more 
Thrust  its  sharp  crescent  through  the  starless  gloom 
Like  a  long  cimetar,  and  smote  the  room 
With  pitiless  brightness,  and  himself  with  dread, — 
Poor,  childless  man! — for  there  his  child  was  d^id-I 
.    He  spake  not,  wept  not,  stirred  not;    one  might  say. 
Till  that  first  awful  moment  passed  away. 
He  was  not,  but  some  dead  man  in  his  place 
Stood,  with  a  deathless  sorrow  in  its  face ! 
Then — for  a  heart  so  stricken  as  was  his. 
So  suddenly  set  upon  by  agonies, 
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MuBt  find  as  sudden  a  relief,  or  break — 

He  wept  a  little  for  his  own  sad  sake, 

And  for  the  boy  that  lay  there  without  breath, 

Whom  he  so  freely  sacrificed  to  Death  I 

Thereafter  kneeling  softly  by  the  bed, 

Face  buried,  and  hands  wrung  above  his  head. 

He  said  what  prayer  came  to  him;    and  be  sure 

The  prayers  of  all  men  at  such  times  are  pure. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  lifting  to  his  heart 

Its  precious  burden — limbs  that  dropped  apart — 

Hands  that  no  longer  clasped  him — little  feet 

That  neyermore  would  run  his  own  to  meet, — 

Wrapping  his  doak  round  all  with  loying  care. 

To  shield  it  from  the  dew  and  the  cold  air. 

He  staggered  slowly  out  in  the  black  night. 

Nowhere  was  that  strange  woman  now  in  sight 

To  take  the  child;  but  at  the  palace  gate 

The  king  stood  waiting  him — reprieyed  of  Fate! 

"What  was  it,  soldier?"    "God  preserve  the  Kingl — 
Twas  nothing."    "  Tell  me,  quickly."    "  A  small  thing 
Not  worth  your  hearing. — ^In  the  park  I  found 
A  lonely  woman  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Wailing  her  husband,  who  had  done  her  wrong. 
Whose  house  she  had  forsaken — ^but  not  long; 
For  I  made  peace  between  them — dried  the  tears. 
And  added  some,  I  hope,  to  their  now  happy  years." 

"What  bear  you  there?"    "A  child  I  was  to  bring" — 
He  paused  a  moment — "It  is  mine,  O  king  I" 

"I  followed,  and  know  all.— So  young  to  die — 
Poor  thing! — for  me!    .    .  You  should  be  King,  not  I. 
You  shall  be  my  Vizier — shake  not  your  head; 
I  swear  it  shall  be  so. — ^Be  comforted. 
For  this  dead  child  of  yours,  who  met  my  doom, 
I  will  have  built  for  him  a  costly  tomb 
Of  divers  marbles,  glorious  to  behold. 
With  many  a  rich  device  inlaid  of  gold. 
Ivory,  and  precious  stones,  and  thereupon 
Blazoned  the  name  and  story  of  your  son, 
And  yours, — ^Vizier,— of  whom  shall  history  tell 
That  never  King  but  one  had  such  a  Sentinel!" 
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Ox  one  occasion  while  on  the  Nipis- 

^  iaguit,  Ba  I  ytM  ratting  nndcr  the  lee 

of  a  cedar-bark  mnudge,  eojoying  the 

fragmnt  smoke  that  drove  away  the 

mosquitoes,  and  bad  juet  finished  the 

I  redUl  or  a  fnTorito  verse,  I  saw  a  fish 

■ilreak  the  surface  on  the  opposite  side 

B«f  the  pool. 

"  Bruno,"  I  aaid,  "  did  yon  see  that ! " 
"  Tea,  air,  I  see  him  very  good,  Gril- 
fsii,  grilso;  Baumon  no  lay  dare,  wn- 
H  too  shallow." 

3Iy  canocman  had  scarcely  finished 

speaking,    when    there   was    another 

break ;  a  swirl  in  which  a  Gah  showed 

its  broad  tail  as  it  disappeared. 

"  But  you  know,  Bnmo,  that  salmon 

<e  apt  to  lie  in  shallow  water,  if  it  is 

r  the  head  of  the  pool,  when  the 

r  is  as  high  as  it  is  now ;  of  conrse, 

n  tLc  water  falls,  they  will  befoond 

T  down  where  it  is  deeper."    I  re- 

ictl  thus  as  I  drew  the  line  through 

K  file  rings  of  my  rod,  and  began  f^ing 

it  for  a  cast. 

At  that   moment  Roma  Vono,  ap- 
proaching from  the  other  side  of  our 
^madge,  said :  "  Try  him,  sir ;  grilso  no 
got  tail  like  dat ;  saumon,  sir,  Bsnmon." 
I  had  already  taken  the  hint  from  the 
fisli'i  broad  caudal.    Alternately  draw- 
ing an  arm's-length  from  the  reel  and 
casting,  I  had  almost  covered  the  place 
where  I  saw  the  rise,  when  a  trout  seized 
mj  fly  sa  I  was  retrieving  for  another 
t,  and  itriking  short,  I  snapped  my 
p  near  the  spUcc. 
^  "  8*cr6,"  said  Brano,  "  dat  bad  lack, 
•A  him  in,  reel  him  in.  sir;  let  Roma 
0  htm  off,  while  I  go  for  nudder  tip." 
a   moment    be    disappeared 
jnjpt  the  cedars  on  hia  way  to  our 
uity. 
I  TVitli  vexation  which  it  was  hard  to 
a,I  hindcd  a  ticantifhl  three-pomiil 
l^trout,  which,  on  any  stream  in  the 
I  would  have  been  a  half- 
r  In  kllLing  viili  light  tackle,  and 


would  have  considered  it  a  bandfiom 

But  Roma  taking  the  hook  from  its 
mouth,  adminiatered  a  hearty  kick, 
sending  it  some  twenty  feet  inland, 
with  "  Aha  1  you  t'ink  yon  saumon,  you 
beggar,   you ;    you   no   rise   to   fly  no 

In  but  a  few  minutes  more  than  I 
have  taken  to  record  this  mishap,  Bru- 
no, waving  the  new  tip  above  hig  head, 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  camo 
down  the  hill.  It  was  soon  spliced  o 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  again  han- 1 
died  my  seventeen- foot  withe, 

''  I  'fraid  yon  no  reach  him ;  dat  very  1 
long  cast,"  said  Brono. 

"  Ton  shall  know ;  I  have  sec'  Cap- 
tain make  longer  cost  as  dat,"  replied 

I  continued  drawing  an  arm' 
from  my  reel,  and   casting  altemateljj 
each  throwdropping  my  "Silver  Gray^ 
three  feet  nearer  the  fatal  spot.    When" 
I  covered  the  place,  some  twenty-five 
yards  off,  my  fly  falling  lightly  and  tak- 
ing the  drift  of  the  cntrent,  there  was 
a  bulge,  an  upheaval  of  the  surface, 
did  not  sec  the  fish,  but  my  rod  bcnt,d 
and  there  waii  a  heavy  strain  on  my  lin^ 
as  the  salmon  went  down. 

"  Ugh  !  "  grunted  Roma.  '•  You  got 
him  DOW,  £ist  as  a  steeple-church.  Ha. 
ha  1  no  grilso ;  saumon,  sir,  big  aanmon." 

The  flsh  treated  mo  with  perfect  in- 
difference, as  if  aware  of  the  ten  feet  of 
single  gut  that  tapered  the  end  of  my 
casting-lino,  and  moved  off  aturdUy,  but 
slowly,  towards  the  deeper  water.  But 
gradually  "rcaliring"  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  a  hook  in  its 
snout,  and  a  certain  tenaiou  hearing  on 
it,  it  became  uncoay,  but  ahowed  no 
fight. 

"  Very  laty  fish,"  I  said, 

"  Tou  know  better  after  Vhile ;  hard  _ 
for  him  know  he  danger  yet,"  replied 
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The  salmon  gradually  increased  its 
speed,  and  then  in  a  bold  ran  of  forty 
yards  songht  the  foot  of  the  terrible 
rapid  that  came  pouring  in  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Presenting  the  butt  of  my 
rod  towards  the  fish,  and  bringing  the 
point  well  back  over  my  shoulder,  I 
turned  her.  She  came  diagonally  down- 
stream towards  me  as  I  ran  backward, 
reeling  in  and  regaining  most  of  my 
line. 

*'  Give  when  you  must,  and  take  when 
you  can;  still  this  is  a  dull  fish,'^  I 
thought. 

"Lazy  saumon,"  muttered  Homa; 
"  maybe  Monsieur  kill  him  in  dis  pooL^' 

"He  wake  up  bime-by,"  replied 
Bruno.  Then  my  old  reel  discoursed 
music  that  reminded  me  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  three  feet  of  molten  silyer 
shot  above  the  surface,  and  glimmered 
for  an  iostant  in  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Then  there  was  a  lull,  then  a 
circuitous  run,  and  another  leap,  and 
she  turned  her  nose  down-stream. 
"  Canoe  P'  exclaimed  Bruno,  shakiug 
his  paddle  aboye  his  head  excitedly,  and 
beckoning  to  his  companion.  Keeping 
the  point  of  my  rod  well  up,  and  a  taut 
line,  I  stepped  into  the  canoe,  steadied 
by  Bruno's  arm.  We  pushed  rapidly 
out  from  the  shore,  the  fish  by  this  time 
haying  run  out  two  thirds  of  my  line, 
when  she  stopped  in  the  eddy  of  a 
boulder. 

"Arr6tc,''  said  Bruno;  and  Boma, 
who  stood  in  the  bow,  snubbed  the 
headway  of  our  birch  stoutly  with  his 
setting-pole.  Then,  as  we  approached 
her,  I  reeled  in  half  the  line  she  had 
taken,  when  she  started  again.  "La, 
la  1  avante  I  Him  sure  to  go  over  de 
pitch,"  cried  Bruno. 

"  Au  terre  ? "  asked  Roma,  hesitating 
to  shoot  the  rapid. 

"  Bah  I  no,  no,  au  large,"  responded 
Bruno.  Then  turning  to  me,  "  No  time 
for  de  shore-channel ;  haye  to  run  de 
pitch.  Down  on  your  knee,  sir,  and 
brace  youse'f  hard  'gin  de  mid  s^p ; " 
and  with  one  vigorous  sweep  of  his 
paddle,  he  sent  our  bark  into  the  main 
channeL  Roma  dropping  his  pole,  and 
seizing   his   paddle,    kneeled    in   the 


bow,  and  both  paddled  with  all  their 
might. 

With  a  wild  whoop,  we  ran  the  pitch. 
The  flight  of  our  canoe  was  like  that  of 
an  arrow;  the  gray  rocks  seeming  to 
pass  like  phantoms  up-stream  as  we 
shot  past  The  st^n  of  our  birch  part- 
ed the  troubled  waves  below,  and  a  del- 
uge of  spray  came  over  us. 

The  men  shook  themselves  like  a  pair 
of  Newfoundland  dogs,  as  I  reeled  up 
the  slack  of  my  line.  Finding  the  fish 
still  fast,  I  landed  on  the  ledge  of  rock 
that  formed  one  shoulder  of  the  pitch. 

"  We  wiU  fight  it  out  here,  my  lady," 
I  said,  as  I  forced  her  into  the  eddy. 
She  came  reluctantly,  with  much  ^esr 
perate  shaking  and  sawing  of  her  head, 
and  a  stubborn  disposition  to  sulk.  But 
I  kept  her  moving;  and  after  a  few 
runs,  each  showing  that  her  pluck  was 
gone  and  her  strength  declining,  I  saw 
her  dark-blue  back  and  silver  sides.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  drew  her  into  a  little 
cove.  Bruno's  gaff  went  hook-deep  into 
her  side,  and  she  was  landed  on  the 
rocks  after  a  contest  of  nearly  an  hour. 
The  spring-balance  was  produced  firom 
my  satchel,  the  hook  inserted  in  her 
snout,  and  down  went  the  index,  mark- 
ing twenty-nine  pounds, — a  fresh-run 
fish,  measuring  three  feet  four  inches. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
conmion  size  of  the  fish  for  the  Nipis- 
siguit,  and  running  the  pitch  at  that 
stage  of  water,  had  been  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence  for  more  than  a  week. 
I  had  hooked  this  fish  in  the  "Big 
pool,"  and  had  landed  a  brace  of  twelve- 
pounders  at  the  "  Middle  Fool "  as  I 
came  down.  These  we  picked  up  as  we 
went  up  the  river.  I  cast  a  longing  look 
at  the  "  Flat  Rock  Pool "  on  our  way  to 
our  shanty,  but  the  water  was  too  wild 
for  that  cast;  so  I  toiled  up  the  hill 
with  a  merry  heart  and  a  stout  appetite. 

Li  front  are  the  Papineau,  or,  as  the 
inhabitants  call  them,  the  "  Pabineau  " 
Falls.  We  are  seven  miles  from  Bath- 
urst,  where  I  bought  my  stores  and  em- 
barked with  these  same  canoeinen  who 
had  served  me  several  summers  before. 
With  an  "  old  chum  "  in  Philadelphia  I 
own  one  third  of  the  rod-fishing  on  this 
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'  riyer.  He  was  detained  at  home,  and 
my  friend  Walter,  who  came  with  me 
from  New  York,  "  satisfied  the  senti- 
ment ^^  by  killing  a  score  or  so  of  sal- 
mon, and  left  me  a  week  ago. 

"  How  did  I  get  here  ? " 

Why,  of  coarse,  I  came  from  Boston 
by  steamer  to  St.  John,  where  Walter 
and  I  spent  a  few  days  with  my  old  fish- 
ing-companion, Nicholson,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  will  join  me  at  the  Grand 
Falls,  fifteen  miles  above,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  From  St  John 
we  came  to  Shediac  by  the  Intercolonial 
Kailroad.  Every  thing  of  that  sort,  in- 
cluding stage-lines  and  taverns,  are  **  in- 
tercolonial "  or  "  international "  in  this 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Then  we 
came  leisurely  by  stage  and  private  ex- 
press  along  through  Chatham,  crossed 
theMiramichi  and  stopped  at  Mrs.  Har- 
ris\  the  half-way  house  on  the  road  to 
Bathurst,  where  we  stayed  a  day  and 
went  trout-fishing.  I  must  tell  you 
about  it. 

It  was  an  hour  by  sun  when  wo  got 
there.  The  little  river — ^I  mean  the 
Tabasintao — was  in  good  flow.  Walter 
could  not  wait  until  next  morning,  but 
must  take  a  few  casts.  So  with  bloody 
intent  he  put  up  his  rod,  tied  on  his 
casting-line,  and  selected  for  his  whip  a 
brace  of  bright-red  hackles,  while  I 
kept  off  the  mosquitoes  and  blackflies. 
Then  anointing  his  face  and  hands  with 
a  little  tar,  diluted  with  sweet  oil,  he 
made  "  a  bee-line  "  for  the  upper  end  of 
the  meadow,  a  hundred  yards  off.  I 
knew  what  was  coming  next  day,  so  I 
did  not  put  up  my  rod,  but  followed 
after  to  string  his  fish.  At  his  first  cast 
he  hooked  a  brace  of  trout,  and  by  sup- 
per-time he  had  caught  a  string  of  them 
88  long  as  his  leg — small,  however,  not 
averaging  over  a  foot  long. 

The  following  morning  we  embarked 
on  a  craft  which  is  a  ^  })eculiar  institu- 
tion "  in  New  Brunswick — a  large  dug- 
out canoe,  the  motive  power  a  pair  of 
good  horses.  It  was  driven  by  young 
Hands ;  so,  fioating  smoothly  through 
pools,  rumbling  over  cobble-stones  and 
grating  our  Argo's  bottom  on  pebbly 
shallows,  in  about  two  hours  we  made 


the  mouth  of  the  Escadillac,  which 
joins  the  Tabasintac  seven  miles  below. 
I  can  assure  you  there  was  havoc  amongst 
the  "  finians.^'  Under  a  bright  midday 
sun  we  killed  trout  "  ad  nauseam^  It 
ceased  to  be  sport. 

"  Walter,"  I  said,  as  we  travelled  back 
in  this  delightful  conveyance,  "  do  me 
a  sum  in  cubic  measure."  I  took  the 
length  and  breadth  »f  the  bunk  into 
which  we  had  thrown  our  fish,  and  then 
measured  the  depth  to  which  we  had 
filled  it.  If  I  studied  Pike's  old  arith- 
metic to  any  purpose  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  21.50|  cubic  inches — as  old  Hutton 
has  it — is  a  Winchester  bushel,  we  had 
something  over  five  bushels  of  bright 
sea-trout.  We  did  not  count  them  all, 
but  threw  into  a  pile  a  hundred,  the 
smallest  of  which  weighed  two  pounds. 
Many  of  them  weighed  four  pounds, 
although  young  Harris  regretted  that 
there  were  no  "  large  ones  "  in  the  pool 
at  the  time.  We  would  have  ceased 
this  murder  sooner,  but  Harris  per- 
suaded us  to  keep  on  fishing  a  while 
longer,  as  it  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  coming  down  to  drag  the  pool  with 
his  net,  which  he  did  occasionally 
through  the  summer  to  get  trout  to  salt 
down.  An  ordinary  trout  casting-line 
was  of  no  use,  especially  when  fishing 
with  two  files;  for,  getting  a  dead 
pull  against  each  other,  one  or  both  fish 
would  break  loose  and  carry  off  part  of 
the  leader  or  a  gut-length.  So  we  used 
a  salmon  casting-line  and  a  salmon  fiy ; 
generally  an  old  worn-out  one  left  fh)m 
a  previous  summer.  As  long  as  there 
was  feather  or  dubbing  left  on  the  hook 
they  would  seize  it.  Spirit  of  Father 
Isaac  I  absolve  met  I  will  sin  no 
more  in  this  way.  Better  wade  Broad- 
head's  creek  till  noon,  and  have  barely 
as  many  '*  speckled  ^  in  the  bottom  of 
my  creel  as  will  make  a  roast  for  din- 
ner, than  perpetrate  an  enormity  of  this 
kind. 

But  come,  take  a  view  of  my  camp, 
here  on  this  broad,  flat  mass  of  granite 
which  fironts  these  Pabineau  Falls, 
whose  troubled  waters  have  sung  that 
same  hoarse  song  for  ages.  This  is  our 
shanty.  Some  of  those  rascally  vandals 
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of  Ferguson  who  were  clearing  the  jam 
of  logs  here  in  the  gorge  last  Spring, 
stabled  their  mules  in  our  old  log  hut^ 
and  knocked  off  some  of  the  slabs  on 
the  roof^  to  pitch  in  their  hay  from 
above.  But  you  see  my  boys  have 
patched  it  with  spruce  and  birch  bark, 
and  now  it  is  as  t^ht  as  a  kettle.  You 
will  observe  we  have  new  benches  and 
tables,  which  they  rived  from  one  of 
Ferguson's  logs;  and  that  my  camp- 
keeper  has  laid  a  slab  edgewise  and 
piled  dirt  against  the  log  chimney  out- 
nde  where  that  hole  is  burnt  in  it ;  and 
now  it  does  not  smoke  any  worse  than  it 
did  last  summer.  When  tiie  emanations 
of  that  splendid  fireplace  are  beyond 
endurance,  I  go  to  my  tent,  which  you 
observe  is  pitched  on  that  little  grass 
sward,  and  drawing  my  mosquito  net, 
read  and  tie  flies  during  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  leaving  the  threescore  of  kipper- 
ed salmon,  which  you  see  slatted  and 
hanging  by  cedar-bark  strings  fVom  the 
rafters,  to  receive  the  undivided  benefit 
of  the  smoke;  that  is, when  my  men 
decline  participating  in  such  benefit  by 
sitting  out-of-doors.  When  there  is  no 
cooking  going  on,  we  make  a  smudge 
outside  before  the  door,  and  then  it  is 
bearable  inside.  This  is  our  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  workshop,  storehouse, 
and  the  men's  dormitory,  when  the 
smoke  or  the  mosquitoes  will  allow 
them  to  sleep ;  for  at  night,  when  the 
smoke  is  out  these  pests  are  in. 

Maybe  you  may  not  like  this  kind  of 
life — a  little  rugged,  perhaps.  But 
there  is  Dash  wood,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Fusileers,  says  he  doesn't  care  much 
for  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, where  there  is  a  water-bailiff 
every  hundred  yards  along  the  river, 
and  where  cockney  anglers  eat  their 
plum-pudding  and  drink  their  port  in 
sumptuous  fishing-lodges.  He  laughed 
when  I  asked  him  about  the  fishing  on 
the  Galway,  and  told  me  he  had  hooked 
and  killed  salmon  on  that  river  from  a 
wharf  with  a  warehouse  alongside.  He 
says  he  likes  this  "happy-go-lucky" 
way  of  spoiting— plenty  of  "  hopen  au." 
A  very  good  type  of  a  Saxon  is  that 
athletic  littl&CaptainDashwood.  When 


he  fishes  this  river  he  has  only  one  canoe- 
man  ;  he  takes  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
himself.  When  he  goes  to  the  lake  at 
the  head  of  the  river  for  moose  and  car- 
raboo,  and  his  Indian  gets  unruly  or 
obstinate,  by  way  of  moral  suasion  he 
"  punches  his  head  "  to  make  him  tracta- 
ble. 

As  we  have  fortified  our  inner  works, 
let  us  light  our  pipes  and  take  a  walk. 
The  scene  before  us — save  the  green 
trees  and  tbie  blue  sky — is  a  record  of 
violence— of  a  long-continued  conflict 
of  the  elements.  See  how  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  little  ball  on  which  we  live, 
as  it  cooled,  opened  fissures  in  the  hard 
granite,  which  extends  northeast  and 
southwest  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Whe& 
ever  the  river  crosses  its  course  it  crops 
out.  Here  you  observe  we  are  on  a 
slope  of  this  primitive  rock,  and  the 
river  at  one  time  descended  it  in  a 
broad,  smooth  shallow.  But  finding 
these  fissures  in  some  places  close  to- 
gether and  extending  along  its  course, 
it  called  to  its  aid  the  disintegrating 
frost,  its  Spring  freshets,  and  masses  of 
floating  ice;  and  so  has  worn  that 
rough,  turbulent  channeL  By  such 
agents,  masses  of  granite,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  load  a  good-sized 
schooner,  have  been  torn  from  the  goige, 
and  strewn  along  the  river  for  miles  be- 
low. You  observe  where  the  river  comes 
with  such  a  din  over  that  fall  into  the 
head  of  Flat-rock  Pool ;  there  it  is  not 
wider  than  the  length  of  my  salmon- 
rod.  I  have  seen  salmon  jump  that  fall 
in  cloudy  weather  at  this  stage  of  water. 
All  that  go  up  the  river,  and  they  are 
tons  upon  tons,'*'  leap  that  narrow  cata- 
ract. 

Let  us  take  our  course  down  the  river 
along  the  path  that  leads  through  that 
grove  of  tall  spindling  yellow  pines, 
where  there  is  such  a  commotion  amongst 
the  crows, — ^we  cannot  hear  their  crowing 


*  The  number  of  salmon  taken  in  the  bay  and 
estoary  of  this  river,  between  the  1st  of  June 
and  the  Ist  of  Angafit»  1809,  was  abont  27,500 ;  at 
an  ayerage  of  10  lbs.  to  the  fish,  this  would  be  275,- 
000  Ibe.,  or  137  tons,  1 0  cwt.,  or  1,375  barrels.  There 
were  about  600  salmon  taken  abore  tide  with  the 
fly,  to  say  nothing  of  ffriJ$o  ;  i.  e.,  young  salmon  of 
8  or  4  pounds 
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from  here  on  account  of  the  noise  of 
the  water.  Every  rammer  they  colo- 
nize there  for  a  time  to  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  young.  I  see  ~Bruno 
there  at  the  pool  where  I  hooked  my 
big  fish  this  morning ;  we  will  take  a 
cano6  and  cross  the  still  part  of  it  to 
the  portage.  There  is,  necessarily,  a 
portage  here,  or  a  "carry,"  as  you 
would  say  in  the  Adirondacks ;  for  the 
river  here,  in  its  »auUs  and  cataracts, 
£el11s  about  eighty  feet  in  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards.  Now  you  can  look 
up  the  gorge^floftly  there,  Bruno,  hold 
out  your  paddle  and  rescue  that  little 
red  squirrel — so.  Poor  little  fellow;  the 
current,  even  here,  is  too  strong  for  him 
in  so  long  a  passage ;  but  they  will  at- 
tempt it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The 
*'  grand  passion  "  impels  them,  and  the 
Hellespont  could  not  restrain  them  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  breed  in 
communities  here  as  the  crows  do.  There 
is  a  little  island  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  trees  on  it,  just  across  the  little  back 
channel  above  our  camp,  where  they 
collect  every  summer,  lliere  is  a  great 
chattering  there  later  in  the  season, 
when  their  fUzzy  little  babies  come. 
See  how  he  suns  himself  on  the  blade 
of  that  paddle.  Now  he  is  as  good  as 
new :  over  he  goes  and  makes  toward 
land  without  even  shaking  a  "  thankee  " 
to  us  for  giving  him  a  free  passage. 

You  ask  if  there  is  no  fishing  be- 
tween this  and  Bathurst  ?  Lota  of  it. 
The  tide  flows  three  miles  above  the  vil- 
lage to  the  foot  of  the  "  Rough  Waters." 
The  salmon-pools  extend  thence  for  a 
mile  or  more  up  along  the  river.  First 
comes  the  Gravel  Pool,  then,  in  succes- 
sion, the  Grand  Chain  Pool,  the  Rolls, 
Camp  Pool,  Willis' Pitch,  Miller's  Pitch, 
the  Long  Hole,  Buchet's  Palls,  Procter's 
Rock,  and  a  dozen  others  that  I  know, 
but  cannot  now  recall  their  names.  Mr. 
Spurr  fished  the  Rough  Waters  last  sum- 
mer, as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  and 
had  good  sport.  Between  this  and  Rough 
Waters  there  is  a  station  called  Round 
Rock,  where  there  are  a  half-dozen  good 
casts. 

But  who  comes  here,  pushing  through 
Big  Pool,  right  over  the  lay  of  the  sal- 


mon ?  I  am  afraid  it  will  spoil  my  after- 
noon's fishing  there.  As  they  must 
make  the  portage  here,  I  will  see  who 
they  are.  Travellers  are  so  few  and  far 
between  on  the  river  at  this  season,  that 
we  claim  it  as  a  right  to  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  what  for. 

"  Who  are  they,  Bruno  ? " 

"Indians,  sir,  goin'  spear  salmon 
aboye.  I  see  de  jaws  of  he  spear  stick- 
in'  out  de  top  of  he  bag." 

"  Indians  ?  Why,  one  of  them  has  a 
red  head  I " 

"  Indian,  sir,  for  all  dat ;  he  live  on  de 
island  in  de  bay  dare  long  wid  Prisque. 
He  cull  himse'f  Indian,  anyhow.  May- 
be he  half  Indian." 

"  And  maybe  the  other  half  mission- 
ary ;  I  wish  we  could  catch  them  spear- 
ing." 

"  Too  smart  for  dat,  sir ;  dey  go  down 
before  momin',  and  have  twenty,  thirty 
saumon  sell  to  de  sousery  man  in  de 
harbor." 

It  is  not  lawful  to  spear  salmon  above 
tide-water ;  and  though  not  sportsman- 
like, I  witnessed  it  once  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  grand  night-scene 
to  see  a  stalwart  fellow  in  the  bow  of 
his  canoe,  the  glare  of  his  flambeau 
lighting  up  his  bronzed  features  as  he 
poises  his  spear  in  the  attitude  of  strik- 
ing,— very  different  from  the  pictures 
we  sometimes  see  of  it  in  our  illustrated 
periodicals.  I  have  one  before  me  now, 
showing  what  conception  an  author  or 
artist  sometimes  forms  of  a  thing  he  has 
never  seen.  It  has  in  the  foreground  a 
canoe,  with  a  fire  on  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle,  and  a  nude  Indian  standing  up 
on  a  level  with  the  gunwale  in  front  of 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  spearing  a  salmon, 
which,  from  his  relative  position  to  the 
fire,  he  cannot  see.  As  I  look  at  this 
picture  of  "Salmon-Spearing  in  Ore- 
gon," I  cannot  help  but  exclaim.  Fool- 
ish Indian  I  Do  you  rappose  that  you 
are  in  the  torrid  zone,  that  you  go  thus 
unattired  like  an  Adamite  ?  Why  come 
naked  and  shivering  out  into  the  night- 
air  of  the  frigid  North  ?  No  leggins  or 
ragged  trowsers,  no  blanket  or  old  coat 
to  warm  your  poor  carcass.  Get  down 
from  your  elevated  position,  and  put 
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out  that  fire  before  it  barns  a  hole  in 
the  bott<Hn  or  ndes  of  your  canoe.  Yon 
hare  no  more  appreciation  of  where  yon 
are,  or  wiiat  yon  are  trying  to  do,  than 
an  editor  of  a  New  York  weekly.  Old 
Prisque,  the  chief  of  the  feUows  who 
have  just  passed  np  the  river,  would 
drive  you  from  his  huts  as  drunk  or 
crazy  for  behaving  thus.  Go  now,  you 
nnsagacious  savage,  and  cut  a  stick  as 
thick  as  your  ankle  and  as  long  as  your- 
selll  Split  one  end  and  drive  in  a  small 
flat  stone  to  keep  it  open,  and  light  your 
birch-bark  or  pine  flambeau,  and  stick 
It  in  the  cleft.  Then  stand  on  the  bow, 
brace  your  knees  against  the  gunwale, 
and  ^^  step  ^  the  stick  that  it  may  pro- 
ject out  beyond  the  stem  of  your  canoe 
like  a  bowsprit.  With  the  torch  thus, 
you  can  see  ahead  and  on  either  side, 
and  will  not  Stand  in  your  own  light,  or 
cast  your  shadow  ahead,  scaring  the  sal- 
mon, but  you  con  see  them  when  they 
don^t  see  you.  So  poling  along  gently, 
w^th  the  butt  of  your  spear-handle  or 
your  companion  in  the  stem  paddling 
noiselessly,  you  will  come  warily  upon 
them,  and  can  strike  one  when  you  see 
it. 

^Let  us  push  back  over  the  river 
again,  Bruno.  But  stop  here  in  the 
middle.'^  As  I  look  up  the  gorge  I  see 
the  only  cast  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
there  where  you  clamber  down  two 
precipices,  each  as  high  as  my  head; 
and  where,  if  one  hooks  a  fish,  he  has 
to  clamber  back  and  fight  him  from  the 
high  bank.  It  is  a  good  pool  at  high 
water,  however.  A  few  days  ago,  I  had 
a  desperate  fight  with  a  seventeen- 
pounder  I  hooked  there.  He  ran  me 
down  along  the  edge  of  that  high  cliff, 
where,  if  I  had  made  a  false  step,  I 
would  have  gone  headlong  into  the 
river  or  on  the  rock  thirty  feet  below. 
After  a  stubborn  contest,  he  stuck  his 
nose  against  the  rock  at  the  head  of 
that  rapid — ^you  can  see  it  firom  here. 
I  thought  he  was  off  and  had  left  my 
hook  fast  But  the  boys  ran  down  to 
the  landing  we  have  just  left  for  their 
birch,  and  by  tremendous  efforts  pushed 
up  where  likely  canoe  never  was  before. 
Finding  the  fish  still  on,  they  gave  him 


a  start,  and  we  only  gaffed  him  after  we 
got  to  the  landing  a  hundred  yards  be- 
low. 

A  favorite  old  camp  is  Grand  Falls, 
where  my  tent  is  now  pitched.  Those 
who  travel  the  river  to  or  from  thelun^ 
ber  regions  above  make  it  an  object  to 
stop  here  all  night  when  they  make  the 
portage  of  the  Falls.  The  toiling  canoe- 
men,  as  they  pole  their  bark  Uden  with 
the  angler  and  his  outfit  against  the 
stubborn  stream,  look  to  it  as  a  haven 
of  rest.  It  is  the  angler^s  paradise,  and 
many  pleasant  days  have  been  passed 
here  by  jolly  brethren  of  the  rod,  who 
have  travelled  far  by  land,  or  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  fish  at  the  far-famed 
"  Grand  Falls."  I  have  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  tMs  old  camp, — the  bright  rush- 
ing river  below,  and  the  hill  rising  be- 
hind covered  with  luscious  berries ;  the 
songs  and  stories  of  the  simple  canoe- 
men  ;  the  oozy  meadow  with  its  wild 
shrubbery,  where  choirs  of  song-birds 
rouse  the  angler  from  his  early  morning 
slumber,  that  he  may  souse  his  head  in 
the  cold  brook  and  prepare  for  his  day^s 
sport.  I  have  lit  my  pipe  at  the  camp- 
fire  here  at  sunrise  and  killed  a  brace  of 
twelve-pounders  at  Rock  Pool  before  I 
knocked  the  ashes  out. 

The  pools  in  succession,  beginning 
above,  are  Fall^s  Pool,  Hagerty*s  Pool, 
Camp  Pool,  Hock  Pool,  Cooper's  Point, 
the  Unlucky,  and  many  more  below  the 
basin.  By  walking  ten  steps  from  our 
bark-shanty  one  can  look  down,  when 
the  water  is  clear,  and  count  every  fish 
in  Camp  Pool.  The  grilso  can  even  be 
distinguished  from  the  larger  salmon. 
When  anglers  are  here  in  company,  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  one  of  them, 
from  the  point  just  mentioned,  to  see 
his  chum  hook  and  play  a  salmon  in 
Camp  Pool.  It  is  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition. The  height  above  and  the  great 
angle  at  which  he  looks  down  enables 
the  observer  to  see  the  fish  rise  and  take 
the  fiy.  The  whole  contest, — ^the  runs, 
jumps,  sulks,  and  finally  bringing  the 
fish  to  gaff,— are  as  plainly  visible  as  if 
the  fight  was  on  land. 

I  had  been  here  four  or  five  days 
without  much  fishing.    The  continued 
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beayy  rain  kept  the  river  too  high,  al- 
though I  killed  a  fish  daily  dose  in- 
shore at  the  landing  on  the  opposite 
side  above  Cooper's  Point. 

About  the  expiration  of  the  time  just 
mentioned,  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
strange  to  say,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  this  fine  old  camp,  and  established  a 
new  one  at  the  head  of  the  basin  a  half- 
mile  below.  To  the  annoyance  of  an- 
glers, the  basin  had  been  subjected 
every  summer  to  more  or  less  night- 
poaching.  Old  Frisque's  Indians  would 
come  up  from  their  island  in  the  bay 
and  spear  it ;  and  net-fishers  firom  Mid- 
dle River,  some  eight  miles  to  the  east, 
and  firom  the  northwest  branch  of  the 
Miramichi  to  the  west,  would  in  the 
darkness  sweep  the  ''jaws  "  of  this  fine 
sheet  of  water;  or  setting  their  net, 
would  drive  them  into  its  meshes. 
When  infrequent  visitors,  therefore, 
would  visit  our  camp  or  loiter  around, 
if  the  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  business  was  questionable,  we 
were  apt  to  suspect  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  poach  the  basin.  Bruno  had  met 
two  stalwart  fellows  in  the  rough  timber 
road  a  hundred  rods  back  of  the  camp, 
and  another  came  to  our  shanty  one  day, 
and  asked  such  questions  and  gave  such 
replies  to  our  queries  as  induced  us  to 
conclude  that  they  intended  to  net  the 
basin  that  night.  So  we  determined  to 
watch  and  prevent  it.  Accordingly  at 
dusk,  leaving  Peter  to  keep  camp,  I 
took  the  other  men,  and  we  paddled 
softly  down  the  river.  All  the  firearms 
we  had  was  Roma's  cheap  single-barrel- 
ed gun, — a  very  inefiident  weapon — and 
the  law  on  our  side,  with  which  to  en- 
counter the  poachers :  we  did  not  know 
how  many  there  were. 

We  took  our  position  close  In-shore, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  predpitous  rock, 
opx>osite  a  pebbly  beach,  where  they 
must  necessarily  land  to  prepare  their 
net,  if  they  came.  We  were  careftd  to 
avoid  any  bumping  of  the  canoe  or 
other  noise ;  our  words  were  few,  and 
only  in  whispers.  We  waited  an  hour, 
and  thought  of  giving  up  our  vigils, 
when  Roma  inquired  in  an  undertone, 

"Heardat?" 


"  No,"  I  replied ;  for  to  my  ears  no 
sound  bn^e  the  deep  stillness. 

''  Hishf"  said  Bruno,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  **  hear  'em  ag'in  ?  "  Then 
a  low  whistle  (torn  far  down  the  east 
side  of  the  basin  was  borne  on  the 
night-breeze. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  heard  a 
sound  as  if  of  muffled  oars,  which  grew 
distinct  as  they  approached.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  they  landed  some  eighty 
yards  from  us  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  after  waiting  a  short  time,  struck  a 
light  and  built  a  fire.  They  threw  on 
some  light  stufi^  and  Roma  counted  five, 
six,  dght  burly  figures,  as  they  passed 
between  oursdves  and  the  bright  blaze. 
Growing  more  confident  they  talk  aloud, 
and  from  their  brogue  they  were  of  the 
"  Emerald  Isle,"  or  were  provincial  Irish. 

What  could  we  do, — a  rather  short- 
winded  old  man,  stiff  in  the  knees,  who 
had  "lost  his  figure,"  and  two  timid 
French  ''Blue  Noses," — against  such 
odds  ?  It  was  ludicrous,  though  serious 
to  think  it.  I  did  not  give  up  my  pur- 
pose, however,  but  resolved  to  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  speak  as  "  one  in  author- 
ity." They  cut  their  light  billets  to 
buoy  up  the  cork-line  of  their  net,  and 
after  other  preliminaries,  got  it  into  the 
stem  of  their  ski£^  and  stretched  it 
across  the  entrance  to  the  basin.  Then 
going  bdow  in  their  boat,  they  beat  the 
water  to  drive  the  salmon  into  the  fatal 
meshes.  Presently  Roma  said  he  heard 
the  salmon  striking  the  net,  and  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Softly,  boys,  we  will  get  close  along- 
dde,"  I  said,  cocking  the  gun,  as  we 
paddled  silently  from  our  hiding-place 
towards  them.  When  we  got  within  ten 
or  fifteen  yards,  Roma,  in  his  excite- 
ment, addressed  Bruno  audibly  in  his 
provindal  idiom. 

"Who  the  devil's  that  talking 
French  ? "  exclaimed  Redding,  the  lead- 
er, and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

"That  will  do,  my  good  fellows,"  I 
said.  "You  have  gone  far  enough.  Now 

I  want  you  to  go,  and  go quick. 

I  have  something  here  that  is  good  for 
four  or  five  of  your  number,  at  any  rate, 
if  you  do  not." 
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There  was  a  commotion^  and  a  con- 
fosion  of  Toioes  amongst  them.  At 
length  Bedding  (the  man  who  had  vis- 
ited oar  camp)  was  heard :  ^  In  with 
the  net  I  hanl  it  ashore  I  Donee  that 
^^"^  His  orders  were  obeyed  instantly. 
There  was  a  lively,  bostUng  time.  In  a 
few  minates  the  net  was  in  the  boat, 
and  they  were  polling,  "  as  if  the  old 
Hany  had  kicked  them,"  down  the 
basin.  One  milacky  fellow  was  some- 
how left  behind.  He  hallooed  to  them 
and  cuxised  and  swore  "some.*^  But 
there  was  no  waiting.  He  was  told,  as 
they  went  ofi^  to  ran  down  the  shore  a 
half-mile  and  they  woald  take  him  in. 
Bat  his  progress  was  soon  barred  by  a 
perpendicolar  blaff  on  one  side  and  the 
water — he  did  not  know  how  deep— on 
the  other.  Then  there  was  more  cars- 
ing  and  load  hallooing  to  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  after  a  while  it  ceased.  So 
also  did  the  soand  of  the  deftly-plied 
oars  gradaally  die  away  in  the  distance. 
We  had  drawn  a  long  breath  on  their 
departare ;  and  Bnmo,  whose  voice  was 
quavering  a  few  minutes  before,  now 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  slapped 
Roma  on  the  back  with  his  paddle,  say- 
ing, ^  Did  you  hear  de  Captain  cuss  ? 
dat  make  'em  go  so  quick.  Oh,  Captain, 
I  thought  you  was  Sunday-man.  I 
know  some  mans  fish  Sundays  never 
cusa  savage  like  you  did  dat  time.  I 
never  hear  you  say  sich  ting  before. 
Captain.''  . 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Bruno  that  my 
"  cussing  "  was  with  the  same  intent  as 
intimating  that  I  held  a  "  six-shooter  " 
in  my  hand,  and  that  it  was  as  harmless 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  more 
efficacious  than  Roma's  four-dollar  gun. 
The  poachers  could  have  ducked  us  in 
the  basin  and  continued  fishing,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  But  they  did  not 
know  but  what  Hickson,  the  fish-war- 
den, and  a  posse  was  at  hand.  And  as 
we  had  the  law  on  our  side,  and  three 
of  them  at  least  could  be  identified, 
they  substituted  discretion  for  resist- 
ance, and  "  vacated." 

In  the  morning  I  decided  to  do  what 
had  been  talked  of  for  many  years — to 
establish  a  camp  at  the  "  Jaws  "  for  the 


protection  of  the  basin.  So  we  moyed 
down  tent,  bag,  and  baggage ;  teapot, 
oven,  and  kettle.  The  water  being  still 
too  high  for  good  fishing,  we  devoted 
two  days  to  making  a  new  camp,  locat- 
ing it  on  a  bluff  that  went  sheer  down 
fifty  feet  to  the  water.  We  trimmed  out 
the  undergrowth,  lopped  off  the  lower 
branches  of  the  young  spruces  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  cleaned 
up  a  good  space  where  tents  could  be 
pitched.  I  named  the  camp  after  a 
dear  Irish  lady,  who  once  spent  a  week 
with  her  huslxand  and  myself  on  the 
river — "  Camp  Olivia."  Then  the  water 
began  falling,  and,  as  a  matter-of-course, 
the  salmon  commenced  rising.  "  Twere 
vain  to  teU  "  of  the  many  stubborn  con- 
tests I  had  with  the  fresh-run  fish  that 
had  come  up  on  the  rise  of  the  river. 
For  three  days  I  had ''  sport  galore ; "  on 
the  last  I  entered  ten  fish  on  my  score, 
whose  aggregate  weight  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pounds.  I  took  them 
mostly  at  Cooper's  Point.  It  was  a 
dark  day,  with  a  chilly,  spitting  rain ; 
so  the  fish,  which  lay  close  into  the 
Point,  not  being  disturbed  by  my  pres- 
ence or  movements,  took  my  bright 
orange  fiy  almost  at  the  end  of  my  rod. 
I  was  wet,  cold,  and  tired,  when  I  re- 
turned to  camp  that  evening.  After 
putting  on  a  dry  coat  and  eating  a 
hearty  supper,  I  was  laying  on  the  fir- 
boughs  listening  to  Roma's  fiddle,  when, 
rising  to  light  my  pipe,  I  looked  toward 
the  landing  and  saw  the  bright  glare  of 
a  fiambeau.  It  soon  approached  along 
the  path,  and  I  heard  a  cheery  voice,  as 
it  came,  singing, 

**  Oh,  love  is  the  soul  of  the  nate  Irishman ; 
lie  lores  all  that  is  lorely,  lores  all  that  he  oan. 
With  his  sprig  of  ahillalah  and  shamrook  so 
green—** 

And  then  Nick,  for  whom  I  had  been 
waiting  so  long,  came  through  the 
bushes  and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
There  was  short  greeting,  and  then  an 
exclamation,  "  Don't  you  see  I  have  a 
mouth  in  my  face  ?  Put  on  your  tea- 
kettle. Divil  the  morsel  but  the  stem  of 
my  pipe  has  passed  my  lips  since  one 
o'clock,  when  I  dined  at  Mid  Landing. 
There  was  a  beast  of  a  salmon,  too,  that 
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played  me  an  hour  and  ran  down  the 
Big  Chain.  Then  I  killed  another,  and 
fished  on  until  neither  I  nor  the  fish 
could  see  the  fly.  So  you  see  I  am  be- 
lated and  hungry." 

We  soon  had  the  potatoes  boiling,  the 
tea-kettle  sputtering,  and  a  salmon  steak 
between  the  wires  of  the  broiler  before 
the  fire.  While  Peter  was  getting  sup- 
per ready,  the  other  boys  were  bringing 
up  Nick^s  luggage,  and  returning  with 
their  last  load,  Ned  Yeno  laid  before  us 
three  handsome  salmon,  weighing  re- 
spectiTely  eleven,  fourteen,  and  eighteen 
pounds;  it  was  the  largest  fish  that  had 
gone  over  the  Big  Chain.  On  his  way 
up  Nick  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr. 
Spun*,  who  had  exchanged  stations 
with  me,  going  down  to  Pabineau  on 
the  day  I  came  up  to  Grand  Falls. 
They  both  had  good  sport  at  Pabineau, 
as  the  easterly  winds  and  the  freshet 
had  brought  in  a  new  school  of  salmon, 
and  with  them  a  great  many  grilso. 
The  water  had  fallen,  sufl^dently  to  put 
the  Flat  Bock  Pool  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. It  was  full  of  fish,  and  one  mom* 
ing  there,  before  noon,  Nick  killed  nine- 
teen salmon  and  grilso. 

**Cork  or  Denville?,"  asked  Nick, 
when  we  had  finished  our  pipes  after 
supper.  '*  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  sirocco. 
Cork,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  king  of 
all  whiskies.  I  know  the  old  caubeen 
on  the  Biyer  Lee,  where  it  is  made,  and 
Cork  it  shall  be.  Stir  up  the  fire,  Peter, 
and  let  us  hear  the  music  of  the  kettle, 
and  then  bring  us  the  '  groceries.' " 

Nick's  men— Ned  and  Francis  Veno 
— had  a  tough  time  of  it  pushing  up  in 
the  drizzling  rain;  so  he  ordered  one 
of  them  to  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  fh>m 
out  of  the  straw-packed  box  to  warm 
the  "  inner  man  "  of  all  of  our  five  re- 
tainers. We  had  a  jolly  time  that  even- 
ing; I  recounted  my  adventures  with 
the  poachers;  Bruno  and  Roma  told 
the  same  story  to  the  new-comers,  not 
forgetting,  of  course,  to  give  due  im- 
portance to  the  ^'Captain's  cussing." 
As  the  evening  wore  away,  and  the 
whisky  had  its  wonted  influence,  bear 
stories  and  other  stories  were  told  all 
around.    At  length  Nick  called  to  his 


man,  ''Give  a  song,  Ned;  ^ve  us 
•Whisky  in  the  Jug.'  That's  a  song 
that  has  made  more  highwaymen  than 
all  the  stories  about  Dick  Turpin." 

Ned  cleared  his  throat,  and  asking  us 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  sang  in  a  tuH, 
musical  voice : 

WHISKY  IS  THE  JUG. 

I  am  a  roving  fellow,  that  neyer  oould  be  daunted, 
Sometimefl  I  had  money,  and  aometimes  it  I  wanted ; 
But  roving  fSir  plearare  it  always  was  my  folly, 
TUl  I  Ml  in  love  with  yon,  my  oharming  Molly. 
Mnsha  whaok  f&  rowdy  dow, 
Whaok  row  for  raddy  O. 
There's  whisky  in  the  jng. 

As  I  walked  out  one  morning  down  by  the  Wick- 

low  Mountain, 
I  met  with  Colon^  Pepper,  and  his  money  he 

was  counting. 
Ilrst  I  drew  my  broadsword,  and  then  I  drew 

my  weeper. 
Stand  and  deliver,  for  I  am  the  bould  deceiver. 

Musha  whaok  &  rowdy  dow,  && 

I  got  a  handsome  penny,  and  I  put  it  In  my  i>ocket ; 
I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  I  took  It  home  to  Molly. 
I  tould  how  I  got  it,  and  she  swore  she'd  ne*er 

decave  me ; 
But  the  Deevel  in  the  weemen,  for  they  ntver  can 

beaisy. 

Mosha  whaok  fit  rowdy  dow,  &o. 

I  went  to  Molly*s  chamber  all  for  to  take  a  slumber. 
All  for  to  take  a  slumber.  I  thon^^t  that  no  harm ; 
But  she  drew  my  loaded  pistols,  and  she  fiUed  them 

up  with  water. 
And  prisoner  I  was  taken  like  a  lamb  led  to 

slaughter. 

Musha  whack  fa  rowdy  dow,  dMS. 

'Twas  early  in  the  mcHrning,  between  six  and  siven, 
I  found  I  was  suirounded  by  the  bould  Captain 

Irvin. 
I  flew  to  my  pistols,  and  I  fbtmd  I  was  mistaken, 
For  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  prisoner  I  was 

tidcen. 

Mosha  whack  fii  rowdy  dow,  dea 

I  have  three  brothers,  and  they  are  in  iho  army; 
There  two  of  them  at  Cork  and  the  other  at 

Killamey. 
And  if  I  had  them  with  me,  I  would  be  both  gay 

and  jolly. 
For  rd  rather  have  them  here  with  me  than  yon 

fiilse-hearted  Molly. 

Musha  whaok  fh  rowdy  dow,  &c. 

They  took  me  to  the  kitchen,  when  the  roll  was 

a-oalling, 
And  then  into  a  room  where  the  turnkey  was 

a-bawling. 
With  my  metal  ball  I  knocked  the  sentry  down, 
And  made  my  escape  to  sweet  Philip's  town. 

Musha  whadc  fit  rowdy  dow,  See, 

O  Willie,  dearest  Willie,  yon  are  a  gallant  soldier. 
Ton  carry  your  firelock  all  on  your  left  shoulder. 
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And  if  Ton  oi«et  a  gintloman,  yon*ll  ■ordy  make 

him  tremble; 
WsSh  year  wlmetle  to  yonrmonUi,  your  party  yonll 

3Cueha  whack  fit  rowdy  dow,  fte. 

I  had  beard  Ned  sing  this  song  be- 
qaeoHj,  Although  a  proyincial  French- 
ciazi,  he  had  picked  up  a  good  many 
Irish  songs  in  the  winter  in  timber 
camps,  and  ^rendered  them  with  trae 
Milesian  brogue.  He  sang  another  of 
his  favorites,  observing  before  he  com- 
menced, ^Big  Irishman  was  going  to 
whip  me  once  for  singing  this  song/* 
It  is  called, 

THE  ntlSH  RECRUIT. 

It  Ls  nine  years  ago  since  I  digged  the  land, 
With  roy  brogues  on  my  feet  and  my  spado  in  my 

hand; 
And  I  said  to  myseU^  it*s  a  pity  to  see 
Such  a  broth  of  a  boy  digging  turf  on  the  lea. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a, 
Its  whack  for  my  loural. 
Sing  Teddy  I-a. 

So  I  buttered  my  brogues  and  1  shook  hand  wid 

my  spade, 
To  the  town  I  did  go  like  a  dashing  young  blade. 
I  met  with  a  sergeant,  I  ax*d  for  to  list, 
*  By  the  great  Ommagee  give  us  hould  of  your  fist 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &c 

The  first  place  they  sent  me  Hwas  on  to  the  sea. 
On  board  of  a  ship  that  they  called  **  man-o'-wee." 
Three  sticks  in  the  middle  all  covered  with  shoets. 
And  she  walked  through  the  water  widout  any 
fcets. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &c. 

The  first  thing  they  give  mo  it  was  a  red  ooat 
Wid  a  stiff  piece  of  ladder  to  stick  under  my  throat 
The  next  thing  they  give  me,  I  ax'd  what  was  that, 
And  sure  it's  a  cock-cade  to  stick  in  your  hat. 

Sing  Teddy  La,  &o. 

The  next  thing  they  give  me  it  was  a  great  gun, 
Eight  under  the  trigger  I  placed  my  right  thumb. 
First  it  made  fire  and  then  it  made  smoke, 
And  it  give  to  my  shouldther  the  diviVs  own  poke. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &c. 


O  Captain,  indeed,  yoia*re  a  terrible  man, 
To  put  sudi  a  dangerooa  thing  in  my  haokd. 
O  give  me  a  straw-een,  and  help  me  to  tie  her, 
For  I  think  abe*s  the  divil,  aee  liow  she  spits  fire. 

Sing  TeddSy  I-a,  Ae. 


The  next  thing  they  gave  me  it  was  a  gray  horse, 
With  saddle  and  hiidla— my  two  legs  across. 
I  gave  to  my  steed  atooch  of  the  steel* 
By  the  great  Gramagree^  I  am  oif  to  the  field. 

Sing  TMdy  I-a,  tc 

I  am  off  to  the  battle  of  Bally  na  Hinch, 

Where  the  fire  was  so  thidc  there  was  no  room  to 

flinch. 
Where  the  smoke  was  so  thi^  and  the  fire  wss  so 

hot, 
Sure  myself  wonldn*t  shoot  fat  Aear  Fd  get  shot. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  fte. 

Up  steps  a  Captain,  a  man  of  great  tune. 

Says  he,  **Tell  your  nation,  your  flm!ly,  your 


Sure  I  told  yon  befbre,  and  I  tell  again. 
That  my  ikther  and  mother  were  both  Irishmen. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  te. 

There  was  a  big  ship,  and  was  bound  for  the  eail, 
So  I  gathered  my  duds,  I  slyly  made  haate. 
I  served  nine  yeara-^thank  Qod  if  s  not  ten— 
And  111  back  to  onld  Ireland  dig  pratiea  again. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a, 
Its  whadc  for  my  lours], 
Sing  Teddy  Ihu 

Certain  old  songs  come  down  to  us 
only  by  tradition,  and  are  mostly  con- 
firmed to  a  certain  class.  I  think  it 
quite  likely  that  "  Whisky  in  the  Jug  " 
was  never  printed.  I  have  never  seen 
the  **  Irish  Recruit "  in  print  I  have 
introduced  them  here  as  curiosities  to 
cultivated  musicians.  I  wrote  them 
both  down  as  Ned  Veno  sung  them  to 
me  on  the  river  a  day  or  two  after  the 
evening  just  mentioned.  Nick  and  I 
have  sung  them  since  with  our  legs 
under  his  mahogany.  Nick  sang  the 
"  Cruiskeen  Lawn,"  and  then  we  turned 
in  on  our  buffalo-robes,  thrown  over  the 
fragrant  fir-sprigs. 
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AT  THB  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  OFFICE. 


•In  the  modest  apartments  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Liberty-street,  up 
seyenty-cight  stairs,  actual  count,  one 
will  find  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  a  dozen  of  men  writing  away 
afi  though  for  dear  life.  They  do  not 
write  with  pens  and  pencils,  and  on 
ordinary  paper,  as  ordinary  men  do,  but 
with  styles  made  of  camelian  and  agate, 
and  on  the  finest  kind  of  tissue-paper. 
Nor  are  they  satisfied  to  make  one  copy 
at  a  time;  such  contortion  of  counte- 
nance, rolling  of  tongue,  and  jerking  of 
head,  guarantee  no  leas  than  a  score, 
whereof  the  last  evidently  must  go 
right  down  through  the  top  of  the 
desk.  This  is  a  yeritable  curiosity- 
shop,  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Press — the  birthplace  of  that  subtle, 
indescribable  something  we  enjoy  new 
e^ery  morning  and  fresh  every  evening, 
which  is  commonly  called  "  the  news." 
Its  works  go  forth  every  day  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  and  millions  of 
people  are  interested  in  them;  yet  itself 
is  scarcely  known  except  by  name,  and 
to  the  outside  world  the  little  posU-hcute 
arid  romage  before  us  are  a  perpetual 
enigma  and  stumbling-block.  Daily 
newspapers,  printed  in  the  United 
Stat^,  have  been  sent  to  this  very  office 
with  "Please  exchange"  deliberately 
written  across  their  wrappers ;  and  en- 
terprising business-men,  native  and  to 
the  manner  bom,  have  forwarded  ad- 
vertbements  with  the  request  to  "  Please 
have  inserted  in  the  Associated  Press, 
and  send  bilL" 

But  before  looking  in  on  the  central 
office,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  a  mo- 
ment at  the  nature,  object,  and  extent 
of  the  Associated  Press.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  union  of  certain  journals 
brought  about  to  cheapen  news  by 
making  one  despatch  serve  them  alL 
The  scope  of  this  union  is  the  collec- 


tion of  telegrams  from  aU  points,  and 
of  marine  intelligence  in  New  York 
harbor.  All  other  fields  of  journalism 
are  left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  for 
any  other  than  these  two  objects  there 
is  no  Associated  Press.  These  papers 
are  the  Tribune^  the  Times,  the  Herald, 
the  World,  the  Sun,  the  Journal  of  Gomr 
meree,  and  the  Ih^ess,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  their  news  is  not  con- 
fined to  them.  By  bearing  an  equitable 
share  of  the  expense  of  gathering  the 
despatches,  two  hundred  papers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  become 
members  of  the  union,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  whereby  the  news  is  published 
every  day,  almost  word  for  word,  firom 
Newfoundland  to  California  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Associated  Press  has  an  army  of 
correspondents,  called  local  agents,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
thinly-settled  districts,  where  news  is 
likely  to  be  too  scarce  to  warrant  the 
appointment  of  regular  agents  by  spe- 
cial contract,  the  telegraph  company, 
which  is  alike  interested  in  the  forward- 
ing of  despatches,  takes  upon  itself  the 
service  by  making  its  operators  ex  officio 
agents  of  the  Associated  Press.  By 
such  economical  means  the  whole  field 
of  operations,  coextensive  with  the  tele- 
graphic system,  has  been  covered  effect- 
ively with  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
intelligent  news  reporters.  All  des- 
patches from  the  local  agents  are  sent 
directly  to  the  headquarters  at  New 
York,  where  they  are  corrected  and  re- 
produced by  a  process  of  manifold 
writing,  and  the  copies  distributed  to 
the  several  newspapers.  The  services 
of  the  telegraph  are  then  required  again 
— ^this  time  to  scatter  the  news  already 
collected,  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  farthest  ends  of  the  land.  The 
receiving  telegraphers  at  other  cities 
deliver  their  copies  to  the  Associated 
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Press  agents,  by  whom  they  are  again 
manifolded  and  sent  to  their  indiyidoal 
papers,  as  in  New  York. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Associated 
Press.  These  six  rooms,  called,  with  a 
little  pardonable  impropriety,  the  Qeue- 
nl  Agency,  are  the  centre  of  all  this 
complex  machinery,  radiating  thou- 
■ands  of  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
become,  therefore,  the  heart,  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  of  the  American 
news  system.  Here  are  the  offices  of 
the  execntiye  and  his  assistants,  who 
oostrol  the  details  of  the  vast  concern. 
Here,  also,  is  the  committee-room,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  seven  papers 
meet  every  month,  and  allow  the  cigar 
of  peace  to  usnrp  the  poisoned  qnill, 
while  they  make  and  annul  contracts 
with  the  telegraph  and  outside  news- 
papers. The  next  room  but  one  is  set 
apart  for  the  messengers,  who  deliver 
the  news  to  the  newspaper  offices,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  old  schoolmaster, 
who  comes  as  near  keeping  two  dozen 
fourteen-year-old  New  York  boys  from 
driving  crazy  every  body  in  the  same 
block  as  any  man  ever  did  or  will.  In 
that  room,  away  over  in  the  comer, 
smaller  than  a  cigar-store  or  a  box-office, 
sits  the  cashier,  who  must  be  master  of 
all  the  modem  lang^uages.  He  takes 
care  of  the  fiscal  affairs,  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  a-year — receives 
and  pays  bills  in  dollars,  pounds,  reals, 
francs,  and  marc  bancos.  This  large, 
light,  and  airy  room  in  the  centre  is  the 
manifolding  room,  where  the  news  is 
put  in  a  shape  fit  for  publication.  We 
shall  find  enough  here  to  engage  our 
attention. 

Ranged  about  at  a  dozen  desks  sit  a 
dozen  men,  who  are  expected  to  know 
something  of  every  thing  under  the 
sun — the  ports  and  products  of  every 
country,  as  well  as  every  vessel  by 
name.  Parliamentary  practice  must  be 
at  their  fingers*  ends.  They  would  be 
worthless  without  poetry  and  the  dead 
languages,  wherewith  to  correct  politi- 
cians' bad  Latin,  and  equally  so  without 
the  living  languages.  Chronology  is 
indispensable  in  the  news  business; 
hence  Kollin,  Gibbon,  Hume,  ELallam, 


and  Motley  must  be  learned  by  heart. 
That  great  English  lawyer.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, said:  *' There  is  nothing  so  dan- 
gerous as  for  one  not  of  the  craft  to 
tamper  with  our  freemasonry."  Con- 
sequently these  men  must  have  studied 
law  enough  to  master  the  statutes  and 
rules  of  practice  of  all  the  States  and 
all  the  nations.  They  must  be  able  to 
**  write  up,"  understandingly,  horse- 
races, regattas,  and  base-ball  matches, 
as  well  as  synods,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses. Like  policemen  and  soldiers, 
they  must  have  no  politics,  affections, 
or  opinions;  they  must  be  stoically 
unconcerned  in  conflagrations,  mur- 
ders, shipwrecks,  and  battles.  Practical 
printers  they  must  be,  certainly,  as  well 
as  practical  electricians.  Finally,  they 
must  have  good  sense  and  judgment,  in 
order  to  know  the  value  of  news,  and  a 
good  common-school  education,  that 
they  may  write  it  out  intelligently. 
These  extraordinary  men  are  the  mani- 
folders.  They  edit  the  despatches  as 
fast  as  they  arrive,  whatever  the  subject- 
matter  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
write  them  out  in  good  English,  twenty 
copies  at  once.  As  may  be  supposed, 
men  having  all  these  qualifications  do 
not  present  themselves  every  day.  How 
many  has  this  office  been  obliged  to 
turn  away,  who  were  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting — how  many 
college  graduates,  philosophers,  law- 
yers, yea,  even  editors,  who,  like  Field- 
ing's hero,  promised  much  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  performed  nothing  at  all ; 
who,  upon  trial,  persbted  in  inventing 
new  and  non-existent  geographical  lo- 
calities, like  the  Isle  of  Wright,  the 
Straits  of  Andover,  and  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnatti ! 

The  "manifold  writer"  is  no  new 
thing.  Almost  every  body  knows  that 
it  is  a  simple  contrivance  for  bringing 
forth  a  number  of  copies  at  one  writing, 
by  using  a  hard  pencil  on  a  book  of 
oiled  tissue-paper,  with  carbonized  pa- 
per laid  between  the  leaves.  But  does 
every  body  think  if  there  were  no  such 
contrivance  the  Associated  Press  could 
not  live?  The  manifold  writer  has 
been  introduced  and  rejected  in  every 
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comitiBg-house.  Its  practical  useless- 
ness  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  business 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
yet  in  this  office  its  value  is  incalcula- 
ble. One  man  does  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred. Manifolding  has  been  brought 
to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  now 
seventy  years  old.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  supplied  the  Association 
with  the  very  peculiar  paper  required 
for  this  service,  and  that  he  alone  knows 
how  to  make.  With  his  paper  thirty 
copies  may  be  made  easily,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  have  so  many,  while 
eight  or  ten  copies  is  the  maximum 
claimed  by  other  manufacturers  for  their 
paper.  For  forty-two  years  the  secret 
of  this  old  man  has  baffled  imitators, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  lurk  about 
his  manufactory  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
ablest  chemists  ^of  the  land.  But  he 
has  a  family  of  vigorous  sons,  and  the 
Associated  Press  has  not  borrowed  any 
trouble  as  to  what  the  effect  might  be 
if  the  secret  died  with  him.        ' 

The  "  Agency  "  is  the  heaviest  cus- 
tomer of  the  telegraph,  hence  it  has 
been  placed  so  near  at  hand,  that  des- 
patches are  trundled  across  the  street, 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  three 
miniature  elevated  railroads,  to  the  ap- 
parent bewilderment  of  humanity  be- 
low. These  rattle  to  and  fro,  night  and 
day,  bearing  news  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  But  the  manifolder  is  al- 
ways ready.  He  knows  full  well  that, 
in  this  land  of  telegraphs  and  fourth 
editions,  news  is  perishable  property ; 

"  It  dies  in  an  hour;" 

80  in  much  less  than  that  time  the  most 
startling  intelligence  is  among  the  types 
everywhere,  and  almost  a  forgotten 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  daytime  the 
manifolder  takes  twenty  copie^  of  the 
despatches,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  Herald^  the  TimeSy  the  Tribttnej  the 
Worlds  the  Sun,  the  Journal,  t^e  Post, 
the  Express,  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
the  Staats  Zeitung,  the  Brooklyn  Union, 
the  Newark  Advertiser,  and  the  Newark 
Courier,  and  to  the  reporters  of  the 
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State  press,  the  Boston  press,  the  New 
England  press,  the  Western  press,  the 
Southern  press,  and  the  Far  Southern 
press,  leaving  one  copy  for  the  office 
record.  After  the  last  evening  edition 
is  printed,  fourteen  copies  are  sufficient. 
When  the  despatches  are  manifolded,  all 
the  copies  are  stamped  with  the  office- 
seal,  or  die— a  precautionary  measure  to 
guard  the  editors  against  the  use  of 
fraudulent  ^*  despatches,^*  furnished  by 
malicious  persons.  Then  the  messen- 
ger department  is  called  on ;  the  sheets 
are  quickly  separated — put  into  en- 
velopes already  directed;  a  noise  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters  prevails  for  a 
moment— (for  Mercury  is  no  longer 
winged,  and  there  are  seventy-eight 
stairs  to  go  down) — and  the  despatches 
are  on  their  way  to  the  types. 

The  average  day's  work  is  one  hun- 
dred and  filly  sheets,  containing  thirty- 
five  thousand  words — ^thirty  or  forty 
routes  for  the  messengers.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  President's  message,  or  an  in- 
teresting discussion  in  Congress  or  the 
British  Parliament,  so  much  news  is 
sent  out  that  the  papers  are  obliged  to 
issue  supplements,  to  make  room  for  it. 
Indeed,  if  all  the  news  furnished  at  this 
office  were  printed  in  full  every  day, 
there  would  not  be  room  for  much  else. 
Congressmen  forward  their  speeches  by 
express,  in  advance  of  delivery,  and 
people  all  over  the  country  mail  an 
avalanche  of  details  that  are  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  telegraphed,  with 
the  hope  to  see  them  appear  as  tele- 
graphic despatches.  The  most  of  such 
news  is  smothered  in  the  inexorable 
editorial  waste-basket. 

The  old  lady  who  was  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  multitude  of  Jobs 
in  the  printing  business,  would  often 
find  her  counterpart  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated visitor  to  the  General  Agency. 
Mr.  More  is  apparently  the  name  of  the 
local  agent  at  Philadelphia,  at  Balti- 
more, at  Washington,  and  at  one  or 
two  hundred  other  places — ^for  so  he 
signs  himself  in  the  despatches.  When 
the  law  was  enacted  requiring  an  inter- 
nal revenue  stamp  on  telegrams,  the 
Associated ,  Press  mounted  with  occa- 
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from  others,  need  scarcely  be  seriously 
dealt  with.  The  regular  morning  jour- 
nals forming  the  Associated  Press,  pay 
about  fourteen  thousand  dollars  each, 
per  annum,  for  the  news-service  of  this 
office;  those  haying  Sunday  editions 
fifteen  thousand.  The  eyenihg  paper 
(the  Esepreaa)  pays  about  eight  thou- 
.  sand,  as  do  also  the  PoBt  and  the  Oatn' 
mereial  Advertiser,  The  money  paid 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  news  furnished.  The  eve- 
ning papers  pay  rather  more  than  one 
third  of  the  total  bill,  and  receive  four 
ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  news. 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  land-wire,  and  what  scores  of 
submarine  cables,  are  pressed  into  the 
service  every  day  to  satisfy  this  awfhl 
craving  of  tiie  American  people  for  the 
latest  intelligence  I  It  is  a  novel  sight 
to  stand  at  the  d6p6ts,  so  to  speak,  and 
watch  those  little  aerial  railroad-trains, 
as  they  sweep  in  at  the  windows, 
freighted  with  news,  now  from  Wash- 
ington, then  from  Chicago,  then  fh>m 
London.  Many  of  these  despatches 
are  in  the  French  and  other  foreign  lan- 
guages; many  are  so  condensed  and 
squeezed  together  that  they  might  as 
well  be  to  another  than  a  manifolder ; 
some  are  in  '^  cipher,"  a  sort  of  abbre- 
viated language,  known  only  to  the 
manifolders,  where  one  word  stands  ar- 
bitrarily for  an  entire  English  sentence ; 
and  others,  again,  though  in  open  Eng- 
lish, are  so  corrupted  and  blundered  by 
frequent  re-writings  at  repeating  sta- 
tions on  the  telegraph  lines,  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  But  the  mani- 
folder sticks  at  nothing.  Foreign  lan- 
guages, legal  and  nautical  technicali- 
ties, the  mysteries  of  the  arts,  sdences, 
and  all  known  trades  and  professions, 
he  is  expected  to  prepare  for  the  print- 
er's hands  at  a  moment's  notice,  ready 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  universal  criti- 
cism. While  the  individual  newspaper 
must  have  its  musical  critic,  financial 
editor,  and  sporting  editor,  the  details 
of  a  great  battle,  the  price  of  land, 
Congressional  proceedings,  an  obituary, 
a  Democratic  triumph,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion, all  come  within  the  prehensile 


grasp  of  the  manifolder.  Given  an 
Associated  Press  in  1570,  and  the  Shake- 
spearian problem  becomes  easy. 

The  devices  of  the  distant  agent  to 
convey  much  in  little,  and  thereby  in- 
nocently defhkud  the  telegraph,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  wonders  of  in- 
vention, and  are  only  matched  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manifolder  in  restoring 
the  words  left  to  his  imagination.  In 
the  despatches,  seteninff  and  amoming 
mean  this  evening  and  this  morning, 
fdb^  free  on  board,  swells,  as  well  as,  and 
certain  high-sounding  capitals  are  de- 
graded to  York,  Rio,  Orleans,  Bayres, 
and  Frisco.  But  the  manifolder  ia  not 
always  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes 
he  neglects  to  expunge  the  economical 
abbreviations  of  the  local  agents,  which 
were  never  designed  to  get  as  far  as  the 
printing-offices.  Then  conservative  old 
philologists  file  protests  against  the 
creation  of  such  verbs  and  participles 
as  burgled,  exeurted,  injuneted,  inter- 
viewed, ineendiaried,  sleeting,  and  eonflor 
grating,  and  the  Associated  Press  is  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  ^^  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  poison  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  every  morning."  It  is 
said  the  Americans  have  preserved  many 
old  words  which  the  passion  for  John- 
sonian diction  has  banished  from  con- 
versation in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  are  of  them«  i 

In  order  to  save  expense,  despatches 
flrom  remote  cities,  especially  tiiose  by 
'  the  cables,  are  cut  down  to  mere  hints. 
Notwithstanding  the  folumns  of  Euro- 
pean news  printed  every  day,  it  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  the  Association 
itself  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  not  received  an 
average  of  a  hundred  cable  words  a-day 
since  the  cables  were  laid.  Surely, 
after  such  iconoclasm,  it  can  be  a  secret 
no  longer  that  the  two  words  **  Vesu- 
vius grows,"  were  once  metamorphosed 
into  tiie  following 

XXPORTAXT  ITBWB  VBOIC  ITALY. 

"London,  March  25. — Telegraphic 
despatches  Just  at  hand  from  Naples 
announce  that  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  continually  increasing  in 
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power  and  grandeur.  Deep  nimbling 
souQtta,  iiko  dctonatiog  thunder,  arc 
conBtantI;  heard,  and  the  aSrighted  iu- 
babitoDta  of  tbe  netghborbood  ure  tiee- 
iug  to  places  of  safety.  A.  dense  to!- 
uiiie  of  smoke  is  rising  from  the  crater, 
visible  a  huadred  milea  away.  Tbe 
asbea  and  dnst  fell  in  clouds,  and  at 
uight  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames,  re- 
flected in  the  calm  hay,  impart  to  sar- 
rounding  objects  a.  ghastly  and  sombre 
aspect." 

Enthusiasts  may  pruse  tbe  mnacal 
Italian,  the  facile  French,  and  tbe  majea- 
tic  Sponiah,  but  the  Associated  Press 
basidemonstrated  tliat  the  copious  Eng' 
ligh  is  also  the  language  of  breyity. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  this  was  a 
mure  froUc  of  the  monifolder.  Though 
the  mail-datee  receiTed  subsequently 
sustained  the  florid  description,  he  was 
reprimanded,  but  escaped  much  easier 
than  his  companion,  who  headed  one 
of  tlie  etoreotyped  despatches  from 
General  McClcllan's  army,  "  All  quiet 
on  the  Potomac,"  with  the  words  Dttii 
unbii  hoe  Blmnifedt.   Ee  was  discharged 

The  strangest  freaks  of  lightning 
occur  in  the  telegraph  offlcea.  The  jubi- 
lant telegraph  persists  in  having  donbt- 
ed  doubled,  being  bring,  mediate  medi- 
taU^  com  coin,  and  nine  Tume,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  names  Waverley, 
Binghamton,  Owego,  and  Ithaca  were 
ever  carried  a  hundred  milea  away  from 
home  in  a  telegram  without  Tiolence  to 
their  orthography.  Such  errors  as 
these  the  eiperienced  manifolder  cor- 
rects at  IL  glance  ;  but  there  are  times 
when  tho  telegraph  surpasses  itself  and 
reduces  him  to  bis  wit's  end.  This 
was  the  case  when  the  steamer  "  Ccna  " 
was  announced  at  a  southern  port.  The 
manifolder  knew  there  was  none  such. 
But  what  should  it  be  ?  After  ransack- 
ing shipping-lists,  and  cudgelling  his 
brains  to  no  purpose,  as  a  last  resort  he 
wrote  down  the  telegraphic  characters 

for   "  C'ena,"    thus, , 

and  saw  they  were  precisely  those  that 
would  be  ug«d  to  write  lana  ;  and  that 
was  the  answer  to  the  puzzle.  In  this 
way  are  corrected  Uie  mistakes  of  care- 


less telegraph  operators,  made,  perhaps, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  perpetuated 
at  e»oty  repeating  Blalioti.  80  long  as 
these  mistakes  are  huge  blunders,  not 
much  harm  can  come  &om  them.  But 
occasionally  they  are  insidious,  and  no 
amount  6f  watchfulness  can  detect  thera, 
A  recent  despatch  li'om  Omaha  con- 
tained the  words,  "  Company  Fifth  U. 
3.  Infantry  attnckcd  by  Indiana  on 
plains.  All  itcalped."  It  wai  a  pretty 
serious  matter,  but  the  despatch  was 
plain  enough.  While  the  manifolder 
was  copying  it,  and  rejecting  on  the 
affliction  it  must  carry  to  a  thousand 
hearthstones  (if  he  ever  have  time  for 
such  reflections),  another  despatch  came 
to  hand,  reading;  "Chicago,  Coirec- 
tion.  lu  our  Omaha,  for  icalped  read 
acaped,"   and   peace    flowed    into    his 

The  bustling  mani folding-room  con- 
tains, also,  the  bureaus  of  the  provin- 
cial papers,  which  depend  upon  the 
Associated  Press  for  their  supply  of 
news.  The  country  journals  are  group- 
ed together,  accordjng  to  their  gbo- 
graphical  positions,  in  order  that  the 
despatches  may  be  distributed  more  ' 
conveniently  and  espeditlously.  The 
groups  are  called  the  Western  ])re«a,  the 
Eastern  press,  the  Philadelphia  press, 
the  State  press,  the  Boston  press,  tbe 
Southern  prese,  the  Far  Southern  press, 
&c.  Each  of  these  organixations  has 
reporters  in  the  manifolding-room,  night 
and  day,  who  have  access  to  all  the 
Associated  Press  news,  ond  wlio  send 
such  parts  of  it  as  arc  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive sections.  As  fast  as  tliey  compile 
their  reports,  they  forward  them  to  the 
telegraph  office  by  the  elevated  railway- 
route  before  mentioned,  duly  directed 
"  State  press."  or  "  Southern  press,"  as 
the  cose  may  be,  when  their  responsi- 
bility ends,  and  that  of  the  telegraph 
be^ns.  Let  the  Stale  press  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
irhich  the  telegraph  performs  the  dis- 
tributing service.  At  certain  specified 
houiB,  convenient  alike  for  the  telegraph 
and  the  particular  editions  of  the  news- 
papers to  be  served,  the  operator,  with 
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'  iDiuiipQlitioD  of  hb  magic  kej, 
transmits  the  news  rimnltaneously  to 
Poughkeepsie,  Hu<:Ieon,  Alba  a;,  Troy. 
Utica.  Syncuse,  Auburn,  Elmira,  Onego, 
Blnghainton,  Bomc,  Oswego,  Roctiestcr, 
und  Bafialo,  New  York,  to  Bntland  and 
Barlisgton,  VennoDt,  and  to  Scrsntoo, 
nsylTaniK.     These  stations  . 


All  a 


tike  B 


a  the  & 


;  but  bj  a  certain  combinalion, 
through  HDAmcricAninTeiition  called  Uie 
Iclrgrapbic  repeater,  tbof  are  brougbt  so 
in  cffrct,  and  the  news  might  be  eent  to 
a  thuuAttDd  offices  as  eaeil;  as  to  one. 
The  other  groups  lire  serred  in  like 
manner.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
the  Associated  Press  eupplics  these  or- 
ganisations only.  They  arc  the  chicf- 
cst,  certainly ;  but  despatches  are  sent 
every  day  to  London,  and  thence  all 
over  Enrope ;  to  Havana  and  through- 
out Cuba ;  and  on  steamer-days  enm- 
iiiariM  are  forwarded  to  Aspinwall, 
wbioti  are  used  wherever  there  are  tele- 
graphs in  Central  and  Soath  America, 
nnd  ore  then  re-scnt  fnim  Panama  to 
Aiistmtia  and  New  Zealand.  Tlie  Ban 
Francisco  ^ent,  in  the  sane  way,  ei- 
chaDg«s  his  home  and  European  news 
with  news-gleancra  at  the  Sandwich 
blauda,  in  China,  Japan,  &c.  It  would 
be  rather  more  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  Aasociated  Press  news    does    not 

Over  in  the  oaner  of  the  manifold- 
ing-room  atill  another  little  rulroad- 
tnin  ftands  ready  to  truudle  messages 
•crosB  the  slreut.  diagonally  to  the  Com- 
mirrdal  News  Department  This  new 
r««tun>  deaervea  attcation  for  a  uutmcnt. 
The  American  prir<-s  uf  stocks,  bonds, 
and  produce  have  always  been  regulated 
ia  good  part  by  those  of  London  and 
Lirorpool.  The  merchant  who  receivea 
tbe  flnt  adriccH  is  enalited  to  rorrstall 
the  hoiii«  market.  Ever  since  the  cclo- 
l>r»icd  ananclal  achievement  of  the 
B«th^lLi)'K  which  their  first  knowl- 
'•ip!  of  the  result  of  Waterloo  rendored 
ca^,  tbia  dcdre  to  get  ahead  in  matter* 
tt  new*  likely  to  affect  markeU  has 
gndnaHy  grown  to  Im  a  monstrou  evil, 
tad  opcnrd  tbe  door  U>  all  manner  of 
Potae  sews,  fraudnlent  quo- 


tations, and  stock-jobbing  "  despatches," 
to  deceive  and  deffand,  were  circulated 
every  day,  and  the  subordinates  of  ,the 
telegraph  and  press  made  to  nm  a  terri- 
ble gauntlet  of  temptation  to  prove 
false  to  their  trusts.  Partly  to  crarwt 
this  evil,  and  partly  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue,  the  Associated  Pre?* 
and  the  telegraph  formed  a  copartner- 
ship for  making  all  commercial  news, 
immediately  on  its  receipt  and  before 
publication,  the  property  of  tbe  public 
everywhere.  The  Association,  on  its 
part,  (hmiahes  its  commercial  and  im- 
portant general  news  despatches,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  fordgn,  and  the  tele- 
graph distributes  them,  at  a  trifling 
ooit,  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possi- 
ble throughout  the  Union.  But  this 
system,  while  it  erects  a  bulwark  agaiiist 
fraud  and  stratagem  for  the  business 
community,  is  not  without  one  slight 
disadvantage.  Four  fifths  of  all  Euro- 
pean despatebea  are  commercial  in  their 
character.  But  an  AsKiciated  Press 
cable- telegram  carries  the  prices  of  filty 
staple  articles,  and  which,  by  this  dis- 
tributing process,  must  go  &t  IoworI 
meeting  the  wants  of  every  business 
man  in  America.  The  three  cables  are 
not  crowded,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  "  Multiply- 
ing the  facilities"  may  be  a  trifle  over- 
done, as  any  company  which  lays  a  new 
cable  within  that  time  will  probably 
6nd  to  its  cost.  Consequently  this 
doubling  up,  whereby  one  commemni 
despatch  serves  the  turn  of  the  whole 
American  continent,  cannot  but  make 
great  inroads  on  the  private  revenue  of 
the  cable  companies. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  one  wauld 
think  the  interests  of  the  Associated 
Press  antipodal  to  those  of  tbe  tele- 
graph—that  a  system  which  save*  six 
sevenths  of  a  sum  to  the  one  miurt  ne- 
ceseariiy  l(>«e  it  to  the  other.  But  tbe 
pre<a  is  the  ahcct-ancbor  of  tha  tde- 
gn^hs.  In  1966  the  telegisphic  service 
of  C'lmbioed  cnntincntal  Europe,  for 
despatches  of  all  sort*,  prew,  social,  and 
commerdai,  aggregated  less  than  two 
hnndrnd  and  nxtj  millioaa  of  words. 
In  that  year  the  American  nnwapapera 
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paid  one  domestic  telegraphic  company 
alone  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  three 
hundred  millions  of  words;  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  immense  mass  was 
sent  at  night,  after  business  hours,  when 
the  telegraph  lines  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  occupied  at  all.  If  there  were 
no  such  organization  as  the  Associated 
Press,  the  indiridual  papers  could  not 
bear  the  enormous  expense  of  the  news 
that  is  now  published  every  day ;  and 
if  they  could,  the  telegraphic  systems 
of  the  world  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  it.  Consequently  the  mails  would 
supersede  the  telegraph  as  a  transmit- 
ting medium,  except  in  great  emergen- 
cies; journalistic  enterprise  would  be 
no  more  marked  in  America  than  it  is 
in  Qermany,  and  we  should  soon  cease 
to  have  six  newspapers  to  any  other 
country's  one,  as  now.  This  associated 
system,  then,  is  in  strict  keeping  with 
our  national  institutions;  for,  while  it 
may  operate  harshly  in  isolated  cases, 
its  tendency  is  to  bring  the  news  within 
the  reach  of  all,  to  foster  cheap  news- 


pax>ers,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
general  education. 

The  most  grateful  words  to  the  mam- 
folder  are  ^*  Qood-night"  Goodniight 
is  the  signal  for  closing  the  reports  un- 
til the  next  day,  and  is  understood 
wherever  there  are  telegraphs  or  news- 
papers. The  western  news  is  all  sifted 
through  the  hands  of  the  agent  at  Cleye- 
land,  which  is  one  of  the  great  news  re- 
peating stations.  No  southern  news 
can  reach  the  agency  without  first  com- 
ing to  the  Washington  agent.  When 
these  agents,  therefore,  telegraph  their 
<^  good-nights  "  to  this  office,  which  they 
usually  do  from  one  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  day's  work  is  consid- 
ered done,  and  the  welcome  words  are 
quickly  caught  up  and  sent  along  the 
gleaming  wires  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  manifolders,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts,  write  them  at  the 
foot  of  their  last  item  to  the  news- 
papers, and  editors,  reporters,  composi- 
tors, pressmen,  swell  the  long  chorus  of 
praise  to  Good-night. 


•♦•' 


LOVE  IN  FIJI. 


MY  EABLT  LIFE  AMONG  THE  CANNIBALS. 

[A  singular  chance  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor  the  manuscript  of  the 
narrative  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public.  It  describes,  perhaps  too  graphically  for 
the  most  artistic  effect,  some  of  the  atrocities  which  the  writer  saw  among  the  sayages  who 
were  the  companions  of  his  youth.  Tet  it  seems  undesirable  to  detract  from  its  yalue  as  a 
record  of  on  extraordinary  experience ;  and  the  story  is  therefore  published  without  excis- 
ions. Its  editor  especially  desires  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  drawn  in  the 
following  account,  and  would  refer  the  reader,  if  any  additional  confirmation  be  needed,  to 
the  pages  of  Williams*  *'  History  of  the  Fiji  Islands,**  where  customs  not  less  atrocious  than 
those  described  in  the  following  pages  are  set  forth.—?.  M.  C] 


I. 


The  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  are  not  the  ofispring  of  an  idle 
fancy.  They  are  the  record  of  an  ex- 
perience as  rare,  perhaps,  as  any  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  the  present  century ;  and 
I  address  myself  to  the  task  of  relating 
them  in  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
about  to  record  what  has  never  yet  been 
fully  described. 

I  was  bom  in  the  South  Seas,  of  Eng- 


lish parents,  who  were  then  residing  in 
the  Tonga  group.  During  my  child- 
hood and  youth  my  life  was  indeed  a 
strange  one ;  for  it  partook  in  almost 
equal  proportions  of  the  savage  and  of 
the  civilized  element.  I  was  borne  along 
like  a  skis'  at  the  meeting  of  contend- 
ing waters,  and  fioated  now  in  the  pure 
and  now  in  the  turbid  stream.  As  I 
look  back  upon  the  life  so  strangely 
divided  between  conflicting  conditions. 
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between  Cbnstian  culture  and  the  last 
atrocities  of  cannibalism  itself,  I  am 
induced  to  record  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  inyolved  by  their 
antagonism,  and  to  confess  experiences 
so  wild,  strange,  and  sometimes  crimi- 
nal, as  to  make  their  memory  a  mixture 
of  horror  with  a  poetic  dream. 

Looking  back  oyer  a  subsequent  peri- 
od of  college-training,  of  English  and 
of  American  life,  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  I  was  not,  during  my  boyhood, 
more  truly  a  savage  at  heart  than  a 
youth  of  tender  culture.  The  adven-  ^ 
tures  of  my  early  life,  though  I  have 
smce  learned  to  regard  them  as  in  large 
part  a  necessary  result  of  fated  circum- 
stances, and  on  that  account  admitting 
of  a  certain  palliation,  were  yet  often 
of  a  character  so  dark  and  terrible  that 
I  have  avoided,  heretofore,  to  give  them 
any  publicity,  and  have  even  refrained 
from  speaking  of  them  in  the  presence 
of  any  but  a  few  intimate  friends.  The 
last  person,  however,  upon  whom  the 
recital  of  the  following  facts  would  be 
likely  to  inflict  pain,  has  now  passed 
away.  Since  her  death,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year,  I  have  no 
longer  felt  that  any  one  survived  who 
would  gladly  forget  the  occurrences  I 
am  about  to  relate, — fhtgments  of  an 
experience  that  in  all  probability  has 
had  no  fellow  in  any  time  or  country. 

Persons  whose  memory  extends  to  a 
time  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  generation 
will  remember  the  first  establishment 
of  an  English  mission  upon  the  Fiji 
Islands.  My  parents  were  members  of 
that  mission,  which  was  an  oi&hoot 
from  one  already  established  in  the 
Tonga  Islands.  In  this  neighboring 
group  they  had  been  living  for  sixteen 
years ;  and  there,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cocoanut-trees,  I  was  bom,  soon  after 
their  arrival  upon  missionary  ground. 

I  think  that  something  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  savage  life  was  instilled  into  my 
veins  by  the  very  scenery  and  atmo- 
sphere of  these  islands.  Their  wild 
beauty,  their  incessant  splendor  of  surf 
that  foamed  like  sunny  fire  upon  the 
coral  reef  in  front  of  my  &ther's  house. 


their  deep  jungles  filled  with  aromatic 
ferns  and  riotous  luxuriance  of  all  de- 
licious green,  their  dewy  glades,  their 
wonderful  starlight  over  all  in  thotropi<i 
cal  nights, — all  of  these  beckoned  me 
^'into  the  breathing  wood,"  and  drew 
me  away  fh>m  the  little  domestic  circle 
and  the  kind  influences  of  home.  My 
father,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Wes- 
leyan  circles  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  zealous  missionaries  that  ever  left 
English  ground,  was  constantly  called 
by  arduous  duties  away  from  home; 
while  my  mother  was  equally  busied  in 
the  care  of  native  schools.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  I  found  a  continual 
opportunity  to  indulge  my  love  of  wild 
sports  and  of  out-of-door  life,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  field,  water,  wood, 
and  mountain,  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
known in  countries  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  a  bleaker  climate.  I  knew 
every  plant  upon  the  island-hills,  every 
fastness  of  its  clifb,  every  secret  of  its 
valleys,  every  passage  in  its  reefs  or 
subterranean  cave  in  its  wave-lashed 
shores. 

But  this  knowledge  involved  an  equal 
intimacy  with  the  savage  natives  of 
Tonga.  With  them  I  indulged  to  the 
utmost, — ^but  not  always,  as  may  be 
supposed,  with  my  parents'  knowledge, 
— my  naturally  adventurous  tastes.  I 
went  on  long  expeditions  with  the  chief- 
ish  lads  and  young  men  among  the  re- 
moter hills,  which  they  and  I  believed 
to  be  enchanted,  in  search  of  flowers 
and  of  sweet-smelling  nuts  to  decorate 
the  grasstemples  of  their  gods;  I  knew 
their  language,  at  that  time,  even  better 
than  the  English,  though  the  latter  was 
the  only  tongue  allowed  to  be  spoken 
in  my  other's  family ;  and  I  was  equal- 
ly familiar  with  all  the  traditions,  su- 
perstitions, and  religious  observances  of 
the  Tongans.  I  well  remember  secretly 
worshipping,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  their  idols, — ^an  ugly  image 
of  wicker-work,  plaited  around  a  gro- 
tesquely-carved block  of  ih&Dua,  or  bas- 
tard sandal-work,  that  bore  such  a  re- 
semblance to  humanity  as  a  gargoyle  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  may  be  supposed  to 
bear  to  an  authentic  demon. 
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two  dense  fragments  of  tlie  mushroom 
coral,  which  abounds  in  these  waters, 
and  struck  tbem  sharply  together,  giv- 
ing the  signal  by  which  the  Tongan 
divers  communicate  with  each  other 
while  under  water.  I  knew  that  the 
sound,  though  entirely  inaudible  above 
water,  would  be  conveyed  with  great 
intensity  to  a  considerable  distance  be- 
neath the  sur&ce.  In  far  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  the  account  of  it,  I  had 
made  the  signal,  with  two  rapid  clicks 
(like  the  telegraphic  signal  for  the  letter 
A), "  Come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  I " 

As  I  repeated  this  signal,  emplo3^ing 
all  the  strength  of  a  muscular  pair  of 
arms,  a  shadow  passed  over  me,  dark- 
ening the  broad,  fan-like  beams  of  sun- 
light that  now  poured  down  into  the  sea. 

I  glanced  upward. 

It  was  the  shark ! 

He  dashed  over  me  like  a  flying  spear, 
apparently  intimidated  by  the  sharp 
cUcking  of  the  coral  in  my  hands — a 
sound  that  he  had  never  heard  before. 
But  I  knew  that  he  was  in  swift  pursuit 
of  my  beautiful  playmate. 

I  dropped  the  corals,  and  rose-— for 
my  breath  was  now  almost  spent — to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

My"  companions  were  by  this  time 
making  rapid  way  toward  the  land, 
kicking  and  splashing  fhriously.  But 
Melelina  had  not  yet  appeared.  Had 
she  already  fallen  a  prey  to  this  mon- 
ster, this  ravening  devil  of  the  sea  ? 

I  gasped  for  breath.  But,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  glossy  black  head  of  the 
young  girl  sprang  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  hardly  farther  from  me  than 
her  arm^s  length. 

She  shook  the  brine  from  her  curls. 
Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  cried, 

"  Va  lilo  ia  /  " — "  I  have  escaped  him ! 
I  swam  seaward  after  diving,  and  put 
him  off  the  track  t " 

She  was  speaking  of  the  savage,  not 
of  that  more  terrible  enemy,  of  which,  as 
yet,  she  knew  nothing. 

Then,  glancing  shoreward,  she  saw 
the  whole  company  in  flight,  and  beat- 
ing  the  brine  with  their  feet.  She  turn* 
ed  toward  me :  my  face  was  as  ghastly 


as  death.  The  danger  flashed  upon  her 
at  once,  and  something  of  its  terror  was 
reflected  in  hers,  as  I  gasped  out : 

**  The  shark ! — ^the  shark  is  after  you  I 
Swim  for  your  life  I " 

All  this  passed  in  an  instant;  and, 
in  the  same  second,  we  saw  the  blue 
dorsal  fln  of  the  shark  at  Melelina^s  side. 
Quick  as  lightning,  before  wc  could  cry 
out,  he  turned  and  seized  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment. Her  face,  just  now  so  smiling, 
was  instantly  drawn  with  sharp  pain.  A 
shriek  of  agony  rent  the  air.  She  threw 
her  hands  wildly  toward  me,  and  imme- 
diately the  water  around  her  turned  a 
frightful  crimson.  The  poor  girl  moaned 
a  few  times  in  my  arms,  and  died,  mur- 
muring a  few  words  of  the  prayer  that 
the  missionaries  had  taught  her  (^^j^  ton 
matou  Atua  !  "— **  Our  Father  1 ") 

I  bore  the  body  part  of  the  way  to 
the  shore;  a  broad  track  of  crimson 
marked  our  path  as  I  swam.  Those  of 
the  company  who  had  first  reached  the 
shore,  hastily  pushed  off  a  canoe  and 
came  out  to  us,  beating  the  water  with 
their  paddles  to  scare  away  the  shark. 
But  he,  apparently  sated  with  a  single 
life,  did  not  follow  us  farther.  Tbey 
met  us  near  the  landing,  for  we  were 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  tbe 
shore  when  the  shark  attacked  us ;  and, 
upon  arriving  with  the  still  warm  body 
of  Melelina,  the  whole  village  came 
down  to  the  seaside,  with  branches  of 
the  mourning-tree  (dilOy  a  variety  of 
C(ilophpUuin)j  and  uttered  those  loud 
and  doleful  wails  with  which  all  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  are  accustomed  to 
mourn  tbe  dead.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  further 
Upon  the  adventures,  varied  and  excit- 
ing as  they  were,  which  flUed  up  my 
boyish  years.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
tliat,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  had  become 
quite  identified  in  feeling  with  these 
natives,  and  was  accustomed  to  spend 
at  least  a  half  of  my  time  in  their  com- 
pany. As  the  Tongans  were  a  kindly, 
indolent  race,  they  displayed  no  traits 
that  alarmed  me,  or  caused  me  to  shrink 
fh>m  their  society;  but  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  savage  life  which  I  then 
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acquired  were  to  kmd  me,  in  another 
group,  into  the  darker  loenea  which  I 
am  about  to  describe.  Would  that  the 
memories  of  my  early  years  included 
nothing  bat  the  record  of  those  com- 
paratively  innocent  days  tpeat  npon  the 
Tonga  Islands  I 

Few  persons,  except  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  South  Pacific,  are  aware  that  the 
Fiji  Islanders  are  the  most  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  the  most  open  and 
undisguised  in  their  ferocity,  of  all 
Polynesian  tribes.  It  was  anumg  this 
sanguinary  people,  with  whom  canni- 
balism was  a  public  and  frequent  cu^ 
torn,  a  settled  national  institution,  that 
my  lot  was  now  to  be  cast. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  my  parents  were 
detached  from  the  Tongan  mission,  and 
sent  as  pioneers  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 

I  need  not  detail  the  breaking  up  of 
our  household,  the  parting  from  Tonga, 
the  long  and  comfortless  sea-voyage. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  reached  our 
new  home  in  safety,  and  took  up  our 
abode  upon  the  lovely  island  of  Lakem- 
ba,  one  of  the  most  eastward  of  the  seven- 
ty-four inhabited  islands  which  compose 
the  Fiji  group.  Many  and  earnest  were 
the  injunctions  of  my  parents  to  avoid, 
in  future,  the  society  of  the  savages. 
They  painted  in  vivid  terms  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  result,  not  only 
to  my  character,  but  even  to  my  life, 
should  I  continue  such  habits  of  inti- 
macy as  I  had  formed  with  the  gen- 
tle Tongan  Islanders — a  wholly  differ- 
ent people— with  a  race  so  wild  and 
sanguinary  as  the  Fijis. 

I  heard  them  with  mingled  incredu- 
lity and  apprehension.  The  latter  feel- 
ing was  considerably  heightened,  whei) 
an  old  retainer  of  my  father's  &mily,  a 
Tongan,  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
many  years  before  upon  Yulanga,  one 
of  the  F\ji  islands,  and  who  had  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  from  a  cruel  cap- 
tivity, assured  me  that  the  Fijian  can- 
nibals were  especially  fond  of  the  flesh 
of  young  lads.  They  had  been  known, 
continued  he,  to  devour,  even  after  the 
lanlcr  had  been  amply  provided  with 
maturcr  victims  slain  in  war,  boys  of 


tender  age,  as  delicate  appetheers  at 
some  great  rdigious  or  state  festival; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  said  my  inform- 
ant, they  had  even  kidnapped  the  child 
of  a  foreign  resident,  much  upon  my 
own  years,  and  served  him  up  as  a  side- 
dish. 

I  had  not  then  heard  the  pleasantries 
of  Sydney  Sndth  about  '^cold-baked 
missionary  upon  the  side-board,"  or 
of  his  parting  wish,  expressed  to  a 
controversial  young  minister  who  was 
setting  out  for  scnne  cannibal  country, 
^  I  hope  that  you  will  not  disagree  with 
the  man  who  eats  you."  My  early  im- 
pressions of  cannibalism,  derived  fh>m 
savages,  were  not,  in  consequence,  tem- 
pered by  the  grotesque  or  humorous; 
they  weie  impressions  of  unmitigated 
horror.  Tet,  I  should  confess  that  an 
uneasy  curiosity  mingled  with  my  dread, 
and  tiiat  I  was  not  without  a  certain 
anxiety  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  some- 
thing of  the  sangpiinary  practices  against 
which  I  was  so  earnestly  warned.  Civ- 
ilizatioh,  in  the  person  of  my  parents, 
pointed  in  one  direction ;  paganism  drew 
me  in  another. 

It  was  in  October  that  our  lit- 
tle company  landed  upon  the  white 
sand-beach  of  Lakemba.  This  island 
contained  a  population  of  about  5,000, 
composed  in  part  of  immigrant  Ton- 
gans,  who  had  three  settlements  upon 
it.  Though  not  more  than  thirty  niiles 
in  circumference,  it  presented  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  tropical 
scenery  of  the  South  Seas.  Conical 
hills,  clothed  with  a  drapery  of  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fringed 
with  heavy  forests,  in  which  birds  of 
Paradise  and  innumerable  parroquets  of 
the  most  brilliant  plumage  wero  con- 
stantly flashing  to  and  fro — ^fantastic 
turrets  of  volcanic  rock — ^vast  crags  that 
stood  sentinels  over  smiling  valleys — 
mountain-peaks  carved  and  rent  by  geo- 
logic forces  into  the  most  fantastic  out- 
lines— ^native  villages  perohcd  upon  difSi 
which  seemed  even  more  inaccessible 
than  the  mountain*built  cities  and  mon- 
asteries of  the  Apennines — deep  and 
rocky  ravines  through  which  the  moun- 
tain-streams brawled  and  spattered,  glit- 
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tering  down  their  precipitoas  channels, 
or  plunging  headlong  oyer  the  steep 
wall  of  the  cUf&,  to  fall  in  foamy  cata- 
racts— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures which  lent  their  charm  to  these 
islands.  How  can  I  describe  their  ex- 
quisite and  romantic  beauty  I  Nor  were 
the  softer  feattires  of  tropical  landscape 
wanting ;  here  were  broad  belts  of  co- 
coanut-trees,  with  their  feathery  plumes 
fringing  the  shore;  the  terraced  plan- 
tations of  the  broad-leaved  toro-plant 
rose  one  above  another  upon  the  hill- 
sides ;  and  masses  of  stately  palms  ap- 
peared among  thickets  of  the  quaint 
pemdanus-tree,  which  sent  down  its  stout 
aerial  roots  in  such  proftision  from  its 
trunk  and  limbs,  that  they  sometimes 
usurped  the  office  of  the  original  root, 
and  the  tree  derived  its  entire  support 
from  these  props  or  shores,  while  its 
yellow  flowers  filled  the  air  with  a 
musky  fragrance;  or  the  bread-fruit 
tree  showed  darkly  among  the  more 
brilliant  greens  of  the  island  flora,  pro- 
jecting upward  its  large-leaved  and 
massy  tower  of  foliage,  as  a  dense  coma- 
lus  cloud  seems  to  pour  itself  into  the 
summer  air.  The  forests  were  draped 
with  climbing  vines;  and  one  variety 
of  these,  a  gigantic  i^oody  cree{>er, 
wound  itself,  like  a  boa-constrictor, 
around  the  sturdiest  trunks,  flnally 
destroying  their  life  in  its  embrace — 
a  symbol  of  arrested  national  growth 
in  the  too  ardent  grasp  of  nature.  But 
I  little  thought,  as  I  gazed  upon  this 
strange  conflict  of  vegetable  life,  how 
emblematic  it  was  of  the  moral  death 
of  the  savage. 

The  establishment  of  our  new  home 
was  not  a  matter  of  delay  or  difficulty. 
The  king  of  Lakemba,  to  whom  my 
father  sent  greetings  immediately  upon 
our  arrival,  was  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  foreigners;  and  he  detailed  a  large 
company  of  natives  to  construct  the 
houses  Uiat  our  families  required.  The 
workmen  laid  hold  of  the  task  with  all 
the  spirit  and  alacrity  that  is  manifest- 
ed in  a  New  England  house-raising  or 
husking-bee,  chattering  like  macaws, 
and  gesticulating  like  monkeys  as  they 
worked.    In  three  days  they  had  entire- 


ly finished  a  couple  of  pretty  thatched 
cottages,  their  fhunes  constructed  of  the 
hidbua,  or  Fijian  box-wood,  with  low 
walls  and  a  high  steep  roof.  To  the 
timbers  were  fastened,  with  tough  cinet, 
a  lattice-work  of  bamboo-canes;  and 
the  whole  buildings  were  then  thatched 
with  grass,  and  lined  with  reeds  dis- 
posed in  a  pretty  reticulated  pattern. 
The  dwellings  were  fioored  with  mats. 
We  made  partitions  after  the  Fijian 
fashion,  by  lianging  up  screens  of  the 
native  cloth  or  tapa;  and,  as  we  had 
brought  furniture  and  household  uten- 
sils from  our  recent  home,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  living  almost  as  comfortably 
in  our  grass-houses  as  we  had  dwelt  in 
the  more  substantial  stone  cottages  of 
Tonga.  Our  native  builders  felt  amply 
remunerated  for  their  labor  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a  few  adzes,  knives,  whales'  teeth, 
and  patterns  of  calico — articles  which 
even  now  form  the  staple  of  currency 
in  many  of  the  South  Bea  Islands. 

For  a  few  days  all  went  well  in  our 
new  home ;  we  conversed  fiuently  with 
the  natives,  whose  language  was  not 
greatly  different  Arom  that  of  the  Ton- 
gans;  and,  though  they  did  not  deny 
their  own  habits  of  cannibalism,  yet 
we  were  led  to  think  that  the  ill-fame 
which  they  bore  in  this  respect  had 
been  much  exaggerated ;  for  their  man- 
ners, under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
affable,  lively,  and  e\^n  kind. 

The  disproof  of  our  hopes  was  not, 
however,  fiir  distant. 

But  a  few  days  afker  our  occupation 
of  the  grass-houses,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  set  in  from  the  north- 
west— an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  especially  in  the  warm  days 
of  November.* 

**Por  here  great  Spring  grema  all  the  year, 
And  frnitii  and  blossoms  blush  in  eodal  sweetness 
On  the  aelf-same  hong^" 

The  only  suggestion  of  winter,  indeed, 
was  found  in  the  appellation  for  June 
and  July,  which  the  natives  call  the 
vulai  lUitnay  or  ''cold  moons,"  their 
yninimiim  temperature  being  12°  centi- 
grade (68''  Fah.).    Upon  this  occasion, 

•  Lakemba  lies  in  lat.  18*  2(X  a 
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Islands.  She  had  been  an  attached  and 
faithful  friend  of  mine  from  the  first 
day4f  my  arriyal  from  Tonga,  when  I 
was  strongly  impressed  with  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  of  lighter  complexion 
than  the  other  sayages,  and  might  pos- 
sibly haye  in  her  veins  the  blood  of 
some  early  Portuguese  explorer  or  Span- 
ish buccaneer — ^the  first  discoverer  of 
this  group  of  islands.  Her  featu|:es 
were  full  and  ripe ;  her  long  and  wav- 
ing hair,  though  fine,  was  intensely 
black ;  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  olive 
tint,  and  were  her  most  charming  fea- 
ture. Now  gentle  and  languishing,  now 
full  of  a  lambent  fire,  now  pleading,  now 
passionate,  tiiey  were  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  tropics;  bloom,  and  per- 
fume, and  warmth,  and  color,  the  mystic 
melodies  of  wild  birds,  and  the  reftil- 
gence  of  the  southern  stars,  all  seemed 
to  be  intimated  in  the  wonderftil  expres- 
sions of  this  wild  maiden^s  eyes.  From 
them  she  derived  her  name.  "Wai- 
mata''  signifies,  in  the  Fijian  dialect, 
"  a  tear." 

I  had  felt,  indeed,  a  romantic  love 
for  this  young  girl  from  that  first  day 
upon  which  I  saw  her.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  our  disembarkation  upon  her 
native  shore,  and  had  watched  me  as 
we  landed,  turning  her  soft  shy  glances 
upon  mine  as  she  bade  me  welcome  to 
Lakemba.  Since  that  time  we  had  met 
almost  daily,  and  tenderness  had  grown 
up  between  us ;  but  she  was  of  a  more 
timid  nature  than  the  other  native  girls, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  tropical  blood,  less 
easily  to  be  won.  Besides,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-priest,  and  was 
consequently  watched,  as  are  all  the 
high-bom  girls  in  this  savage  aristoc- 
racy, with  jealous  eyes.  She  was  re- 
served from  ordinary  lovers,  and  was  to 
be  given  in  marriage  to  a  chief  of  high 
station,  upon  his  return  from  the  dis- 
tant island  of  Mbau.  She  was  now,  as 
I  supposed,  about  fifteen  yean  old ;  but 
she  had  the  development  and  the  charm 
which  come,  in  colder  climatet,  only 
with  maturer  years. 

It  was  not  difSUsoh  fbr  me  to  fee  that 
she  felt  fbr  me  fomething  of  that  de- 
licions  iMedott  whSch  Uoomi  perfectly 


under  the  palm-trees  alone,  and  which 
the  astrologers  of  the  tropics  believe  to 
be  inspired  by  the  soft  ^e  of  the  ant- 
arctic constellations. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  sentiment. 
As  we  watched  and  listened,  the  howl- 
iugs  of  the  natives  filled  the  air.  The 
war-canoes  rapidly  regained  the  shore. 
The  victims,  still  moaning  and  writhing, 
were  dragged  from  the  raised  platform 
of  the  canoes,  and  thrown  ashore  by  men 
who  seized  them  by  the  hands  and  feet, 
and,  swinging  them  violently  to  and  fro 
to  gain  momentum,  tossed  tjhem  upon 
the  sand-beach  with  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  show  in  handling  the  car- 
casses of  hogs  or  sheep.  Several  of  the 
captives  lay  where  they  fell,  apparently 
quite  stunned  by  the  blows  they  had 
received ;  others  raised  themselves  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  and,  entreated 
for  mercy;  and  one  stalwart  and  mus- 
cular savage,  apparently  a  chief— for  he 
had  received  no  ix^nry,  and  still  retain- 
ed his  mantle  of  birds'  feathers  and 
necklace  of  polished  sharks'  teeth — rose 
to  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
again  into  the  sea,  as  if  hoping  to  es- 
cape by  diving.  But  the  Lakemban 
warriors  seized  him,  and  were  about  to 
beat  him  upon  the  head  with  a  jagged 
fragment  of  obsidian,  a  variety  of  vol- 
canic rock  much  used  in  the  manufiuy 
ture  of  weapons. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  herald  stepped 
forward  among  the  assassins,  and  cried : 

*^JB  w&ti  oe!  Mat»-maU  te  Tahuna 
i  te  poof'  C*  Stop  I  The  high-priest 
wishes  the  skull  of  the  chieftain  fbr  a 
drinking-vessel ! ") 

Instantly  the  chief  was  respited,  but 
only  fbr  a  more  cruel  fate.  Tlirowing 
him  upon  the  ground,  the  natives  tied 
his  hands  and  feet  together.  Securing 
all  the  other  victims  in  the  same  man- 
ner, they  fastened  the  stems  of  wild 
vines  around  their  wrists ;  four  natives 
then  seized  each  vine-stem,  and  set  off 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  fbr  the  umu 
nffonga  (place  of  ovens),  yelling  wildly 
at  they  ran,  and  dragging  their  wretch- 
ed prisoners  head-foremost  over  the 
broken  ground.  The  larger  part  of  the 
aisembled  natives  followed  this  fH^it- 
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fill  procession,  singiDg  wild  Bongs  as 
they  ran,  in  honor  of  **  the  man-eating 
god." 

I  remained,  with  Waimata,  upon  the 
shore,  uncertain,  for  some  moments, 
whether  to  watch  the  orgies  longer,  or 
to  seek  safety  in  flight  I  was  still  held 
by  a  subtle  bond  to  dyilization.  It 
was  a  voice  from  the  antipodes  that 
kept  me  in  doubt 

^P  ^n  ^r  ^r  ^r  ^P 

^'In  Fiji  all  shipwrecked  men  are 
eaten." 

"  But  you  do  not  eat  men  t "  I  asked. 

"  Never  I  never  I "  said  Waimata,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  **  I  could  never 
bear  to  touch  the  ai  ttia  (accurBed  food), 
and  my  father  has  never  forced  me  to 
do  so,  though  sometimes  he  threatens 


?» 


me. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  hure  "  (temple). 

"  I  will  lead  you  thither,"  said  Wai- 
mata ;  and,  stepping  out  fix>m  the  shade 
of  the  palm-trees,  we  ran  a  short  dis- 
tance, overtaking  the  savages,  who  were 
dragging  the  still  living  victims. 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck  had  al- 
ready spread  to  the  nearer  hamlets,  and 
the  natives  were  flocking  by  hundreds 
to  the  scene  of  excitement 

As  each  party  of  natives  reached  the 
thatched  temple,  or  &t«re,  where  the  can- 
nibal orgies  were  to  occur,  they  dashed 
violently  against  a  particular  rock  the 
head  of  the  victim,  often  already  sense- 
less, whom  they  were  dragging.  This 
rock,  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of 
many  a  previous  festival,  was  looked 
upon  with  as  much  veneration  as  the 
caaba  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  stood 
at  the  eastward  comer  of  the  hure  ;  for 
the  east  is  the  ^  sacred  quarter  "  of  the 
heavens  in  Fiji  Those  of  the  victims 
who  had  survived  were  reserved  for  the 
torture. 

*^  Come,  son  of  the  white  man,"  spoke 
up  a  dozen  voices  to  me,  as  I  asppeued 
in  the  open  space  before  the  temple, 
'^  and  see  how  we  do  when  Matani,  the 
god  of  storms,  sends  us  a  banquet" 

<'  Do  not  &il  to  eat  of  it,"  said  the 
high-priest,  ^or  you  will  some  day 
yourself  be  made  a  banquet  for  others." 

Waimata  explained  this  last  q>eech 


to  me,  by  saying  that  her  countrymen 
believed  the  strength  and  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  victim  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  man  who  ate  him.  She  pointed 
me  to  a  large  tJievua  tree  standing  near. 
Its  ancient  bark  was  covered  with  deep 
and  regular  incisions,  scored  off  by  tens, 
in  the  manner  of  a  supercargo's  tally ; 
for  the  Fi^jians,  like  civilized  men,  count 
by  the  number  of  their  fingers. 

'*  That  is  the  record  of  tlie  great  war- 
rior Kalono,"  she  said ;  ^*  one  mark  for 
each  man  he  has  eaten  during  his  life. 
So  many  marks,  so  many  men.  They 
are  hint "  (infinite). 

I  counted  the  tallies.  They  were  more 
than  ninety  in  number  I  If  this  record 
were  to  be  trusted — and  I  afterward  sat- 
isfied myself  that  it  was  not  exagge- 
rated— this  rapacious  warrior  had  eaten, 
during  a  long  and  warlike  lifetime, 
nearly  a  thousand  men!  The  natives 
of  the  island  now  looked  upon  him  as 
quite  invincible — as  being,  in  fact,  in 
himself  equivalent  to  a  regiment  of  men, 
since  his  personal  prowess  was  augment- 
ed by  that  of  all  of  his  victims. 

*^  He  thinks  that,  if  you  will  do  as 
Kalono  did,  you  wUl  become  so  strong 
that  nobody  can  harm  you,"  continued 
Waimata.  *'  And  the  women  are  seldom 
allowed  to  eat  of  men,  lest  they  should 
become  as  strong  as  their  masters." 

But  I  thought  that  I  discovered  a 
more  sinister  meaning  in  her  father's 
words  than  her  interpretation  conveyed. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the 
savage  revel  were  actively  making. 
Large  pits  had  been  dug  in  titie  ground ; 
near  them,  fires  of  tirirviri^  and  other 
light  woods,  were  already  burning  fierce- 
ly ;  and  in  them,  as  they  blazed,  the  na- 
tives placed  numerous  stones  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  a  man's 
head. 

While  these  were  heating,  other  na- 
tives addressed  themselves  to  the  task 
of  preparing  their  victims  for  the  oven. 

I  tremble  as  I  recall  what  then  I  saw 
for  the  first  time. 

4K  *  *  «  «  4K 

It  was  to  be  the  greatest  feast  that 
Lakemba  had  known  for  more  than  a 
year.  ^'  The  kind  god,"  said  the  natives, 
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^iiAd  been  very  good  to  tbem  in  ship- 
wrecking 80  many  men  at  this  particu- 
lar time.^  For  it  was  a  year  of  scanty 
crops,  and  many  of  the  saTages,  assem- 
bled for  this  feast,  had  gone  actually 
hungry  for  weeks— a  rare  occunenoe, 
howerer,  in  froitftd  Fiji,  where  the  nat- 
nnl  bountr  of  the  earth  suffices  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  idle  inhabitants. 

I  conlcl  now  understand  the  rapacity 
with  which  t^ese  savages  seized  upon 
their  victims,  their  eagerness  to  slay  and 
to  devour  them.  But  their  fondness  for 
torturing  them — ^whence  did  this  pro- 
ceed ?  It  was  evidently  not  malignant ; 
thei«  was  no  grudge  between  the  cap- 
tors and  their  x^rey.  The  men  whoee 
bodies  were  now  lying  around  in  ghast- 
ly dismemberment,  whoee  blood  crim- 
soned the  rocks,  the  gnas,  and  stained 
the  garments  of  q^ectators  who  were 
waiting  to  feed  upon  their  flesh,  would 
have  been  reoeived,  had  they  landed 
without  injury  from  the  storm,  with  the 
utmost  kindness. 

The  same  blind  sentiment  which,  I 
am  told,  occafflonally  leads  ignorant 
sailors,  upon  the  scacoasts  of  the  East- 
em  United  States,  to  grudge  ^  lending 
a  hand,^  in  case  of  disaster,  to  tiieir 
fellow-fishermen,  appeared  in  its  fiollest 
development  among  the  island  savages. 

The  New  England  fisher  thinks  it 
unluckv  to  interfere  to  sare  from  death 
an  individual  whom  Providence  is  evi- 
dently endeavoring  to  drown.  But  if 
this  duty  be  mged  upon  him  by  his 
skipper,  he  will  render  a  reluctant  as- 
eistanoe,  growling,  and  apxnrently  ex- 
pecting to  be  drowned,  some  day,  in 
retribution  for  thus  tampering  with  the 
Fates. 

The  savage,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
foil  play  to  his  superstition.  He  car- 
ries the  same  feeling  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme, and  finds  it  unlucky^  in  such  a 
case,  not  merely  to  rescue,  but  even  to 
Fpare,  the  man  who  is  marked  of  tJie 
Fates.  Hence  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  sli^ 
wrecked. 

Logical  savage !  A  religious  custom 
tnac^  itself  upon  Has  sentiiiirjit.  When 
liie  gods  are  about  to  destivy.,  man 
fihomld  aid  them  in  their  work.    And 


the  victimB  are  uniformly  devoted  to 
the  banquet. 

I  think  the  savage  priest  more  than 
half  believed  what  he  said.  The  Fijian 
honestly  regaida  the  man  who  is  about 
to  die  as  already  dead.  He  often  buries 
parents,  relatives,  dearest  friends,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  severe  illness,  before  the 
last  breath  has  passed  away ;  sometimes 
while  the  survivor  is  still  quite  consdous, 
and  able  to  speak  distinctly.  Strangely 
enough,  the  victims  of  these  barbarities 
do  not  complain  that  their  fate  is  pre- 
mature, but  accept  it  with  the  best  of 
grace. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  strange  nearness 
to  the  brute-animal  in  the  savage  of  the 
South  Seas.  These  shipwrecked  captives 
did  not  seem  to  r^ard  thdr  tortures  so 
much  an  outrage,  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent and  fate ;  and  this  captivity,  muti- 
lation, and  cruel  death,  was  precisely 
what  they  would  have  inflicted  had  tiie 
conditions  been  reversed^  and  they  had 
beat  the  captois  instead  of  the  captives. 
Even  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims hardly  seemed  distinctively  human ; 
their  groans  and  cries  were  rt^called  to 
me  more  vividly  in  later  years  by  those 
of  the  wounded  chargers  which  I  saw 
upon  the  battle-fidd  of  Custozza,  than 
by  any  expression  of  pain  which  I  have 
ever  heard  tram  man. 

The  torturing  was  done,  the  last 
wretched  captive  slain ;  but  the  savages 
still  danced  and  diouted  vrildly,  their 
eyes  flashing  and  their  nostrils  dilating  at 
the  terrible  aght  of  blood ;  yet  it  seemed 
an  excitonent  of  the  animal  instincts 
even  more  than  of  the  mind.  They 
«^ipeared  hardly  less  intdligent  and  vol- 
untaiy  in  thus  attacking  their  fellows 
who  wa>e  in  calamity,  than  the  stags  of 
the  OrirK>co  seem  when  they  turn  upon 
and  trample  the  wounded  bulL  I  seem- 
ed to  be  watchii^  the  orgies  of  beings 
not  tu  remote  frtMon  an  animal  ancestry, 
wHd  and  savage  as  the  boar  or  the  eagle. 

Yet  this  spectade  actually  brought 
me  into  a  certain  sympathy  with  it. 
Tte  fight  of  the  dd&berate  killing  of 
a  hnman  bdng  is  doubly  brutalisng 
wiien  accompanied  by  circumstances  ao 
atrociGos  as  those  I  have  descriibed; 
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and  the  eyents  of  that  day  went  far  to 
set  the  savage  stamp  upon  my  nature. 

Waimata  and  I  watched  the  scene, 
uncertain  whether  to  linger  or  to  fly. 
The  sight  was  indeed  appalling.  The 
blood  ran  away  into  the  bushes  in  rivu- 
lets, as  in  places  where  the  carnage  is 
thickest  upon  a  field  of  battle.  I  well 
remember  the  terror  with  which  its  un- 
expected quantity  impressed  me— a  feel- 

^ing  which  I  did  not  then  know  that 
Lady  Macbeth  had  expressed  in  those 
awful  words,  half  soliloquy,  half  ex- 
clamation :  *^  Who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood 
in  him  ? " 
We  remained  silent,  Waimata  and  I, 

•  with  eyes  dilated.  She  had  witnessed 
spectacles  of  this  sort  before;  and, 
though  they  were  revolting  to  her  na- 
ture, exceptionaUy  gentle  for  that  of  a 
savage,  yet  she  endured  the  sight  better 
than  I  did.    Something  of  my  disgust 


and  alarm,  however,  was  breathed  into 
her  through  that  subtle  sympathy  which 
draws  minds  together,  as  gravitation 
connects  the  planets.  She  shared  my 
revulsion  of  feeling ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  borrowed  something  of  her 
self-possession  in  the  presence  of  those 
frightful  deeds.  She  tended,  in  a  word, 
toward  civilization;  while  I  borrowed 
something  of  the  savage  nature  for  the 
time.  Strange  inversion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sexes  usually  interact  1  Wai- 
mata actually  seemed  to  appropriate  all 
my  feelings  of  humanity. 

When,  at  last,  the  bodies  were  folded 
in  thick  layers  of  the  broad  and  succu- 
lent banana-leaf,  Waimata  said, 

"  Come,  Tali,  let  us  go ;  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  any  longer."    .... 

We  strolled  away  from  the  orgies. 
The  revellers  did  not  seem  to  notice  our 
withdrawal. 

[Oontinofid  in  next  Number.] 
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WILD    BEES: 


Though,  strictly  speaking,  all  bees  are 
wild  bees — ^that  is,  incapable  of  do- 
mestication. Man's  dominion  properly 
stops  short  of  the  insect-world ;  here 
he  passes  absolutely  unregarded,  excit- 
ing neither  fear  nor  love.  The  honey- 
bees, for  instance,  are  never  strictly  do- 
mesticated, like  the  barn-fowls  and  the 
snimals,  but  only  consent  to  stay  with 
us  on  conditions.  So  slight  is  our  hold 
upon  them,  that,  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons,  and  often  without  any  reason 
at  all  that  we  can  perceive,  they  call 
together  the  colony,  and  leave  for  the 
woods  or  the  mountains,  where,  in  some 
cavity  of  oak  or  maple,  they  thrive  quite 
as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  than  in 
the  painted  hive  in  the  garden. 

It  is  said,  by  those  wise  in  such 
things,  that  every  swarm,  before  it 
leaves  the  parent-hive,  has  its  tree  se- 
lected and  cleaned  out  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  proper  time.  Years  upon 
years  of  domestication  seem  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  toward  uprooting  this 
instinct.    The  alighting  of  the  swarm 
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upon  some  branch  or  bush  near  the  hive, 
therefore,  is  not  with  a  view  to  new 
quarters  being  offered  them,  but  seems 
to  be  a  movement  usually  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  condition  of  the  queen- 
bee,  who,  unused  to  flying,  finds  herself 
fatigued  by  the  first  effort.  But  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  every  swarm  to  go 
off,  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it 
win  only  come  out  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  such  an  undertaking,  and 
that  a  passing  cloud,  or  a  rise  in  the 
wind,  after  the  bees  are  in  the  air,  will 
usually  drive  them  back  into  the  hive. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  till  after  the  bees 
have  alighted,  that  a  hive  is  offered 
them,  which,  in  most  cases,  they  forth- 
with enter,  postponing  or  abandoning 
altogether  the  tree  in  the  woods.  In 
most  cases,  though  not  in  all — for  some- 
times the  swarm  refuses  the  hive,  tak- 
ing to  wing  again  after  a  few  hours, 
and  making  off;  or,  after  having  en- 
tered it,  cleaned  it  out,  waxed  it,  and 
even  began  to  build  comb — a  sudden 
dissatisfaction  may  seize  them,  when 
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oat  they  come  and  off  they  go.  Or, 
ag&tn,  they  may  refuse  to  alight  at  aU, 
ftartiog  /or  the  wooda  at  once.  Hence, 
the  bee-keeper's  first  solicitade,  when  a 
swarm  comes  out,  is  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  alight,  and  where. 
If  they  act  undecided,  they  may  often 
be  broaght  to  terms  by  throwing  water 
among  them,  and  handfids  of  earth. 
A  friend  of  mine,  working  in  his  corn- 
field one  day,  saw  a  swarm  passing  near 
him,  when  he  began  to  shower  dirt  upon 
them,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  settle  on  a  hill  of  com  in  a  few 
moments.  I  would  not  even  say  that 
the  apparently  absnrd  practice-— now  en- 
tirely discredited  by  regular  bee-keep- 
ers, but  still  resorted  to  by  some  unsci- 
entific folk— of  beating  upon  tin  pans, 
blowing  horns,  and  creating  an  uproar 
generally,  might  not  be  without  good 
results.  Certainly,  not  by  drowning  the 
"  orders  "  of  the  queen,  but  by  impress- 
ing the  bees  with  some  unusual  commo- 
tion in  nature.  It  is,  by  the  way,  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  notion,  that  the  queen- 
Ijco  18  in  any  sense  a  ruler,  and  issues 
her  royal  orders  to  willing  subjects. 
The  swarm  cling  to  her  because  she  is 
their  life.  She  is  the  only  female  bee, 
and  without  her  the  colony  must  soon 
perish.  But  the  bees,  the  workers,  are 
her  maaters  and  keepers,  and  often  re- 
strain hi'.T  moTcments  yery  much  against 
her  will. 

The  past  season  I  witnessed  two  swarms 
take  their  leave  of  patent  hiyes  and  of 
ciyilization  generally.  One  swarm  had 
come  out  the  day  before,  and,  without 
alighting,  had  returned  to  the  parent- 
hive— some  hitch  in  the  plan,  perhaps, 
or,  may-be,  the  queen  had  found  her 
wings  too  weak.  The  next  day  they 
came  out  again,  and  were  hived.  But 
something  offended  them,  or  else  the 
•tree  in  the  woods — perhaps  some  royal 
old  maple  or  birch,  holding  its  head 
high  above  all  others,  with  snug,  spa- 
cious, irregular  chambers  and  galleries 
— had  t«o  many  attractions;  fi)r  they 
were  presently  diaoorered  fillhog  the  air 
•for  the  gaidM.  aadivliliiiag  excitedly 

nrbe^  to  drift 
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they  had  become  separated  from  the 
other  bees,  and,  drawing  together  in  a 
more  compact  mass  or  cloud,  away  they 
went,  a  humming,  fiying  vortex  of  bees, 
the  queen  in  the  centre,  and  the  swarm 
revolving  around  her  as  a  pivot, — over 
meadows,  across  creeks  and  swamps, 
straight  for  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  mile  distant, — slow  at  first,  so 
that  the  youth  who  gave  chase  kept  up 
with  them,  but  increasing  their  speedy 
till  only  a  fox-hound  could  have  kept 
them  in  sight.  I  saw  the  youth  labor- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  saw 
his  white  shirt-sleeves  gleam  as  he  en- 
tered the  woods ;  bat  he  returned  a  few 
hours  afterward,  without  any  clue  as  to 
the  particular  tree  in  which  they  had  • 
taken  refuge  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
that  covered  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  other  swarm  came  out  about  one 
o^clock  of  a  hot  July  day,  and  at  onoe 
showed  symptoms  that  alarmed  the 
keeper,  who,  however,  did  not  throw 
either  dirt  or  water.  The  house  was 
situated  on  a  steep  side-bill.  Behind 
it  the  ground  rose,  for  a  hundred  rods 
or  so,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to 
chase  them  up  this  Mil,  if  chase  them 
we  should,  was  by  no  means  inviting ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 
course  lay  in  this  direction.  Throwing 
off  my  coat,  I  hurried  on,  before  the 
swarm  was  yet  fairly  organized  and  un- 
der way,  determined  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  The  route  soon  led  mo  into 
a  field  of  standing  rye,  every  spear  of 
which  held  its  head  above  my  own. 
Plunging  recklessly  forward,  my  course 
marked  to  those  watching  from  below 
by  the  agitated  and  wriggling  grain,  I 
emerged  from  the  miniature  forest  just 
in  time  to  see  the  runaways  disappear- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  fifty 
rods  in  advance  of  me.  Lining  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  soon  reached  the 
hill-top,  my  breath  utterly  gone,  and 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  every 
pore  of  my  skin.  On  the  other  side 
the  country  opened  deep  and  wide.  A 
large  valley  swept  around  to  the  north, 
heavily  wooded  at  its  head  and  on  its 
•idee.    It  became  evident  at  once  that 
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tbc  bees  hud  mado  good  their  escape, 
and  that  whether  they  had  etopped  on 
ono  side  if  the  valley  or  the  other,  or 
had,  indeed,  cleared  the  opposite  moun- 
tain and  gone  into  Bome  unknown  for- 
est beyond,  was  entirely  problematicftl. 
A  family  in  the  valley,  whose  house 
was  in  the  tine  of  their  course,  had  not 
seen  or  heard  them  -  &s,  of  course,  they 
would  not,  being  some  three  hundred 
feet  beneath  them.  I  turned  back,  there- 
fore, thinking  of  the  honey-laden  tree 
that  some  of  these  forests  would  bold 
before  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

I  heard  of  a  youth  in  the  neighlwr- 
iiood,  more  lucky  than  myself  on  a  like 
occasion.  It  seems  that  he  had  got  well 
in  advance  of  the  swarm,  wbose  roQt« 
lay  over  a  hill,  as  in  my  ease,  and,  as 
he  neared  the  summit,  hat  in  hand,  the 
bees  had  just  como  up  and  were  all 
about  him.  Presently  he  noticed  them, 
hovering  about  his  straw  liat,  and 
alighting  on  his  arm ;  and,  in  almost 
as  brief  a  time  as  it  takes  to  relate  it, 
the  whole  swarm  had  followed  the 
queen  into  hia  hat.  Being  near  a  Btone 
wall,  he  coolly  deposited  his  prize  upon 
it,  quickly  disengaged  himself  from  the 
ftccommodnting  bees,  and  returned  for 
a  hive.  The  explanation  of  this  sioga- 
lar  circumstance,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the 
queen,  unosed  to  such  long  and  heavy 
flights,  was  obliged  to  alight  from  very 
exhaustion.  It  is  not  very  unuaunl  for 
swarms  to  be  thus  found  in  remote  fields, 
collected  upon  a  bush  or  branch  of  a 

When  a  swarm  migrates  to  the  woods 
in  this  manner,  the  individual  bees,  as 
I  have  intimated,  do  not  move  in  right 
lines  or  straight  forward,  like  a  flock 
of  birds,  but  round  and  round,  like 
chaff  in  a  whirlwind.  Unitedly  they 
form  a  humming,  revolving  mass,  which 
keeps  just  high  enough  to  clear  all  ob- 
stacles, except  in  crossing  deep  valleys, 
when,  of  coarse,  it  may  be  very  high. 
The  swarm  seems  to  bo  guided  by  a 
line  of  couriers,  which  may  be  Been  (at 
least  at  the  outset)  constantly  going  and 
coming.  As  they  take  a  direct  course, 
there  is  always  some  chance  of  follow- 
ing Ihcm  to  the  tree,  tmless  tbt?  go  a, 
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long  distance,  and  some  obstruction, 
like  a  wood,  or  a  swamp,  or  a  higti  hill, 
intervenes — enough  chance,  at  any  rate, 
to  stimulate  the  lookers-on  to  give  vig- 
orous chase  as  long  as  their  wind  holds 
out.  If  the  bees  are  successfully  fol- 
lowed to  their  retreat,  two  plans  are 
feasible :  either  to  fell  tlie  tree  at  once, 
and  seek  to  hive  them,  perhaps  bring 
them  home  in  the  section  of  the  tree 
that  contains  the  cavity ;  or  leave  the 
tree  till  Fall,  then  invite  your  neiglt- 
bora,  and  go  and  cut  it,  and  see  tiio 
ground  flow  with  honey.  The  former 
course  is  more  businc^-Iike ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  one  usually  recommended 
by  one's  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  any  given   locality,  especially  in 
the  more  wooded  and  n 
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trictci,  the  number  of  swarms  that  thus 
aeeert  their  independence  fonns  quite  a 
large  per  cent.  In  the  northern  Slates 
tUeso  swarms  very  often  perish  before 
Spring ;  hut  in  such  a  country  as  Flori- 
da they  seem  to  multiply,  till  bee- 
trees  are  very  common.  In  the  Wwt, 
also,  wild  honey  is  often  gathered  in 
large  quantities.  I  noticed,  not  long 
since,  that  some  wood-ciiopi»cr»,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  felled  a 
tree  that  bad  several  pailfula  in  it. 

Perhaps  nearly  one  third  of  dU  the 
runaway  sivarms  leave  when  no  one  is 
about,  and  hence  ore  nnseen  and  un- 
heard, save,  perchance,  by  some  distant 
laborers  in  the  field,  or  by  some  youtb 
ploughing  on  the  side  of  the  mouutaiu, 
who  hears  an  unusual  humming  noise, 
and  sees  the  swarm  dimly  whirling  by 
overhead,  and.  maj-I)e,  gives  chase;  or 
he  may  simply  catch  the  sound,  when  he 
pauses,  looks  quickly  around,  but  Kes 
nothing.  Wlicn  be  comes  in  at  night, 
he  tells  how  he  heard  or  saw  a  swarm 
of  bees  go  over;  and,  perhaps,  from 
beneath  one  of  the  hives  in  the  garden 
a  block  mass  of  bees  has  disappeared 
during  the  day. 

The  sequel  to  the  going  olF  of  the 
bees  in  Bummer  is  tlie  hunting  of  them 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  entirely  worth  the 
while  to  lose  one  of  the  later  BWan 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  looking 
for  them  afkir  they  shall  have  laid  up 
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their  store  of  honey.  Bee-hunting  is 
the  poetry  of  sport,  and  has  a  sufficient 
reward  even  if  no  tree  be  found.  The 
rich,  warm  September  days  is  the  time 
usually  chosen.  The  honey-yielding 
flowers  are  nearly  all  gone  by  this  time, 
and  the  bees  roam  far  and  wide  in  quest 
of  food.  If  the  bee-hunter  has  no  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  probable  where- 
abouts of  an  escaped  swarm,  he  begins 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
wood.  His  principal  appliance  is  a 
small  box  with  a  glass  lid,  into  which 
he  nicely  fits  a  piece  of  comb  filled  with 
honey.  The  first  honey-bee  he  discov- 
ers leisurely  probing  some  thistle-head 
in  a  remote  field  or  on  a. hill,  he  gently 
sweeps  into  his  box,  watching  its  move- 
ments through  the  glass  lid.  The  bee, 
at  first  alarmed,  struggles  to  get  out; 
but  catching  the  smell  of  honey,  for- 
gets its  captivity,  and,  like  a  true  Yan- 
kee determined  to  make  the  most  of 
every  mishap,  falls  to  taking  its  fill. 
The  box  is  then  placed  upon  a  stump 
or  rock,  the  lid  gently  withdrawn,  and 
the  hunter  steps  back  a  pace  or  two  to 
watch  the  bee  take  fiight,  which  it  docs 
in  about  one  minute — ^that  is,  as  soon 
as  filled  with  honey.  Rising  a  few  feet 
in  the  air,  it  circles  around  two  or  three 
times,  takes  its  bearings,  and  strikes  a 
bee-line  for  home.  If  it  goes  toward 
the  woods  or  mountains,  the  chances 
are  that  it  belongs  to  a  wild  swarm, 
and  the  hunter  eagerly  waits  for  its  re- 
turn; if  toward  the  settlement,  or  a 
farm-house,  another  bee  is  procured  and 
experimented  with  as  before. 

In  case  a  bee  cannot  be  readily  found, 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  heat 
a  fiat  stone  and  bum  upon  it  some  refuse 
comb  or  honey.  The  scent  will  soon 
attract  a  bee,  when  it  may  be  treated 
as  above  described.  If  the  tree  is  any- 
where within  half  a  mile,  the  bee  usu- 
ally returns  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
his  fellows,  to  whom,  by  some  myste- 
rious language,  he  has  communicated 
the  secret  of  the  box  of  honey.  These 
fiU  tlMmielTeBi  aad  depart  as  before. 
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time,  a  line  of  bees  may  be  established. 
The  hunter  follows  them  into  the  woods, 
and,  keeping  the  direction,  marks  the 
trees  for  a  long  distance.  In  many 
cases  he  finds  his  prize  without  much 
further  trouble;  but  in  as  many  cases 
he  is  obliged  to  cross-line  them — that 
is,  establish  a  second  line  at  an  angle 
with  the  first ;  where  the  two  lines  in- 
tersect each  other,  he  may  confidently 
expect  his  search  to  end.  Changing  his 
base  of  operations,  therefore,  to  another 
field  or  hill  half  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
if  the  lay  of  the  land  permits,  he  seeks 
to  line  them  as  before,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  immediate  locality  of  the  tree. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  be  a  large  one,  with 
top  more  or  less  decayed. 

The  finding  of  a  wild  swarm,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  easy  and  simple  a  matter 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  on  paper.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hunter  is  much  more 
apt  to  get  hold  of  a  hive-bee,  than  the 
representative  of  a  wild  swarm.  This 
consumes  time.  Or,  if  he  captures  one 
of  the  latter  without  delay,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
establish  a  reliable  first-line.  A  bee  is 
a  small  object  to  follow  with  the  naked 
eye ;  and  then,  the  wind  may  cause  it 
to  defiect  from  its  course,  and  thus  mis- 
lead the  hunter  at  the  outset.  The  na- 
tive bee-hunters  of  Australia  attach 
some  white  cottony  substance  to  the 
bee,  which  not  only  retards  its  flight, 
but  makes  it  a  more  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  eye.  I  have  heard  of  our  bee- 
hunters  sprinkling  the  bees  with  flour 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  the  most  novel  and  ingenious  de- 
vice I  have  ever  heard  of,  is  the  sprink- 
ling of  them  with  sulphur.  A  young 
farmer  in  one  of  the  interior  districts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  takes 
an  occasional  spare  day  to  look  up  bees, 
writes  me  he  has  tried  it  with  marked 
efiect.  It  seems  to  enrage  the  bees,  and 
set  them  in  a  perfect  uproar;  so  that 
not  only  may  they  be  followed  through 
the  air  more  readily  by  the  sound  they 
make,  but  the  whole  swarm  is  presently 
humming  at  a  fearful  rate.  He  says  he 
has  heard  the  uproar  when  twenty  rods 
firom  the  tree.    And,  contrary  to  what 
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one  might  expect,  instead  of  Iwing  driv- 
en away  from  the  hunter's  box,  this  bees 
come  thicker  and  foBter,  The  swarm  is 
thoroughly  waked  up,  and  presently  in 
the  wildest  state  of  escitcmeat. 

To  get  a  aaffieient  base  for  the  tri- 
angle, ia  most  locnlitics,  is  another  diffi- 
culty when  two  lines  have  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  or,  worst  of  nil,  the  tree  may 
be  a  mile  or  two  away. 

It  is  fascinating  sport,  however, — the 
great  bright  dnyn,  the  sightly  hills 
aud  remote  fields,  and  the  eager  Georch 
through  the  woods,  with  sharp  scrultny 
of  the  old  trees. 

If  the  tree  is  much  decayed,  the  comb 
is  often  fearHiHy  broken  up  and  much 
of  the  honey  wasted  by  felling  it,  which 
course,  however,  has  no  alternative.  The 
bees  that  have  escaped  the  deluge  of 
honey,  come  poaring  out  into  the  air, 
ready  to  make  war  upon  any  thing. 
They  are  sometimes  effectually  disposed 
of  with  a  matcli  and  a  little  rye-atraw ; 
but  the  safest  and  wisest  plan  is  imme- 
diately to  atop  up  ail  openings  but  one, 
leaving  in  this  room  enough  to  enter  a 
pipe-stem ;  then  give  them  a  few  puffs 
of  tobacco-smoke.  This  deadens  them 
instantly,  and  recders  them  quite  harm- 

Bce-trees  are  sometimes  found  by  per- 
sons walking  in  the  woods  on  n  bright 
<isy  oF  early  Spring,  while  the  ground 
is  yet  covered  with  snow.  The  bees, 
induced  to  come  forth  by  the  warmth 
aud  the  sunshine,  are  blinded  by  the 
snow,  and  fall  to  the  ground  near  their 
retreat. 

The  honey-bee  is,  of  course,  aa  im- 
portation, Asia,  perhaps,  being  its  origi- 
nal home,  Onr  truly  native  boney- 
maker  is  the  "  burly,  dozing  bumble- 
bee "  of  Emerson's  poem,  in  whoso  nat- 
ural history  every  country-boy  is  inter- 
ested. The  first  humblc-hce  in  Spring 
is  as  interesting  an  event  as  the  first 
bird  or  the  first  wild-flower.  A  chord 
is  touched  in  the  wonderful  hnrp  of 
nature,  which  was  before  silent.  Wc 
ans  walking  in  the  tender  fields,  or 
^ong  the  border  of  the  woods,  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May, 
wlicB  this  familiar  sound,  like  the  horn 


of  some  fairy  horseman,  bursts  upon  the 
ear.  Or  is  it  the  South-vriiid,  taking 
form  and  voice,  so  soft  and  warm  and 
prophetic,  wooing  the  violets  and  dan- 
delions to  hasten  forth  ?  No  doubt  the 
South-wind  sent  her,  for  ahu  comes  me- 
oudering  along  close  to  the  earth,  search- 
ing out  every  nook  and  comer,  and 
blowing  the  good  tidings  into  the  vor7 
ears  of  the  mice  in  their  retreats, 

Emerson,  in  the  little  poem  referred 
to,  has  described  her  coming  with  as 
much  truth  of  history  as  of  poetry. 


tb  n  net  of  alilsiiis  bai 
vvn  tbo  ho  lima  wbII, 
d.  irith  mfUiHi  Uuchl: 


With  tb;  mollair,  brc«r  ban." 

The  bumble-bees  come  singly,  never 
in  pairs,  anil  only  one  sex — the  female. 
In  the  bee-kin gdonia,  royalty  is  con- 
fin«d  exclusively  to  the  femaleii.  All 
females  ore  queens.  Whese  this  Urge 
queen-bee,  which  is  the-  only  one  we 
see  in  the  Spring,  comes  from,  ia  u  mys- 
tery— apparently  from  a  warmer  re- 
gion, like  the  birds ;  but  the  books  say 
a  few  escape  the  rigors  of  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  and  come  out  in  the 
Spring,  like  the  frogs,  &c.  At  any  rate 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  special  pro- 
viaion  of  nature  for  it,  since  it  is  only 
the  queen  thit  lasts  over.  She  is  im- 
pregnated by  the  males  in  August,  goes 
into  winter-quarters  in  tlio  Fall,  in  some 
snug  retreat  or  other,  and  lies  torpid  till 
Spring. 


■I  Whim  lie  fltrw  northirollenj  bic 
CaDlswuindlaudoDter 
ITioQ  slroiidyilombortat  decji 


Th7  aloFp  nukei  ridlmilou," 

After  this  long  nap,  the  quecn-muthcr 
appears  iresh  and  new,  hunts  out  some 
ahnndoned  mouse-nest  in  the  meadow- 
bottoms  or  in  D  stone-heap,  or  some  such 
place,  and  sets  up  her  household  gods 
solitary  aid  alone.  A  few  rude  cells  or 
Slicks  are  eonalructed,  eggs  deposited. 
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and  in  due  time,  say  in  early  June, 
the  young  appear.  These  are  neuters, 
neither  male  nor  female,  but  workers. 
These  proceed  to  build  other  cells  and 
fill  them  with  honey,  relieving  the  queen 
of  all  care  but  the  laying  of  the  eggs. 
This  first  honey  is  very  delicious,  being 
clear  and  white,  like  the  cloTer-honey 
in  the  hiye,  but  of  a  different  flayor. 
Ordinarily,  the  quantity  found  in  a 
single  nest  is  very  small,  scarcely  more 
than  a  large  tablespoonful.  One  sum- 
mer, when  a  boy,  by  making  it  a  point, 
I  collected  quite  a  boxful  in  the  comb, 
making,  when  pressed  out,  abput  a  pint 
of  clear  honey,  and  representing  the 
labor  of  two  or  three  dozen  swarms. 

Near  midsummer  the  males  are  hatch- 
ed ;  these  are  the  stingless,  white-faced 
bees  of  the  boys.  Their  sole  function 
is  to  impregnate  the  female  for  the  next 
season.  The  nest  is  not  abandoned  till 
the  latter  part  of  August,  though  the 
honey  is  gone  long  before  that  time. 
The  bees  then  come  out  on  the  warm 
days,  and  dart  and  hover  and  pursue 
each  other  about  the  entrance  of  the 
nest,  making  a  loud,  humming  noise. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  the  queen-bee 
appears,  and  is  pursued  by  the  males. 

Through  September  the  bumble-bees 
lead  a  roving,  homeless  life,  wallowing 
languidly  in  thistle-blows,  and  usually 
passing  the  night  and  weathering  a  se- 
vere storm  on  the  lee-side  of  one,  till 
they  finally  die  from  cold  and  exposure. 
The  royal  scion,  in  the  meantime,  has 
stowed  herself  away,  no  one  knows 
where. 

Emerson's  bumble-bee  was  a  philoso- 
pher, as  all  bumble-bees  arc,  and  wore 
yellow  breeches,  which  all  bumble-bees 
do  not.  There  are,  indeed,  said  to  be 
several  dozen  varieties  or  species  in  the 
United  Btates,  but,  ordinarily,  one  no- 
tices not  more  than  half  a  dozen  va- 
rieties. Besides  the  "  yellow-brccched," 
which  is  the  most  common,  there  is  the 
white-breeched,  the  black- breeched,  and 
the  red-breeched,  with  modifications  of 
each.  The  red^breccbed  it  a  small  bee, 
and  quite  rare,  yet  I  remember  one  sea- 
eon  wImh  ihtf  Wire  Abandaat    TUej 
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nest  in  the  ground,  going  two  £set  or 
more  into  the  bank,  following  a  mouse- 
hole,  and  appropriating  the  nest  at  the 
end  of  it.  I  have  exhumed  them,  and 
found  a  mass  of  comb,  filled  with  honey, 
grubs,  and  young  bees,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  man's  double-fist. 

Then  there  is  a  small  light-colored 
bee,  about  the  same  size,  that  frequently 
nests  in  bams,  building  in  vacant  mor- 
tices, or  in  the  space  above  the  tenon 
of  a  brace  where  the  mice  have  made 
their  beds.  One  sees  the  bees  going  in 
and  out  through  the  cracks.  Rap  on 
the  beam  or  brace,  and  they  set  up  a 
loud  buzzing. 

Then  there  is  a  very  rich,  aristocratic- 
looking  bumble-bee,  with  broad,  glossy 
wings,  new  yellow  waistcoat  and  new 
velvety  breeches,  always  looking  fresh 
and  clean  and  distinguished — a  bee  that 
one  readily  discriminates.  I  have  never 
found  its  nest. 

The  more  common  yellow-breeched 
bees  love  the  mice-nests  in  old  meadow- 
bottoms,  where  they  are  turned  up  and 
plundered  by  the  hay-makers,  the  boyb 
especially  delighting  in  the  sport  and 
the  honey.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
pay  dearly  for  the  fun ;  for  a  bee  in  the 
bonnet  is  nothing  to  a  bee  in  the  trow- 
sers-leg.  A  bumble-bee  can  sting  as 
many  times  as  a  flea  can  bite.  The 
honey-bee  stings  but  once,  and  dies, 
leaving  his  weapon  in  the  flesh;  but 
his  larger  relative  deals  stab  after  stab, 
and  the  helpless  youth  into  whose  trow- 
scrs-leg  he  has  found  a  lodgment,  dances 
a  lively  step  for  a  few  momenta. 

The  bumble-bec^s  usual  mode  of  at- 
tack, however,  is  to  fly  directly  for  the 
face  and  neck  ;  and  he  gets  Ix^ncath  the 
clothing  of  the  pedal  extremities  only 
when  his  wings  are  disabled,  and  the 
enemy  stands  unsuspectingly  about. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  bumble- 
bee tribe,  and  the  terror  of  the  boys,  is 
the  large  white,  or  very  light-yellow, 
epecics.  It  is  quick  to  anger  and  slow 
to  relent.  Indeed,  it  pursues  the  mo- 
lester with  the  pertinacity  of  a  bull- 
dog or  a  colporter.  A  spectator  of 
the  operation  of  hay-making  and  hay- 
gathering  may  have  seen  a  mower  pause 


1  his  Ewath,  duck  hie  buad  once  or 
twice,  beat  the  air  about  his  ears  with 
his  riile ;  then  duck  agaia,  lower  than 
bcrore,  aiid  drop  hia  tool  and  go  aUak- 
iog  away,  warding  off,  with  his  firm  or 
a  EiiTitch  or  grasii,  some  inviaiblo  enemy. 
Oi*  the  bo;,  tosaicg  the  ha<f  behind  the 
mowci's,  may  be  observed  to  break  ranks, 
and,  whipping  his  bead  and  ears  wildly 
with  haudhik  of  bay,  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Presently  he  pauses,  and  listens ; 
then  goes  at  it  agaiu,  more  vigorously 
than  before.  This  wolf  of  a  bumble- 
bee will  thos  dog  him  half  across  the 
fiBlii.  Knock  him  down,  and,  if  not 
scriouEly  injured,  he  at  once  gets  up 
and  cornea  straight  for  you,  and  will 
not  let  you  go  till  ha  is  disabled  ont 

A  still  more  lively  and  spirited  little 
comedy,  however,  is  enacted  in  the  hay- 
field,  when  a  hornet's  ucat  is  run  into 
or  laiu  bare  by  tbe  mowers.  There  is 
a  retreat  then  of  all  bands  in  hot  haste. 
The  movements  of  a  hornet  are  so  much 
quicker  than  those  of  a  bnmble-bee, 
their  um  so  much  more  sure,  and  their 
numbers  eo  much  greater,  that  beating 
them  oS  is  of  little  avail.  A  precipi- 
tate retreat,  and,  if  pursued,  a  prostrat- 
ing of  yourself  upon  the  ground,  your 
face  bnried  in  the  hay,  is  the  only  safe 
course.  After  the  bees  have  settled 
back  into  their  paper-house,  a  wisp  of 
Btraw  (if  you  must  dispose  of  them), 
lighted  with  a  match,  and  suddenly 
placed  at  the  entrance,  will  make  short 
work  of  them. 

The  yoUow-jackcta  are  much  more 
common  than  tlieir  congeucn,  the  black. 
Scarcely  a  season  passes  tbat  the  various 
farm  occupations  do  not  disclose  nu- 
merous nests  of  the  former,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  fence,  filling  the  end  of 
a  hollow  log,  fastened  to  a  bush,  or 
pendant  from  the  peak  of  the  bam ; 
but  rare  and  memorable  is  the  finding 
the  nest  of  the  black  homet  In  Mary- 
land, I  have  found  them  building  on  a 
blackberry-bush  within  a  few  tnchea  of 
the  groond ;  but  in  the  more  northern 
Btates,  eo  far  as  I  have  observed,  they 
always  build  in  the  woods  a  large  cono- 
ahaped  nest,  suspended  from  some  high 
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branch,  and,  of  all  bee-kind,  are  the 
nglteGt  customers  to  deal  with. 

The  notion  among  the  boys,  that  if 
you  throw  a  stone  at  the  aesi,  a  single 
bee  will  follow  its  path  back  and  strike 
the  thrower  unerringly  in  the  face,  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  It  certainly 
is  not  safe  to  stand  very  near  and  throw 
stones  at  them.  The  avengiug  hornet 
comee  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  bul- 
let; and  if  you  do  not  stagger  from  the 
gross  weight  of  iho  blow,  you  certainly 
du  from  its  lightning-like  suddenntes, 
and  the  sharp  pain  that  accompanies  it. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  huge  nest,  largo 
as.  a  peck-measure,  that  some  sharp-eyed 
trnveller  discovered  a  few  rods  from  the 
highway  in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  not 
far  from  the  paternal  farmhouse,  and 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  we 
youngsters  used  to  peep  at  it  from  be- 
neath the  underbrush )  No  atones  were 
ever  thrown  at  tbat  nest  by  us,  though 
our  fingers  fairly  burned,  at  times,  to 
give  them  a  sbot ;  and  in  tbe  Fall, 
after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  there  hung 
the  object  of  our  terror,  empty  and  for- 
lorn, its  frail  walls  destined  to  be  ap- 
propriated ere  long  by  some  sporismau 
for  gun-wadding. 

Many  more  ncats  of  thb  kind  are  be- 
gun than  are  over  finished,  some  mishap 
terminiilJDg  the  career  of  the  founder 
before  any  ofiapring  could  be  had.  One 
sees  these  little  balloon-shaped  begin- 
nings stuck  around  in  various  places, 
varying  in  size  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  growth  of  a 
hornet's  nest.  It  seems  to  increase  in 
size  as  naturally  as  a  sq^uash  or  pump- 
kin, and  about  as  fikit,  and  apparently 
in  the  same  mauncr,  from  within,  out. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  more  than 
two  or  three  horuota  at  one  time  crawl- 
ing about  on  the  outside  of  the  nest, 
aud  ihGBc  have  the  air  of  surveyors, 
rather  than  of  builders;  the  eKponsion 
secins  to  lie  from  within.  So  it  ia,  aud 
frciin  without  also.  And  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hornet  as  an  arclu- 
tect:  he  is  constantly  tearing  down  bis 
house  and  building  it  larger,  to  accom- 
modate his  increasing  family.  The  vital 
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♦Hgkttgg  on  his  swcatj  haads 
onnav  and  showizii^  hk  li^it  bnff^ol- 
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tht  haz»d  aad  haadle  to  hs  own  tool, 
Sid,  loCiBg  it  up  aad  embraang  it 
with  his  kgs»  ties  awaj  with  it  to  his 
ceil,  whidi  is  sobk  Stde  rosod  caritj 
an  inch  or  two  dccp^  ia  a  rail,  or  post, 
cr  stsmp :  and  whida^  afker  being  lined 
with  these  lats  of  grcem  kares.  is  filled 
with  a  jdk>w,aahre^ike  substance,  that 
no  doobt  caetaina  the  eg^  of  the  bee, 
then  nicelT  capped  or  headed  with  mote 
ebcBiar  bets  of  leaTeSy  scaled  up,  and 
ieft  to  its  fiiitCL 


The  wa^is  propo*  maj  furij  ciaim  s 
pan  of  BBT  attcstioB  (and  the  j  nsoalhr 
leceiTe  it  when  I  meet  widi  their  nestsX 
boty  on  the  present  occaskxu  I  extend 
to  them  the  coortcsj  which  I  wonld 
tftaakfaUr  reeeiTe  froaa  them  in  lain, 
bj  respectfalhr  giring  them  the  go-bj. 


A  WOMAyS   BIGHT. 


vn. 


EisEXK  3st  bT  the  window,  finic?  a 
basket  with  caJLCs  and  sandwiches, 
which  Sister  Goodkrre  had  giren  to 
her  axid  Tiliia  to  cafrr  to  camp-mecting 
the  ocst  loonizns:  How  Ae  had  coont- 
ed  the  dxfs^  azui  longed  for  the  coming 
of  thss  eazsp-meetzn^  monring !  If  she 
had  saaijTtd  her  Gootioas  (wba^  she 
oe^er  did;,  she  woold  ha?e  discoTeted 
tiiat  nine  had  scarcsir  thooght  of  the 
eunpHneeting  at  aH  aa  a  refi^ons  s«^ 
Tice.  Having  neTS*  attended  one,  she 
might  hacfe  Emcied  that  it  wooid  be 
pleasant  to  hear  people  pray  and  sing 
in  ^e  open  air — qclIt  she  did  not  think 
of  the  people  at  aO.  She  longed  for 
her  f'id  Sriemiav  ^^  woodo,  the  air.  the 
snmmer  ^£j.  From  babyhood  these 
had  htaoL  her  dosest  cooqiaiiioQa^  and 
tiiia  waift  the  iSat  jearof  her  Hie  that 
had  shot  her  awaj  frook  Aem  alL  From 
diss  low  ieat.  whne  she  sat  a<iWy  Ae  had 


where  she  itood  at  work,  spread  a  car- 
row  s&p  of  skr ;  and,  looking  sp.  she 
had  sometimes  seen  the  peacefhl  doods 
come  sailing  down  the  Talky.  and  this 
was  an  that  she  had  known  of  the  sum- 
mer. Often,  in  tke  lai^nid  erenings, 
die  had  dropped  her  Kx>k  and  turned 
a  wistftil  £ice  awar  &om  Tilda  Stade*^ 
scmtinfrrng  gaze  and  wearying  Toice, 
and.  lookiizg  beyond  the  trees  ont  to 
the  serene  West,  a  soft  desire  had  stirred 
in  her  heart  for  something  sweeter  and 
better  than  she  had  erer  known — she 
knew  not  what.  We.  who  know  her 
w^  know  that  it  was  the  first  mysteri- 
oos  stir  of  the  son!  of  the  giri-woman, 
dindy  yearning  for  companionship,  for 
sympathy,  for  tendemessw  soeh  as  had 
nerer  entered  her  barrm  Hfe  in  Bnsr- 

« 

Tille.  The  snmmer  should  hare  giren 
some  holiday  to  serecteen ;  it  bad  given 
none  to  her.  But  goiEig  to  the  woods 
for  a  sin^  day.  she  thought,  woold  be 
a  good  deal  better  than  nc^hing.  Thus, 
Hf^  of  heart,  at  ^t^  o'clock  the  next 
r.  she  ascended,  with  TiMa.  into 
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the  Teliiclu  of  Brother  Goodlovc,  which 
was  to  cany  his  brethren  &nd  sifters  to 
the  camp-ground  for  twentr-flve  centa  a 
peisoD.  It  wa8  a  high,  springlees  wngoD, 
with  btinrda  laid  acrosa  for  seats,  and, 
this  tDoming,  wiu  crowded  with  passen- 
gers. A  number  of  fllHtera  bore  witoesa 
to  its  being  a  very  uncomfortable  equi- 
page, by  BUQctry  little  groacs  coaccming 
tlieir  aching  backs.  Eircne,  Bitting  at 
one  end,  wliorc  the  boughs  of  the  bend- 
ing tn«3  brushed  her  as  eho  passed, 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  pleasures 
of  the  ride.  The  road  ran  by  flequea- 
t«red  forms  and  through  the  woods,  all 
the  way.  The  young  light  shimmered 
throngli  the  leaves  above  and  around 
them ;  the  air  was  full  of  soft  sounds 
and  of  pleasant  smells ;  of  the  fragrance 
at  resinous  branches  and  juicy  ferns 
crushed  beneath  the  wagon-wheels.  Ei- 
rene  took  it  in  at  every  pore,  and 
grew  as  glad  as  the  birds  singing  over 
her  head.  AJler  a  two  hours'  drive, 
they  entered  a  new  road  cut  through 
the  woods,  and  a  distinct  munnur  of 
baman  voices  reached  their  ears ;  and 
then  what  seemed  to  Eirene  to  be  an 
extraordinary  sight  for  sach  a.  place, 
greeted  her  eye*.  Under  the  treosi,  all 
along  the  roadside,  booths  had  been 
erected  of  green  boughs,  and  under  them 
men  and  women  aeeraed  to  bo  drivijig 
on  astonbhiug  trade  in  small-beer,  gin- 
gerbread, candies  and  doughnuts,  and 
other  liarmleBS  commodities.  New-com- 
txa  were  constantly  arriving.  Wagon- 
loads  of  the  sisters  and  brethren  of  tho 
diurch ;  young  men  and  their  "  girls," 
in  buggies,  arrayed  in  their  best,  nearly 
all  of  whom  stopped  at  tho  stalls  to  re- 
gale themselves  with  ginger-pop,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  innocent  refreshments. 
At  last,  through  the  shifting  leaves, 
Eirene  caught  glimpses  of  white  tents, 
forming  a  semicircle  under  the  forest- 
trees,  surrounding  an  amphilbeatre  of 
rude  seats  Hacing  a  rude  pulpit  canopied 
by  the  boughs  of  beeches  and  elms. 
Their  wagon  stopped  outside  of  this  in- 
closuro.  Tilda  Btadc,  honiediy  alight- 
ing, aessted  Eirene  to  do  the  same,  in- 
fi»D^g  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
wae  the   '*  blessed   camp-ground,  and 


yonder  was  the  very  spot  where  she  re- 
ceived the  blesmng  of  sanctiflcation — 
where  Jesua  spoke  porfect  peace  to  her 
soul."  Taking  Eirene's  hand,  she  led 
her  toward  a  Urge  tent  bearing  tlio 
name  of  "  Busyviile  "  above  the  door, 
Th«y  were  now  fairly  on  the  camp- 
ground, and  Eirene  beheld  what  was  to 
her  a  most  unwonted  and  picturesque 
sight.  Tiny  flres,  made  from  dried 
boaghs,  were  crackling  in  the  rear  of 
every  tent ;  and  on  these,  kettles  were 
boiling  and  meats  wore  frying.  Eiitom- 
pore  tables,  set  under  the  trees,  were 
spread  with  white  cloths,  garnished 
with  flowers,  and  loaded  with  viands. 
Pretty  young  sisters  iu  while  sun-bon- 
nets, white  aprons,  and  gay  frocks, 
superintended  these  tables ;  while  ma- 
trons in  close  "  shakera  "  and  demure 
dresses  hovered  about  the  fires,  guard- 
ing the  meats  and  watching  the  tea-pots 
and  coffee-pots,  lest  their  delicious 
liquids  should  run  too  low  to  supply 
tho  nnnperouB  hungry  people  waiting 
for  breakfast.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
most  varied  sounds.  Birds  twittered  in 
the  trees.  Oirls  chattered  and  laughed 
with  each  other,  and  flirted  in  a  half- 
subdued,  half-pious  way,  with  the  young 
brethren,  whose  plates  they  piled  and 
whose  cupa  they  flileii ;  while  the  wom- 
en by  the  flres  talked  in  low,  mysteri- 
ous tones  to  each  other,  ns  women  will. 
From  manifold  tents  issued  Ihc  sounda 
of  moroing  devotions.  Old  hymns  and 
old  tunes  of  every  conceivable  rhythm 
and.  metre  met  in  mid-air  in  inextricable 
confusion.  In  one  tent  could  be  heard 
the  sobs  of  a  sore  soul  wailing  over  its 
[dnB,  amid  a  Babel  of  prayers  rising  to 
heaven  in  its  behalf;  from  another cnme 
a  solitary  voice,  fervent  and  sonorous, 
going  up  to  Ood  iu  early  thanksgiving ; 
while  from  every  direction  came  cho- 
ruses of  voices  shouting,  "  Bless  the 
Lord  I  "  "  Glory  to  God  !  "  The  whole 
scene  bore  witness  to  what  it  was — a 
great  religious  picnic,  in  which  material 
pleasure  and  human  happiness  blended 
very  largely  with  spiritual  experience. 
Th«  appearance  of  Tilda  Stade  on  the 
camp-ground  was  a  signal  for  rejoicing 
to  the  more  zealous  Christians,  for  it 
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W*4  A  Murn  firomlM  of  incrcA«ed  zeal  in 
th«  |fruyi;r-tiifr<:tfnf;(ii.  A«  they  gathered 
Mhuwt  Uf  wiil(:<)iiio  licr,  Eirone  was  left 
niHii(\\inc  ftlotut  for  a  moment;  and, 
lookifi(<  At)r>tit  her,  MAW,  for  the  first 
ftfiMi,  tin  Individual  who  had  seen  her 
frniii  IImi  IliHt  inomont  of  her  appear- 
wfirc.  IL  wiw  f(ood  Brother  Vinor, 
ktuiidiit^  at  Ihd  licud  of  the  table,  cvi- 
iliwiMy  JiimL  (toneludlnpf  IiIh  breakfast 
I  III  loiikod  rod  In  the  face,  and  uncom- 
Iniiulito,  HM  if  tlio  nUtera  were  overfecd- 
hig  hlni  that  warm  morning.  IIo  was 
Utoiully  btmliigtul  by  women,  young  and 
ohi,  (MU)h  oito  produeing,  ttom  her  par- 
th'uhir  Imnkot  or  from  her  particular 
i\n\  NiMuo  vlnud,  hot  or  cold,  setting  it 
hi^Wnv  hor  ndninter,  with  the  cxclama- 
iluii,  ^*  (>h,  UiH>ther  Viner,  do  taste  this; 
I  luu^lo  It  on  purpose  for  you  I "  "Oh, 
Ui'A»tlun'  Yluor,  whon>*a  \our  appetite 
\i\A\\^  tu¥  You  mH9t  eat  your  break- 
\\k^\  I  '*  Hn>thor  Yiner  did  not  like  to 
appt'ur  uu>;rutoAd«  and  thua  kept  on 
t^>itU\>t  iVU'U  dlHl\  set  lH>fore  him.  It 
>vai  a  *\^\\i  tv*  Uphold  them — the  dishes 
of  |KM'k  and  Us4UH«  coKl  ham>  succot&sh^ 
*nuv»loK  dou^huutjs  crullers*  pios*  pre- 
m^v\\H\  \>ickKt^  all  K'a|HHl  up  belore  the 
UutXvrtuuato  uduij^icr*  Brother  Mner 
Uavl  au  cxwlWnt  appetite  anvi  at  fiisc, 
aUaoVv\l  tUU  vvndWlin^  mass  of  food 
>N  Uh  all  ih<»  ii'c^l  v^l''  a  xv>ttii^  and  ri^ror- 
v^UH  *CvHttaoh :  but  <?vvu  W  wa*  no  proof 
a^ai\^  ttK^  i^uv.vuut  kwvUhwsof  womeii 
-a  kUulu^ti^ji  ihac  baa  caQi«l^i  mofv  ^joor 
^Iv'UkiiK^h*  aiKi  :»t.^ur  tb^foilo^  than  the 
UKVv«  ^vwvriVl  luu^naciott  evifr  coo^ 
v\i\v\l.  I^hIkht  Yuhfr  Wkcd  up  fiwm 
Vbts'  iUs<<ici  v^u  hui  pla^\  attd  Nrheld  Eirciw 
l^vXo*^  W>fciirvl  biitt  with  wond!t»£in]c 
^^>^vv  IW  ?w\>|p»«wl  her  ae  *?m>t  a»  (h» 
YUiKwavlvvkiH^  U:tW  ^iiuwrwho  had 

V.k\»      Ucrv  ?!^  wa*  v«i  th«r   cam^ 
^tvuiKt.    th^  v^*^  ^'^  *^^  »^ih«?»  fcr  hur 

%b.v^  v^*  AviaiUi  hvr  dvoi  :slw  «ir?vr  *jf 
W  >K<\>kS.:  Aud  >%^c  aa  uiG«cv;$(iti^  «uJtK 
H,\\  '  Ifeys^vc  Vmk^  N»aidL  :to«  Ihrf^ 
i«j^*i(  v^is.  H^  >%a^  a  >iomt^  qmb^  aiivx^ 
tiK<(^  AJc^i  v^iKr  vvutt^  QMo^  %S^«ti.dL  ao^ 


But  Brother  "Vlner  was  also  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  relative  fitness  of  things.  How 
could  he  labor  with  her  concerning  her 
soul?  How  could  he  appeal  to  her, 
with  pathetic  tones  and  tears,  to  for- 
sake her  sins  and  give  her  soul  to  her 
Bayiour  ?  How  could  she  regard  him 
solely  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  now  that 
she  had  seen  him  there,  devouring,  with 
such  gusto,  such  quantities  of  food? 
Not  but  what  he  thought  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  his  breakfast — as  good 
a  right  to  enjoy  it  as  any  other  man — 
but  not  to  such  a  breakfast.  In  his 
over-fed  condition,  there  was  something 
incongruous  in  passing  directly  from  the 
feast  to  the  prayer-meeting,  to  pray  for 
a  girl  who,  in  her  white  frock  and  inno- 
cent face,  "  looked  like  a  lily  out  with 
nature."  At  least  thus  poetically  thought 
Brother  Viner,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Mallane*s  account  of  her  wickedness 
still  remained  in  his  memorj*.  "^^  Why 
didn^t  I  sit  down  imder  a  tree,  and 
make  my  breakfast  from  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk»  in  true  pastoral  lash- 
ion  i  ^  he  asked  himself  in  tones  of 
self-disgust^  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
white  dress  and  sun-bonnet. 

At  this  time  £irene*s  attention  was 
calkd  away  from  the  young  minia- 
ter  by  a  rustic  young  convert,  who,  in 
his  new-bom  spiritual  joy,  was  oblivi- 
ous of  breakout  and  of  all  human  want 
Spying  £irene  standing  alone,  he  imme- 
dtatelr  came  to  the  coociusios  that  sbe 
was  **a  sinner,^*  and  net  ■**  sLstcr;'' 
thtfred>re,  a  proper  subject  for  mission- 
arr  a*aL  He  walked  up  to  her,  and, 
withiout  a  sisgiie  preliminarr,  asked, 
•^  Do  you  love  tae  Locu  i  ** 

Eirene,  startled  by  tiie  alrncpc  qw^ 
tion,.  saw  bedicv  her  a  Lmk,  lon^-haiRd 
voudL  the  exact  cooixfierpttct  of  Ifoecs 
LodioiIt.  Had  thafi  yuomr  nnta  of 
piiddLio^  pcopensitfiis  comriuuied  to 
study  ibr  tbi  Chisthui  miniatzy  I 

**  i>o  yott  I«v«  th«  Lin:'! : "  was  ths 
^«mn  «^i»sst2int  a^etim  pfopoomled  to 
t^  womiacnit  <tcL 

*^  I  hop«  I  ^h^^**  w«»  the  timxd  aosives. 

*^  Txiit  Ikupf  yoa  do  I "  'Iii  ^  tumt  of 
%itop  diapp»c.^    -'Toil  Ift^pir  ^ou.  ^! 
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Di>  you  hope  yer  love  yer  Mher  and 
mother)  Nol  Ef  jer  love  um,  yer 
know  yet  Iut  uni.  Ter  don't  bopo 
autliin'  'Lout  it.  Yer  imoa  it  [tonea 
rising],  80,  ef  yer  love  the  Lord,  yer 
know  iL  Ef  yer  only  hope  yer  lovo 
Him,  'lajn't  no  lur  't'aU.  Yer  goin' 
down  the  road  to  perdition,  atraight. 
[In  a  milder  tone.]  Don't  yer  want 
religion  t " 

■'  Yes ;  I  liave  wanted  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ever  eincc  I  can  remember,"  on- 
BWered  Eirene. 

"  How  bad  do  yoQ  want  to  be  one  I 
Bad  eauf  to  give  up  all  yer  pride,  and 
confess  yer  sins  (  " 

"  Hope  I  agin  [iu  tonea  of  despair}, 
I  can  try  yer  hope  in  a  minuit.  Do  you 
want  religion  bad  enuf  to  enable  yer 
pride  to  get  it  1  Then  jer  willin'  to 
kneel  down  on  this  rery  spot,  and  let 
me  pray  fur  yer  soul.    Will  yer  do  it  I " 

"  Oil,  not  here,  please  !"  said  Skene 
in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  with  the  instinct- 
ive shrinking  fiwm  publicity  which  was 
natural  to  her. 

"  Now  Where's  yer  hope  )  [In  a  tone 
of  triuDiph.]  It  don't  amount  to  nuth- 
in'.  But  rit  pray  fur  yer  jest  the  same ; 
there's  them  tliat'a  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  henTcu  by  force.  I'll  pray 
fur  yer  jest  the  eume  "  [with  profound 
Epiritual  condescension].  Thus  the 
youlh  knelt  down  and  lifted  up  his 
Toice  in  prayer.  The  sound  immediate- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  tbo  sisters 
who  had  gathered  around  Tilda;  when 
they  turned,  and  saw  Eirone  leaning 
against  the  tre>.>,  with  her  head  bowed, 
as  if  overcome  by  Bome  emotion,  and 
the  young  evangelist  kneeling  before 
her,  calling  upon  Ood  to  haTo  mercy 
upon  her  soul,  Tilda  believed  that  her 
dearest  wish  was  about  to  be  U'alized 
— thut  her  friend,  struck  with  convio 
rioD  the  moment  she  reached  the  camjv 
gronnd,  waa  now  to  be  converted.  She, 
with  the  other  asters,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  immediately  kneeling  down, 
formed  a  circle  outside  the  evangelist, 
with  Eirene,  leaaina;  against  the  tree, 
the  central  figure.  Joining  tha,  youth, 
all  comoienced  ejaculating  and  praying 


together ;  thus  a  special  prayer-meeting 
was  at  once  inaoguratod.  "  Oh,  do, 
Lordl"  "Yes, Lord  1"  "Come, Lord!" 
"  O,  blessed  Jesus,  speak  peace  to  her 
aoul."  "0  Christ,  forgive  her  sina!" 
"  O  God,  show  her  her  wickedness  I " 
These  were  the  espressious,  in  every 
possible  tone,  producing  one  wild  dis- 
cord of  supplication,  which  now  smote 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  Eirene.  Each 
communicated  e.tcitement  to  the  oth^: 
every  moment  the  cries  grew  louder,  the 
groans  deeper,  the  entreaty  more  impor- 
tunate, till,  at  last,  overcome  by  pure 
nervous  excitement,  Eireno  sank  upon 
her  knees,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  This  prostration  was  the  signal 
for  a  still  more  damoroua  outbreak. 
Cries  of  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  this 
poor  girl  I "  "  O  Lord,  save  Eirene 
Viile  1 "  rent  the  mr  with  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  sound. 

This  scene  was  witnessed  by  one  per- 
son with  extreme  displeuaure.  It  was 
Brother  Yiner,  who  had  left  the  break- 
fast-table, notwithstanding  the  ontreat- 
ies  of  the  ustcrs,  and  seated  himself 
within  the  Busyville  tent.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  Methodism ;  hU  mother, 
a  saint  of  the  Mrs.  Fletcher  type,  had 
nurtured  him  in  the  love  of  its  memo- 
ries and  in  devotion  to  ila  principles. 
In  bis  inmost  heart  ho  believed  that  the 
vitality  and  seal  of  his  sect  was  the  salt 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  he  was  too 
intelligent  to  believe  that  zcat  bora  of 
ignorance  woa  as  worthy  as  that  tem- 
pered by  knowledge.  While  believing 
it  to  be  a  necessity  to  some,  he  was  so 
gentle  a  gentleman  himself,  he  could  no 
more  be  boisterous  in  sacred  worship 
thun  he  could  be  loud  and  vulgar  iu  the 
eiipression  of  auy  sentiment  whatever. 
He  was  too  sensitive  to  the  nature  of 
others  not  to  sec,  by  the  aspect  of  this 
girl,  that  she  was  more  overcome  by 
fear  and  grief  at  being  thus  assailed, 
than  by  any  conscious  conviction  of  sin. 
"  She  would  make  a  lovely  Christian,  I 
know,"  he  said  to  himself;  "we  need 
mote  such  women  In  our  church.  Bhe 
must  not  be  repelled  and  driven  from 
us  by  a  repulsive  manner  of  approach," 
Yet,  as  he  looked,  he  saw  some  of  his 
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joQDg  couTerta  and  some  of  hia  moEt 
zealous  members  in  this  praying  circle, 
and  knew  well  tliat,  if  ho  were  to  mani- 
fest any  disapprobation  of  their  meet- 
ing, he  could  not,  by  any  ptissibility, 
explain  to  their  mtiafnction  such  a 
course.  Snch  a  procctlurc,  he  knew, 
would  bring  them  to  the  sadden  conclu- 
sion that  their  minister  had  "  backslid- 
den." Yet,  at  their  minister,  he  muitt 
eithef  join  their  circle,  or  break  it ;  he 
concluded  to  do  the  latter.  The  first 
Beason  of  prayer  tcos  over ;  they  re- 
fresheil  their  fearfullj-taxed  energies  ty 
singing  a  hymn,  and  were  beginning 
their  cries  anew,  whoa  Brother  Tiner 
walked  quietly  np  to  their  circle,  and 
said,  "  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  do 
all  tilings  decently  and  in  order.  I  un- 
derstand your  feelings.  Tou  are  so 
happy  in  prayer,  and  so  moved  for  the 
salTatioD  of  souls,  that  you  wish  to 
pray  continually.  This  yon  may  do. 
Ton  may  Iift"your  hearts  silently  to  God 
without  cenwug.  Bnt  some  of  yon  Imre 
ridden  many  miles  this  morning.  You 
all  need  yourbreakfeat.  After  you  ha-ve 
refreshed  youraelves,  come  to  the  pray- 
er-meeting in  the  tent,  at  eight  o'clock." 
Their  minister  had  said  it.  They  must 
go  to  brcikfast,  notwithstanding  this 
precious  soul  was  not  yet  saved.  They 
did  so,  all  shaking  hands  witli  tbfdr 
minister  oa  they  passed,  till  no  one  was 
left  with  him  hot  Tilda  Stade,  standing 
by  Eirene.  As  Eirene  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree  where  she  had  knelt, 
she  seemed  like  one  coming  out  of  a 
dream.  She  opened  her  eyes,  still  glis- 
tening with  tears,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  reliet  TiUa  thought  it  tlic 
sigh  of  conviction — a  hopeful  sigh — 
and  hastened  to  introduce  Eirene  to  her 
minister.  This  good  woman  had  not 
the  acute  perception  which  announces 
instantaneously  to  its  posscsaor  when  le 
or  she  may  not  be  wanted.  As  Eirene's 
special  protector  and  sptritnal  gnJdc, 
she  waited  to  hear  what  the  minister 
had  to  say  to  her.  Great  was  lier 
amazement  when  ho  said, "  Sister  StaLJe, 
will  you  bo  BO  kind  as  to  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  this  young  lady 
uloue?"    What   Brother  Viuer  could 
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have  to  say  to  Eirene  "  alone,"  was 
more  than  she  could  divine ;  noreittae- 
less,  as  it  was  her  ministfT-r-not  Paul 
Mallane— who  made  the  request,  she 
passed  on.  Then  Brother  Yiner  ad- 
(bessed  Eirene  for  the  first  ti  me,  by  ask- 
ing her  if  she  had  been  educated  a 
Methodist.  She  told  him  no.  "  Then," 
he  said,  "  our  manner  of  worship  may 
seem  strange,  even  rude,  to  yon.  But 
do  not  let  our  ways  disturb  you,  for 
they  are  only  outward  forms  of  espree- 
sion.  In  every  human  heart,  teli^oa 
can  be  but  one  essence — tliat  of  lore  to 
Christ  and  love  to  one  another.  If  yon 
feel  your  soul  pervaded  with  thia  love, 
you  are  a  Christiaa.  The  personal 
manifestations  of  religious  joy  differ  as 
much  as  our  natures  differ.  No  two 
persons  give  espreGsion  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  to  any  human  experience ; 
tho  law  of  temperament  forbids  it 
Therefore  do  not  be  ofiVndcd  at  the  zeal 
which  ynu  see  munifeated  here,  eveo  if 
it  seems  to  you  a  little  intemperate. 
And  do  not  be  discoursed  if  yon  your- 
self feel  prompted  to  display  none  of 
this  outward  fervor.  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  any  other  human  being,  re- 
ceive tho  Spirit  of  God  as  it  comes  to 
you.    Receive  it  as  if  you  were  alone 

to  you  only  in  accordance  with  your 
respond  to  it  only  in 


the  SI 


"  Do  you  bear,  in  your  inmost  heart, 
the  still  small  voice  calling  you  to  fol- 
low jcnir  Saviour  t — to  cast  your  burden 
on  Him?— to  love  Him  i— to  be  like 
Him  1 " 

"Oh,  yea,  sir;  J  have  always  heard 


r  do  yoo 


it." 

"  Do  you  try  to 
seek  to  obey  iH" 

"  I  seek  to  obey  it,  and  it  is  my  dea^ 
cat  comfort.  It  cheers  me  when  J  am 
sad,  and  it  strengthens  me  when  I  wn 

"  And  you  give  your  heart  to  God  t " 
"  Yum,  sir.    Every  day  I  give  myadf 

anew  to  Him,    Am  I  not  safe  in  Hia 

love  1 " 
"  My  sister,  I  feel  that  you  are  k 

Christian.    What  70a  need  is  enomr- 
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agemcBt,  not  conriclion  or  li^ud  ejipres- 
aion.  I  see  how  it  ia.  Tou  have  a  gen- 
tle nature ;  jour  lell^on  is  as  gentle  aa 
your  heart.  Come  into  the  eight-o'clock 
prajer-meetbg,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
are  not  again  diatmbed.  Now,  shall  I 
go  with  ;ou  to  the  breakfast-table  ? " 

His  Toicc  was  so  kind  and  asauring, 
hia  words  so  helpful,  that,  when  he  had 
finished,  Bireae  felt  like  another  crea- 
ture. With  the  elasticity  ithich  be- 
longs to  the  quickest  sen^bilitica,  her 
heart  leaped  to  her  eyes  in  a  joyous 
sinilc,  aa  she  excMmecl,  "  Oh,  I  feel  bo 
much  better ! " 

As  Brother  Viner  saw  thb  inward 
illumination  spread  OTcr  every  feature, 
he  thought  it  not  only  the  moat  inno- 
cent, but  the  brightest  face  thut  he  hnd 
ever  seen  ;  but  ho  only  said,  "  Now  wo 
will  find  Suiter  Stade." 

This  yonng  woman  was  standing  de- 
voutly before  a  bowl  of  blueberries  and 
milk,  as  Brother  Viner  led  Eircne  up  to 
her  side.  When  she  saw  the  serene 
light  which  covered  both  faces,  she  was 
forced'  to  the  conclusion  that  their  con- 
TorBBtion  had  been  of  a  heavenly  sort, 
although  she  had  not  been  perroitted  to 
listen  to  it.  She  received  her  charge 
back  with  much  demonstration,  while 
Brother  Viner  returned  to  his  scat  in 
the  tent,  to  meditate  and  prepare  for 
the  rooming  prayer-meeting.  He  did 
not  find  it  as  easy  as  usual  to  fix  his 
mind  on  the  chapter  in  the  Bible  and 
the  hymn  which  he  vae  selecting ;  in- 
voluntarily hia  ejea  wandered  bock  to 
the  break  fast- table  under  the  trees,  and 
rested  on  the  slight  figure  in  the  white 
frock  standing  by  Tilda  Stade.  He 
had  forgotten  all  about  Bister  Maliane's 
lamentations  over  this  girl's  wickedness, 
and  thought  only  of  her  face,  oil  radi- 
ant as  it  looked  up  to  his  last.  "  She 
has  just  the  face  that  would  please 
mother,"  be  sai<l  to  himself ;  "  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  she  has  just  the  na- 
ture that  would  please  mother.  What 
a  companion  she  would  make  for  her  I 
for  mother  will  come  and  live  with  me." 
Then,  suddenly  conscious  that  he  had 
arrived  at  very  rapid  conolusiona,  oon- 
sideriog  his  very  slight  knowledge  of 


this  young  lady,  he  turned  his  back  and 
commenced  searching  for  hymns  with 
redoubled  assiduity,  selecting,  at  last, 
"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  "  Hock  of 
AgfB,  cleft  for  mc,"  and  others,  whose 
swoctness,  purity,  and  divine  fervor  lift 
them  so  fur  above  the  rampant  rtaynies 
sometimes  called  camp-meeting  hymns. 
Arti;r  breakfast,  the  brethren  and  sisters 
gathered  in  the  tent,  some  sitting  on 
benches,  some  in  the  clean  straw  which 
covered  the  ground,  some  on  piles  of 
bedding  on  which  many  had  slept  the 
night  before.  Brother  Viner  offered 
Tilda  and  Eirene  a  seat  in  a  corner, 
where  it  was  impossible  that  a  crowd 
should  gather  around  them,  as  they  had 
done  outside.  He  opened  the  meetmg 
with  the  hymn  which  all  young  people 


o  thy  In 


n  fly." 


His  pure  tenor-voice  gave  all  its  sweet- 
ness to  the  sinpng.  Eirene  did  not 
listen ;  she  worshipped.  Every  pulse 
in  her  heart  sung  with  rapture  the 
matchless  lyric  of  the  Methodist  poet. 
Brother  Viner  followed  with  prayer, 
and,  OS  he  prayed,  utter  silence  pervatled 
the  tent,  broken  only  by  low-murmured 
■'  Aujens."  In  the  fervor  of  his  youth, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  be  prayed,  as 
if  be  knelt  face  to  fiice  with  Ms  Lord. 
He  said,  "  We  rejoice  to  como  to  Thea 
with  all  the  freedom  of  lavored  chil- 
dren— with  all  the  sweet  familiarity  of 
love,  openly  and  joyously."  He  prayed 
that  to  all  might  bo  granted  a  clearer 
vision  to  discern  the  exceeding  loveli- 
ness of  Christ — a  deeper  consciousness 
of  their  need  of  Him,  who  was  at  once 
their  Friend  and  Saviour.  He  prayed 
for  ■'  sinners  and  seekers,"  and  at  lost 
for  one  whose  feet  trembled  in  the  nar- 
row way,  but  whose  heart  yearned  to- 
ward all  pure  and  lovely  things.  He 
pruj-ed  that  to  the  young  heart  might 
be  granted  strength  to  cast  aside  crery 
weight,  every  besetting  sin,  every  allure- 
ment of  the  world;  that  this  young  soul 
mi^ht  run  with  patience  and  cheerful 
alacrity  the  whole  Christian  course,  and 
receive  the  clear  witness  of  its  accept- 
ance and  fellowship  with  Christ.    £i- 
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rene  felt  that  this  prayer  was  for  her ; 
it  was  the  very  prayer  that  she  would 
have  offered  for  herself,  yet  prayed  with 
an  unction  and  a  fervor  which  she  felt 
her  own  prayers  had  not.  There  was  an 
earnestness,  an  assurance  of  faith  in  the 
tones  which  strengthened  and  helped 
her.  As  her  heart*ascended  with  it,  a 
deep  peace  came  down  into  her  soul — a 
peace  so  pervading  that  none  of  the 
discord  which  came  after  had  the 
slightest  power  to  disturb  it  Brother 
Viner,  a  true  Methodist,  believed  that 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty. Thus,  aside  from  the  general 
supervision  of  the  prayer-meeting,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  control  the  boister- 
ous element  around  him.  Thus  the 
meeting  did  not  advance  very  far  before 
men  and  women  were  praying,  groan- 
ing, and  singing  together.  Some  were 
groaning  for  their  sins,  some  praying 
for  their  companions,  others  singing 
and  shouting  because  they  themselves 
felt  happy.  Among  the  latter  was  Tilda 
Stade.  She  shouted  "  Hallelujah  "  till 
she  had  "the  power,"  or,  in  more  in- 
telligible language,  swooned  from  pure 
physical  exhaustion;  falling  back,  her 
head  dropped  into  Eirene's  lap.  Eircne 
was  less  alarmed  than  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  not  already  seen  several 
others  drop  in  the  same  way.  She  tried 
to  lift  her  friend's  head,  and  support  it, 
when  Tilda,  opening  her  eyes,  uttered 
the  piercing  cry  of  "  Glory,"  falling 
again ;  whereupon  Eirene  let  the  head 
rest,  where  it  fell,  till  the  meeting 
closed.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  the  special 
Praying  Band,  seeing  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  Eirene's  countenance,  con- 
cluded that  she  had  received  the  blewj- 
ing,  and  at  last  began  to  importune  her 
to  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her 
soul.  She  was  beginning  t^)  tremble 
with  something  of  her  first  fear  and  ex- 
citement, when  Brother  Vincr  again 
came  to  her  help.  lie  told  the  Praying 
Band  that  ho  had  convened  with  this 
sister,  and  beliered  that  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  heart  the  witneie  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bat  that  thej  mnet  remisin- 
ber  thitti  wfaOe  the  froSti  of  the  B|iirit 


were  always  the  same,  its  personal  mani- 
festations were  very  different;  that  In 
some  it  bore  witness  by  the  very  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  in  perfect  silence ; 
that  it  was  not  thi^  sister's  duty  to 
speak  openly,  unless  she  felt  moved  to 
do  so  from  within.  This  form  of  con- 
version was  by  no  means  the  most  satis- 
factory to  the  Praying  Band ;  but,  as 
their  minister  sanctioned  it,  they  felt 
bound  to  accept  it.  Those  who  knew 
her  personally  went  forth  from  the 
prayer-meeting  and  announced  to  all 
the  Busy  ville  brethren  outside  that  Ei- 
rene Vale  had  "experienced  religion, 
and  received  the  blessing;"  but  Ihcy 
thought  it  pretty  queer  that  she  wouldn't 
speak.  With  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
relief  Eirene  walked  forth  from  the  tent 
to  attend  the  morning  service  in  the 
grove.  The  mode  of  worship  in  the 
prayer-meeting  had  been  sincere;  she 
believed  that,  yet  she  could  feel  none 
the  less  that  it  was  discordant  with  her 
feelings,  and  outraged  many  of  her 
ideas  of  what  was  harmonious  and  fit 
in  sacred  worship.  But  the  public  ser- 
vice in  the  grove  seemed  a  complete 
realization  of  all  that  such  worshq> 
should  be.  Out  from  their  tents  came 
the  great  congregation,  and  took  their 
seats  in  God's  sanctuary.  Ilis  own 
power  had  reared  the  columns  of  this 
mighty  cathedral.  Along  its  high  leaf- 
woven  dome  soft  winds  rippled.  In  its 
verdurous  arches  birds  sang ;  firom  its 
mossy  fioors  flowers  sent  up  their  praise 
in  perpetual  perfdme.  When  the  preach- 
er stood  up  in  the  rude  pulpit  beneath 
two  patriarchal  elms,  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  vast  assembly ; 
when  more  than  a  thousand  huihan  vm- 
ces  joined  the  winds,  the  birds,  and  the 
blossoms,  singing, 

'*  Thcro  accms  a  voioe  In  every  gale, 
A  tongue  in  every  flower. 
Which  tolls,  0  Lord,  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  thy  Almighty  power,** 

Eirene  beheld,  at  last,  in  its  perfect 
form,  the  wonderflQ  charm  and  devo- 
tional significance  of  the  Methodist 
camp-mccting. 

In  the  afternoon  Brother  Yiner  pi«adi- 
ed  an  earnest,  dramatic,  magnetic 
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mon,  whose  ferror  and  power  astonish- 
ed his  own  congregation,  and  electrified 
all.  Brother  Yiner  was  a  eood  man, 
besides  being  a  young  man  of  decided 
talents;  and  under  any  circumstance, 
with  such  a  congregation  before  him, 
would  have  preached  more  than  a  com- 
mon sermon.  How  much  added  inspi- 
ration and  unction  he  received  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  single  presence,  from 
the  gleam  of  a  white  frock,  and  the 
glimpse  of  a  golden-brown  head,  lean- 
ing against  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree — 
with  a  sweet,  serious  face  looking  forth 
toward  his,  which  seemed  to  him  sin- 
gled and  separated  from  all  that  vast 
congregation — ^Brother  Viner  did  not 
know,  nor  did  any  body  else.  Eirene,  like 
all  persons  of  very  sensitive  organization, 
took  in  joy  as  well  as  suffering  through 
every  nerve.  Every  leaf  that  rippled, 
every  bird  that  sang,  every  flower  dis- 
tilling incense,  every  breeze,  sailing  by 
laden  with  the  honey  of  the  pines, 
added  something  to  this  large  delight. 
So,  too,  did  the  anthem,  the  prayer, 
now  the  sermon.  True,  holy,  helpful 
words  were  thes^  of  Brother  Viner,  full 
of  the  vitality  of  human  life,  piercing 
to  the  depth  of  human  experience,  and 
reaching  upward  to  the  height  of  all 
Christian  aspiration;  few  could  listen 
and  not  receive  from  them  somewhat  of 
the  help  that  they  needed.  Eirene  no 
longer  wondered  that  Tilda  found  the 
camp-meeting  such  a  sanctuary  of  joy 
— this  portion  of  camp-meeting,  cer- 
tainly, was  very  delightful.  Eirene  no 
longer  thought  of  the  young  evangelist, 
of  the  extempore  prayer-meeting,  or  of 
any  annoyance,  any  more  than  Brother 
Yiner  thought  of  his  morning  vexation 
amid  the  spiritual  and  oratorical  exalta- 
tion in  which  he  now  stood,  with 
which  indigestible  breakfasts  intermed- 
dled not. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  service, 
even  the  evening  prayer-meetings,  were 
ended,  and  yet  the  congregation  once 
more  gathered  beneath  the  trees  to  lis- 
ten to  a  third  sermon,  before  going  to 
rest.  Eirene  was  tired.  During  the 
day  she  had  experienced  so  many  new 
sensations — ^had  been  so  overcome  and 


pervaded  by  them,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  take  in  no  more.  Thus, 
when  the  brethren  and  sisters  went  out 
in  a  body  to  the  evening  service,  she, 
with  a  few  aged  mothers  in  Israel,  re- 
mained behind  in  sole  possession  of  the 
tent.  Placing  a  camp-stool  just  outside 
the  curtain,  she  sat  down  to  listen, 
where  she  was.  The  scene  upon  which 
she  now  looked  forth  was  even  more 
picturesque  and  impressive  than  that  of 
the  day.  The  many  lamps,  hung  to  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  trees,  threw  long 
lines  of  flickering  light  and  shadow 
upon  the  great  congregation  seated  be- 
neath. The  wavering  lights  on  the 
pidpit,  the  dipping  branches  of  the 
elms  above  their  heads,  gave  a  weird 
look  to  the  faces  of  the  preachers,  while 
the  prayers  that  they  uttered,  and  the 
hymns  which  they  siung,  softened  by 
the  slight  distance,  floated  out  through 
the  evening  air  to  the  few  listeners  in 
the  tent  with  a  strange  and  sweet  so- 
lemnity. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  hear  more 
distinctly  the  words  of  the  sermon,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  night  trembling  down  to  her 
through  the  forest-trees,  which  after  a 
time  allured  Eirene  to  leave  the  little 
camp-stool  and  step  out  into  the  air. 
8he  walked  a  few  paces  £rom  the  tent 
and  leaned  against  the  tree  where,  in 
the  morning,  she  had  been  attacked  and 
prayed  for  by  the  young  evangelist. 
The  words  of  the  preacher  came  dis- 
tinctly to  her  ear,  and  with  them  blend- 
ed the  scattered  moans  and  amens  of 
the  congregation.  She  listened  a  few 
moments;  then,  looking  back  to  the 
green  inclosure  beside  the  tent,  she  felt 
the  old  impulse  to  wander  out,  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  woods  at  home.  Since 
her  coming  this  was  the  first  moment 
that  she  had  been  alone  with  herself. 
True  darling  of  nature,  the  old  charm 
of  freedom,  the  old  spell  of  the  woods, 
was  on  her.  Still  the  preacher's  voice, 
and  the  amens  of  the  congregation, 
came  to  her  ear,  and  yet  she  heard  them 
not.  The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  seem- 
ed to  turn  toward  her,  whispering  to 
her  to  come,  as  she  turned  and  walked 
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slowly  out  over  the  trodden  gram. 
Presently  she  came  to  high  banks  of 
ferns,  which  no  camp-fires  had  reached 
and  no  feet  had  crushed,  walling  her  in 
and  pervading  the  air  with  fragrance. 
She  paused  under  a  tree  with  low-bend- 
ing boughs,  and  listened.  She  heard 
the  birds  stirring  in  their  nests, — the 
tiny  chirp  of  the  mother-birds  soothing 
their  broods;  but  otherwise  the  little 
choristers  of  love  were  still.  She  lis- 
tened to  the  clear  cry  of  the  katy-dids 
in  the  branches  high  oyer  her  head,  and 
to  the  slender  horn  of  the  crickets 
piping  in  the  grass.  She  heard  the 
hum  of  insect-folk — the  murmuring  na- 
tives of  the  summer  air  all  a-thrill  with 
life  and  love,  stirring,  with  their  low, 
pervading  music,  the  wide  realms  of 
silence.  Storms  gone  by  had  given  the 
night-air  that  pure  rare  quality  which 
makes  the  August  of  New  England  the 
most  delicious  month  of  the  year.  Ei- 
rene  leaned  her  head  against  the  old 
tree,  and  looked  up  through  its  um- 
brage to  the  sky,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  utter  content.  She  only  knew  that 
she  was  happy,  and  did  not  question 
wherefore.  Too  young  to  analyze  emo- 
tion, too  innocent  to  dream  of  ill,  she 
took  in,  through  soul  and  sense,  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  God's  world,  and 
was  glad.  How  could  she  know — this 
girl-woman — that  she  had  come  there 
to  meet  her  fate.  How  could  she, 
whose  heart  had  never  known  another 
love  than  that  of  child  and  sister,  know 
that  even  now  her  feet  trembled  on  that 
perilous  border-land  of  passion,  from 
which,  once  touched,  there  is  no  retreat. 

A  quick  rustle  of  leaves,  a  stir  in  the 
air,  a  consciousness  of  a  second  pres- 
ence, came  to  her  together.  She  start- 
ed ;  and  that  instant  a  squirrel  jumped 
through  a  mesh  of  leaves  near  her  feet, 
and  began  to  scamper  up  an  adjoining 
tree. 

"  Bun,  was  it  you  ? "  she  asked,  with 
a  low  laugh. 

"  Bun,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed ; "  and, 
again  leaning  her  head  against  the 
rough  bark  of  the  tree,  she  watched 
Bun  as  he  went  jumping  to  the  very 
top  of  his  green  ladder.    Yet  she  only 


did  so  for  a  moment,  when  a  sound — a 
sound  of  positive  steps — ^not  still  and 
stealthy,  but  light,  quick,  eager  steps, 
she  heard  approaching  very  near  to 
her.  From  what  direction — ^the  foliage 
was  so  dense — she  did  not  see,  nor  did 
she  wait  to  do  so.  For  the  first  time 
conscious  that  she  was  alone,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  tent,  she  was 
alarmed,  and  started  from  her  leafy 
thicket  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had 
not  taken  two  when  a  long  shadow  fell 
across  the  grass  before  her,  and  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  in  slightly 
tremulous  yet  assuring  tones.  She  toro- 
ed,  and  there,  just  dividing  the  walls  of 
fern,  almost  at  her  side,  stood  Paul 
Mallane. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed.  Don't  go  away, 
I  b^  of  you.  Miss  Yale.  Pardon  me, 
if  I  intrude— and  I  know  that  I  do^ 
yet  you  will  be  doing  me  the  greatest 
kindness  if  you  will  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  I  will  escort  you  back  to 
the  tent." 

No  human  being  could  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  words,  uttered  in  such 
tones  of  anxiety  and  entreaty.  Eirene, 
frightened  by  his  sudden  and  umuv 
countable  appearance,  could  think  of 
nothing  but  that  he  must  be  the  bearer 
of  some  unexpected  and  imperatiTe 
message  to  herself,  exclaimed,  "What 
has  happened,  Mr.  Mallane  ?  Have 
they  sent  for  me  from  Hilltop?  Oh, 
tell  me  what  it  is  I  How  kind  of  you 
to  come  I "  Already  her  affectidnate 
heart  and  excited  imagination  had  leap- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  the  loved  inmates  of 
the  dormer  cottage. 

"Nothing  has  happened  at  Hilltop 
which  has  sent  me  after  you.  Miss  Yale," 
answered  Paul,  in  tones  which  he  tried 
to  make  calm  and  soothing.  "  Nothing 
has  happened,  and  yet  I  have  come 
here  on  purpose  to  see  you.  I  have 
been  here  all  day.  I  don't  care  a  fig 
for  the  camp-meeting — though  Viner's 
sermon,  this  afternoon,  was  really  a 
model  of  oratory.  I  came  here  on  pur- 
pose to  speak  with  you.  Don't  look 
frightened.  Don't  think  me  rude  if  I 
am  abrupt.    I  have  waited  so  long,  I 
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have  wanted  so  much  to  speak  with 
you,  I  can't  stop  now  for  preliminaTies 
or  conventionalities.  It  is  now  nearly 
a  year  since  I  saw  you  first.  All  this 
time  I  have  been  trying  to  forget  you. 
The  result  has  been  that  I  have  thought 
of  you  twice  as  much  as  if  I  had  not 
tried  to  put  you  out  of  my  mind.  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude 
upon  you,  and  yet  I  could  not  refrain 
from  sending  you  those  pictures,  as 
tokens  of  my  remembrance,  and  the 
magazines,  hoping  that  they  might 
brighten  your  life  a  very  little.  Did 
you  receive  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  thank  you  for  them  so 
much,"  said  Eirene.  ^'  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  pleasure  they  have  given  me." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Paul, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  gratifica- 
tion. "  That  was  all  I  sent  them  for, 
— not  as  advances  toward  acquaintance. 
Id  deed,  I  came  home  yesterday  with  no 
definite  expectation  of  finding  myself 
any  better  acquainted  with  you  at  the 
close  of  this  vacation  than  when  I  went 
back  last  autumn.  But  when  I  found 
that  you  were  gone,  I  felt  so  angry  at 
the  thought  of  the  unkindness  which 
you  had  endured,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  see  you,  and  tell  you  that  I,  at 
least,  have  lifted  my  voice  against  the 
unjust  persecution  which  followed  you 
during  all  your  stay  in  my  father's 
house." 

At  these  words  a  look  of  pain  and 
of  entreaty  came  into  Eirene's  eyes. 
Paul  saw  at  a  glance  that  whatever  her 
life  had  been  in  his  father's  house,  she 
could  not  talk  of  it. 

"  But  that  is  not  all  I  wished  to  say 
to  you,"  ho  hastened  to  add.  "For 
months  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  what  you 
can  do  for  me,  if  you  only  will.  Very 
likely,  if  I  had  found  you  still  in  our 
house,  I  might  have  refrained  from  tell- 
ing you.  But  wCCii  I  saw  that  you 
were  gone,  I  felt  more  than  disappoint- 
ed— ^I  felt  ill-tempered — for  I  knew  that 
you  had  been  really  driven  away  by  un- 
kindness. Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
let  you  know  what  you  had  done  for 
me,  and  that  I  was  your  true  friend.  I 
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saw  you  when  you  started  for  camp< 
meeting  this  morning;  till  then  I  had 
not  a  thought  of  going.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  here  would  be  a  good 
place  to  tell  you  what  has  been  so  long 
in  my  mind;  and  I  should  have  told 
you,  before  I  left  to-night,  though  it 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
pious  old  ladies  in  the  tent,  who  would 
have  gone  back  and  published  it  to  all 
Busyville  to-morrow.  It  is  due  to  you 
to  Imow  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

"  What  I  have  done  for  you,"  slowly 
said  Eirene,  in  astonishment.  "Why, 
Mr.  Mallane,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  any  one  in  all  my  life, 
except  for  those  at  home,  and  very  little 
for  them.    What  could  I  do  for  you  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  have  done," 
said  Paul,  reverently.  "  You  have  made 
all  women  more  sacred  in  my  eyes.  It 
is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  not  made 
me  a  better  man.  I  think  of  you  all 
the  time ;  more  than  of  all  other  human 
beings  put  together.  When  I  have  re- 
membered you,  studying  alone  in  your 
cold  little  room,  I  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  own  indolence  beside  my  warm 
fire.  When  I  have  thought  of  you,  so 
young  and  tender,  working  hard  with 
your  hands  for  others,  I  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  own  selfishness.  When 
I  have  thought  of  your  innocence,  I 
have  been  ashamed  of  my  own  wicked 
thoughts  and  evil  ways.  For,  if  any 
one  has  told  you  that  I  am  not  a  very 
good  fellow,  they  have  told  you  the 
truth.  I  am  not.  But  if  any  one  can 
improve  me,  you  can." 

"You  make  me  feel  very  much 
ashamed,"  said  Eirene.  "I  never  feel 
certain  that  any  thing  I  do  is  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done.  I  am  always 
afraid  that  I  might  do  better.  I  can't 
tell  you,  Mr.  Mallane,  how  v6ry  imcer- 
tain  I  feel.  But  it  will  make  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  I  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  I 
can  do  it." 

"  Why— if  you  will  only  take  a  little 
interest  in  me,"  said  Paul ;  "  if  you 
will  care  a  little  whether  I  am  good  or 
not,  or  happy  or  not.  In  short,  if  you 
won't  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  me; 
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that  will  help  me.  I  can  tell  you  it 
will  be  a  great  incentive  to  try  to  do 
right,  if  I  know  that  you  care." 

"  But  I  do  care,  Mr.  Mallane.  I  have 
cared  ever  since — ^" 

"  Ever  since  when  ? " 

"  Ever  since  Tilda  said — " 

«  What  did  Tilda  say  ? " 

"  She  said,  Mr.  Mallane,  that  you 
were  not  quite  good." 

"I  am  not  quit^  good,"  said  Paul, 
penitently.  **But,  then,  you  cared  I" 
he  added,  with  a  quiver  of  delight  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  cared  very  much.  Some  way, 
it  hui*t  me  just  to  hear  it.  I  thought, 
for  the  sake  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  for  your  father's  and  mother^s, 
who  are  so  proud  of  you,  that  you 
ought  to  be  very  noble,  Mr.  Mallane." 

**  You  did  I  I  ought  to  be  noble  for 
their  sakes?  Yes.  I  ought  to  be,  I 
suppose.  But  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  a  fight  it  is — ^the  world  tug- 
ging at  you  outside,  inside  the  devil. 
Why,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
for  a  man  to  do,  to  be  noble.  If  you 
were  only  in  the  world,  you  would 
know  it.  But  you  can't  know  it.  You 
see  it  as  you  find  it  in  good  books,  and 
in  your  own  heart.  But  if  you  care, 
ril  try.  ril  try  to  be  just  what  you 
would  like  me  to  be." 

Helena  Maynard  and  Bella  Prescott, 
could  they  have  heard  the  tones  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  would 
have  found  nothing  of  their  haughty 
Adonis  in  this  humble  youth.  But 
Paul  Mallane  was  by  no  means  the  first 
worldly  man  who  has  stood  contrite 
before  the  innocence  of  a  girl. 

"  You  have  promised  to  care,  to  take 
some  interest  in  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  think  of 
me — under  all  circumstances  to  think 
of  me  as — as  your  friend,  it  is  all  that 
I  can  ask." 

It  was  not  in  eighteen  girlish  years, 
not  in  a  girl  with  such  a  guileless  and 
loving  heart,  to  look  up  to  the  face 
which  gazed  down  upon  hers,  quivering 
and  luminous  with  feeling,  full  of  en- 
treaty, at  once  manly  and  tender,  and, 
seeing  it,  to  say  that  she  did  not  want 


such  a  friend.  No.  Her  heart  thrilled 
with  a  new  delight  as  it  asked,  how 
could  one  so  strong  and  radiant  for  a 
moment  need  her  sympathy,  or  pause, 
in  his  bright  life,  to  profier  his  friend- 
ship ?  Thus,  with  her  large  soft  gaze 
unconsciously  lifted  to  his,  she  said, 
**  I  am  sure  it  will  make  me  happy  to 
think  of  you  always  as  my  friend ;  and 
it  will  make  my  life  seem  wider  and 
brighter  if  I  can  only  believe  that  I 
help  another." 

**  Help  another  I  You  can  make  me 
what  you  please,"  was  Paul's  passionate 
ejaculation. 

As  he  spoke,  the  first  lines  of  Charles 
Wesley's  inspired  hymn, 

**  Lo7e  dlviziG,  all  lo70  oxoelling, 
Joy  of  heaven  to  earth  come  down,*^ 

came  rolling  through  the  air  on  the  joy- 
ful voices  of  the  congregation.  Never 
could  it  have  sounded  more  expressive 
and  sacred  than  in  the  soft  air  of  that 
August  night ;  never  more  triumphant, 
as  in  great  waves  of  melody  it  rolled 
up  through  the  forest-trees.  Paul  was 
irreverent,  more  through  cultivation 
and  habit  than  from  nature.  This  mo- 
ment the  anthem  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  place  and  with  his  feel- 
ings. Now  the  mother  moon,  who  be- 
fore had  been  peering  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  sailed  forth  into 
the  open  space  of  sky,  and  looked  di- 
rectly down  into  these  children's  faces, 
as  if  to  see  them  and  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying.  They  stood  silent, 
listening.  The  hymn  ceased.  Words 
of  worship — a  strange  commingling  of 
religion,  devotion,  and  love— began  to 
surge  into  Paul's  very  throat  for  utter- 
ance, when  the  crackling  of  boughs, 
crushed  by  rapid  footsteps,  called  him 
suddenly  back  to  earth  and  to  his  senses. 
There,  rushing  through  the  branches 
broken  off  for  the  morning  fires,  Paul, 
to  his  dismay  and  anger,  beheld  Tilda 
Stade  coming  directly  toward  them. 
The  hymn,  which  had  just  filled  the  air 
with  such  joyM  peace,  had  closed  the 
evening  service.  The  moment  it  was 
ended  Tilda  hastened  to  the  tent — but 
to  find  Eircne  gone  from  the  camp-seat, 
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where  she  had  left  her.  She  questioned 
one  of  the  mothers  of  Israel,  and  the 
old  lady's  reply  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory :  "  She  went  off  more'n  an  hour 
ago,  and  I  hain't  seen  notbin'  of  her 
sence."  Tilda,  who  considered  Eirene 
poetic,  or,  as  she  called  it,  "  childish," 
to  the  verge  of  irresponsibility,  thought 
now  that  she  had  gone  out  sky-gazing, 
but  was  prepared  for  nothing  worse. 
Imagine,  then,  the  shock  which  this 
worthy  young  woman  received,  when 
rushing  into  the  green  inclosurc  back 
of  the  tent.  In  the  moonlight,  bright 
as  a  second  day,  she  beheld,  with  terri- 
ble distinctness,  this  child  of  her  care 
standing  under  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  by  her  side  an  "  awful  man."  Im- 
agine her  increased  horror  when,  draw- 
ing near  enough  to  discern  his  features, 
she  discovered  that  this  man  was  no 
other  than  that  young  wolf  of  the 
world,  gainst  whom  she  had  warned 
her  lamb  so  long. 

"  Eirene  Yale  I "  she  exclaimed  in  her 
astonishment  and  anger.  "  Eirene  Yale, 
was  it  for  this  you  didn't  feel  able  to  go 
to  meetin'?  So  you  stayed  back  to 
meet  a  man — and  this  man  I  Haven't 
I  warned  you  ? "  [Losing  all  self-con- 
trol.] **  Paul  Mallane,  you'd  better  be 
in  better  business  1 " 

**  Miss  Stade,"  interrupted  that  youth, 
in  lofty  tone,  "you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  But  I  request 
you  to  speak  more  respectfully  to  this 
lady.  She  stay  to  meet  me  I  to  meet 
any  one  I  You  know  better.  I  in- 
truded myself  upon  her,  because  there 
was  something  which  I  thought  neces- 


sary to  say  to  her.  I  have  heard  of  you 
as  being  very  zealous  in  your  efforts  to 
do  good.  Let  me  tell  you  that  nothing 
could  do  me  more  good  than  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  with  this  young  lady. 
If  you  arc  such  a  missionary,  take  care 
how  you  interfere  with  the  only  chance 
I  have  on  earth  of  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Miss  Yale,  may  I  accompany  you 
to  the  tent  ? " 

Tilda,  who  had  started  to  seize  Eirene 
by  the  arm,  and  lead  her  back  as  a  cul- 
prit, was  confounded  by  the  overpower- 
ing manner  of  this  young  man,  and  all 
the  more  that  the  thought  crowded  in- 
to her  mind  that  she  remembered  him 
when  he  wore  frocks  and  aprons.  The 
tone  of  deference  with  which  ho  ad- 
dressed Eirene  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  most  exacting  lady  in  tbe  land 
could  not  have  demanded  more,  as  he 
walked  by  her  side,  while  the  discom- 
fited Tilda  followed  behind.  When,  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  he  bade  her  good- 
night, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  had 
not  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  or  ashamed  of  his  company, 
although  he  made  his  adieu  before  the 
amazed  eyes  of  the  gossips  of  Busy- 
ville.  One  of  them  declared,  in  the 
shop,  next  day,  "Where  he  dropped 
from,  at  that  time  of  night,  the  Lord 
only  knows ;  but  there  he  was,  in  the 
tent-door,  bowing  good-night  to  that 
Yale  girl,  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen." 

"  So  all  I  brought  her  to  camp-meet- 
in'  for  was  to  meet  that  man,"  groaned 
Tilda,  as  she  tumbled  about  on  a  cotton 
comforter  which  she  had  spread  over 
the  straw  on  the  ground. 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  DODfG  IX  MEXICO. 


The  reaiiac  public  hare  so  long  been 
*  rcz?:  jEied  to  a  repetiuon  of  ills  occur- 
zizs  13  C'Tir  neighboring  Republic,  that 
a  species  of  chronic  sentiment  skeins  to 
Lire  assuzae-i  the  -infennidaJ  Mexi- 
can ■:•  ""  to  be  inc::rab!c.  There  are  those, 
hrwerer.  wiiose  opportonities  for  fi»rxn- 
in^  '"^pinions,  bj  residence  in  the  coun- 
TTT,  entitle  their  views  to  consideration, 
mi  ■wh:*  cite  diTers  important  evidences 
g?in^  to  show  that,  amid  all  her  calami- 
ti-:-s  iknd  complications.  Mexico  has  made 
s:me  crand  strides  in  the  rocte  towards 
regeneration  and  constitutional  liberty. 
I:  is  not  understood  as  it  should  be,  by 
lie  people  cf  this  more  favored  land, 
thit,  when  Mexico  arrive-I  at  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence,  in  1?21, 
cwizg  moi«  to  the  imbecility  cf  Spain 
:^»"-  :o  her  own  power,  the  people  were 
snll  sunk  in  &  degree  of  slavish  igno- 
r:j:^r  and  superstition  as  lamentable  as 
sny  ihjt  prt-vailei  in  Christendom  dur- 
ing the  existence  cf  the  Inquisition; 
ani  the  tew  G-ovemment,  resulting 
from  the  separation  from  the  mother- 
ciTH-try.  was  as  completely  under  the 
c:n'2'ol  of  an  inijuisitoriaL  ecclesiastic- 
l1  d-s^prtism.  as  had  been  the  vice-rojal 
insdrndcns  under  Spain.  The  ivligious 
cespjtisd  remained  the  same,  and  lor.g 
c:z*±:ued  well-nigh  the  same,  A  cen- 
trition  "Bras  reiuiiei  to  teaoh  a  rcsp^c:- 
Li-le  minority  that  a  f?w  Republic  and 
Fi'^rlrial  desp.'iism. cc'niroy.od  by  a  cv^r- 
Tzjx  and  fanatic  priesiho-.vi  wi  re  wholly 
iL::=:patible.  an.l  thst  the  one  or  the 
cthtsr  nns:  perish.  Long  and  bloovly 
•r*n  tit  year?  from  1?21 1  ?  1S57,  through 
-vil'Jh.  iLis  :  Jta  pushed  its  way  through 
tb*  MeiicLn  mind.  A:  eveiy  station 
i'-rc-?  th*  route  it  wa«  cc-nf routed,  am- 
••usie'L  iaiJtei  and  unjexmineii,  by 


?'■  vr  itrrii-l*  pDwer  which  had  so  long 
aid  cr3*-y  ndgned  supreme  over  the 
ixiaisaaiacti'iQ*  of  the  people.  When- 
r.«mder  the  iBf|iiniionB  of  fome  racli 
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friends  of  virtuous  liberty  gained  power, 
the  money,  unscrupulous  intrigues,  and 
heartless  crimes  of  this  eoclesastieal  hie- 
rarchy were  promptly  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  crush  the  patriots  and  destroy 
the  growing  power  of  liberty.  To  this 
unrighteous  source  is  that  nnfortunate 
land  indebted  for  the  maov  and  destmc- 
tive  revoiuuons  which  have  so  long 
preyed  upon  its  vitals.,  till  other  peoples, 
tmenlightened  as  to  the  ever-pervading 
issue,  come  to  regarxl  the  whole  with 
indisoriminate  aversion.  It  is  time  that 
we,  as  a  nati.>u  of  firee  dtizens,  should 
better  understand  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  our  sister  Republic,  in  whose 
happiness  and  prosperity  we  have,  and 
must  ever  have,  so  great  an  interest 
The  real,  all-pervading  issue  in  Mexico, 
divested  of  th<.>se  side-issues  spasmodi- 
callv  arldnir  in  a  countrv  so  little  en- 
lightened,  is  a  contest  for  constitutional, 
representative  government,  guarantee- 
ing civil  and  x>el:gious  libcity  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  atrocious  political 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism  inherited 
from  Spain — a  priestly  despotism  which, 
with  resi^uires.  wealth,  and  power  never 
surpassed  in  any  country,  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  used  it  for  the  enslave- 
ment, dol^asement,  and  oppression  of 
the  multitude.  In  such  a  contest,  no 
man  who  inhales  the  air  cf  this  coun- 
try can  hesitr.te  as  to  which  party  to  the 
array  is  entitltd  to  his  sympathy. 

The  RepuMioan  party,  bom  in  the 
folvls  of  the  great  mailed  corruption,  as 
other  grodt  panics  have  come  into  be- 
ing in  other  land  is  was  nurtured  through 
a  long  and  fotble  infancy,  and  for  years 
duTst  not  raise  its  voice  above  an  im- 
ploring whisper:  but,  in  the  year  1S57, 
it  had  acquiivd  sufficient  strength  to 
form  the  present  and  only  free  consti- 
tution Mexico  has  ever  had.  This«  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  operation  till  1859 : 
and.  fhom  1S6'J  to  1S67,  European  bayo- 
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nets  held  the  country,  thus  inteirupting 
the  progress  of  reform  so  happily  begun 
by  the  Republicans.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Bepub- 
lican  constitational  party  have  had  but 
limited  opportunity  to  inaugurate  and 
give  effect  to  the  many  and  vital  re- 
forms so  necessary  to  divorce  the  State 
and  the  people  entirely  and  forever  from 
the  ancient  political  and  clerical  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  twelve  generations.  Yet,  let  us  see 
what  has  been  done. 

1.  They  have  firmly  established  a  free 
constitution,  embodying  those  essential 
guarantees  of  liberty  which  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  regard  as  fundamental,  includ- 
ing an  entire  divorce  of  Church  and 
State. 

2.  They  have  secularized  the  vast  and 
ill-gotten  estates  of  the  Church,  from 
the  revenues  of  which  it  was  always 
able  to  pay  a  mercenary  soldiery  in  the 
interest  of  despotism,  and  by  which 
they  virtually  controlled  the  country 
and  kept  it  deluged  in  blood. 

8.  They  have  placed  on  an  enduring 
basis  the  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  speedy  public  trials,  and,  above 
all,  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious 
worship;  and  are  establishing  univer- 
sal suffrage,  trial  by  jury,  and  subordi- 
nating the  military  to  the  civil  power. 

4.  They  have  in  operation,  and  are 
steadily  extending,  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  which  could  never  have  been 
done  while  the  priestly  tyranny  con- 
tinued. 

5.  And  already  the  firuits  of  these 
beneficent  victories  are  visible  in  the 
press  of  the  country,  and  an  expanding 
literature— in  the  growth  of  education 
among  the  youth;  while  among  the 
adults,  through  the  press  and  otherwise, 
there  is  plainly  visible  an  increased  and 
increasing  intelligence.  And,  in  anoth- 
er and  grander  aspect,  the  change  is  so 
remarkable,  that  a  volume  might  well 


be  devoted  to  its  discussion.  This  is 
the  great  religious  awakening,  stand- 
ing, perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  this 
century.  From  small  beginnings,  in 
1846-'47,  the  sacred  Scriptures  have 
been  slowly  finding  their  way  to  Mexi- 
can firesides,  till,  within  the  last  five 
years,  their  circulation  has  been  open 
and  remarkably  rapid.  Already  great 
numbers  of  the  people  have  wholly 
abandoned  the  old  religion  in  which 
they  were  bom,  and  organized  them- 
selves into  an  independent  Evangelical 
Church,  in  harmony  with  the  leading 
churches  of  the  United  States,  and  tak- 
ing the  Bible  only  as  their  rule  of  faith. 
They  have  ministers  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, of  their  own  race  and  language, 
who  are  esteemed  bright  and  shining 
lights,  and  justly  so.  Their  infiuence 
is  rapidly  extending  by  means  of  the 
pulpit,  religious  societies,  and  the  press. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  a  review  of 
the  past  and  present  of  that  country,  so 
remalkable  for  its  natural  wealth  and 
advantages,  yet  so  cursed  by  the  wick- 
edness of  men. 

Pronunciamentos,  commotions,  out- 
rages, are  not  yet  extinct  there;  but 
reflecting  minds  will  see  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  checkered 
career,  Mexico  has  arrived  at  a  position 
from  which  progress  is  not  only  prob- 
able, but  hopeful.  Finally  to  triumph 
over  the  old-time  despotism,  and  the 
restless,  lawless  chiefs  generated  by  her 
long  succession  of  internecine  strifes, 
and  place  herself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
peaceful,  free,  and  progressive  nation, 
requires  yet  other  years  of  struggle  by 
her  best  sons.  She  may  yet  fall  by  the 
wayside  under  the  burden  of  her  afflic- 
tions, and  appeal  to  her  more  powerful 
sister  to  save  her — many  wise  men  so 
believe ;  but,  for  a  country  in  which  a 
purified  religion  and  a  practical  civili- 
zation are  so  steadily  advancing,  there 
is  certainly  hope. 
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FAIRY   ISLAND. 


Right  through  the  far  eastern  gate- 
way rises  the  sun  at  dawn;  first  the 
light-house  gleams  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  the  dim  water  is  gilded,  and 
gradually  the  green  hues  of  the  woods 
on  either  side  are  lighted  up,  until  all 
the  eastern  passage  stands  out  distinct- 
ly in  the  clear  air,  and  Fairy  Island  it- 
self basks  in  the  fiill  glory  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  All  the  morning  the  western 
passage  lies  hazy  and  dark,  and  the  ves- 
sels coming  up  from  the  west  look  dusky 
and  spectral,  until  Fairy  Island  is  reach- 
ed, when  suddenly  the  sunshine  strikes 
them,  the  white  sails  gleam,  the  grace- 
ful, raking  masts  stand  out  clearly  amid 
a  network  of  ropes,  and  the  glorified 
vessel  sails  gayly  on  towards  the  east, 
passing  the  green  woods,  the  whit^ight- 
house,  and  disappearing  finally  through 
the  distant  gateway  into  Lake  Huron. 

In  the  afternoon  the  tide  of  glory 
turns,  when  the  sun  goes  down  to  the 
west,  gilding  the  little  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  touching  the  sunset  pas- 
sage with  splendor ;  the  narrow,  rocky 
walls  on  either  side  of  it  stand  out 
clearly  in  the  purple  air,  and  between 
them  sinks  the  red  orb  into  the  glitter- 
ing water,  leaving  a  pathway  of  crim- 
son and  gold  behind  him.  To  any  one 
living  on  Fairy  Island,  it  seems  as 
though  the  god  of  day  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  make  his  shining 
transit  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac ; 
and  the  simple  Indians  showed  only  a 
natural  reverence,  when  they  gave  to 
the  beautiful  island  the  name  of  l^Iichili- 
Mackinac,  or  the  •'  Home  of  the  Giant 
Fairies." 

Life  is  long  on  Fairy  Island,  and  life 
is  free  and  careless;  a  full  century  of 
years  is  given  to  every  mortal,  and  some- 
times one  sees  mummy-like  old  Indians, 
who,  from  their  appearance,  might  well 
have  witnesBed  the  creation  of  the  world. 
I  who  come  here  gradually  lose 
^,  end  become  like  a  throng 


of  gay  children  roaming  through  the 
woods,  sailing  over  the  deep  waters,  or 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  some  bald- 
faced  rock,  breathing  the  golden  air  in 
long  breaths  of  delight  Everywhere  in 
the  forest  we  hear  the  gay  laugh,  or,  if 
not  a  laugh,  then  a  song,  borne  upwards 
by  bands  of  merry  pilgrims  thrown  to- 
gether here  by  chance  from  all  qnarteis 
of  the  world,  and  soon  to  part,  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  this  side  of  heaven. 
Some  daring  spirits  are  standing  on  the 
dizzy  height  of  "  Arch  Rock,"  looking 
down  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
the  water  below ;  the  giant  Mries  threw 
this  narrow  bridge,  sixty  feet  in  mid- 
air, from  cliff  to  cliffy  and  on  moonlight 
nights  they  used  to  chase  each  other 
back  and  forth  with  peals  of  merry 
laughter,  and  then,  adjourning  to  the 
''  Sugar-Loaf,''  and  swinging  themselves 
up  its  steep  gray  sides,  they  would  crowd 
together  on  the  summit,  and  send  a  wild 
fairy  chorus  echoing  over  the  island, 
until  the  devil  trembled  in  his  gloomy 
"Kitchen"  on  the  western  shore,  and 
all  the  mysterious  bones  in  '*  Skull 
Cave  "  rattled  together. 

The  younger  pilgrims  usually  wan- 
der off  to  "  Lover's  Leap,"  and  many  a 
pale-face  has  here  asked  his  ladye-love 
if  slie  too  would  throw  herself  from 
the  precipice  for  his  sake,  as  did  the 
lovely  "  Meshenemockenungoqua  "  for 
the  valiant  "  Qenigegonzerrog  I "  Com- 
ing home,  they  pass  through  grass- 
grown  "  Cupid's  Pathway  "  into  shady 
"  Lover's  Lane,"  which,  -gradually  wid- 
ening into  "Proposal  Glade,"  leads 
them,  alas  I  down  rough,  stony  "Mat- 
rimony Hill,"  into  the  prosaic  village 
and  every-day  life  again.  The  elderly 
pilgrims  usually  climb  the  steep  aides 
of  "  Robinson's  Folly,"  and,  with  a  tri- 
umphant sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  sit 
breathlessly  down,  to  wonder  at  their 
own  temerity  as  they  see  the  distant 
hotel  beneath  them.    The  ladies  placid- 
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ly  discuss  the  myth  of  RobinsoB  and 
his  Folly-House,  decide  just  where  it 
stood,  and  that  he  was  in  it  at  the  time, 
"  drinking,  probably,  my  dear ;  for  those 
old-fashioned  officers,  you  know,  were 
much  addicted  to  the  bottle."  The 
gentlemen  wander  aimlessly  about,  until 
they  discover  that  the  soft  arbor-vita 
can  be  worked  into  excellent  canes; 
with  joy  they  produce  their  pocket- 
knives,  and  spend  hours  in  shaping  the 
white  wood  into  curious  forms,  which 
they  display  in  the  evening  with  an  ex- 
ultation curious  to  witness  in  any  other 
place  than  Fairy  Island. 

Over  the  waters,  in  all  directions,  are 
seen  the  famous  Mackinac  boats,  gliding 
gracefully  enough  with  a  fair  wind,  but 
only  displaying  their  peculiar  qualities 
when,  with  a  gale  behind  them,  and 
their  great  white  sails  tilting  far  to  one 
side,  they  skim  the  white  caps.  In  gay 
flotillas  we  visit  Round  Island,  where 
lived  and  died  the  famous  Indian  spir- 
itualist, Wachusco.  His  old  lodge  is 
still  to  be  seen,  where  the  strange  lights 
appeared,  and  where  the  whistling  wind 
swept  over  the  circle  of  silent  Indians, 
sitting  with  bowed  heads  to  receive  th^ 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  We  cir- 
cle Fairy  Island,  and  leave  our  offer- 
ings of  vine-wreaths  at  Magic  Spring, 
where,  in  primitive  days,  the  dusky 
maidens  offered  up  their  choicest  orna- 
ments for  the  safety  of  their  braves; 
we  pass  the  British  Landing,  where  the 
English  soldiers  marched  up  to  sur2)rise 
our  little  garrison  at  Fort  Holmes ;  we 
sail  in  sight  of  the  distant  St.  Martin's 
Islands,  and  the  mysterious  region  call- 
ed the  "  Chenaux,"  or  "  Snows,"  as  the 
island  dialect  has  it;  but,  in  all  our 
numerous  pilgrimages  to  Fairy  Island, 
we  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  person 
who  had  visited  that  hazy  country,  or 
who  could  tell  us  where  or  what  were 
the  "  Chenaux."  Whether  channels  or 
mountains,  land  or  water,  no  one  knew ; 
but,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  they 
would  vaguely  point  to  the  northward, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  it's  just  the  SnowBy  that's 
all ! " 

Many  a  time,  also,  have  we  set  out 
for  the  distant  gates  of  the  sunrise  and 


the  sunset.  We  have  manned  our  boats 
with  enterprising  souls,  provisioned  them 
with  ample  stores  of  meat  and  wine,  and 
boldly  steered  towards  the  enchanted  re- 
gions ;  but  we  could  never  reach  them, 
though  we  sailed  all  day ;  they  fled  be- 
fore us  hour  by  hour,  until,  impatient 
and  discouraged,  we  turned  our  prows 
homeward ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached 
Fairy  Island  again,  there  they  were  in 
the  distance,  one  mysteriously  dim,  the 
other  vividly  clear,  as  the  sun  travelled 
over  the  Straits  down  to  his  watery  bed 
in  the  west. 

One  bright  summer-day  we  sailed  to 
Point  St.  Ignace,  where  the  little  church, 
with  its  spire  cross,  keeps  watch  over 
the  Indian  village.  Few  points  of  this 
new  continent  of  ours  possess  any  his- 
toric interest,  and  but  few  of  our  busy 
people  are  aware  that,  around  Point  St. 
Ignatius,  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
cluster  ancient  traditions  and  legends 
worthy  to  be  crystallized  into  enduring 
fame  by  the  poet's  pen  and  the  painter's 
brush.  When  the  stem  Puritans  were 
enforcing  their  cold  doctrines  on  the 
barren  shores  of  New  England,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  carefully  in  little  vil- 
lages on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness, never  dreaming  of  penetrating  its 
depths,  the  French  missionaries  were 
following  the  course  of  the  western 
rivers,  and  planting  the  cross  of  Christ 
a  thousand  miles  towards  the  setting 
sun.  In  the  year  1670,  the  celebrated 
P^re  Marquette,  advancing  westward 
through  the  wilderness,  carrying  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  red 
men,  entered  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
through  the  western  gateway,  and 
beached  his  canoe  at  the  old  Indian 
town,  on  what  was  then  called  Iroquois 
Point.  Here  he  planted  the  cross,  and 
rested  some  days  among  the  friendly 
Indians,  who  listened  with  curiosity  to 
the  tidings  that  a  Saviour  was  bom  for 
them  afar  off  towards  the  rising  sun — 
a  Saviour  who  gave  up  His  life  on  the 
cross  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  meet 
Him  in  the  land  of  good  spirits  beyond 
the  clouds.  The  woods  on  both  sides 
of  the  Straits,  and  the  islands  lying  be- 
tween the  gates,  were  at  this  time  dot- 
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ted  with  Indian  villages,  for  game  was 
abundant,  and  the  deep  water  around 
Fairy  Island  was  called  the  "  home  of 
the  fishes."  Day  after  day  the  canoes 
assembled  at  Iroquois  Point,  and  the 
young  missionary  saw  his  congregation 
grow,  as,  standing  by  the  rude  cross, 
he  preached  to  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, Piire  Marquette  erected  here  a  log 
chapel,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Ignar 
tius  Loyola ;  and  soon  the  sound  of  a 
little  bell  echoed  through  the  forest, 
calling  the  new-made  converts  to  their 
devotions.  Earnestly  devoted  to  his 
^ork,  speaking  no  less  than  nine  dif- 
ferent Indian  tongues,  fiery  in  his  elo- 
quence and  warm-hearted  in  his  love, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Marquette  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  red  men  who 
thronged  his  chapel,  learned  his  pray- 
ers, and,  kneeling  on  the  beach,  received 
the  sacred  symbol  of  salvation  upon 
their  dark  foreheads  in  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Straits?  The 
next  year,  Marquette  and  his  compan- 
ions erected  a  college  within  the  inclo- 
sure,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
west  of  New  England.  Here  he  gath- 
ered the  children  together,  and  instruct- 
ed them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  hop- 
ing thus  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  fierce 
warriors,  who,  adorned  with  reeking 
scalps,  assembled  to  hear  the  words  of 
peace.  In  1672,  while  3Iarquette  was 
thus  engrossed  with  his  dusky  converts, 
he  was  called  upon  to  join  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  far  West,  in  company 
with  Jolict,  another  member  of  that 
self-sacrificing  band  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries whose  adventures  outshine  the 
wildest  pages  of  romance.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
3Ii0HiiMippi  river,  then  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Oulf  of  California ;  and,  with 
that  implicit  oljcdiencc  which  rules  the 
Order,  Marquette  prepared  to  leave  his 
little  reHtin^-place  and  move  onward 
ibroMKfa  ihtt  pathkiMi  forest.  On  a  bright 
Maj  womlniif  ibi;  IxiatH  a>ntaining  the 
nlvUiiMrfi!*  were  uUaind  down  ttio 
Mnfle  ti/WAnb  tii«  weftti:m  ii^atcway, 
lied  bjr  •  nnauiTDVM  flotilla  of 
irttb  ionowlag  lodianA. 


It  is  recorded  that  P^rc  Marquette  at 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  band,  looking 
back  earnestly  at  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Ignatius,  which  he  was  never  more 
to  see.  At  the  western  gateway,  Mar- 
quette rose  in  his  canoe,  and,  extending 
his  arms  over  the  water,  gave  a  partiog 
benediction  to  the  silent  Indians,  who 
sat  motionless  until  the  last  boat  had 
disappeared  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
then  returned  sorrowing  to  their  island 
homes. 

In  1675,  Marquette,  worn  out  with 
his  labors  in  exploring  the  Mississippi, 
returned  eastward  as  far  as  the  Mission 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  brethren 
with  joy,  as  one  who  comes  from  an  un- 
known land.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  the  dying  man^s  thoughts  turned 
to  his  little  chapel  in  the  Straits,  and 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  rest  under  its 
walls,  where  the  shadow  of  the  cross  he 
had  raised  might  fall  upon  him.  Lov- 
ing hands  carried  him  to  the  canoe,  and 
all  speed  was  made  towards  the  Straits; 
but  death  overtook  them,  and  the  pa- 
tient eyes  closed  without  again  behold- 
ing the  ])eloved  cross  of  St.  Ignatius. 
They  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  but, 
when  the  Indians  of  the  Straits  heard 
of  Ms  last  wishes,  they  assembled  a  vast 
fleet  of  canoes,  and  paddled  swiftly 
down  the  lake  after  the  body  of  their 
good  father.  On  reaching  the  river, 
they  inclosed  the  simple  cof^  in  robes 
of  choice  furs  and  bcadwork,  and  then, 
in  solemn  procession,  they  turned  back 
towards  the  Straits,  joined  ever  and 
anon  by  delegations  from  other  tribes, 
all  pressing  to  do  honor  to  the  holy 
man.  As  the  flotilla  entered  the  sun- 
set gate,  it  was  met  by  all  the  island 
Indians ;  and  as  they  neared  Point  Ig- 
natius, the  missionaries  in  charge  came 
down  to  the  beach,  clad  in  their  vest- 
ments, and  singing  the  funeral  chant, 
while  the  coffin  was  silently  borne 
ashore  on  the  very  spot  which  the  good 
father^s  foot  had  first  pressed  five  years 
before. 

During  the  wars  that  followed — ^be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  the 
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Colonists  and  the  Indians,  the  Rcvolu- 
tion,  the  long  Indian  contests,  and  the 
War  of  1812 — ^the  locality  of  the  grave 
was  lost ;  but  somewhere  on  Point  Bt. 
Ignace  pcaccf\illy  he  lies  at  rest,  and  at 
the  last  day  he  will  rise  in  state,  sur- 
rounded by  the  host  of  dusky  warriors 
who  sleep  around  him,  saved  by  his 
zeal  and  devotion,  the  noble  P^re  Mar- 
quette. 

This  romantic  history  was  related  to 
us  by  the  white-haired  priest,  who  wel- 
comed us  politely  at  Point  St.  Ignace, 
and  invited  us  into  his  log  cabin,  where, 
arranged  on  pine  shelves,  our  wonder- 
ing eyes  beheld  the  choicest  works  of 
the  master-minds  of  the  world,  clad  in 
Hussia  leather,  and  sparkling  with  gilt. 
In  this  little  village  of  Indians  and 
Canadian  half-breqds  dwelt  this  courtly 
old  gentleman,  with  the  face  of  a  noble- 
man and  the  manners  of  an  aristocrat ; 
evidently  he  belonged  to  the  aneien  re- 
ffimey  and  to  our  eyes  he  seemed  only 
fitted  for  some  stately  old  salon  in  old- 
fashiuned  Paris.  Charmed  and  aston- 
ished at  his  conversation,  we  lingered 
as  long  as  possible  in  his  cabin,  and  the 
little  vesper-bell  found  us  still  listening 
to  his  graceful  sentences.  Entering  the 
chapel,  we  stood  awhile  watching  the 
small  congregation  at  their  devotions, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  beach  and  set 
sail  for  Fairy  Island,  full  of  curiosity  at 
this  rara  avis  of  the  wilderness.  As 
much  of  his  history  as  we  afterwards 
learned  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
About  twenty  years  before.  Father  Pier- 
ret  arrived  at  Mackinac,  bringing  with 
him  stores  of  superb  books  and  pictures, 
costly  clothing,  jewels,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous box  which  was  never  opened.  He 
had  been  sent  from  Paris  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Straits,  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  mis- 
sion-house on  Fairy  Island,  he  chose  for 
his  habitation  the  ancient  site  of  P^re 
Marquette's  log  chapel  at  Point  St.  Ig- 
nace, only  coming  over  to  Mackinac  at 
stated  seasons  to  hold  service,  and  has- 
tening back  to  his  solitary  home  as 
soon  as  it  closed.  Thus  he  Uved,  shun- 
ning all  intercourse  with  white  men, 
but  much  beloved  by  the  Indians,  who 


gradually  built  up  a  little  village  around 
his  log  cabin,  and  kept  him  supplied 
with  game  and  fish.  Twice  a-year  a 
box  of  costly  books  came  to  him  from 
Paris ;  and  ifj  by  chance,  visitors  sought 
him  out  in  his  retirement,  he  received 
them  politely,  and  showed  them  his 
choice  library  with  quiet  pride.  How 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  knows 
so  well  how  to  select  the  laborer  for  the 
field,  could  have  sent  this  accomplish- 
ed, elegant  man,  to  vegetate  in  the  wil- 
derness, has  always  been  a  mystery. 
Some  political  crime,  some  dark  perse- 
cution, or,  perhaps,  some  youthful  re- 
bellion against  the  severe  laws  of  the 
priesthood,  may  have  occasioned  this 
banishment,  which  lasted  so  many  long 
years.  But,  whatever  the  mystery  may 
have  been,  it  will  never  be  solved  ;  for 
one  morning,  some  years  since.  Father 
Pierret  received  a  heavy  letter  from 
Paris,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward 
journey  the  same  day,  bearing  with  him 
\m  costly  library,  his  pictures,  and  the 
mysterious  iron-banded  box,  unopened 
for  twenty  years.  His  successor,  an  un- 
interesting Gkrman,  lives  at  Mackinac, 
and  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  is  again 
abandoned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 

The  village  of  Mackinac  is  a  relic  of 
the  past.  The  houses  on  the  beach  are 
venerable  and  moss-grown,  while  behind 
them  stand  the  deserted  warehouses  of 
the  fur-traders,  once  so  filled  with  life 
and  activity.  The  island  was  long  the 
principal  d^pot  of  the  Northwestern 
Fur  Company;  and  here  the  trappers 
received  their  outfits  for  their  perilous 
journeys  over  the  Mississippi,  and  out 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri ;  here 
came  the  merry  Toya^eurSy  singing  their 
gay  French  songs  as  they  paddled  the 
loaded  canoe,  and  here,  at  evening,  they 
danced  on  the  beach  to  the  sound  of 
the  violin  with  the  copper-colored  belles, 
whose  features  we  may  even  now  detect 
under  the  French  names  of  many  of 
the  old  families  of  Fairy  Island.  These 
were  gay  days  for  Mackinac ;  but,  with 
the  death  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Northwestern  Com- 
pany, the  fhr-trade  languished,  and 
finally  retreated  before  advancing  civil- 
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ization  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Wc  wandered  through  the  dingy  ware- 
houses, and  tried  to  imagine  the  dusty 
shclycs  filled  w^ith  furs  and  supplies,  and 
the  grave  Indians  mingling  in  silence 
with  the  noisy  French  voyageurs,  while 
stolid  Dutch  clerks  from  New  York 
kept  the  balance  straight.  We  visited 
the  old  Indian  Agency,  with  its  heavy 
stockade  fence  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
from  which  to  shoot  unruly  red-skins ; 
we  inspected  the  mysterious  carved 
door  in  the  kitchen,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  France  for  P^re  Mar- 
quette's chapel ;  and  then  we  strolled 
up  to  the  deserted  Mission  Church  look- 
ing over  the  beautiful  Straits,  and  we 
felt  that  the  early  fathers  must  indeed 
have  loved  their  little  home  on  Fairy 
Island.  "We  were  quartered  in  the  Mis- 
sion House  itself,  and  through  those 
narrow  halls,  where  once  the  grave 
priests  paced  slowly,  now  resounded 
the  song  and  laugh  of  the  gay  pilgrims 
from  the  burning,  dusty  cities.  Yet 
still  we  all  felt  that  the  place  was  hal- 
lowed ;  and  even  the  most  careless  could 
not  but  recall  the  early  days,  when,  two 
centuries  before,  the  devoted  mission- 
aries had  built  those  self-same  walls 
with  hj-mns  of  praise  and  heartfelt 
prayers. 

A  strange,  quaint  race  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fairy  Island.  A  full-blooded 
Indian  grandmother  clad  in  blanket  and 
moccasins,  a  funny  little  French  grand- 
father full  of  gay  songs  and  jokes,  a  dusky 
half-]>reed  mother,  and  a  sturdy  Dutch 
father,  must  necessarily  produce  peculiar 
children — many-featured,  many-hued, 
and  many-charactered.  A  pretty  young 
girl,  her  face  sparkling  with  the  viva- 
cious intelligence  peculiar  to  the  French, 
is  accompanied  by  a  silent  brother, 
whose  features  and  form  are  Indian  pur 
€t  blmple.  Playing  on  the  beach  are 
confused  groups  of  mongrel  children, 
and  so  bewildered  are  we  by  the  unex- 
pected admixtures  of  features  and  com- 
plexions, that  we  almost  expect  to  dis< 
cover  that  some  of  them  are  half-squirrel 
or  half-loon,  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Fairy  Island.    Basking 


against  an  old  boat  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, we  discovered,  one  morning,  one 
of  those  dried-up  old  grandp^res,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He 
told  us  merry  tales  of  the  fur-traden, 
their  wild  adventures  in  the  for  West, 
and  their  gay  meetings  at  Mackinac 
twice  a-year,  when  from  all  directions 
assembled  the  loaded  bateaux,  and  the 
canoes  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the 
wilderness.  In  his  little  piping  voice 
and  French  patois^  he  sang  for  tis  one 
of  the  boating-songs,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  translate,  as  follows : 

"  Row,  row,  brothcn,  tow, 
Down  to  the  weet ; 
On,  on,  on  we  go, 
Pause  not  for  rest. 

"  The  son  shines  bright. 

The  boat  rows  light, 
As  wo  the  long  oar  gayly  draw, 

But  soon  the  night 

WiUTcil  from  sight 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinac 

Farewell,  furewell. 

Ma  belle,  ma  belle. 
The  brightest  eyes  the  world  o'er  saw ; 

How  long  »twlll  be 

ITcr  we  shall  see 
The  distant  heights  of  MackinacI 

Afar  we  go. 

Towards  ice  and  snow. 
With  wolf  and  bison  must  we  war, 

But  smiling  Spring 

Again  will  bring 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinao. 

"  Eow,  row,  brothers,  row, 
Down  to  the  west ; 
On.  on,  on  we  go, 
Paiisc  not  for  rest." 

Some  years  ago,  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
nac were  enlivened  by  a  brilliant  naval 
battle.  It  is  true,  that  few  of  the 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities  were  aware 
of  the  fierce  war  which  raged  on  the 
northern  outskirts;  and  the  annals  of 
the  War  Department,  also,  are  silent 
concerning  the  proud  fleet  which  set 
sail  from  Fairy  Island  one  dark  morn- 
ing, and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  re- 
turned victorious.  But  an  unworthy 
pen  will  attempt  to  chronicle  the  glory, 
as  follows : 

Big  Beaver  Island,  just  outside  the 
western  gateway,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Mormons  after  a  bloodless  contest  with 
the  gulls,  who  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants.   Driven  from  the  Eastern  States, 
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hither  had  the  saints  migrated  in  small 
bands,  and  gradually,  as  refligce  after 
refugee  arrived,  a  town  grew  up,  a  tem- 
ple was  built,  and  a  king  chosen  to  rule 
over  the  settlement  For  some  time  the 
saints  confined  themselves  to  cultivating 
their  land  and  entrapping  fish,  only  oc- 
casionally entrapping  some  discontented 
wife  on  the  mainland,  by  way  of  a  lit- 
tle innocent  variety.  But,  waxing  fat 
and  lazy,  they  concluded  that  labor  was 
unworthy  of  their  vocation,  and  there- 
fore they  proceeded  to  levy  toll  on  pass- 
ing vessels ;  and,  when  the  nights  were 
dark  and  stormy,  they  set  out  lights, 
and  lured  the  unsuspicious  mariners  to 
destruction  on  their  shores,  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  labors  in  the  numerous 
wrecks  on  the  beach.  These  acts  in- 
flamed with  wrath  the  worldly  inhabi- 
tants of  Mackinac,  and,  one  day,  the 
cup  of  their  indignation  ran  over,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  lovely  young 
French  girl  had  been  enticed  away  to 
join  the  harem  of  King  Strang.  A  fleet, 
much  resembling  the  primitive  flotillas 
of  Homer's  day,  was  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, manned  by  a  motley  crew  of  French 
and  half-breeds,  while  a  sprinkling  of 
uniforms  from  the  fort  on  the  heights 
gave  Uncle  Sam's  sanction  to  the  enter- 
prise. A  pugnacious  steam-tug  led  the 
way,  bearing  a  small  cannon  proudly  on 
its  quarter-deck,  and  displaying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  mast. 
A  fleet  of  Mackinac  boats  sailed  fierce- 
ly alongside,  filled  with  Islanders  armed 
with  rusty  shot-guns  and  antiquated 
pistols,  while  in  the  rear,  paddling  for 
dear  life  to  sec  the  sight,  came  the  noble 
race  of  "  Lo  "  in  their  dirty  blankets. 

Passing  the  western  gateway.  Big 
Beaver  loomed  in  sight,  and  the  City 
of  the  Saints  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
saulted by  the  ferocious  Islanders.  The 
steam-tug  took  up  position  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  town,  while  the  land-forces 
swarmed  ashore  and  did  prodigious  ex- 
ecution with  their  superannuated  pis- 
tols. The  female  saints  made  a  brave 
resistance  when  they  saw  their  deserted 
husbands  among  the  invaders ;  but  the 
prophets  fied  to  the  protecting  woods, 
whence  they  were  dragged  one  by  one 


to  enjoy  the  delights  of  tar  and  feath- 
ers. King  Strang  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  the  fiag- 
ship ;  but  vengeance  smote  him  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  flock,  and  he  paid 
for  his  many  sins  with  his  life.  The 
conquering  fleet  returned  in  triumph  to 
Mackinac,  and  the  scattered  remnant 
of  the  Mormons  forsook  Big  Beaver  in 
haste,  turning  their  faces  towards  the 
setting  sun,  where  gleamed  before  them 
the  glorious  City  of  the  Saints;  and 
Big  Beaver  is  restored  to  the  original 
aristocracy  of  the  loons  and  sea-gulls. 

Crowning  the  bold  cliff  over  the  har- 
bor at  Fairy  Island,  stands  Fort  Macki- 
nac, its  white  limestone  walls  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  gayly  above.  Solemn  sentinels 
pace  the  ancient  walls,  and  rusty  cannon 
frown  sidlenly  from  the  battlements; 
but,  in  spite  of  mounted  guard  and 
severe  military  etiquette,  we  fear  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  one  gun- 
boat could  easily  level  Fort  Mackinac 
to  its  limestone  foundations.  Once  there 
was  a  beautiful  little  chapel  attached  to 
the  fort,  where,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Church,  officiated. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  bugle-call,  echo- 
ing from  the  height,  called  the  villagers 
to  the  chapel,  and  soon  the  entire  popu- 
lation, excepting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  seen  ascending  the  steep,  gravelled 
pathway  to  the  garrison.  At  a  second 
flourish  on  the  bugle,  the  soldiers  march- 
ed into  the  chapel,  preceded  by  the  com- 
mandant in  full  uniform,  and  the  ser- 
vices began  with  full  responses,  both 
musical  and  spoken,  from  hundreds  of 
deep  bass  voices.  Solemn  and  impres- 
sive was  the  worship  of  Qod  in  this 
little  military  chapel  on  the  heights  of 
Mackinac;  but,  alas  I  the  good  old  chap- 
lain has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
the  quaint  house  of  prayer  has  been 
turned  into  a  drill-room,  and  many  of 
the  officers  who  have  been  stationed  on 
the  rocky  island  are  lying  in  the  crowd- 
ed cemeteries  near  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Rebellion.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  gallant  General  Williams, 
who  was  killed  at  Baton  Rouge;  the 
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tall  young  Virginian,  Captain  Terrell, 
"wbo  was  shot  while  leading  a  charge 
in  one  of  the  early  battles  in  West  Vir- 
gioia;  the  brilliant  engineer,  General 
Sill,  and  two  lieutenants,  Baily  and 
Benson,  whom  we  remember  as  light- 
hearted  boys.  These  all  died  for  their 
country.  May  they  rest  in  peace,  and 
may  the  sore  hearts  left  behind  be  com- 
forted. 

The  summer  guests  at  Fairy  Island 
begin  to  take  their  departure  as  soon 
as  the  haryest-moon  has  waned;  they 
fear  the  treacherous  waves,  and  sail 
away  home  oyer  a  summer  sea,  before 
the  first  Fall  wind  comes  blowing  from 
the  west.  One  autumn,  in  the  face  of 
direful  prognostications  of  eyil,  we  dared 
to  remain  long  enough  to  witness  the 
September  gales,  and  the  glowing  In- 
dian summer,  so  brilliant  in  the  dear 
air  and  sharp  frosts  of  the  lake-coun- 
try. About  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
a  light  wind  came  pufi^g  from  the 
west,  ruffling  the  Straits  in  dark  lines, 
and  curling  up  little  waves  with  edges 
of  spray.  The  weather-wise  Islanders, 
who  read  the  heavens  like  an  open  book, 
came  skinmiing  fVom  all  directions  in 
their  tilting  Mackinac  boats;  and  the 
Indians  who  were  loitering  around  the 
village,  hastened  to  load  their  canoes 
with  squaw  and  papoose,  and  paddle 
away  rapidly  to  their  homes  on  the 
mainland.  All  night  the  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  in  the  morning  when  we 
rose,  the  Straits  were  a  sheet  of  foam, 
and  the  trees  on  Round  Island  were 
bowing  like  reeds.  A  large  schooner 
that,  with  infinite  trouble,  had  been  an- 
chored in  supposed  safety  the  previous 
evening,  was  rocking  and  pitching  fu- 
riously, when,  even  as  we  watched,  leav- 
ing our  breakfast  untasted  on  the  table, 
she  broke  loose  from  her  anchorage  and 
went  driving  down  before  the  gale,  to 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Bois 
Blanc.  All  on  board  were  lost,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  souls.  Later  in  the 
day,  a  barque  and  a  three-master  drove 
by  our  cottage.  The  first  was  a  shape- 
less hulk,  on  which  the  storm  had 
wreaked  its  fury  the  preceding  night, 
sweeping  all  human  life  into  the  seeth- 


ing waters;  but  our  hearts  burned  with- 
in us,  as,  clinging  to  the  masts  of  the 
other  vessel,  we  saw  five  human  beings 
waiting  for  death,  which  came  to  them 
soon  in  the  shape  of  a  hidden  rock; 
and  before  our  eyes,  almost  within  sound 
of  our  voices,  they  went  down.  During 
the  three-days'  stonn,  sixteen  wrecks 
occurred  on  Mackinac  Island  itself; 
while  between  the  eastern  and  western 
gates  of  the  Straits  no  less  than  forty- 
five  staunch  vessels  were  lost,  with  idl 
on  board. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
largo  side-wheel  steamer  Queen  City, 
from  Chicago  to  Collingwood,  came  in 
sight,  swarming  with  passengers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
laboring  heavily  in  the  sea.  The  cap- 
tain made  an  effort  to  reach  the  docks, 
but  the'  force  of  the  gale  careened  the 
steamer  so  fearfully,  that  her  smoke- 
stacks almost  touched  the  water,  and 
all  on  shore  thought  she  had  foundered 
Recovering  her  balance  with  an  effort, 
the  Queen  put  back  under  the  shelter 
of  Round  Island,  where,  all  day  long, 
she  labored  heavily  backwards  and  for- 
wards, watched  with  intense  anxiety  by 
all  on  shore.  More  and  more  fiercely 
blew  the  gale,  more  and  more  angrily 
raged  the  sea,  as  night  came  on.  Then, 
as  the  fuel  was  nearly  exhausted,  the 
captain,  knowing  well  that  the  boat 
could  not  outlive  another  twelve  hours 
of  storm,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  docks.  We  saw  the 
hurried  preparations  made  on  board, 
and,  our  faces  pressed  against  the  glass, 
we  breathlessly  watched  the  heavily- 
loaded  steamer,  as  slowly  her  course 
was  turned  towards  the  harbor,  and  the 
full  force  of  the  gale  struck  her  from 
the  west.  She  missed  the  usual  landing- 
place,  and  swayed  towards  the  broken 
posts  of  the  old  pier ;  her  upturned  keel 
righted  itself  for  an  instant,  when  a  huge 
wave  sent  her  bow  against  the  end  of 
the  wharf  A  hundred  hands  caught 
the  great  ropes  thrown  from  the  deck, 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  plunging,  foun- 
dering steamer  was  secured  by  her  bows 
to  the  end  of  the  wharf^  while  the  terror- 
stricken  passengers  fairly  threw  them- 
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sdyes  down  into  tlie  anns  of  the  Island- 
ers below.  As  tlie  cables  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  the  force  of  the  sea, 
the  women  and  children  were  quickly 
lowered,  and,  before  the  night  had  set- 
tled down  on  the  island,  the  three  hun- 
dred persons  who  had  given  themselves 
over  to  death  were  landed  safely  on 
Fairy  Island.  The  captain,  a  saUor 
from  boyhood,  was  so  shattered  by  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  those  three 
hundred  lives,  that  he  changed  his  pro- 
fession and  abandoned  the  water  for- 
ever. 

After  these  trying  days  came  the 
glowing  beauty  of  the  Indian  summer, 
when  the  deep-blue  sky,  the  purple  haze 
in  the  air,  the  shining  water,  and  the 
gorgeous  autumn  tints  on  the  trees, 
made  up  a  picture  of  rich  coloring  un- 


known  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world. 

We  climbed  to  old  Fort  Holmes,  and 
saw  the  whole  of  Fairy  Island  clad  in 
maple,  orange,  and  scarlet,  green  pine 
and  russet  oak ;  we  noted  Round  Island 
and  Bois  Blanc,  like  gay  bouquets  in 
the  still  water ;  we  breathed  the  hazy 
air,  all  filled  with  gold-dust.  Descending 
from  the  heights,  we  wandered  through 
the  painted  woods,  and  brought  home 
glowing  branches  to  deck  our  cottagc- 
waUs.  But  day  by  day  the  bright  leaves 
fell,  and  day  by  day  we  piled  the  logs 
higher  aiid  higher  upon  our  hearthstone, 
until,  at  last,  we  could  no  longer  deny 
that 

**  The  seasons  come  and  go 
Scarce  apprehended ; 
Though  bright  have  been  its  flowers, 
Summer  is  ended." 
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ON  HBB  BIBTHDAT,  MABCH  TWENTT-XniBD. 

Out  of  the  white,  beleaguering  lines. 
Passing  the  pickets,  beyond  the  pines. 
The  herald  March  comes  blustering  down, 
Proclaiming  the  news  o'er  field  and  town. 
That  Winter,  the  stubborn,  invading  foe, 
Is  hurriedly  striking  his  tents  of  snow. 
Raising  a  siege  which  may  cost  his  crown. 

A  wonderful  herald  is  this  same  March, 
With  gusty  robes  and  flashing  hair ! 

How  boldly,  under  the  springtime  arch. 
He  wakc3  the  world  with  martial  air! 

And,  while  his  winding  clarion  rings. 

What  a  list  of  natal  days  he  brings  I 


Just  a  score  of  suns  and  three. 

On  a  beautiful  isle  in  Manhattan  bay. 
Ho  blew  to  the  four  winds,  far  and  free. 

And  the  southern  birds  came  up  straightway. 
And  the  earliest  flowers  peered  forth  to  see. 

And  the  brooks  threw  by  their  icy  chains, 

Gazing  abroad  for  April  rains. 
And  the  buds  looked  out  on  every  spray. 
And  the  soft  south  breeze  came  near  to  say 
Some  flattering  message  it  brought  from  May. 
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All  Nature,  thrilliog  through  and  throngh. 
Pulsed  and  glowed  with  a  pleasure  new. 
As  if  aware  that  the  wild  March  horn 
Announced  the  hour  that  you  were  bom  I    , 

— ^Aware  that  God^s  benignant  smile. 
Gladdening  the  land  from  shore  to  shore, 

Had  fallen  in  grace  on  the  lovely  isle, 
Giving  the  flowers  one  lily  morel 
Giving  the  brooks  a  sister-tongue — 

A  lovely  mate  to  all  sweet  things — 
The  dove  and  the  wren,  beside  the  door, 
While  over  the  place  the  soft  air  sung^ 

^'  For  me  another  blue-bird  sings !  ^ 

And,  catching  a  gleam  of  the  light,  which  shed 

A  household  sunshine  o^er  your  birth, 
The  angels  of  heaven  looked  round  and  said, 

<<  One  of  our  sisters  has  gone  to  earth !  ^ 

And  every  time  the  loud  month  rings 

His  third  and  twentieth  clarion  clear. 
They  whisper,  in  groups,  with  folded  wings, 

'^  This  is  the  mom  ^e  left  us  here ! " 
Then  circles  the  song  in  airier  play, 

Cheering  the  high  ancestral  dome, 
"This  is  the  beautiful  blossoming  day. 

That  brings  her  one  year  nearer  home !  ^ 
But  yet  so  glad  are  the  groups  to  know 

That  something  of  heaven  to  earth  is  won, 
That  while  they  guard  your  path  below, 

They  patiently  wait  your  mission  done. 

Then  let  the  loud  month  blow  at  will, 

And  Winter  strike  his  tents  anew; 
May  many  a  springtime  find  you  still 

On  earth — ^for  it  hath  need  of  you  I 
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HIS   HONOR'S   DAUGHTER 


Judge  Fanshawe's  house  and  Miss 
Hester  Campbeirs  stood  side  by  side  on 
Pearl  avcuue,  but  with  a  difference. 
The  Judge's  mansion  soared  upward, 
like  Uhland's  Castle  hy  the  8ea,  and  had 
a  lofty  portico  with  fluted  piUars  and 
seven  stone  steps  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
plate-glass  windows  of  the  most  impos- 
ing dimensions.  But  Miss  Hester's 
domicile  was  narrow,  flat-faced,  two- 
storied,  with  one  timid  little  step  ad- 
vanced from  the  street-door,  and  had 
an  air  of  not  wishing  to  intrude,  and 
of  being  on  the  point  of  getting  itself 
out  of  the  way,  if  only  people  wouldn't 
look. 

"  They  seem  resolved  that  I  shall  go," 
the  consumptive  little  spinster  sighed. 
"  I  am  offered  mints  of  money  for  my 
estate ;  and  when  I  refuse,  am  elbowed 
by  brown  stone,  clawed  at  by  iron  rail- 
ings, and  glared  at  by  great  windows, 
till  I  feel  like  lUtle  Bed  Riding-Eood  be- 
fore the  wolf,  and  expect  every  moment 
to  see  a  pair  of  wide  jaws  open,  and  eat 
me  up  quite.  The  very  horses  paw  at 
my  sidewalk  when  they  are  drawn  up 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  coachmen  say 
things  to  each  other,  and  point  at  me 
with  their  thumbs.  (I  wonder  why  it 
seems  more  ignominious  to  be  pointed 
at  with  the  thumb  than  in  any  other 
way?)  But  transplanting  would  kill 
me,  laddie.  I  must  live  out  my  little 
time  here  in  my  childhood's  home. 
When  I  am  gone,  you  can  do  as  you 
please." 

The  person  addressed  as  "laddie" 
was  a  stalwart  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  years  at  least,  with  a  flne,  spirited 
fjEu;e,  blue  eyes  that  saved  his  mouth  a 
good  deal  of  talking,  and  thick  tawny 
hair  that  fell  into  separate  locks  like 
plumes — ^Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell, 
Miss  Hester's  cousin  and  heir. 

Seeing  this  gentleman  look  at  her 
with  a  Scotch  mist  in  his  eyes,  the  little 
lady  made  haste  to  brighten  up,  and 


add,  with  a  smile,  "  And  what  should  I 
do  without  that  pretty  creature  to  look 
at?" 

The  soldier  blushed  faintly  all  over 
his  face ;  his  mouth,  that  had  been  com- 
pressed, melted  with  something  sweeter 
than  a  smile,  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
quickly  away  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, to  hide  the  sudden  brightness  in 
them. 

It  was  an  October  gloaming,  and  as 
he  flEU^ed  the  window,  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell looked  across  the  narrow  side-street 
that  separated  them  from  the  next 
house,  and  saw  a  charming  group, 
firamed  in  a  living  sculpture  of  wind- 
tossed  woodbine,  surrounding  the  li- 
brary window  opposite.  A  shaded 
lamp  hung  from  the  chandelier,  and 
threw  a  circle  of  brilliant  light  into  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Li  the  midst  of 
that  light,  painted,  as  it  were,  in  strong 
relief,  like  one  of  those  old  pictures  we 
see  on  a  background  of  gold,  sat  Judge 
Fanshawo  and  his  daughter,  a  slim, 
bright  girl  of  nineteen,  both  reading 
from  the  same  book.  Rose  had  drawn 
a  tabouret  close  to  her  father's  side,  and 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  turning 
the  leaves  as  they  read,  and  his  hand 
rested  on  her  shoiQder.  The  same  beam 
of  light  that  made  his  forehead  look 
marble-white,  and  glimmered  on  his 
eye-glasses,  slipped  lower,  dropped  a 
crinkled  ^ding  in  her  dark  hair,  and 
showed  her  brow,  fair  as  a  lily.  The 
dark  blue  of  her  dress  lay  soft,  fold  on 
fold,  against  the  red  of  hie  dressing- 
gown,  which  seemed  to  have  stained 
her  blooming  cheeks.  Miss  Hester  had, 
with  good  reason,  called  Rose  Fanshawe 
"  that  pretty  creature." 

The  book  they  read  must  have  been 
amusing,  for  all  the  time  a  smile  played 
around  the  Judge's  lips,  and  now  and 
then  Rose  glanced  in  his  face  and 
laughed. 

As  the  young  man  gazed  lingeringly 
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at  tlicm,  the  readers  both  looked  up, 
then  rose  to  meet  a  yisitor  who  came 
toward  them  from  the  shadows  sur- 
rouuding  their  golden  medallion. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  pulled  the  cur- 
tain down  with  a  snap,  then  lighted  the 
gas  and  drew  his  cousin^s  chair  round 
before  the  fire,  standing  behind  her  a 
moment,  leaning  on  the  chair-back, 
while  -  she  looked  uneasily  into  the 
transparent  violet  flicker  in  the  grate. 
Then  he  came  forward  to  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  stood  there,  very  erect,  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  "Hester,"  he 
said,  "I  am  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age ;  but  I  am  a  very  old-fashioned  fel- 
low." 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  young  man  should  find  this  a  very 
irritating  fact,  but  his  eyes  flashed  as 
ho  spoke.  *'I  am  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  hate  a  swindler,  and  to  be  angry 
when  I  see  respectable  people  welcome 
him;"  ho  went  on,  excitedly.  "Do 
you  know  how  that  fellow  got  rich  ?  " 

Miss  Hester  looked  up  wistfully  into 
her  cousin's  face,  knowing  full  well  the 
real  cause  of  his  anger.  "  Mr.  Francis 
Grey,  you  mean  ? "  she  asked.  "  Is  he 
rich  ? " 

"  Rich  ?  he  is  a  Midas,  ears  and  all. 
I  know  his  history.  Five  years  ago  his 
father  died  and  left  him  with  expensive 
tastes,  no  profession,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars — inmiinent  beggary,  of  course, 
for  a  man  like  him.  What  to  do  ?  His 
eye  fell  upon  Blentdavir,  the  arch-nurse 
of  stocks  : 

And  now  they  go  up,  up,  up, 

And  now  tbcy  go  down,  down,  downy.' 

"  Blentdavir  was  a  relative,  and  felt 
obliged  to  give  him  a  lift.  He  gave  it 
in  the  way  of  a  whisper  in  Grey's  ear, 
'  When  stock  gets  down  to  23,  buy  all 
you  can  get.'  Verbum  sat  napientL  The 
fellow  took  heart,  and  set  himself  to 
watch  and  wait.  Before  long  it  was 
hinted  that  BIcntdavir's  stock  was  get- 
ting a  little  weak.  Then  it  began  to 
sink  slowly.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  Hester?  Can  you  fancy  how 
the  news  was  received  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  had  invested  their  little 


all  there  ?  Fancy  the  widows,  the  or- 
phans, the  overworked  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, the  teachers,  shop-girls,  factory- 
girls,  sewing-girls — all  the  toiling  crowd 
who  had  stinted  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ent for  the  sake  of  laying  away  some- 
thing against  a  rainy  day.  You  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  pale  faces  and  wild 
eyes  and  heavy  hearts  as  that  stock 
came  down.  'Hold  on,'  Blentdavir 
said ;  '  it  must  come  up  again.'  I  sup- 
pose some  of  'em  did  hold  on  as  long 
as  they  could,  or  dared;  but  finally 
there  was  a  panic.  The  poor  wretches 
rushed  to  sell,  and  save  at  least  a  little, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Grey  bought  up  all 
that  he  could  get,  and  wished  for  more. 
A  few  of  the  initiated  snapped  up  the 
rest.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Blent- 
davir wept  with  one  eye,  and  with  the 
other  exchanged  a  wink  with  his  master 
of  the  cloven  foot. 

"  Probably  Grey  wasn't  quite  easy  for 
a  while.  But  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
was  perceived  that  the  stock,  having 
reached  its  zero,  was  creeping  up  again 
by  quarter  cents  and  half  cents,  a  step 
and  a  halt,  a  step  and  a  halt.  Then  the 
steps  grew  firmer,  by  cents  and  fivea. 
You  know  how  such  things  go.  '  I  told 
you  so ! '  Blentdavir  said  to  the  hungry 
ones,  rubbing  his  hands.  They  didn^t 
rub  their  hands.  The  mercury  was  oat 
of  their  thermometers,  and  the  bubbles 
burst. 

"  Kow  there  was  a  dignified  percent- 
age; then  a  sudden  rise  to  somewhere 
among  the  nineties.  Grey  sold  out,  and 
found  himself  the  owner  of  a  decent 
fortune.  But  the  gambling  spirit  was 
up  in  him.  He  speculated  in  this  and 
that — ^not  honestly,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  men's  necessities — and  every 
thing  he  touched  turned  to  gold  for 
him.  He  is  rich,  and  growing  richer, 
and  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  power  in 
the  land.  Business  men  look  at  him 
with  wonder ;  and,  blinded  by  his  rao- 
cess,  forget  how  it  was  won.  But,  Hea- 
ter, I  call  him  a  swindler ! " 

While  finishing  Ids  story,  Donald 
Campbell  had  come  out  of  his  comer 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two 
or  three  times.    He  took  another  turn 
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in  silence,  then  came  back  to  lean  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

"I  am  a  wretch,"  he  aaid,  trying  to 
langh  off  his  excitement.  *^  I  have  dis- 
tressed you.  But  see,  now  I  I  am  as 
mild  as  a  May  morning." 

She  smiled  tenderly  on  him— her  sole 
remaining  tie  to  earth.  She  would 
have  been  lonely  indeed,  lacking  Don- 
ald. *^  Keep  your  May-morning  temper, 
laddie,^^  she  said.  ^^Let  no  man  rob 
you  of  that,  though  he  were  a  thou- 
sand times  a  swindler." 

He  looked  at  her  kindly. 

*^  Besides,"  she  added,  dropping  her 
glance  to  the  fire  again,  '^I  don^t  be- 
lieye  that  he  can  rob  you  of  any  thing 
which  is  necessary  to  your  happiness." 

n. 

Miss  Campbell  was,  as  has  been  said, 
an  invalid.  She  saw  nothing  of  the 
world  except  what  was  Tisible  through 
her  windows;  and  one  of  her  chief 
pleasures  was  to  watch  Rose  Fanshawe. 
Rose  was  her  widowed  father's  only 
child,  and  the  supreme  mistress  of  his 
house  and  heart.  To  see  her  trip  down 
the  steps  for  drive  or  promenade,  or, 
more  soberly  on  Sundays  walk  off  to 
church  with  her  fitther ;  to  see  her  pre- 
side at  table,  or  receive  company  with 
that  naivey  blushing  assumption  of  dig- 
nity ;  to  note  the  little  housewifely  airs 
she  took  on  herself;  to  see  her,  when 
dressed  for  party  or  opera,  parade  up 
and  down  the  long  parlor  to  display 
her  toilet  to  her  father  and  the  serv- 
ants whose  smiling  faces  looked  in  at 
the  door — all  this  was  very  pleasant  for 
the  lonely  little  woman  across  the  way. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  IGss  Rose,  even 
in  her  less  sunny  moods,  when  some 
spoke  had  slipped  into  the  household 
machinery,  perhaps  when  the  careless 
chamber-girl  had  left  the  Judge's  pil- 
lows an  inch  awry,  or  forgotten  a  crunv- 
pled  towel,  or  put  his  tooth-brush 
wrong  end  up. 

Judge  Fanshawe  was  called  a  stem 
man ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
grateful for  this  fond  and  jealous  care. 
To  be  sure  of  that,  one  had  but  to  see 
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him  come  home  in  the  afternoon,  note 
how  his  step  quickened  as  he  neared 
his  own  house,  and  how  his  face  bright- 
ened as  he  glanced  eagerly  up  at  the 
windows.  Then  one  could  see  him 
smile  toward  the  door,  and  put  the 
latch-key  back  into  his  pocket ;  see  a 
slippered  foot  and  the  hem  of  a  dress 
beyond  the  pillars  of  the  vestibule,  and, 
perhaps,  hear  some  such  greeting  as 
this  called  out  in  a  clear,  girlish  voice, 
^^  Welcome  home,  dear !  And  how  does 
your  honor  do  ?  " 

A  moment  later  they  might  be  seen 
entering  the  library,  arm  in  arm ;  when, 
as  likely  as  not,  Rose  would  find  it 
necessary  to  re-arrange  her  father's  cra- 
vat, or  smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
forehead,  or  set  him  to  rights  in  some 
other  equally  important  respect,  chat- 
tering, all  the  time,  without  ceasing. 

"And  if  what  she  says  were  wiser 
than  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  more 
poetical  than  all  the  poets,  he  could  not 
look  better  pleased,'*  thinks  Miss  Hes- 
ter. 

Let  it  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed 
that  Miss  Campbell  watched  her  neigh- 
bors slyly,  or  that  her  observation  was 
offensive.  She  was  no  such  person,  and 
they  knew  that  she  was  not,  and  there 
was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them 
on  the  subject. 

"  You  see,  padre  mio,^  Miss  Fanshawe 
said,  "  I  like  to  have  the  dear  little  soul 
look  over  here.  It  seems  to  amuse  her. 
Besides,  she  is  perfectly  well-bred  about 
it,  and  shows  as  much  delicacy  as  frank- 
ness. And  I  like  the  pluck  she  has 
shown  in  that  bow-window  affidr." 

For,  in  the  face  of  multiplied  impor- 
tunities to  sell.  Miss  Campbell  had  late- 
ly had  a  bow-window  built  upon  the 
front  of  her  house— a  movement  at  once 
aggressive  and  conciliatory,  indicating 
her  determination  not  to  be  ousted,  but 
also  her  desire  to  be  as  ornamental  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

In  this  window,  the  evening  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Mr.  Francis  Grey's 
fortunes,  Miss  Campbell  sat  leaning  out 
into  the  soft  October  night,  and  watch- 
ing the  company  next  door.  There  liad 
been  a  dinner-party  of  gentlemen,  in 
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honor  of  Judge  Fanshawe's  fiftieth 
birthday,  and  though  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  *^  potent,  graye,  and  rer- 
erend  seigneurs,"  the  watcher  felt  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  looking,  for  her  cousin 
and  Mr.  Frauds  Grey  were  the  excep- 
tional young  men  invited  to  keep  their 
girlish  hostess  in  countenance. 

"  Rose  received  my  laddie  very  well," 
commented  Miss  Hester,  to  whom  the 
open  windows  and  curtains  gave  a  fiill 
view  of  the  rooms.  "  And  no  wonder. 
Donald^s  address  is  pleadng,  even  with 
that  touch  of  diffidence  he  has,  since  it 
is  never  awkward.  How  well  his  au- 
burn hair  lights  up,  and  what  a  winning 
smile  he  has,  bless  himl  And  now 
comes  Mr.  Grey,  as  finished  and  sharp 
as  my  scissors.  He  is  handsome  in  his 
way ;  but  I  don't  like  that  marble  white- 
ness, with  black  hair.  It  looks  too 
mudi  like  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  a 
man.  A  wash  of  sepia  would  improve 
him.  Besides,  he  is  too  polished ;  and 
that  is  always  a  hard  substance,  I  think, 
which  takes  so  good  a  polish.  Now 
.  Rose  is  going  to  the  piano.  Oh  I  why 
won't  somebody  stop  that  organs-grind- 
er?" 

Listening  eagerly,  she  caught  the  last 
stanza  of  the  song : 

"  Sno  sweet  hin  Toice,  sae  tmooth  bis  tongue ; 

His  breathes  like  canlcr  air ; 
His  very  fit  bas  mtuio  in'fe, 

As  be  comes  up  tbe  stair. 
And  will  I  see  bis  &oo  again  ? 
And  will  I  bear  bim  speak  T 
Fm  downricbt  diny  with  tbe  tboucbt : 
In  trotb,  rm  like  to  greet *> 

The  inexorable   hand-organ   snatched 
away  the  rest,  and  ground  it  up. 

Miss  Campbell  recollected  the  story 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  expecting  a 
Scottish  visitor,  seated  herself  at  her 
harp,  and  greeted  hia  entrance  to  her 
iahn  with  the  strams  of  Lochdber  no 
more,  ^  Grace  is  the  same  the  world 
over,"  she  thought  "And  a  sim- 
ple lasde  may  be  as  charming  as  a 
queen." 

After  tbe  MDg  Wit  over,  some  of  the 

eomptfiy  stuped  oni  into  a  balcony  to 
took  at  Hw  af|^  lyfag  in  Btmbrandt 

'  Aid0  in  tlM  alMU  below, 


by  the  jewelled  arch  of  the  milky-way, 
and  swarming  with  stars.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  recited  Blanco  Whitens  son- 
net— "  Mysterious  IHght " — and  the  oth- 
ers were  silent  while  they  stood,  and 
silently,  one  by  one,  returned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Just  inside  the  window  Rose  stood 
holding  the  curtain-tassel  in  her  hand, 
and  industriously  counting  the  loopa  in 
the  fringe,  while  she  listened  to  some- 
thing Mr.  Francis  Grey  was  8a3^g  to 
her.  She  looked  up  to  smile  as  lieu- 
tenant Campbell  passed  her,  bowing 
lowly,  then  lowered  her  eyes  and  listened 
again ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Drop- 
ping the  tassel^  she  turned  away,  with 
some  slow,  reluctant  word,  whidi  the 
other  had  seemed  to  plead  for,  cast  over 
her  shoulder. 

"You  are  too  late,  young  man!" 
whispered  Miss  Hester,  delightedly. 
"The  Campbells  are  coming,  Oho! 
Dinna  ye  hear  the  pibroch  t " 


in. 


A  few  days  after  this  dinner  the  com- 
mercial world  had  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Francis  Grey,  having  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  came  down  like  a  stick.  Em- 
boldened by  his  unexampled  success,  he 
had  embarked  in  a  daring  speculation, 
and  had  failed.  At  any  eariier  period 
of  his  career  recovery  would  have  been 
possible;  now  his  ruin  was  utter.  It 
was  not  only  a  loss  of  money,  but  of 
reputation. 

"  I  am  thankful,  my  dear,  that  you 
were  not  engaged  to  him,"  Judge  Fan- 
shawe  said,  after  having  told  his  dan^- 
ter  what  had  happened. 

Mr.  Grey  had  offered  himself  to  Boee, 
and,  seeing  his  chance  of  a  favorable 
answer  very  small,  had  urged  her  to 
wait  a  week  before  deciding.  In  that 
time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tempt  her 
with  a  brilliant  fortune. 

She  stood  silent  a  moment  beside  her 
father's  chair,  absently  watching  him 
lay  out,  on  the  table  before  him,  the 
notes  of  a  trial  he  was  studying.  ^  But, 
papa,  you  know  I  had  not  abeolutdj 
refused  him," 'she  said  fnesently. 
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**  He  will  scarcely  giye  you  the  chance 
to  do  so  now,''  was  the  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  should  not," 
she  said. 

Her  father  paused  in  his  work  to  ^ve 
her  a  glance  of  surprise. 

"  I  pity  him  very  much,"  she  contin- 
ued, her  voice  not  quite  steady. 

Judge  Fanshawe  took  up  his  papers 
again.  "Of  course  you  do!  Women, 
and  especially  young  women,  often  do 
pity  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  might 
be  as  well  if  you  should  bestow  a  little 
sympathy  on  those  he  has  ruined." 

There  was  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown 
of  this  gentleman's  head  which  had 
always  been  a  great  care  to  his  daugh- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  tendency  it  had 
to  stand  up.  She  absently  smoothed  it 
down  now,  and,  since  it  would  not  stay, 
laid  another  lock  over  it 

"  Would  you  have  condemned  him  if 
he  had  succeeded,  papa  t " 

This  question  brought  a  faint  color 
into  the  Judge's  face.  "  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  his  liabilities,"  he  replied  evasive- 

ly. 

"  And  now  he  is  not  ?  ^ 

"  Now  he  is  not" 

"  People  are  very  angry  ?  "  she  asked, 
piling  another  lock  of  hair  on  to  that 
troublesome  one,  which  showed  signs 
of  revolt. 

"  They  are  ready  to  tear  him  in  pie- 
ces, Kose.  There  are  a  dozen  actions 
out  against  him." 

**  But  he  expected  to  be  able  to  pay, 
didn't  he  ?  " 

"Just  as  I  might  expect  that  there 
will  be  fine  weather  a  year  fh>m  to-day. 
He  meant  to  pay  if  he  could ;  but  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him." 

"  Isn't  that  the  way  he  has  bera  mak- 
ing money  all  along  t "  Rose  asked  In  a 
more  assured  voice,  and  let  her  hand 
slip  down  to  her  fiither's  shoulder, 
where  it  pressed. 

Judge  Fanshawe  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  being  rather  cleverly  croa»- 
questioned,  and  he  did  not  like  it 
"  You  don't  understand  these  sulijects, 
my  child,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience.   "  Public  opinion  pronounces 


against  Francis  Grey,  and  wo  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  I  shall  probably 
give  him  a  civil  recognition  when  I 
meet  him ;  but  if  he  has  the  bad  taste 
to  put  himself  in  your  way,  I  wish  you 
to  take  no  notice  of  him.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  suitor  of  yours, 
and  you  cannot  be  too  decided  in  let- 
ting it  be  seen  that  the  affsLXT  is  at  an 
•  end." 

He  finished  with  a  short  nod,  which 
in  court  the  lawyers  always  understood 
to  mean  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said  on  that  subject. 

"  Papa,  I  pity  him  very,  very  much," 
said  Hose  again. 

'  Her  father  dropped  his  papers,  stretch- 
ed an  arm,  and  drew  her  round  in  front 
of  him.  His  face  wore  a  startled  ex- 
pression. "My  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  is  this  going  to  hurt  you  ?  Did  you 
mean  to  accept  him  f  " 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  she  answered  quite 
steadily.  "  But  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  desert  him  because  every  one  else 
does.  Of  course,  he  has  done  wrong ; 
but  that  isn't  what  people  condemn  him 
for,  or  they  would  have  been  shocked  a 
good  while  ago.  And  maybe,  papa,  if 
his  other  ventures  had  been  Arowned 
upon,  he  would  not  have  made  this." 

Judge  Fanshawe  dropped  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  drew  back  with  an  air 
of  displeasure. 

"  Don't  be  vexed  1 "  she  added  hastily. 
"  I  can't  help  thinking,  you  know ;  and 
that  is  the  way  the  affair  looks  to  me." 

If  the  Judge  had  felt  that  ho  was  on 
lofty  and  unassailable  ground,  he  might 
have  reasoned  with  his  daughter.  But 
he  had  already  been  at  some  pains  i(h 
convince  himself  that  he  was  not  a> 
tardy  moralist,  and  it  was  mortifying  to 
find  that  his  suspicion  was  her  convic- 
tion. "We  will  drop  the  subject,  if 
you  please,"  he  said  coldly,  and  re- 
sumed his  employment 

Hose  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  into  the  early  twilight. 
"Poor  fellow!"  she  thought,  "what 
will  he  do'f  Perhaps  he  will  kill  him- 
self. I  wish  somebody  would  be  good 
to  him.  But  no  one  will.  Fm  sure  of 
that.    I  haven't  lived  nineteen  years  for 
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nothiDg.  When  my  father  won^t  be 
merciful,  I  can't  expect  any  one  else  to 
be.  Oh,  dear!  Tm  awAilly  afndd  I 
shall  get  to  like  him  immensely,  if  this 
goes  on.  Nature  and  I  abhor  a  vacaum ; 
and  there  will  be  such  a  dreadful  yoid 
of  pity  and  affection  about  Francis 
Grey,  I  sha^n't  be  able  to  keep  from 
rushing  in  to  fill  it  up.'' 

^'  Papa  I  "  she  said,  turning  round, 
but  without  leaving  the  window. 

He  looked  at  her  coldly. 

"  If  you  were  to  speak  kindly  to  him, 
and  give  him  some  good  advice,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  better  ?  ^' 

"Certainly  not  I"  he  replied  with 
decision.  "And  now,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect  that  I  have 
dismissed  the  subject  ? " 

With  a  sigh  of  perplexity  Hose  re- 
turned to  the  window.  Presently  a 
servant  entered  and  gave  her  a  letter. 
She  glanced  listlessly  at  the  cover,  won- 
dered a  little  who  her  correspondent 
might  be,  broke  the  seal,  and  immedi- 
ately became  absorbed  in  the  contents. 

After  a  while  her  father's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  sound  very  like 
weeping,  and,  glancing  that  way,  he 
saw  Rose  leaning  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain,  with  her  fetce  in  her  hands. 

"  What's  the  matter,  child  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
cross,  dear.    Come  and  make  up." 

Rose  went  to  him,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"There,  papa,"  she  said,  "you  can't 
help  pitying  him  after  reading  that." 

Judge  Fanshawe's  countenance  chan- 
ged as  he  took  the  letter  and  settled 
himself  back  in  his  chair  to  read  it. 
Rose  had  not,  then,  been  grieving  over 
his  displeasure. 

If  Mr.  Francis  Grey  had  known  into 
what  hands  his  missive  was  to  fall,  its 
composition  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
more  carefully  considered.  But,  ad- 
dressing himself  only  to  Rose,  and 
thinking  only  of  her,  every  line  he 
wrote  was  calculated  to  exasperate  her 
father.  He  did  not  dream  of  renewing 
his  offer  of  marriage,  the  young  man 
wrote,  but  he  begged  for  her  pity  and 
sympathy,  and  for  a  few  lines,  assuring 
bim  at  laait  of  her  firiendahip.    "  I  had 


no  right  to  risk  the  property  of  others, 
I  own,"  he  admitted.  *'  But  if  I  had 
succeeded,  those  who  are  now  the  loud- 
est in  denunciation  would  have  been 
first  to  praise." 

Judge  Fanshawe*s  SsLCe  grew  dark  as 
he  read,  and  having  finished,  he  crush- 
ed the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  tossed  it 
contemptuously  into  the  fire.  Facing 
•  his  daughter  then,  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  in  her  the  refiection  of  his  own 
haughty  spirit. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  have  burn- 
ed every  word  of  that  letter  into  my 
heart  I " 

"  Rose,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  you 
astonish  me  I  I  thought  you  had  more 
sense  of  propriety.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this.  I  will  inform  Mr.  Grey  what  I 
think  of  his  trying  to  draw  my  daugh- 
ter into  a  clandestine  correspondence." 

Rose  was  very  pale,  but  quiet  "I 
would  like  to  write  to  him,"  she  said. 

"  I  forbid  it  1 " 

She  was  silent  a  moment;  then  re- 
peated, "  I  really  think  I  shall  write  to 
him,  papa." 

Judge  Fanshawe  looked  at  his  daugh- 
ter, too  astonished  and  indignant  to 
speak  at  once.  Her  calmness,  no  less 
than  her  unexpected  defiance,  had  taken 
him  completely  by  surprise.  Evidently 
she  needed  a  strong  hand.  He  must 
make  short  work  of  it,  or  his  authority 
would  be  gone  before  he  knew  it 
"  Rose,"  he  said  deliberately,  "  when  an 
answer  to  that  note  goes  out  of  this 
house,  you  may  go  with  it — and  not 
return  I " 

"  Very  well  1 "  she  answered,  quietly, 
and,  after  a  moment,  left  the  ^oom. 

That  evening  Miss  Campbell  saw  no- 
pretty  family  group  in  the  house  across 
the  way;  but  on  the  curtain  of  Miss 
Fanshawe's  chamber  was  the  Hlhouette 
of  a  lady,  writing,  and  in  the  library  a 
gentleman  alternately  walked  up  uid 
down,  and  fretllilly  tossed  over  a  litter 
of  papers,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
out  of  patience. 

Judge  Fanshawe  was  not  alarmed, 
though  he  was  mortified  and  angry. 
A  woman's  revolt  is  usually  so  trivial 
and  short-lived,  her  heart  beating  ever 
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against  her  brittle  will,  that  mei^  sel- 
dom regard  it  with  any  feeling  more 
serious  than  impatience  or  contempt. 
Her  ^'  last  word "  has  been  well  inter- 
preted by  one  who  well  knows : 

*<  What  80  talae  af  truth  is. 
False  to  thee? 
Where  the  serpent*!  tooth  Is, 
Shun  the  tree. 

"  Where  the  apple  reddens 
Never  pry, 
Lest  ve  lose  our  Edens, 
Eve  and  1 1" 

Doubtless  Hose  Fanshawe^s  father  ex- 
pected such  a  submission  Arom  her. 

IV. 

The  next  morning  breakfast  passed 
almost  in  silence,  the  father  stem  and 
taciturn,  the  daughter  pale,  and  rather 
wistful,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
approach  the  subject  of  their  difference. 
When  they  left  the  table  there  was  a 
moment  of  embarrassment,  for  that  was 
the  time  when  Rose  embraced  her  fath- 
er, and  wished  him  a  happy  day. 

Judge  Fanshawe  fastened  the  loop  of 
his  cloak,  and  drew  on  his  gloves,  wait- 
ing for  unconditional  surrender  and  the 
usual  valedictory.  They  did  not  come. 
Rose  was  one  of  those  purely  sincere 
persons,  with  whom  a  caress  or  a  ten- 
der word  is  a  sign  of  love  and  peace. 
She  had  never  learned,  disdained  to 
learn,  the  trick  of  hollow  sweetness; 
and  she  had  never  been  taught  the  duty 
of  humility  and  submission. 

She,  too,  waited,  but  finally  asked, 
"  Papa,  have  you  thought  over  what  we 
were  speaking  of  last  night  ?  " 

He  put  his  hat  on  to  go ;  the  slight 
relenting  of  his  face  chilled  at  once. 
**  I  could  have  but  one  thought  on  the 
subject,"  he  replied  severely.  "  I  hox>ed 
and  expected  that  by  this  time  you 
would  regret  your  absurd  and  disre- 
spectful conduct." 

"Aren't  you  willing  I  should  write 
him  a  note,  telling  him  that  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  and  you  read  it  before  it  goes  f  " 

Judge  Fanshawe  turned,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door-knob.  '^Rose,  your 
persistence  is  an  insult  to  me.    If  you 


mention  this  subject  again,  I  shall  order 
you  to  leave  the  room.  For  the  last 
time  I  repeat,  I  forbid  your  taking  any 
notice  whatever  of  Mr.  Francis  Grey." 

"  And  you  mean  all  you  said  about  it 
last  night,  papa  ? " 

"  Every  word !  When  an  answer  to 
that  letter  goes  out  of  this  house,  you 
may  go  with  it." 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  out  with- ' 
out  a  backward  glance,  and  Rose,  sigh- 
ing heavily,  returned  to  the  library. 
Reaching  the  centre  of  the  room,  she 
forgot  to  go  any  farther,  and  stood 
there,  locked  in  thought.  Presently 
her  thoughts  broke  out  in  soliloquy: 
"My  father  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
mind ;  but  he  can  make  mistakes,  and 
he  has  made  one  with  me.  He  forgets 
that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  a 
right  to  my  own  opinions,  and  to  have 
them  treated  with  some  respect.  Since 
I  have  been  made,  I  must  grow.  And 
yet,  I  am  a  sort  of  heliotrope,  and  if  ho 
would  only  shine  on  me,  I  should  be 
pretty  sure  to  grow  his  way.  But  now 
I  feel  very  implacable.  I  suppose  I  take 
it  from  Mm." 

When  Judge  Fanshawe  came  home 
that  night  he  saw  no  smiling  face  in  the 
window,  and  no  cheerful  greeting  met 
him  at  the  threshold.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  Rose  could  be  stilky,"  he  thought, 
and  opened  the  door  for  himself. 

A  note  addressed  to  him  Jay  on  the 
hall-table.    He  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

"My  dear  Fate  eh:  Since  you  are 
master  in  your  own  house,  my  note  and 
I  are  going  out  together.  I  am  sorry  to 
disobey  you,  but  it  isn't  in  my  heart  to 
let  any  one  in  trouble  cry  out  to  me  and 
never  give  in  reply  a  word  of  pity.  I 
am  going  to  Mrs.  Bond's,  and  I  shall  be 
very  careful,  and  no  one  will  know  from 
me  why  I  am  there.  When  you  want 
me  back  you  can  let  me  know,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  come. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Rose." 

Whatever  the  fiither  may  have  suffer- 
ed in  reading  that,  no  one  knew  it. 
"  Hasn't  Miss  Rose  come  in  yet,  sir  ?  " 
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the  ncrvant  asked  when  he  went  down 
Alone  to  dinner. 

'*  Hhe  will  not  be  in  to  dinner,**  was 
the  conei«c  reply. 

**  Am  I  to  ait  op  for  Miss  Rose,  sir  f 
he  WMi  Ortkcd,  as  he  went  up-stairs  that 
night. 

'*  Siie  will  not  come  back  to-night,** 

Dnyii  pAMcd  without  her  being  sum- 
inonfMl  home:  wceka  and  months paas- 
mI,  and  ntUl  there  was  no  sign  of  inTi- 
I  Hi  ion  on  the  one  side,  or  of  penitence 
on  the  other. 

**  It  li  nut  so  much  the  mere  fact  of 
her  writing;  the  note/*  the  Judge  said  to 
lilniHoll'.  **  It  ill  the  di:»obedience,  the 
drlhuH^e,  tuid  ingratitude.  A  principle 
la  in  vol  veil,  ami  site  must  humble  her- 
Mir." 

**  1  di»n't  mind  so  much  that  he  sent 
mo  out  lor  uothlug,**  thought  Rose. 
*'  Hut  i^lnve  he  has  sent  me,  of  course  I 
nhall  wuit  till  he  calls  me  back  again.** 

And  m>  the  two,  gvntlj  i*alm  in  ap- 
IH^uiUH'e,  but  as  itumoTable  as  rocks^ 
\w\k\  to  their  will  in  silence,  satisfying 
no  |H-rH>tr!»  curtoiHty,  and  refusing  to 
U^tvu  Xk*  tUiir  own  hearts  or  consciences. 

T. 

\V  inter  ()astfe\l  away,  aoii  Spring  came. 
Thvrx^  h4ii  K'^cn  a  succession  of  wild 
ittortns  Mt»rvh  coiuiug  iu  like  a  lion; 
l»ut  at  Icuisth  the  lamb  appearv«l.  A 
U«t  UitiK  of  rain.  shar|>  as  u  lash,  oat 
«»t  tho  \UtWvtdng  ctiAt  and  into  the  rvd- 
iti»Minu  ^^^«t ;  Ilk  lust  ^i\>wt  thtit  vudcil  iu 
Hii  o\UHU«hHl  s^»u^U,  HHii  «kU  at  once 
tl«i>H«  wii4  i4|i|iiij£.  a  (ueltinjic  loYvlittr» 
i«M*i  i^mUi  And  nkyi  w^yf  ami  niin«wa(Ul^ 
ii(  Hhd  tkWW  U\  »uvU  Mtilhu'Mii  the  last 
<"'"M|iii  («|  {\\\\  nhMm  di>«44(>|*«itf\xl,  aud 
lUh  lti.ttYi.|t4  I«aUikhhI  the  wauittg  glocy 
t  I  tl«ii  Hith  Hhd  \\w  ^t4\Ui^  y^i^'^y  ^f  the 
inniMt  'hn«n  Ihe  sUti^v  l>e«u^  tUtvd^ 
iim\  It  fvHit  nluh^ 

Ml.'M  Hm'^Im  l^aiHkO*vU,|»i^lvraudlhdl 
M  IftHH  i«vM|  HH^  (n  \m  U»M  wi^l^iw, 
»»Mlt  hhi   HiMiiln  U^\\W  \\Kk      IW  bavl 
|f»<M4  HWHf  ah  fi\HWs  iH  Ihe  ItedlMVH 

miiu  m\  Mtivr  fh^w  ^m  shM^Ui^  ^^ks^ 

Hit  Am  lite  M«Hv 


''When  Spring  comes,  I  always  want 
to  liTe,"  she  said,  ag^iing^,  ms  she  look- 
ed out.  "^  A  ]Mde  little  hope,  aboat  as 
large  as  a  snowdrop,  and  as  fragile, 
springs  op  in  my  heart.** 

''My  poor  Hester  I**  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  taking  her  shadowy  little  hand 
in  his  strong  one. 

*'  But  I  don*t  mean  to  oomplain,**  she 
added  hastily.  '^Indeed,  I  hare  but 
one  real  trouble,  and  that  is  that  deso- 
late house,**  glancing  across  the  way. 

"  IIasn*t  he  taken  the  yoong  couple 
home  t  ^  asked  Lieutenant  Campbell,  in 
a  constrained  Toioe. 

'*  The  young  couple,  Donald  ?  Non- 
sense !  ^  his  cousin  exclaimed.  "  That's 
what  comes  of  your  getting  none  of  my 
letters.  There  was  no  thought  of  their 
being  married.  The  troable  must  hate 
been  about  something  else,  nobody 
knows  what.  Didn't  yo«  hear  that 
BlentdaTir  came  to  the  rcacae  and  sent 
Grey  off  to  the  East  in  one  of  his  shiqist 
It  wss  an  escape,  though.  He  had  to 
run  away  in  the  night  Mn.  Bond  says 
that  he  came  to  her  hooae  once  after 
Rose  went  there,  but  she  woiildn*t  see 
him,** 

At  Miss  Hester  s  first  word  her  coobb 
dropped  her  hand ;  but  not  before  she 
had  felt  a  strong  pulse  fir  to  eadi  of  his 
finger-tips^ 

^  Hare  you  seen  her  i  **  he  aaked. 

"  Rose  ?  No.  Wen,  Ann,  what  Is 
it  i  ** — to  the  servant. 

'*  A  lady  to  see  yoa«  ICsa  Campbell,** 
w;is  the  answer. 

The  Tisitor  came  forward  swiftly,  and 
stood  10  the  moonlight — Boaa  Fui- 
shawe  * 

^  Please  don*t  disturb  yoozseU,**  the 
giri  said  in  a  aoft,  hurried  Toioe  tet 
sounded  as  if  she  were  out  of  breath. 
^'  Sit  down  again.  There  I  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  a  little  whUe.  Bat  yea 
are  engaged  **-*percecTing  that  Mim 
Ounpbell  was  not  alone. 

Th«  gvtttiitfman  cama  out  of  the  sha- 
llow. 

'*  V^ !  LMUtenant  Campbd !  Toe 
aiv  wvljcvuM  back.  I  heard  tiiat  yon 
\fmX  biiett  away.  But  I  want  to  talk 
«i(^  jrvujt  couaUi,.  now.** 
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^  ril  finish  my  cigar  down-etairs,"  be 
said.  "And  when  yoa  are  ready,  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  go  home  with  you.'' 

"  Miss  Campbell,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  my  father,''  Rose  began  ab- 
ruptly the  instant  the  two  were  alone. 
"There  is  no  one  else  whom  I  would 
ask,  and  no  one  else  who  can  tell  me 
what  I  wish  to  know.  You  see  him 
often,  of  course.  Do  you  think  he  is 
lonely?  Do  many  people  go  there? 
Does  he  look  well  ? " 

"  My  dear,  he  seems  to  me  desolate," 
31188  Hester  said  gravely.  "  I  think  he 
often  spends  the  evening  quite  alone. 
And  he  does  not  look  well." 

"  Don't  say  desolate  !  "  Hose  cried  out 
sharply.  "That  is  a  terrible  word. 
What  have  you  heard  him  say,  or  seen 
him  do?  When  did  you  see  him 
last?" 

Miss  Fanshawe's  face  looked  quite 
pale  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  cheeks 
had  lost  something  of  their  roundness. 
Her  friend  noticed  that,  and  took  her 
hand  kindly.  "  I  heard  him  speak  yes- 
terday," she  said.  "  When  he  came 
home  in  the  evening  a  little  girl  was 
running  along  before  him,  with  a  pack- 
age in  her  hand.  Evidently  it  was 
something  very  precious.  But  she  was 
too  eager  and  delighted  to  mind  her 
steps,  and  just  in  fh)nt  of  your  house 
she  dipped  on  the  wet  pavement,  and 
fell.  There  was  a  little  crash  as  she 
feU,  and  bits  of  painted  china  fiew  about. 
Judge  Fanshawe  took  the  poor  little 
sobbing  thing  up— he  is  very  kind  to 
children,  my  dear — and  asked  about  her 
mishap.  It  appeared  that  she  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  saving  up  her  money 
to  buy  her  father  a  birthday  present, 
and  had  got  a  painted  coffee-cup ;  and 
there  it  was  I 

''When  she  had  finished  her  little 
story,  crying  bitterly  all  the  while,  he 
gave  her  money  to  buy  another  cup. 
'It  was  better  to  break  that  than  to 
break  your  father's  heart,'  he  said,  and 
went  up  the  steps  to  his  own  house, 
where  there  was  no  child  to  welcome 
him.  He  looked  very  sorrowfhl,  and  he 
seems  to  be  getting  old.  I  think  he 
stoops  a  little." 


VT. 


It  b  never  pleasant  to  sit  alone  at 
table,  especially  at  evening,  when  lone- 
liness is  least  tolerable.  Judge  Fan- 
shawe had  found  this  to  his  cost.  But 
he  could  not  bear  to  invite  company. 
While  his  daughter's  place  was  vacant 
he  a)uld  fancy  that  she  was  only  lin- 
gering a  moment— that  presently  the 
door  would  open,  a  slight  shape  come 
tripping  in,  a  bright  cheek  touch  his 
faded  one,  and  his  own  dear  little  girl 
put  to  flight,  by  her  gay  presence,  all 
the  cruel  imaginings  that  had  been  tor- 
menting him.  To-night  his  trouble 
pressed  more  heavily  than  ever.  He 
left  his  dinner  untouched,  went  into 
the  library  and  tried  to  read.  But  the 
page  might  as  well  have  been  blank  lor 
any  sense  ho  took  of  it.  The  book 
dropped  from,  his  hand,  and  he  sat  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  thinking — ^not 
such  thoughts  as  the  young  have,  when 
life  is  all  before  them,  but  such  as  como 
to  those  whose  illusions  are  fj^ded,  and 
who  feel  upon  their  souls  the  grasp  of 
solemn  realities.  Till  that  proud,  re- 
bellious daughter  left  him.  Judge  Fan" 
shawe  had  scarcely  thought  of  age  or 
death.  His  heart  could  not  grow  dull 
with  her  young  heart  boundmg  so  near, 
and  gray  hairs  did  not  trouble  him 
when  her  pretty,  prying  fingers  found 
them  out,  and  her  sweet  voice  chid  him 
so  merrily.  "You  think  too  much, 
papa;  that's  the  trouble.  You  mean 
to  be  Chief-Justice,  and  you  turn  your 
hair  gray  with  plotting."  He  could  hear 
her  loving  nonsense  in  his  ears  now. 

His  eyes  grew  dim,  and  long  rays 
stretched,  trembling,  toward  them  from 
the  fire. 

That  miserable  afiair  of  Francis 
Grey's  1  Judge  Fanshawe  owned  to 
himself  now  that  he  had  been  hasty, 
and  that  Hose,  in  spite  of  her  di8obe<U- 
ence,  had  shown  the  nobler  spirit. 
"Other  girls  might  have  been  more 
obedient,  without  being  any  better," 
he  muttered.  "  I  don't  want  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine  to  be  led  by  a  ring  in  her 
nose.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  religion 
that  she  has  done  wrong." 
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And  what  religion  had  he  taught  her? 
None.  He  had  sowed  in  humanity 
alone,  and  must  be  content  with  such 
harvest  as  humanity  could  bring  forth. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  she  will  not  come 
tiU  I  have  humbled  myself  to  ask  her,** 
he  said.  "I  thought  I  could  not  do 
that;  but  to-night — '' 

He  drew  a  table  to  him,  and  wrote 
one  line:  ^^Rose,  will  you  not  come 
home  to  your  father  ? " — his  eyes  filling 
as  he  wrote.  When  the  note  was  sealed 
and  directed,  he  dropped  his  face  into 
his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  It 
was  cruel  that  he  should  have  to  ask 
her,  even  if  she  should  come  willingly 
at  his  summons. 

The  door-bell  rang  as  he  sat  there. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  hastily,  and  turned 
his  face  from  the  light. 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  sir  ? "  asked 
Thomas,  the  contraband,  putting  his 
head  into  the  room. 

"  No.  What  should  make  you  think 
I  want  any  thing?  The  street  door- 
bell rang." 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  said  Thomas,  lingering. 

"Confound  the  fellow  I"  said  the 
Judge  to  himself!  "  He's  prying— thinks 
something  is  the  matter  since  I  ate  no 
dinner.  "Well,  Thomas,"  —  aloud — 
"  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Did  any 
one  come  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  I  No,  sir  1 "  replied  the 
contraband,  in  a  highly  lucid  manner. 

"Try  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
it,"  recommended  his  master  dryly, 
without  once  turning  his  face  toward 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  sir ! "  said  Thomas  again,  and 
withdrew  in  a  fumbling  way,  obeying 
the  imperative  wave  of  a  hand  that  was 
not  Judge  Fanshawe's. 

Left  to  himself  again,  the  master  of 
the  house,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  that 
told  of  a  weary  weight  at  heart,  went 
back  to  his  bitter  musings. 

"  Father ! "  said  a  breathless  voice  at 
bis  side,  at  his  shoulder,  where  a  tearful 
face  drooped.  "  May  I  stay  with  you  ? 
Pve  waited  and  waited— and,  oh  I  fath- 
er, you  would  have  called  me  back  long 
aso  if  you  had  known  bow  lorry  I  was, 
^tooome.^ 


After  all,  the  harvest  of  him  who 
BOWS  only  human  love  may  be  very 
sweet.  Or  is  it,  as  Coleridge  says,  that 
there  is  religion  in  all  deep  love  ? 

"You're  not  growing  old,  are  you, 
papa  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  while,  wink- 
ing the  tears  off  her  eyelashes  that  she 
migl\t  see  him,  but  in  vain,  since  they 
gathered  again  immediately. 

"  I  was  old  an  hour  ago,  my  child," 
he  said. 

She  made  a  great  effort,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  both  hands.  "Now, 
papa,  won't  you  please  to  stand  up  ?  " 

The  Judge  stood  up  obediently,  but 
with  some  wonder,  possibly  with  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  going  to  be  put 
upon  oath. 

Rose  looked  him  over  with  anxious 
criticism.  Then  a  triumphant  laugh 
and  blush  broke  together  into  her  face. 
"  You  don't  stoop  one  bit ! "  she  cried, 
embracing  him  with  transport.  "  And 
now" — pressing  him  into  his  chair 
again  in  her  pretty,  half-imperative, 
half-entreating  way,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  him — "  how  shall  I  ever  tell  vou 
half  how  sorry  I  am  ?  I  don't  mean  to 
say,"  she  corrected  herself,  "  that  I  am 
sorry  I  gave  him  a  kind  word,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  did  it  without  your  consent. 
For  I  could  have  got  your  donseot — yon 
know  I  could— papa,  if  I  had  coaxed 
long  enough  for  it.  I  could  coax  any 
thing  out  of  you,  you  dearest  and  most 
indtdgent  father,  that  a  hard-hearted, 
ungrateful  girl  like  me  ever  had  I  And 
I'm  sorry  I  hadn't  gone  on  my  knees  to 
you  afterwards.  I  would  if  I  had 
known  that  you  wanted  me  to.  You 
see,  papa,  I  thought  I  was  doing  right, 
and  I  forgot  that  my  first  duty  was  to 
you." 

"Your  first  duty  was  to  God,  my 
dear,"  he  replied.  "  But  how  could  you 
know  that  when  I  never  taught  you, 
and  when  I  myself  forgot  that  duty  ? 
Let  us  mutually  forgive,  and  try  to  do 
better  in  the  fiiture." 

After  a  while,  when  she  had  given 
her  father  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  spent  the  winter.  Rose 
told  of  her  visit  to  Miss  Campbell,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Campbell  came  home 
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with  her.  **  And,  come  to  think  of  it, 
I  don^t  believe  I  was  quite  civil  to  Him," 
she  said.  **  I  didn't  thank  him,  nor  say 
good-night.  I  was  wild  to  reach  yon." 
She  mused  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  up- 
raised aud  fixed  on  the  lamp-flame; 
then  added,  more  softly,  '*  But  I  recol- 
lect he  said  something  before  he  turned 
away.  It  sounded  like  *  God  bless  you  I  * 
That  was  very  good  of  him.  Young 
men  don't  usually  speak  so.  I  would 
rather  one  should  say  that  to  me  than 
pay  me  the  finest  compliment." 

Unnoticed  by  her.  Judge  Fanshawe 
watched  his  daughter  closely  while  she 
spoke.  **  That  is  a  young  man  whom  I 
esteem  highly,"  he  remarked  quietly. 

^  Do  you  ?  "  said  Rose,  with  a  pleas- 
ed, unconscious  smile,  her  color  deepen-^ 
ing  softly.  ♦  »  ♦ 


lient.  Campbell's  hand  was  on  the 
door-latch  when  he  heard  her  speak 
his  name,  and  came  quickly  back  to 
her. 

'*  I  thought,"  she  began,  then  stopped. 
From  his  height  he  looked  down  with 
smiling  eyes  upon  the  dear  girl,  with 
her  frank,  bright,  blushing  face. 

'Tm  afraid  you  will  think  I  don^t 
know  my  own  mind,"  she  said  in  some 
distress.  ^*  But  when  I  saw  you  going, 
I  thought  that  may-be  I  know  well 
enough  now,  ?rithout  waiting  a  week. 
Fm  pretty  sure  that  if  you  and  papa  are 
willing,  I  am — that  is— I  mpant  to 
say 


n 


What  His  Honor's  Daughter  meant 
to  say  must  forever  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt;  for  that  sentence  was  never 
finished. 
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PICTURES   m   THE   PRIVATE    GALLERIES    OF   NEW   YORK. 

n. 

OALLERT  OF  JOHN  TAYLOB  JOHNSTON. 


A  PRTVATB  picture-gallery  means 
something  more  than  the  munificent 
disposition  and  refined  taste  of  its 
owner :  it  is  significant  of  many  things 
of  general  interest.  It  may  even  be  ex- 
pressive, to  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
range  and  scope  of  our  social  life,  of 
our  intercourse  with  nature,  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  much  that  is  related  to 
our  afiections.  An  adequate  account 
of  pictures  in  modem  galleries  would 
be  a  comment  on  the  ideas,  the  tastes, 
the  sentiments,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
epoch. 

For  example,  we  are  in  Mr.  John 
Taylor  Johnston's  gallery,  which,  in  the 
number,  interest,  and  value  of  the  paints 
ings  that  it  holds,  is  second  to  no  gal- 
lery in  New  York;  and,  with  one  or 
two  pictures  more,  it  could  be  made  su- 
perior to  any.  It  is  wholly  modem. 
Instead  of  representing  a  few  simple 
ideas,  like  a  gallery  of  ancient  art — ^in* 
stead  of  presenting  to  us  symbols  and 
types — instead  of  giving  us  the  reli- 
gious and  exalted, — ^it  shows  as  forms 


and  colors  that  express  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men,  which  we  en- 
joy because  we  are  curious — because  we 
are  interested  in  more  things  than  men 
of  the  pagan  or  of  the  pagan-Christian 
epoch. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  art 
is  a  representation  of  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men ;  so  we  must 
make  this  distinction :  while  the  par- 
ticular tastes  of  the  old  painters  were 
more  or  less  limited  to  madonnas,  saints, 
and  goddesses,  the  particular  tastes  of 
our  modem  painters  carry  them  over 
every  form  of  contemporary  life.  The 
old  painters  depended  upon  the  natural, 
permanent,  and  typical;  the  modem 
painter  relies  upon  the  occasional,  the 
customary,  and  the  characteristic,  and 
he  is  under  the  role  of  propriety.  The 
modem  painter  is  secular  in  his  aims, 
and  the  ancient  was  religious;  and 
while  he  was  religious  he  was  not  ne- 
cessarily ascetic,  but  bore  as  free  and 
uncorrupting  witness  to  the  loveliness 
of  material  beauty  in  the  figure  of  a 
boy,  girl,  or  woman,  as,  to-day,  a  pious 
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girl  data  wheti  she  paints  a  wrcnlh  of 
flowers.  But  we  iiuike  a  distmctiou  be- 
twceu  tlie  beauty  of  n  flower  and  the 
beauty  'jf  a  woman.  Wu  look  upon 
tie  undrisaed  loroUncss  ot  the  flist 
witliout  ceproacli ;  but  the  undraped 
form  of  a  pil  is  generally  exctoOed 
from  our  art-galleriea.  Not  only  is  our 
philosophy  at  fitnlt,  but  our  eentimeat 
of  tbc  beautiful  is  feebler  than  our  dd- 
tioa  of  propriety ;  aod  tlic  euggcstioQB 
Trhich  come  from  miuds  not  free  from 
mediffival  prejudices — against  what  is 
called  the  flesh—arc  attributed  to  beauty 
itself^  which  u  irreproachable. 

Wlien  we  get  our  Phidias  and  uur  Ti- 
tian to  work  with  our  Darwin  and  our 
Huxley,  wu  shall  UDderstiuid  that  God's 
uuimpuachable  manifestation  is  not  less 
in  tbc  natural  than  in  tbe  spiritual,  aad 
that  it  is  aa  blasphemous  to  impute  evil 
or  corruption  to  the  beautiflil,  as  to  ac- 
cuse God  of  wickedness.  Who  ean  be- 
lieve that  the  beauty  of  the  Vcnua  of 
Milo  ever  inspired  a  debasing  senti- 
ment, or  ever  made  a  corrupting  sug- 
gestion, in  the  mind  of  a  man )  But 
when  Satyrs  carve,  nod  Fauns  paint, 
the  esprcssiou  of  animal  life  must  domi- 
niit«  in  art.  Our  mistake  is,  that  we 
abuse  the  animal,  instead  of  frankly  ac- 
cepting it  when  nature  reaches  no  high- 
er exprcfttion.  How  much  the  paintiag 
of  the  nude  figure  may  reprcuent  all 
that  is  most  sacred  iu  our  minds,  we 
may  see,  perhaps,  in  a  picture  by  Gleyre, 
rocently  added  to  Sir.  Johnston's  gallery, 
and  representing  two  Greek  women  in 
the  classic  atrium  of  a  Greek  house — 
□ne,  a  mother,  about  plunging  a  rosy 
child  in  a  rose-morblc  fount ;  the  oth^r, 
a  wholly  naked  and  strikingly  natural 
girl ~ natural,  like  Palmer's  "White 
Ciqitive,'' — who  stands  contemplating 
the  struggling  and  vexed  boy.  It  is  a 
frimk  example  of  the  nude  in  art,  and 
it  is  wholly  free  from  any  thing  corrupt- 
ing or  debasing.  We  use  the  words 
"corrupting"  and  "debasing,"  boconsc 
they  express  the  influence  commonly 
imputed  to  any  thing  like  nude  art, 
and,  OS  commonly,  are  supposed  not  to 
be  present  ui  an  which  belongs  to  tbe 
epoch  of  hypocrisy  or  of  clothes. 


Now,  just  step  with  us  to  tbe  op] 
endofJIr.  Johnaton'sgallery,  Wo 
fore  a  picture  by  Enaus,  a  famous 
er,  who  cares  nothing  for  the 
who  loves  tbe  homely,  the  churai 
tbe  humorous,  and  who  is  inimiti 
his  way.     He  has  painted 
and  two  young  Genuau  pivasanl 
the  group  bsfore  us, — ih  _ 

laughing,  hearty,  hontsl,  sitting  imdsr 
a  tree,  the  old  peasant  stucding  befbre 
tbem.  What  could  there  be  in  sud 
a  group  to  alarm  a  Christinn  1  And 
bow  much  must  there  neecssarily  be  in 
the  nude  figures  of  Gleyre  to  queatioa 
on  the  score  of  modesty  and  pmpriotj  1 
Possibly  you  might  think  this.  But 
just  took  at  the  face  of  Enaus'  Old 
Beau  I  As  nature,  it  ia  wondnrful  far 
beyond  tbe  pure  and  beautiful  cuntoun 
of  Gleyre'a  nude  figures;  but,  as  sug- 
gestion, as  companionship,  infinitely  leu. 
Look  at  the  old  peasant  with  his  senile 
Batyr-fnce ;  look  at  bini  with  his  mi^st, 
sparkling  eyes,  his  flabby,  slobbering 
mouth,  his  effete  figure,  and  familiar  ex- 
pression— nothing  more  ignoble,  noth- 
ing more  disgusting,  than  that  face.  It 
is  only  because  we  can  laugh  at  it,  it  is 
only  because  it  amuses  us  witli  its  libidi- 
nona  senility,  that  we  tolerate  it.  Tliili 
old  bean  belongs  to  art  as  Falstaff  h*- 
longs  to  art.  His  face  is  inimitablo— • 
wonderM  portrait  of  reality,  rqtlat* 
with  vulgar  soggcstioiiH;  while  Olejre'a 
nude  art  is  replete  with  pure  and  loyely 
suggestions.  Childhood,  an  incident  of 
home-life  in  antiquity,  tbe  morning 
a  chubby  boy  plunged  into  a  n 
ble  fount^  a  lovely  nude  figure 
profile,  leaning  upon  the  marble 
and  the  cold  and  severe  and  clcgt 
ceesoricB  of  a  Greek  intcri< 
the  subject — these  make  a  picture 
save  the  novelty  of  so  (rank, 
exhibition  of  tbe  nude  in  art,  is  not 
only  iuBtructive  as  a  faithfully  studied 
representation  of  a  pagan  household, 
but  is  also  pleasing  as  a  representation 
of  home-life  in  an  artistic  and  cbannlng 
form.  Gleyre  is  no  coloiist,  but  hO 
loves  a  pure  line  and  a  ctesn  tint. 
flesh-ptuntiDg  is  thin,  but  dclic&la). 
be  b  a  fine  artist,  but  not  a  great 
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er.  Knaus'  Old  Bean  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  painting,  and  the  color  is 
brighter,  and  the  toudi  in  the  old  man's 
head  delightftilly  spirited,  crisp,  and 
brilliant.  If  we  are  honest  in  our  pur- 
ism, Tve  would  prefer  Gleyre's  nude 
figures  to  Knaus'  Old  BeaiL 

If  we  are  broad,  complaisant,  indul- 
gent, like  Shakespeare,  we  will  heartily 
enjoy  the  striking  and  yivid  character- 
painting  of  the  Qerman  painter,  and  no 
more  trouble  ourselves  about  his  condi- 
tion than  about  Mr.  Beard's  "  Jealousy" 
— a  picture  which  we  recall,  in  which 
jealousy  is  expressed  by  an  absurd  and 
distressed  rabbit  witnesdng  another  pre- 
ferred to  himself.  To  the  natural  man, 
the  triumph  of  instinct  is  not  a  subject 
of  satire ;  it  is  a  subject  of  satire  only 
in  a  corrupt  society,  and  in  men  who 
dishonor  impulse.  But,  from  pictures 
which  raise  such  troublesome  and  deli- 
cate questions  as  the  two  just  spoken  of, 
look  upon  that  fine  specimen  of  Corot 
— a  wood-scene — ^recently  added  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  fine  collection.  If  Corot's  art 
is  still  a  secret  to  you,  look  at  this  pic- 
ture until  you  are  permeated  by  the 
sentiment  of  nature  which  it  expresses, 
and  understand  the  delightftd,  easy 
(although,  in  fact,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
the  result  of  very  great  labor),  natural 
style  which  it  exhibits.  Every  thing  is 
cool  and  dark,  but  not  cold  and  black, 
in  this  picture.  The  daylight  hardly 
gets  into  the  woods,  but  you  see.it  is 
outside  in  the  spots  of  light  that  are 
seen  through  the  trees  at  the  horizon. 
And  how  fine  is  the  rendering  of  light ! 
how  transparent  and  cool  the  shadows  I 
how  light  and  leaff  the  masses  of  foli- 
age, at  once  airy  and  penetrable  I  It  is 
a  French  wood — that  is,  a  damp,  dark 
place,  with  elegant  and  thin  trees,  not 
grand  and  solemn  like  our  American 
woods.  These  tall,  reed4ike  trunks, 
these  scattered  branches,  this  freedom 
from  undergrowth,  is  unlike  the  tangled 
and  profhse  and  varied  vegetation  of 
our  forests ;  but  it  is  nature,  and  it  is 
nature  as  painted  by  a  gentle  and  iut{^ 
man.  The  painters  of  our  woods  could 
be  taught  something  by  this  specimNi 
of  Corot.    The  quality  of  the  color,  the 


absence  of  dryness  and  paintiness  in  the 
touch — a  touch  remarkably  light  and 
fleeting  and  suggestive — is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  scattered  lights  tell  as 
light,  and  the  gray,  dim  green  of  the 
woods  is  findy  rendered.  No  style  is 
better  adapted  to  the  subject ;  it  is  close 
to  it.  How  far  is  the  false  and  the  arti- 
ficial from  Corot's  pallet!  But  this 
wood-scene  is  a  melancholy  picture ;  it 
is  a  picture  that  would  be  good  for  the 
eye  of  a  tired  man,  and  make  a  sooth- 
ing solitude  for  his  reverie.  We  can 
imagine  a  positive  man  taking  infinite 
pleasure  out  of  Corot's  art,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  so  uncertain  and  harmonious, 
and  so  tender  in  its  meaning ;  for  do  we 
not  ask  another  to  give  us  what  we  lack 
ourselves?  But  perhaps  your  sympa- 
thies are  not  in  the  direction  of  such 
art-expression.  Perhaps  you  like  hUat 
— the  dazzle  and  force  of  effect  of  full 
daylight.  Such  suggestions  of  damp- 
ness and  melancholy  as  Corot^s  wood- 
road  make  you  shiver,  and  you  ask  to 
feel  warmth,  to  see  color  and  sunlight 
in  a  landscape. 

In  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  Jules  Du- 
pres  will  giv^  you  what  you  want.  This 
little  canvas,  not  much  larger  than  the 
printed  page  you  have  under  your  eyes, 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  effect;  it  is 
bright,  vigorous,  and  rich  in  color,  and 
free  and  full  in  style.  It  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  fare^  or  artificial  in 
color,  but  it  is  vivid,  and  it  is  capable 
of  giving  a  sensation.  However,  while 
you  enjoy  so  much  effect,  while  you 
marvel  at  the  very  solid  painting  of  the 
lights  and  the  very  transparent  and  thin 
painting  of  the  shadows,  you  must  let 
me  remark,  that  the  tree  is  not  beauti- 
ful in  form,  and  that  bitumen  may  be 
said  to  play  too  great  a  role  in  the  pic- 
ture, ioid  yet  this  little  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  in  its  method  of 
painting— so  instructive  that  we  believe 
it  could  teach  many  of  our  landscape- 
painters  just  in  what  respect  their  me- 
thod is  monotonous  and  feeble.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  master.  Why  is  it  that 
both  of  these  specimens  of  French  land- 
scape-art are  more  interesting  and 
chiuming  than  any  American  landscape 
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in  Mr.  Johnston^s  gallery  ?  It  is  be- 
cause, in  their  style  and  sentiment,  or 
method  and  feeling,  they  are  superior 
to  manner  and  feeling  in  the  examples 
of  our  American  painters.  And  we  say 
this  in  front  of  the  finest  picture  ever 
painted  by  Mr.  Church. 

The  "Niagara" — the  first  Niagara 
painted  by  Mr.  Church — is  the  only  ade- 
quate representative  of  American  land- 
scape-art in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  The 
drawing  of  the  water,  the  rendering  of 
the  movement  and  character  of  the  cur- 
rent, is  finer  than  any  thing  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  kind  in  landscape-art.  This 
'^  Niagara  "  is  a  remarkable  study ;  it  is 
a  great  part  of  the  fact  of  nature,  but 
its  interest  is  closer  to  science  than  to 
art  It  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  a  good,  cold  under- 
standing. We  respect  the  talent  of  the 
artist,  we  admire  the  picture,  but  both 
are  without  charm;  and,  as  art,  the 
picture  has  very  little  that  we  care  for. 
But  in  these  bits  of  French  landscape, 
80  unprekntunta,  so  strictly  within  the 
means  of  art-expression,  so  charming  in 
suggestion,  so  natural,  we  have  some- 
thing that  expresses  a  love  of  nature. 
They  are  full  of  sentiment,  and  indicate 
an  artistic  aim.  We  do  not  wish  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  what  is  justly 
due  to  Mr.  Church  as  an  artist.  He  has 
very  pronounced  merits  next  to  very 
great  defects.  He  is  the  only  landscape- 
painter  living  who  has  any  thing  cosmi- 
cal  in  aim  and  idea.  But  the  very  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  aim,  creditable  as 
it  is  to  his  ambition,  is  hurtful  to  minor 
charms  and  precious  truths  in  landscape 
painting.  Mr.  Church's  "Niagara" 
justly  holds  a  place  of  honor  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery,  for  it  fairly  represents 
some  of  the  most  striking,  some  of  the 
most  studied  characteristics  of  American 
landscape-art.  But,  for  the  poetry  and 
beauty  of  American  landscape-art,  we 
must  look  to  Mr.  8.  R.  Gifford ;  and  yet 
the  little  specimen  of  Gifford  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery  is  a  minor,  if  not 
an  inferior,  example  of  his  talent. 
While  Church  is  at  his  highest  level 
in  the  "Niagara,"  all  the  other  land- 
scapists    of    our    school    are    merely 


represented  here  by  characteriBtic  pie* 

The  series  of  latfdscapes  known  as 
Cole's  ^  Voyage  of  Life  "  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  landscapes ;  they  are  good 
filegories  and  poor  landscapes.  They 
represent  Cole's  ideas  in  a  graphic  but 
conventional  manner.  Were  they  less 
conventional  they  would  be  less  intelli- 
gible ;  and  we  require  an  allegory  to  be 
perfectly  manifest-and  expressive.  Cole's 
pictures  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  must 
always  have  a  charm  for  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  they  must  always  be  striking 
and  admirable  to  people  who  write  and 
read  tracts.  They  are  not  very  close  to 
nature,  but  they  are  expressive  of  a 
common  and  universal  conception  of 
life.  But  there  is  no  mighty  invention 
in  them — ^invention  such  as  makes  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  Milton ;  there  is  no 
intense  reality,  no  clutch  upon  fact,  as 
in  Dante.  And  what  are  symbol  and 
allegory  in  the  hands  of  any  but  exqui* 
site  or  powerful  masters?  Consider 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  life,"  and  be  wise. 
Symbol  and  allegory  are  means  only  for 
the  great  ones,  as  the  epical  is  an  aim 
only  for  the  greatest  man. 

Mr.  Johnston's  gallery  is  rich  in 
examples  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tinental painters.  He  has  a  Horace 
Vemet,  perhaps  the  finest  in  this  city,  a 
large  picture  representing  a  cavalry 
charge  upon  brigands  in  the  mountains 
— a  spirited  and  vigorous  picture.  The 
velocity  and  energy  of  action  in  the  pic- 
ture are  extraordinary.  But  you  should 
remark  that  this  world-famous  painter 
has  no  precious  element ;  that  his  talent 
is  wonderful  while  his  genius  is  inferior. 
But  the  quality  of  his  mind  is  as  good 
as  Walter  Scott's.  He  simply  belongs 
more  to  the  present.  There  is  one  criti- 
cism to  be  made  upon  every  picture 
painted  by  Vemet — ^it  is,  that  he  never 
appeared  to  caress  his  work  into  beauty, 
or  linger  over  it  in  love.  He  painted 
rapidly,  as  though  his  brush  were  a 
sabre  with  which  to  dash  through  his 
subject.  His  just  observation,  astound- 
ing memory,  and  uncommon  facility  of 
execution,  always  enabled  him,  how- 
ever, to  produce  something  striking  and 
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natural.  You  will  see,  in  Mr.  J^ohnston's 
fine  specimen  of  Yernet,  just  as  much  as 
a  gallery  of  Yemet's  pictures  could  en- 
able you  to  see.  His  merits  and  defects 
are  constant — blood-relations  which  he 
cannot  shake  ofEl  Every  thing  has  the 
same  texture  in  his  work,  and  very 
much  the  same  value  as  color.  All 
differences  are  expressed  by  positive 
light  and  dark,  or  by  warm  and  neutral 
colors ;  ho  gives  nothing  of  the  grada- 
tion and  delicacy  and  mystery  which 
you  find  in  the  work  of  a  colorist.  A 
much  finer  work  of  art,  and  equally 
spirited,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  by 
Decamps.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  ac- 
tion and  character  are  just  as  necessary 
as  in  Yemet^s  soldiers.  It  represents  an 
Oriental  officer  of  rank,  surrounded  by 
his  guard  of  armed  runners,  going  rap- 
idly through  the  street  of  an  Eastern 
city. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  works  of  two  very  remark- 
able men — both  men  alike  interested  in 
action,  in  the  gesticulation  of  figures,  in 
manners  and  customs,  in  the  character- 
istic— ^both  men  positive,  emphatic,  bru- 
tal— you  must  consider  Yemet's  and 
Decamps\  Both  were  interested  with 
simDar  subjects,  but  their  giffcs  are  so 
different,  that,  while  Yemet  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  a  clever  journalist, 
Decamps  reached  the  expression  of  an 
original  artist.  He  may  be  said  to 
supplement  a  Yemet's  rapid,  matter- 
of-fact  report  of  the  action  and  locali- 
ty of  a  group  of  figures,  with  an  art- 
istes expression  of  the  sensuous  and 
subtle,  which  seema  to  us  at  the  bot- 
tom or  in  the  life  of  most  things, 
and  the  presence  of  which,  visible  or 
invisible,  unindicated,  unsought  for  by 
an  artist,  classifies  him  at  once  among 
the  prosaic  and  limited  as  a  Yemet, 
a  Church,  a  Bierstadt.  Now,  here  is 
Decamps,  once  one  of  the  most  dis- 
puted names  in  French  art,  to-day 
understood  as  a  remarkable  colorist,  a 
man  of  imagination,  and  with  a  taste 
for  the  barbaric.  He  never  studied  the 
figure  as  Yemet;  he  could  not  draw 
with  the  siune  power  and  certainty ;  but 
here  is  one  of  his  finest  pictures  to  be 


compared  with  Yemet's ;  and,  to  us,  in 
point  of  action,  it  is  not  less  spirited, 
while  for  character,  expression,  variety, 
color,  and  tone,  it  is  infinitely  superior. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  such  piece  of  mel- 
low, rich,  and  harmonious  color  in  any 
gallery  in  New  York  as  we  see  in  this 
Decamps.  Certainly,  nothing  in  Mr. 
Johnston^s  gallery  is  equal  to  it  as  a 
work  of  art  The  painting  of  Oriental 
stufi&  and  weapons,  the  painting  of  the 
faces,  is  what  we  understand  as  the 
most  expressive,  the  least  obvious,  tlie 
'  most  powerful  and  subtle.  The  surface 
and  solidity  of  bodies,  the  play  of  color, 
the  depth  of  tones — aU  that  we  may 
suppose  would  be  cared  for  by  an  artist 
and  a  painter — are  powerfully  rendered 
here.  Yemet's  group  could  have  been 
just  as  well  expressed  in  a  black-and- 
white  sketch,  or  in  a  drawing ;  but  this 
sensual,  bratal  Turkish  Patrolman,  with 
his  armed  foot-runners,  these  walls,  this 
splendor  of  light,  this  gloom  of  shadow, 
glowing  or  transparent,  is  quite  beyond 
any  slight  or  cold  means  of  art-expres- 
sion; it  is  beyond  mere  science;  it  is 
the  result  of  a  gift,  and  it  is  the  sign 
of  genius,  of  the  untaught ;  it  is  incom- 
municable, like  poetry,  like  the  art  of 
great  painters,  like  the  eloquence  of 
convinced  and  impassioned  men. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  another  fine  speci- 
men of  color  in  a  picture  by  Roybet, 
which  represents  a  jester  and  a  page 
witnessing  a  cock-fight.  The  subject, 
perhaps,  is  only  a  pretext  to  make  an 
interesting  picture  of  a  scarlet  doublet 
next  to  a  black-and-gray  costume.  And 
what  a  superb  scarlet  is  that  of  the  jest^ 
er*8  coat  1  But  this  picture  is  probably 
more  interesting  to  painters  than  to 
average  lovers  of  art,  who  do  not  care 
so  much  for  style  as  for  story  and  char- 
acter; and  in  Boybet's  pictures  the 
style  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  artist.  Just 
leave  this  picture,  and  let  us  stand  be- 
fore a  peasant-girl,  by  Breton.  A  single 
figure ;  the  girl  is  knitting  as  she  tends 
her  sheep ;  the  afternoon  light  lies  on 
the  sea  and  warms  the  sky.  This  is  no 
pretty  peasant  of  ifiin-painters ;  it  is  no 
English  idyl  of  rustic  life,  at  once  tame 
and  elaborate  and  insincere.    It  is  an 
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bonest  portrait  of  reality,  and  it  ifl  per- 
vaded by  a  cbarming  sentiment.  Ob- 
serve bow  well  tbe  girl  is  posed — ^bow 
fhmk  and  actual  ber  aspect  It  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Jobnston^s  gallery, 
and  by  an  artist  tbat,  next  to  Millet,  bas 
best  understood  the  grave  and  strong 
poetry  of  the  country,  and  rendered  tbe 
peasant  an  actuality  in  modem  paint- 
ing. And  is  it  not  due  to  Geoge  Sand 
to  say,  that  she  first  introduced  tbe 
peasant  in  modem  art,  in  a  humane  and 
poetic,  in  a  picturesque  and  tender 
form  ?  Before  ber  stories,  was  not  the 
tiller  of  tbe  soil  understood,  by  French 
painters  and  writers,  as  a  brate  too 
coarse  for  art  ?  And  did  they  not  mock 
labor  with  the  immorality  and  artifi- 
ciality of  Boucher's  fanciftil  and  mere- 
tricious work?  Gkoige  Sand,  Millet, 
and  Breton,  have  understood  and  ren- 
dered the  peasant  in  a  noble  man- 
ner and  sometimes  with  a  religious 
sentiment — always  in  a  natural,  hu- 
mane, and  poetic  fashion.  They  make 
you  venerate  or  love  tbe  subject  of 
their  work. 

•We  will  now  briefly  enumerate  tbe 
most  remarkable  pictures, — not  yet  men- 
tioned,— in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  First, 
be  bas  Gerome's  *'  Death  of  Cssar;"  a 
beautiful  and  celebrated  picture  by  Bou- 
guereau — a  young  girl  carrying  a  little 
boy  to  the  bath.  He  bas  Brion's  "  Brit- 
tany Peasants  at  Prayer'' — a  very  fine 
picture.  He  has  a  spirited  Schreyer; 
two  Meissoniers ;  two  Freres ;  a  strong 
piece  of  expression  and  a  most  painful 
stoiy  in  a  picture  by  Hubner ;  the  fa- 
mous "  Wine-Tasters,"  by  Hasenclever ; 
an  Achenbach ;  a  fine  cattle-picture  by 
Troyon ;  one  by  Van  Marke ;  a  beauti- 
ful Bauguiet,  called  **  Improving  the 
Eyelids ; "  a  Venice  by  Zeim ;  a  large 
picture  by  Muller,  after  the  original  in 
the  Luxembourg  Qallery ;  two  Trayers ; 
an  interior  of  a  church  by  Madrazo,  a 
sketchy  but  good  picture ;  a  Zamacols 
from  the  salon  of  '69 ;  and  a  little  pic- 
ture of  a  nude  figure  by  Delaroche. 
He  has  a  specimen  by  Blaise  Desgoff ;  a 
Plassan ;  a  fine  picture  by  Duverger ;  a 
specimen  of  Daubigny ;  a  pretty  exam- 
ple of  Landelle — an  Oriental  girl  with 


a  beautiful!,  placid  countenance ;  a  strik- 
ing marine  bylsabey;  aWlllems;  two 
elaborate  landscapes  by  Herzog ;  a  land- 
scape  by  Helbreth,  and  a  ddigbtlVilIy 
quaint  figure  by  Worms. 

Most  of  our  New  York  painters  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery. 
First  and  best  of  tbe  American  figure- 
pictures  is  Winslow  Homer's  "Prison- 
ers at  the  Front."  Lambdin,  W.  Hart, 
Hazeltine,  Huntington,  Grey,  Leutse, 
McEntee,  E.  Johnson,  Boughton,  Beard, 
Baker,  Guy,  Gifford,Een8ett,  Church,  and 
Hennessy,  are  represented  by  character- 
istic pictures.  But  the  representation 
of  American  art  may  be  said  to  be  rnosl 
satisfactory,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  in 
Allston's  '*  Spalatro,"  Churob's  ''  Niag- 
ara "  and  **  Twilight,"  Kensett's  "  Brook," 
and  Homer's  "  Prisoners  at  tbe  Front" 
A  thoroughly  satisfactory  gallery  of 
American  art,  perhaps,  could  only  be 
composed  of  the  best  pictures  of  oar 
annual  Academy  exhibitions.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  made  to  order ;  it  must 
be  sought  for  incessantly.  A  gallery 
ftimished  with  adequate  examples  of 
American  art,  would  be  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  its  owner,  and  of  national  in- 
terest to  all  of  us.  But  such  a  gallciy 
can  only  be  made  by  a  man  wholly  in- 
terested in  art,  and  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  fashionable  and  tbe 
meritorious,  between  tb^  popular  and 
the  good. 

In , conclusion,  let  us  repeat  the  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  New  York.  It  repre- 
sents many  of  the  strongest  and  latest 
European  artists;  it  bas  been  selected 
with  as  much  discrimination,  and  reach- 
es as  high  a  level  of  art-appreciation,  as 
Mr.  Belmont's  gallery;  while,  on  the 
side  of  American 'art,  it  is  creditable,  if 
not  liberal,  and  it  is  certainly  superior 
to  either  of  the  galleries  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  comment  in 
thia  magazine.  No  gallery  in  New 
York  offers  us  any  thing  m(»e  interest- 
ing, any  thing  more  genuine  and  fig* 
nificant,than  Mr.  Johnston's,  in  Winslow 
Homer's  "  Prisoners  at  the  Front " — the 
best  record,  the  most  striking  charac- 
terization in  art  of  the  elements  in  our 
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great  straggle  with  sUvery,  that  has  as 
yet  been  made  by  any  American  painter. 
No  gallery  in  New  York  giyes  us  a 
more  interesting  example  of  the  retro- 
spectiye  genius  of  early  American  art, 


than  Mr.  Johnston's  does  in  the  fine  ex- 
ample of  Allston  known  as  "  Spalatro's 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand ; "  none  can 
show  any  example  of  Church's  talent 
superior  to  his  first  "  Niagara." 


■•••■ 


DISRAELI  AS   STATESMAN  AND   NOVELIST. 


If  there  ever  was  a  novel  the  fall 
comprehension  of  which  requires  at 
least  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
author's  career  and  some  tolerable  in- 
sight into  the  author's  character,  it  is 
"  Lothair."  It  is  the  ripe  firuit  of  the 
most  eventful  and  interesting  life  which 
has  been  lived  by  any  politician  of  our 
times.  It  suggests,  where  it  does  not 
positively  embody,  the  results  of  well- 
nigh  half  a  century  of  hard  thinking 
on  all  the  perplexing  problems  that  have 
entered  into  the  recent  political  and  re- 
ligious agitations  of  England  and  of 
Europe.  It  betrays  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  man  who  has  fought  his  way 
to  supremacy  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  appalled  and  kept  down 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  Eng^ 
land's  bravest  and  most  adventuresome 
spirits.  And  it  breathes  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  that  elegant  patrician  life 
which  has  charmed  even  so  stalwart  a 
Democrat  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  which 
has  furnished  Disraeli  with  a  constant 
inspiration,  never  degraded  by  unwor- 
thy fawning  on  his  part. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's,  that  he  has  rarely  replied 
to  personal  attacks  on  himself,  but  has 
availed  himself,  fi'om  time  to  time,  of 
opportunities  to  develop  the  objects  he 
has  sought,  the  means  he  has  seen  fit  to 
use,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked, 
and  the  motives  which  have  inspired 
him.  "Lothair"  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  it  contains  many  allusions 
which  can  have  their  fhll  significance 
only  for  those  who  bear  the  events  of 
his  life  in  their  minds. 

It  has  been  a  remaricable  career — more 
remarkable  than  we  Americans  can 
readily  bring  ourselves  to  conceive. 
Fsrhaps  no  other  eminent  Englishman 


is  so  little  understood  by  Americans  of 
average,  or  even  superior,  intelligence. 
For  even  those  who  have  taken  suffi- 
cient, interest  in  English  politics  to  read 
the  English  papers  and  periodicals,  are 
extremely  likely  to  have  imbibed  an 
undefined,  but  strong,  prejudice  against 
this  dazzling, "  clever,"  pugnacious,  fear- 
less, indomitable  politician.  The  Libe- 
rals regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  ap- 
prehension for  his  boundless  resources, 
and  of  hatred  for  his  keen  thrusts  at 
their  many  inconsistencies.  Those  who 
have  adopted  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  the  ideal  of  all  their  aims  have 
no  tolerance  for  a  man  whose  politics 
are  as  much  bound  up  in  sacred  tradi- 
tions as  is  his  religion.  The  extreme 
Tories  admire  the  ability  of  the  man 
who  has  so  often  led  them  to  power, 
when  no  one  else  could  have  combined 
the  heterogeneous  forces  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  task ;  but  the  country  lords 
and  squires,  who  have  obeyed  his  ordeni, 
have  had  about  the  same  feeling  toward 
their  all-accomplished  chieftain  that  we 
might  imagine  would  pervade  a  lot  of 
rural  curates  led  to  victory  over  the 
champions  of  popery  and  infidelity  by 
a  Spurgeon  or  a  Newman  Hall. 

Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  many 
"  noble  lords,  of  high  degree,"  who  have 
chafed  inwardly  as  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  mere  adven- 
turer— to  use  their  own  dialect — a  man 
of  the  people,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  a 
member  of  that  mysteriously  hated  race 
which  aristocratic  England  has  perse- 
cuted so  cruelly  for  centuries,  and  to 
which  it  has  only  of  late  given  politi- 
cal privileges. 

So  it  has  happened  that,  firom  either 
side  and  tnm  all  sides,  Disraeli  has 
been  more  perristently  misrepresented. 
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abused,  and  e^en  calumniated,  than  any 
other  public  man  of  England.  Through 
whatever  English  source  of  information 
as  to  his  chflCracter  and  career  we  look, 
we  are  almost  certain  to  find  some  ob- 
structing prejudice,  which  prevents  us 
from  seeing  the  man  as  he  undoubtedly 
strives  to  appear  to  himself,  and  as,  per- 
haps, posterity  will  see  him.  Besides 
this  inherent  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
&ir  statement  from  English  authorities, 
we  labor  under  natural  prgudices  of 
our  own.  We  comprehend  and  do  jus- 
tice to  such  a  man  as  John  Bright,  for 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  American  ideas, 
and  he  is  steadily  introducing  them, 
under  practical  modifications,  into  Eng- 
lish politics.  But  Disraeli  believes  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  are  sound,  and  ought 
to  be  immutable.  He  accepts  the  con- 
crete realities  of  the  English  form  of 
government  as  finalities,  or  as  only  to 
be  changed  in  the  way  of  adapting  its 
spirit  and  traditions  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present.  He  thinks  that 
our  experiment  of  government  owes  all 
its  success  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed  and  has 
been  developed,  and  that  no  analogies 
can  be  safely  drawn  between  our  poli- 
cies and  those  of  England.  Moreover, 
it  is  no  secret  that  he  believed  in  the 
success  of  our  late  Rebellion;  but,  as 
many  eminent  and  patriotic  Americans 
shared  the  same  opinion  at  various  times 
during  the  war,  we  ought  not  to  feel 
hardly  toward  him  for  this  error  of  judg- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  of  sympathy,  in 
which  he  stood  on  common  ground 
with  Gladstone,  Lord  Russell,  and  near- 
ly all  the  other  leading  English  states- 
men. 

Let  us,  however,  for  our  own  sakes, 
endeavor  to  get  some  real  insight  into 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  this 
wonderful  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five, signalizes  his  retitement  from 
the  rulership  of  an  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing the  most  admirable  novel  of  the 
year,  to  say  the  least.  Let  lu  try  to  get 
dear  of  all  prejudices — ^from  the  vulgar 
and  pitiable  prejudice  against  a  great 
race,  to  that  which  noble  minds  may 


feel  against  a  stalwart  foe  to  Demo- 
cratic  ideas.  For  our  own  complete 
8elf-«atisfaction  and  enlightenment,  we 
must  study  him  amid  his  surroDndinga 
and  from  his  own  standpoint.  This  we 
propose  to  do  with  the  greatest  poadble 
brevity. 

He  has  been  called  "a  son  of  the 
people,^'  and  so  he  was,  in  one  sense, 
but  not  in  others  and  more  important. 
The  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli  was  bom  into 
the  aristocracy  which  is  directly  or- 
dained of  God.  A  Jew  and  a  foreign- 
er, the  elder  Disraeli  nevertheless  needed 
no  act  of  naturalization  or  letters  of 
nobility  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  among  the  best  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  introduce  his  son  among  the 
surroundings  most  favorable  to  the 
quickening  of  a  noble  ambition,  of  all 
his  latent  thirst  for  acquisition,  or  of  all 
his  aptitudes  for  culture.  Moreover,  the 
young  Disraeli  enjoyed  the  rare  advan- 
tage, for  a  member  of  a  race  outlawed 
by  provincial  bigotry,  of  being  bom  in 
cosmopolitan  London— of  being  edu- 
cated by  his  wise,  catholic,  and  learned 
father,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  hu- 
miliations of  a  young  Jew  at  a  public 
school,  until  he  was  mature  enough  to 
enter  a  private  academy  near  London, 
and  of  entering  into  society  at  an  age 
when  the  instant  favor  he  won  would 
have  addled  the  brains  of  an  ordinaiy 
youth;  but  endowed  with  a  stock 
of  self-reliance,  ambition,  and  purpose 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ad- 
dress, a  knowledge  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  self-poise  which  he  could  have 
cultivated  so  well  nowhere  else.  It  is 
very  likely  that,  amid  the  dazzle  and 
glare  of  the  brilliant  society  which  wel- 
comed him  so  flatteringly,  the  young 
Disraeli  learned  other  lessons  of  more 
doubtfril  value — ^that  he  imbibed  an  un- 
due admiration  for  a  social  order  which 
blossomed  so  splendidly,  which  had 
such  romantic  and  noble  traditions,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  such  stable  fom»- 
dations.  At  all  events,  it  stimulated, 
developed,  and  enlarged  him. 

In  1824-5 — ^that  is,  in  his  twentieth 
year — the  young  student,  attorney's 
clerk,  and  man  of  fashion,  went  to  Ger* 
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many — not  a  bad  place  for  getting  over 
the  mere  friyolities  of  his  immediate 
past — and,  in  1825  and  1826,  showed 
his  creative  activity  by  writing  a  story 
which  made  him  famous,  in  a  way,  as 
rapidly  as  "  Childe  Harold  "  did  Byron. 
Of  "  \lvian  Grey  " — the  first  flowering 
of  Disraeli's  genius — ^it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  speak,  for  almost  every  one  has 
read  it.  As  the  work  of  a  young  man 
who  had  just  reached  legal  maturity,  it 
is  a  marvel,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the 
time  when  it  first  startled  and  delighted 
the  world  of  novel-readers,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  Like  all  of  his  other 
novels,  it  was  written  from  his  own  life, 
and  was,  therefore,  a  genuiDC  and  pow- 
erful production.  Its  very  excess  of 
costume,  of  superficial  characters,  and 
of  improbabilities,  came  from  a  too 
crowded  and  premature  experience  of 
fashionable  life,  and  from  the  teeming 
fancies  and  wild  dreams  of  youth. 

That,  just  after  "  Vivian  Grey  "  made 
him  a  literary  lion,  so  shrewd  a  publish- 
er as  John  Murray  should  have  selected 
so  young  a  man  to  edit  and  build  up  a 
daily  political  paper,  on  which  were 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
shows  that  Disraeli  must,  even  then, 
have  impressed  himself  quite  remark- 
ably on  his  elders  as  a  man  of  rare 
knowledge  of  politics  and  of  affairs. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this  costly 
enterprise,  tmder  such  brilliant  auspices, 
we  never  saw  wholly  explained ;  but  the 
pathway  of  newspaper  history  is  so  rich 
in  wrecks,  that  no  particular  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  We  can  imagine, 
however,  how  a  proud,  ambitious,  and 
successful  young  man  like  Disraeli  must 
have  felt,  when,  after  a  fortune  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  vain  enterprise,  he 
had  to  stand  before  the  world  for  the 
first  time  a  failure,  and  that  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale.  How  few  young  men 
of  the  finest  talent  and  firmest  resolve 
but  would  have  given  up  the  struggle 
after  such  a  rebuff? 

But  he  came  of  a  race  which  Goethe 
says  was  specially  chosen  by  God  as  His 
peculiar  people,  for  its  persistence.  And 
he  was  not  merely  possessed  of  a  dogged 
determination,  but  had  that  cheerfril, 
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inventive,  aggressive  spirit  which  gen- 
ius alone  can  give.  He  began,  the  next 
year,  another  novel,  the  "  Toung  Duke," 
and  refreshed  himself  by  travel  in  the 
lands  which  the  traditions  of  his  race 
made  sacred — ^in  Syria,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  the  more  westerly  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  impressions  he 
then  formed  must  have  deepened  in 
him  that  reverence  for  the  Jews  as  "  the 
trustees  of  tradition  and  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  religious  element,"  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  eloquently  expressed. 
In  these  travels,  made  when  he  was  most 
sensitive  to  the  infiuences  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  his  traditional  faith  was 
strengthened,  and  the  young  Tory,  by 
force  of  early  associations,  became  doubly 
a  Tory  as  he  became  more  thoroughly  a 
Jew.  To  him  then,  as  now,  the  He- 
brews represented  ^*  the  Semitic  princi- 
ple " — ^that  is,  to  use  his  own  definition, 
"  all  that  is  spiritual  in  its  nature."  It 
was  doubtless  with  these  associations  in 
his  mind,  that  he  wrote  his  masterly 
defence  of  the  Jews  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Bentinck,  in  which  he  said :  *'  The  Jew- 
ish race  connects  the  modem  popula- 
tions with  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  relations  of  the  Creator  with 
the  created  were  more  intimate  than  in 
these  days;  when  angels  visited  the 
earth,  and  €k>d  himself  even  spoke  with 
man.  .  .  .  They  are  a  living  and 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  fal- 
sity of  that  pernicious  doctrine  of  mo- 
dem   times — the   natural  equality  of 


»» 


man. 

"  The  Young  Duke,"  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  England,  in 
1881,  was  followed  by  "  Contarini  Flem- 
ing," a  novel  showing  a  growing  depth 
of  thought,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
foreign  w&nderings,  and  was  followed,  in 
1883,  by  "  Alroy,"  a  historical  romance, 
in  which  the  period  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity, under  the  Caliphs,  was  vividly 
and  picturesquely  sketched.  In  the 
very  next  year,  his  fertility  and  resources 
were  shown  in  the  now  almost  forgotten 
novel  of  "  Henrietta  Temple ; "  and,  in 
1837,  the  story  of  "  Yenetia  "  betrayed 
his  continuing  tendency  to  introduce 
real  characters,  the  incidents  of  the  do- 
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mestic  troublea  of  Byr 
figaring  ^uitc  Isrgelj, 
easily  penvtroted. 

Buccesafiil  &s  a  oovcliat,  and  the  idol 
of  tlie  most  briUiaDt  society  in  Eog- 
knd,  he  began,  at  the  age  of  thirt  j-two, 
the  career  of  a  politician.  Three  times 
he  ran  for  Parliament,  and  was  defeated 
— the  beginning  of  a  long  seriefi  of  tri- 
als sud  rebulTs,  But  there  was  no  kill- 
ing such  a  man.  Reverse  not  only  fail- 
ed to  crush  him ;  it  scarcely  dampened 
his  spirits.  It  was  during  this  dark 
period,  when  tho  road  to  political  cmi- 
ntmco  sccraed  completely  barricaded 
against  him,  that  O'ConneU  uttered  the 
famous  epigram  that  would  Lave  snuffed 
out  all  of  Diiir&cli's  courage,  had  it  been 
of  the  flickcriug  sort.  The  great  agita- 
tor said :  "  Fur  aught  I  know,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli may  be  the  heir-at-law  of  the  im- 
penitent thief  who  died  on  the  cross." 
Neither  this  cruel  sarcasm  from  a  great 
man,  nor  its  manifold  repetitions  by 
lesser  foes,  nor  eren  an  otter  break- 
down, when  he  at  last  attempted  his 
muidcn  speech  iu  Parliament  in  1838, 
availed  to  suppress  or  dispirit  this  terri- 
bly earnest  and  determined  young  poli- 
tician. Ajid,  iu  1839,  Disraeli  at  last 
did  make  Parliament  listen  to  him,  ap- 
plaud him,  and  acknowledge  in  him  S 
possible  master.  For  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing, he  was  steadily  working,  and 
fighting,  and  growing  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. All  of  the  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture, the  traditions  of  bis  race,  and  the 
asijociations  of  his  youth  and  early  mau- 
hood,  drew  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party  which  represented  the  aristocratic 
and  feudal  elements  of  English  society. 
But  the  favorite  of  lords  and  country 
gentlemen  never  advanced  himself  in 
their  goml  graces  by  any  adt  of  syco- 
phancy. His  bitterest  enemies  admit 
that  he  always  maintained  his  self-re- 
spect, and  that  his  sarcasms  were  point- 
ed as  readily  at  a  duko  as  at  a  com- 

His  Qght,  np  to  the  lime  when  he 
succeeded  Robert  Peel  as  the  accepted 
leader  of  the  Tory  party,  was  one  which 
has  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  most 
jealous  detractore.    He  represented  and 


nas  assisted  by  no  faction  il 
connection.  He  was  shunned,  carica- 
tured, despised,  and  almost  proscribed. 
But  he  conld  not  be  kept  down.  Thera 
was  no  relaxation  in  bis  energy  or  in  his 
efforts.  He  bore  insults  and  rcbuffiwitb 
patience,  until  crowded  too  far,  and 
then  scattered  his  enemies  by  retorts 
which  fairiy  burned.  But  his  more  con- 
stant warfare,  while  the  Tories  were 
out,  was  against  the  party  in  power,  and 
no  man  in  the  oppoition  ever  wielded 
eo  many  or  such  various  weapons  of 
offence.  Unsuccessful  in  one  direction, 
he  turned  in  another,  and  if  tbere  was 
a  weak  point,  he  was  sure  to  find  and 
pierce  it. 

When  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Tories, 
he  found  them  au  undisciplined,  hetero- 
geneous, impractical,  and  reactionary 
set.  They  were  ouited  only  by  their 
hatred  of  the  democratisdng  tendencies 
of  the  age.  How  much  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  flrmnees,  cour- 
age, and  fertility  of  resources  were  dis- 
played by  him  in  organizing  tliem  into 
a  cobennt  party,  iu  piTsuadiiig  them  to 
abandon  antediluvian  notions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  in  getting  them  to 
agree  on  measures  and  dortrtues  that 
would  bear  discustdon,  we  can  but  &int- 
ly  comprehend.  Although  he  hasid  way* 
and  consistently  opposed  the  Demo- 
cnitic  theory  of  government,  it  is  due 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  nuio, 
that  the  Tory  party  has  been  made  to 
assume  the  strange  position  of  a  jival. 
to  the  Liberals  in  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage. 

The  restricted  limits  imposed  on  tlua 
article  prevent  us  from  taking  mors  than 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  and  lite- 
rary career  of  Disraeli  since  he  became 
the  chosen  leader  of  English  coDserva- 
tisra.  Four  times  be  has  led  bis  party 
to  power,  and,  whether  in  the  Ministi; 
or  us  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  hoB 
wielded  an  influence  such  as  no  other 
man  could  have  excrclRed,  with  such  a 
foUowing  and  iu  behalf  of  such  a  cause. 
In  debate,  the  sole  antagonist  who  faai 
been  able  to  measure  swords  with  him 
successfully  for  any  long  period,  has 
been  Mr.  Qladstonc.    In  administration. 
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no  Uinistpr  was  ever  more  ti^rtUv  in  ex- 
pedients, more  bnoyant  under  defeat, 
more  imperious  over  his  followers,  or 
nnre  tciidy  (or  eyery  cmergt-ncy.  And, 
•«bra  it  comes  to  priccipic  nnd  conaist- 
ciicy,  hia  record  is  far  better  thnn  that 
of  P*cl,  who  betrayed  the  party  which 
troxtod  liim;  of  Gladstone,  who  b^gan 
«a  A  Iligh-Church  rcnctionist ;  or  of 
Lord  John  RuBsell,  whose  career  has 
been  a  series  of  expedients.  No  dultc 
of  cleor  Norman  lineage  was  ever  more 
paerionately  attached  to  all  of  the  tra- 
di  lions — Bocial,  political,  and  religious 
— wliicli  malcR  up  what  we  may  terra 
the  SCI  iti  menial  ism  of  Toryism. 

Bol  Ilia  Toryism  has  not  made  him 
blind  to  the  facts  of  the  eitnation — an 
AU-poworful  middle  class ;  Buccei'snil  do- 
mocmcy  across  the  Atlantic ;  rcrolntion- 
arydpraenta  all  over  Europe;  Chartism; 
Ritualism ;  Roman  Catholic  aggres- 
sions ;  Irish  iesurrcctions ;  the  growth 
of  free  trade,  &nd  a  general  unsettliog 
of  all  existing  Ideas  and  institutions. 
He  has  furnished  the  country  gcntletoen 
uf  England  with  an  inexhaustible  arse- 
nal of  iirgumonts  against  ail  of  these 
tnlcmiU  and  estemal  dements  of  de- 
ttruclion  to  the  ttata4  quo,  and  taught 
them  how  to  IcmporiEO  with,  to  coucili- 
at*.  and  to  mould  these  elements,  other- 
wise irresistible,  so  as  to  preserve  a  tolc- 
rsblf  consistent  development,  iu  place 
of  the  radical  changes  that  were  other- 
wise inavitalile.  Ho  accurately  defined 
hia  own  position  in  1S50,  when  he  said 
that  "  the  House  of  Commons  was  made 
up  of  two  classes  of  reformers— one  con- 
aisting  of  those  who  would  adapt  the 
C'onMitution  of  1883— the  date  of  Earl 
Grej'i  Rpforro  Bill— to  the  England  of 
1999,  and  who  would  act  in  the  spirit 
and  according  to  the  genius  of  existing 
instltationi ;  the  otlier  consisting  of 
(hose  who  held  that  the  chief,  if  not 
Iheaolo  object  of  representation,  was  to 
lealbo  the  opinion  of  the  majority." 
I<ong  before  this  avowal,  in  1848,  he 
a^d,  in  Parliament,  while  speaking  to 
Hb.  Uumc'n  motion  for  househoM  suf- 

,  triennial    parliament*,  and    the 
^  I  am  prepared  to  support  tbo 

n  of  1633,  until  I  sue  that  the  cir- 


cumstances of  the  country  require  a 
change ;  but  I  am  oon\inced  that,  when 
thiit  change  eonies,  it  will  be  one  which 
will  have  more  regard  for  other  senti- 
ments, qualities,  and  conditions,  than 
the  mere  possession  of  property  ns  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  po- 
litical franchise,"  And  in  1685,  in 
appeal  on  which  he  gained  power  for  i 
the  last  time,  be  held  that  the  Consti- 
tution "  secured  our  popular  rights  by 
cntriisting  power,  not  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate multitude,  but  to  the  Estate,  or 
Order,  of  the  Commons,"  and  urged 
that,  "  when  the  time  comes  for  action, 
we  may  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which  would  ab- 
sorb the  bestof  every  class,  and  not  fall 
into  a  democracy,  which  b  the  tjTnnny 
of  one  class,  and  that  the  one  the  least 
enlightened." 

How  he  carried  out  this  policy  in  his 
last  short  term  of  office,  and  how  far  his 
Reform  Bill  was  inherently  wise,  or  the 
rererse,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
discuss.  Wo  simply  think  thatbe  acted 
consistently,  and  with  a  broad  comprc- 
heusion  of  existing  circumstances.  That 
he  was  BO  soon  hurled  from  power,  shows 
that  the  historical  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  doomed  to  crumble  away  undir 
the  continuous  and  growing  pressure  of 
democratic  influences — a  fact  which  we, 
aa  Americans,  cannot  lament,  but  which 
we  should  Jwar  in  mind,  when  wc  judge 
the  bravest,  most  ingenious,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  most  misunderstood  de- 
fender of  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
England. 

During  the  period  of  his  political 
leadership,  he  has  often  availed  himself 
of  periods  of  comparotive  leisure  tu  ex- 
press the  better  part  of  bis  nature  lu 
books.  Between  1844  and  1847,  he 
pnblbhed  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil."  and 
"  Tancrod,''  the  first  of  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted  from  to  show  the  au- 
thor's ambitions  and  hie  views  of  social, 
rcligiDUB,  and  political  topics,  while  all 
of  them  »how  more  or  less  the  inipre»-  | 
siona  nude  on  liini  during  his  earlier  | 
life,  nhcn  mere  cxiemals  hod  all  Ute 
charms  of  freshncH  and  brilltaner. 
They  are    not,  however,  deatitnlo  of 
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earnestness,  of  conviction,  or  of  shrewd 
insight,  although  the  author  undoubt- 
edly "  worked  off^"  through  their  crea- 
tion, the  crudities,  follies,  and  superfi- 
cial passions  of  his  forming  manhood. 

The  book  in  which  we  get  nearest  to 
the  serious,  purposeful,  and  reflective 
Disraeli,  is  undoubtedly  his  Life  of 
Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck,  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Tories,  his  ideal  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  his  most  intimate  friend. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  deep  feeling  which  pervades 
this  labor  of  love,  and  it  reveals  the 
strength  of  Disraeli^s  attachment  to  the 
class  of  which  Lord  Bentinck  was  so 
worthy  a  representative.  We  see  in  him 
the  heir  to  an  ancient  name  and  vast 
estates,  who,  after  silent  attendance  at 
eight  Parliaments,  was  fairly  dragged 
into  leadership,  because  of  a  sudden 
necessity  which  made  his  sincerity,  ear- 
nestness, laborious  mastery  of  dry  de- 
tails, and  unaffected  devotion  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  conspicuous 
and  respected.  It  was  of  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aristocracy,  and  with 
Lord  Bentinck  in  his  mind,  that  Dis- 
raeli probably  wrote,  when  he  said  that 
"  an  aristocracy  is  rather  apt  to  exagge- 
rate the  qualities  and  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  a  plebeian  leader.  They 
are  prompted  to  do  this,  both  by  a  natu- 
ral feeling  of  self-love  and, by  a  senti- 
ment of  generosity."  In  this  Life  of 
Bentinck,  Disraeli  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  defence  of  his  race — and  it  is  the 
most  terse,  logical,  complete,  and  sweep- 
ing defence  ever  made  of  the  Jews. 
Every  sentence  is  an  epigram,  and  every 
paragraph  is  an  argument.  New  facts 
are  presented  with  telling  force,  and  old 
facts  are  shown  in  strikingly  new  rela- 
tions. No  man  can  read  it  without  feel- 
ing a  new  reverence  for  the  mysterious 
race  which  ages  of  persecution  and  ob- 
loquy have  failed  to  repress,  or  without 
a  new  respect  for  the  man  who  stands 
up  so  valiantly  for  the  faith  and  histori- 
cal greatness  of  his  fathers,  while  yield- 
ing a  frank  and  full  assent  to  the  Di- 
vine humanity  of  the  Lord,  and  regret- 
ting that  a  great  portion  of  the  Jewish 


race  "should  not  believe  in  the  moit 
important  part  of  the  Jewish  rdi* 
gion." 

Coming  down  to  "  Lothair,^  we  find 
it,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Disraelis  whole  lifetime^the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
have  inspired  and  consoled  him  during 
a  career  full  ef  desperate  conflicts,  bit* 
ter  reverses,  and  unparalleled  sncceaseflL 
Its  plot  is  simple,  although  fhll  enou^ 
of  variety  and  incident.  The  hero  k 
an  orphan-heir  to  vast  estates  and  s 
great  name ;  early  left  in  charge  of  two 
guardians,  of  most  opposite  character 
One  of  these  was  a  Scotch  unde,  Lord 
CuUoden — a  Presbyterian,  a  Whig,  and 
a  staunch  hater  of  popery  and  of  all 
ritualistic  tendencies.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, Lothair  gprows  up  to  his  fifteenth 
year;  educated  partly  at  hia  oncle^s 
home  and  partly  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  The  other  guardian 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  High-Church 
order,  who  culminated  in  outright  Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  while  his  orphan- ward 
was  still  under  Scotch  Presbyterian 
auspices.  This  guardian  was  the  most 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Lothai/s 
father,  and  was  a  man  "  of  shining  tal^ 
ent  and  abounding  knowledge,  brilliant 
and  profound."  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  cooperation  between  two  such 
guardians,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  a  suit  in  chancery  that  the  Romaa 
Catholic  guardian,  now  Cardinal  Gran- 
dison,  could  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  clause  in  the  will  of  Lothair's  hiher, 
which  directed  that  Lothair  be  educated 
at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  Cardinal 
thought  that  Lothair  would  get  into  a 
current  of  influences  which  might  lead 
him  insensibly  to  Romanism — a  condo- 
sion  which  came  very  near  proving  cor- 
rect. 

We  thus  find  our  young  hero  fairiy 
launched  in  life  at  the  University,  fo^ 
tunate  in  every  worldly  sense ;  the  bo- 
som-friend and  comrade  of  another 
young  heir  to  greatness,  Bertram,  the 
son  of  a  powerM  Duke;  under  the 
remote  influence  of  two  opposing  sys- 
tems of  faith,  as  represented  by  his 
guardians,  and  under  the  immediate  in- 
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fluence  of  ultra  High'Charcfa  doctrinca 
and  practices.  In  hia  vncations  he  be- 
comes rapidly  domesticated  in  the  splen- 
did rural  pakcra  of  tlie  proudest  jet 
simpleat  of  the  ari«tocracj  of  Ilia  coon- 
try.  At  Brentham,  the  country-place 
of  his  diicnl  friend,  ho  is  ndmittcd, 
as  the  comratTo  of  Bertram  and  in 
right  of  hia  own  expectancies,  into  the 
closest  intimacy  with  a  large  family  cir- 
cle which  may  be  taken  as  na  i<te«,l  tjrpe 
of  the  best  to  be  found  in  England. 
Without  any  undue  siaggerations  of 
material  grandeurs,  each  as  we  And  in 
Disraeli's  earlier  novels,  wo  see  portray- 
ed a  condition  which  ia  seen  nowhere  so 
perfectly  as  ia  England — a  rural  para- 
dise, in  which  the  charms  of  nature  and 
the  embellishments  of  art,  the  recollrc- 
tions  and  EOUVDoirs  of  centuries  of  gran- 
deur and  state,  the  perfect  realization 
of  uil  that  the  fancy  of  man  could  de- 
sire in  a  place  of  residence — are  com- 
bined and  enjoyed  by  people  of  inherit- 
ed and  inbred  rcflneuieot,  courtesy,  and 
high  spirit.  By  a  few  masterly  out- 
lines, the  whole  sketch  is  nydo  rivid 
and  complete,  and  we  realize  the  charms 
which  eiiTiron  one  aspect — the  bright- 
est one — of  aristocratic  life  in  England, 
the  flowering  of  the  order  whose  buttles 
the  author  has  fought  through  a  lifc- 

Amid  such  delightful  surroundings, 
an  ingenuous,  susceptible,  and  senti- 
mental youth  like  Lothair,  naturally 
falls  in  love  with  the  sister  of  his  fHend 
Bertram,  Lady  Corisandc,  and,  with 
manly  directness  and  simplicity,  asks 
her  mother  to  be  allowed  to  pay  hia  ad- 
dresses. Lady  Coriaande  was,  like  Lo- 
thair, an  ardent  devotee  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  entered  with  qnick 
sympathy  into  his  grand  plans  for  build- 
ing churches  and  establishing  religious 
schools.  But  she  was  yoting,  had  not 
yet  "  come  out,"  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  her  prudent  mother,  ought  not  to  be 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
notil  considerably  more  mature.  80  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  intimacies 
between  congenial  natures  are  deferred, 
and  a  world  of  troubles  for  both  ia  left 


Boon  Lothair  is  throwu  into  intimate 
relations  with  another  andcnt  country 
family,  the  St,  Jeromes,  who  had  lor 
centuries  m^ntained  their  devotion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under  all 
manner  of  trials.  Hero  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Miss  Clare  Amudel,  a  sin- 
cero  and  natural  devotee  and  a  young 
woman  of  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of 
character,  almost  wins  the  heart  of  Lo- 
thair, while  simply  trying,  indirectly,  to 
lead  him  from  Ritoaiiem  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Amid  the  beautiful  cere- 
monials of  the  private  chapel  of  the  Bt, 
Jeromes,  and  under  the  social  influences 
of  A  highly-cultured,  noble,  and  intelli- 
gent family,  Lothair  yields  almost  pas- 
sively to  the  new  current  in  which  he 
has  drifted,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome  and  to  a  complete  surrender  to 
the  fair  devotee.  Miss  Arundel.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  consult  a  brilliant  young 
convert  to  Romanism,  Honsigncur  Cates- 
by,  on  the  project  of  building  a  grand 
catLedral,  which  he  proposed  to  glvo  to 
his  country,  hardly  knowing  whether  it 
should  be  used  for  Ritualistic  or  Ro- 
manist services. 

Thus,  besides  the  opposing  influences 
of  two  hostile  guardians,  our  plastic 
hero  is  also  subject  to  the  rival  charms 
of  two  princely  households,  and  of  two 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  winsome 
young  women,  each  representing  rival 
raligioua  tendencies,  At  this  point  is 
introduced  ■  the  really  moat  important 
character  in  the  novel,  and  tlie  one 
whose  star  was  destined  to  guide  the 
bewildered  Lothair  through  a  sea  of 
troubles  into  a  haven  of  rest.  This 
character  is  an  Italian  woman  by  birth ; 
a  revolutionist  by  choice ;  a  cosmopo- 
lite in  her  sympathies ;  a  mover  of  mys- 
terious conspiracies  reaching  all  over 
Europe ;  the  counsellor  of  Mazziui  and 
Garibaldi,  and  the  wife  of  an  AmericoD, 
Colonel  Campian,  a  Southerner,  who 
had  lost  great  landed  estates  through 
our  civil  war,  and  a  courteous  and  ami- 
able gentleman,  but  showiug  no  posi- 
tive traits  of  liis  own. 

Theodora,  as  Mrs.  Compiau  is  gene- 
rally called,  is  a  rarely-drawn  character ; 
in  fact,  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  novel. 
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▲  lort  of  Margaret  Fuller  in  aocom- 
pliahmentSy  philosophical  tendencies, 
devotion  to  an  ideal  humanity,  and 
sympathy  with  strong  masculine  minds, 
she  is,  also,  a  model  of  classic  beauty. 
She  has  *^  the  serenity,  i^ot  of  humble- 
ness, nor  of  merely  conscious  innocence ; 
it  was  not  devoid  of  a  degree  of  majes- 
ty— what  one  pictures  of  Olympian  re- 
pose. And  the  countenance  was  Olym- 
pian :  a  Phidian  face,  with  large  gray 
eyes  and  dark  lashes ;  wonderftil  hair, 
abounding  without  art,  and  gathered 
together  by  Grecian  fillets.''  Under  the 
magic  influence  of  this  remarkable  wom- 
an, Lothair  finds  himself  floated  into  a 
far  different  atmosphere  from  that  which 
seemed  so  delicious  at  the  country-seats 
of  his  aristocratic  friends.  In  presence 
of  this  High-Priestess  of  humanity,  his 
dream  of  building  a  cathedral  vanishes 
like  the  mist  before  the  strong  light  of 
the  morning.  He  does  not  love  her  as 
he  thought  he  loved  the  Lady  Cori- 
sande,  but  yields  his  soul  to  her  control 
as  to  that  of  a  serene,  superior,  and  be- 
nignant goddess.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
touches  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  art — the  deli- 
cate manner  in  which  he  suggests  the 
intimate  relations  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Campian — with  the  full  knowledge  and 
assent  of  her  husband—with  Lothair, 
and  other  characters.  The  handling  is 
so  masterly  that  no  thought  of  the  im- 
propriety of  such  relations,  or  of  any 
danger  therefrom,  is  suggest^ 

Thus  Lothair  is  environed  and  dis- 
tracted by  opposing  influencesw  We 
think  bis  character  has  been  made  pur- 
posely negative  and  plastic,  that  he 
might  show  the  noore  perfectly  the  reli- 
gioQs  conflicts  which  centre  in  him. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  a  devel- 
opment of  the  stru^^^  for  the  control 
of  a  great  lord  in  prospective,  in  which 
the  wily  Cardinal  Grandisoo,  with  his 
able  accomplicesv  are  arra3red  oa  one 
side«  and  the  goddes&-like  Theodora  on 
the  other^  with  the  Corisande  family  as 
assisting  forces,  on  a  different  line  of 
operations ;  while  the  S>t.  Jeromes^  and 
e^wcially  the  devotee.  Miss  Anmdel, 
use  all  the  resources  at  their  command 
to  assist  the  CtediML 


The  various  stages  of  this  contest  in- 
troduce us  to  a  series  of  brilliant  pio- 
tores  of  a  splendid  phase  of  feudal  cele- 
brations, when  Lothair,  at  his  legal 
maturity,  is  invested  with  all  his  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges;  to  romantic 
interviews  with  Theodora  in  her  coun- 
try retreat,  where  Lothair  meets  Mr. 
Phcebus,  an  artist  who  worships  nature 
and  revels  in  pure  heathenism ;  to  po- 
turesque  phases  of  the  ill-fated  rising 
of  the  Italians  against  the  papal  sway 
over  Rome;  to  a  sick-bed,  where  the 
wounded  and  captured  Lothair  owes 
his  gradual  recovery  to  the  solicitous 
nursing  of  Miss  Arundel;  through  a 
long  series  of  insidious  but  constant 
wiles,  which  finally  land  him  in  the  net 
of  Romanism;  through  a  period  of 
semi-insanity,  when  Lothair  discoveis 
how  he  has  been  tricked ;  through  an 
adventurous  escape  from  his  watchfhl 
keepers,  and  wanderings  in  Holy  Land; 
through  his  return  to  England,  to  his 
right  reason,  and,  finally,  to  his  first 
love.  Lady  Corisande,  just  as  she  is  on 
the  poin^of  marriage  to  a  man  whom 
she  disliked. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  well- 
managed  plot  there  is  a  dear  and  well- 
defined  purpose,  but  the  situations  are 
scarcely  ever  strained,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  consistently  drawn.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli may  blame  hb  earlier  reputation 
that  he  has  been  so  freely  charged  with 
drawing  portraits  from  the  life,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  charge  is  this  time  un- 
founded, save  that,  in  a  novel  so  in- 
tensely real  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  present,  there  must  be  many  re- 
semblances to  prominent  and  representa- 
tive faien  and  women.  So,  also,  there  is 
chance  for  the  slur  that  there  is  too 
much  ^^  high  life  "  in  the  novel.  But  it 
is — we  are  certain — genuine  high  life,  as 
much  so  as  that  which  Croethe  so  mas- 
teriy  portrayed  in  parts  of  ^Wilhehn 
Meister.'*  And  we  may  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  in  the  thoroughly 
high-bred  tone  which  pervades  ^Lo- 
thair;'' its  strength,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  style;  its  graceful  delinea- 
tions of  typical  charactos;  the  ease 
with  which  the  weightiest  and  most  pro- 
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found  questions  are  introduced  and  thair"  staDdsalonc worthy, in  thoroalma 
handled,  and  its  suggestiTenesa  of  pro-  of  English  fiction,  to  be  named  along- 
found  thinking  aod  vast  learning,  "  Lo-     side  of  "  Wiihelm  Meister." 


BOSSETTl,    THE    PAINTER    AND    POET. 


T^E  utmost  efforts  of  English  thought 
ami  iuiagination,  uded  by  assiduoua 
study  of  all  precedtnt  art,  have  not  yet 
BQCceeded  in  establishing  an  nrt  which 
merits  the  appellation  of  a  school,  or 
which,  indeed,  displays  amongst  its 
promoters  a  character  which  shall  scrro 
to  link  its  individuals  into  any  coher- 
ence worthy  of  classification.  Sporadic 
cases  of  artistic  excellence  continually 
occur,  but  leave  no  more  effect  on  the 
art- production  of  the  country  than  if 
they  had  been  of  foreign  birth  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  do  artist  has  yet  succeeded 
in  making  a  pupil,  mnch  less  a  schooL 
As,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
Turner,  no  man  of  remarkable  power 
bad  appeared  in  the  first  lialf  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  sliowed,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  pitifully  hopeless  state  of  ar- 
tistic dcTclopment  which  any  country, 
with  serious  pretensions,  has  ever  ahow- 
ed.  In  fl guru-painting,  Leslie,  painter 
of  pretty  women  and  drawing-room 
comedy,  had  the  highest  pretension  to 
genins,  while  around  him  flourished  a 
multitude  of  painters  of  low  genre,  fus- 
tian history,  and  pots  plaitiqile,  with 
here  and  there  a  man  of  real  purpose, 
but  struggling  against  the  most  absolute 
want  of  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  profession  or 
the  public.  In  technical  qualities  and 
in  use  of  the  experience  of  other  times 
and  nations,  an  English  Eihibtlion  of 
191D,  was  the  roost  laughable  gathering 
of  misapplicil  brniiia  which  could  be 
found  in  any  country. 

Out  of  this  degradation  must  come 
reformation,  and,  in  IMfl,  three  young 
reformers  in  art  found  themselves  face 
to  fiice  with  the  English  public  on  the 
question  of  artistic  reform.  These  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  so-called  pre-Rnpliaelite 
movement — Dante  O.  Roaactti,  J.  E. 


Millois,  and  W.  Holman  Hunt — Rossetti 
being  the  chief  of  the  chiefs,  and  an 

Italian,  llillais  of  Freuch  deseent,  and 
only  Hunt,  the  lesser  of  the  three,  an 
Englishman. 

The  three  reformets,  like-minded  in 
their  disgust  for  the  inanity  of  the  pros- 
perous art  of  the  day,  had  yet  no  com- 
mon ideal,  nor  was  there  any  intention 
of  organizing  a  school.  The  title  long 
since  known  of  "  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood "  being  applied  by  the  followers 
who  soon  gntbereil  around  Ihem,  and 
who,  as  is  generally  the  cose  wilh  disci- 
ples, began  to  organize  on  the  less  im- 
portant cbaracteristicB  of  the  movement, 
and  the  term  soon  became  applied  to 
all  minute  realiEation  of  detail,  though 
tlint  was  not  the  element  which  gave 
character  to  the  reform,  but  rather  de- 
fiance of  all  thoughtless,  conventional 
representation  of  nature,  Rossetti  ilifier- 
ing  widely  in  his  ideal  from  hb  co-re- 
fomiers,  and  the  body  of  their  follow- 
ers adopted  a  diverging  path,  which  haa 
left  biro  alons  in  the  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, as  in  the  aims,  of  his  art. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  men  of  so 
peculiar  and  ao  consummate  an  art — 
Rossetti  had  slight  hold  on  the  English 
public,  and,  having  always  held  general 
opinion  in  contempt,  ho  has  never,  since 
16^0,  been  a  coutribntoi  to  the  eihibi- 
tiona,  BO  that  even  more  than  with  Tur- 
ner— his  only  intellectual  peer  in  the 
EngUsh  art  of  this  century — his  rank  is 
the  award  of  the  profession  and  the 
learned  few.  Nor  can  he  be  classified. 
No  school  haa  shown  an;  thing  like 
him,  and,  like  Turner,  he  has  no  fol- 
lower. Italian  by  hlood,  English  com- 
monplace-ism had  no  root  in  his  Inlel- 
lect,  while  the  tone  of  English  life  lin- 
ed him  alwve  the  slavishncss  which 
seems  to  paralyse  art  in  Italy,  The 
father,  an  Italian  political  refugee  and 
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poet,  carrii'd  bis  passion  for  liberty  and 
poetr;  iota  exile,  and  gave  bis  bod  the 
name  and  worship  of  the  great  Tuscild, 
and  D  nature  in  wliich  his  own  mjsli- 
cism  and  originality,  and  the  exubcraot 
Benauousoesa  of  his  nation,  mingled 
with  the  earnest  religions  nature  of  bia 
wife  (of  misedEngliali  and  Italian  race), 
and  the  sound,  high-ttincd  morality  of 
an  Bdmlrable  English  education.  Cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  exccptiooally  indi- 
vidual artistic  charactcT  could  hardly 
have  been  combined.  Bossctti  is  at 
once  mystical,  imaginative,  individual, 
and  intense ;  a  coloriet  of  the  few  great- 
est ;  designer  at  once  weird,  and  of  re- 
markable range  of  subject  and  sympa- 
thy ;  devotional,  bumanttarian,  satirit-*, 
and  actual,  and,  by  turns,  medifeval  and 
modem ;  now  approaching  tlie  religious 
intensity  of  the  early  Italian,  now  sati- 
riang  a  vice  of  to-day  with  a  realism 
quite  Lis  own,  and  again  painting 
images  of  sensnoua  bcaaty  with  a  pas- 
sionate fulness  and  purity  which  no 
other  piLinter  haa  ever  rendered.  His 
most  remarliable  gift  ia  what,  in  the  in- 
completeness of  artisUc  nomcnclataru, 
I  must  coll  spontaneity  of  composition 
— that  imaginative  faculty  by  which  the 
completeness  and  coherence  of  a  pic- 
torial composition  arc  preserved  from 
the  beginning,  ho  that,  to  its  least  de- 
tail, the  picture  bears  the  imprties  of 
having  been  painted  from  a  complete 
conception.  At  times  weird,  at  others 
grotesque,  and  again  fbll  of  pathos,  his 
pictures  almost  invariably  possesa  this 
most  precious  quality  of  composition, 
in  which  Leys  alone,  of  modem  paint- 
ers, is  to  be  compared  with  him. 

Like  all  great  colorista,  Bossetti  makes 
of  color  a  means  of  expression,  and 
only,  in  a  losaer  degree,  of  representa- 
tion. Color  is  to  turn  an  art  in  itaclf^ 
and  tlic  bannonioe  of  his  pictures  arc 
rather  like  sad  straios  of  aomo  perfect 
Eastern  music,  always  pure  and  well- 
sought  in  lint,  but  with  chords  that 
have  tlie  quality  of  those  most  precious 
of  fabrics— the  Persian  and  Indian — 
Bomething  steals  in  always  which  is  not 
of  the  seen  or  of  cartbly  tones,  a  passage 


which  touches  the  cyo  as  a  minor  strain 
does  the  car,  with  a  pasgionnte  suggcA- 
tion  of  something  lost,  and  which,  mated 
with  his  camcut  and  spiritual  tone  of 
thought,  gives  to  his  art,  for  those  wfao 
know  and  appreciate  it  fully,  on  interest 
which  certain  morbid  qnalities,  bom  of 
the  ovcr-itilcnse  and  brooding  imafrino- 
tion,  and  even  certain  deficiencies  in 
power  of  espression,  only  make  more 
deep. 

Amongst  modem  pointers  he  ia  the 
most  )io(!tic ;  and,  iu  his  early  life, 
painting  and  poetry  seem  to  iiave  dia> 
puted  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  some 
early  poems  laid  the  foundation  of  » 
school  of  poetry,  just  as  bis  early  pia- 
tnres  laid  those  of  a  school  of  art  (if 
even  this  be  worthy  to  be  called  ft 
school).  Li  a  volume  of  poems  just 
published  there  is  a  sonnet  on  one  of 
bis  earliest  designs,  which,  doubtless, 
expresses  the  creed  of  art  of  the  reform. 
It  is  called  "  St.  Lnko  the  Painter,"  and 
represented  St.  Luke  preaching  and 
sboniiig  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Clirist. 


Ct  dBTioufl  «yinbo]B :  bul  soon,  Imvuid  vi«t 
II DT  tky-btGsdth  and  Bold-i>tlcnce  ond  Ihli  dif 

She  iDOlird  tbronglt  thew  to  God,  and  n*  OoA 

piiBrt. 
AndltipHt  DooD,  bsr  tdSl  b«fim  talrk, 
And  ihe  laagbt  tUinzuik%  and  tiinuJ  la  Tm|a 

To  •ouUcBi  leir  nlltrUoni  of  mnn's  ikiU ; 

Ynl  uov.  In  this  tbu  Ivillgbt,  ibf  ndeht  itill 
Knpol  inLho  UttMfrna  lo  pTaytfalir, 
Em  tbfl  DigUC  Cometh,  and  iho  tnay  not  xtvtk* 

BosBotti'a  indifference  to  jmblic  opin- 
ion was  the  same  for  pieturo  or  poem, 
for  he  only  exhibited  twice,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  bla  poems  have  ben 
printed ;  but,  as  the  former  worked  a 
reform  amongst  the  painters,  the  latter 
gave  a  bent  to  some  of  the  coining  po- 
ets, and  the  authors  of  the  Earihly  Para- 
dise and  Atalantn  in  Calydon,  owe  to 
RoHsetti  the  direction  of  their  thought!, 

I  remember  seeing,  in  the  exhibition, 
Rossetti's  first  exhibited  pict'ire.  The 
subject  waa  "  Mary's  Girlhood."  It  rep- 
resented an  interior,  with  the  Virgin 
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Mary  sitting  by  her  mother's  side  and 
embroidering  from  nature  a  lily,  while 
an  angel-child  waters  the  flower  which 
she  copies.  His  sister  Christina,  the 
poetess,  and  her  mother,  were  the  models 
from  whom  he  painted  Mary  and  her 
mother,  and  the  picture,  ftill  of  intense 
feeling  and  mystic  significance,  was,  for 
the  painters,  the  picture  of  the  exhibi- 
tion (the  long  extinct  "  National  Insti- 
tution''). It  id  commemorated  in  the 
volumes  of  poems  by  a  sonnet  with  the 
same  title. 

This  is  that  hieseed  Mary,  prc-eleei 
Ood*8  virgin.    Gone  is  a  greet  wL*i1e,  and  ihe 
Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Unto  God's  will  she  brought  devont  lenpoet, 

Profound  simplicity  of  intellect. 
And  supreme  patience.     From  her  mother's 

knee 
Faithful  and  hopeftil ;  wi»o  in  charity ; 

Strong  in  grave  ];M;ace  ;  in  pity  drcnmspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood ;  as  it  were 
An  angd-watcred  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet    Till,  one  dawn  at  home 

She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all,  yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

He  exhibited  again,  in  1850,  an  An- 
nunciation, well  remembered  amongst 
artbts  as  **  the  white  picture,*'  both  the 
angel  and  Mary  being  robed  in  white, 
in  a  white-walled  room,  the  only  masses 
of  color  being  their  hair,  which  was  au- 
burn. This  was  his  last  contribution 
to  any  exhibition,  his  disregard  of  pub- 
lic approbation  growing  with  the  evi- 
dence that  appeared  every  day  of  the 
hold  his  works  had  taken  on  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  part  of  the  public, 
so  that  to-day  he  is  preeminently  the 
painter  of  the  painters  and  poets,  as  the 
character  of  the  poetry  stamps  him  the 
poet  of  the  painters.  Scarcely  a  note 
has  he  struck  in  his  poems  which  has 
not  its  corresponding  expression  in  his 
painting;  and  poem  sometimes  turns 
to  a  picture,  and  a  picture  sometimes 
reproduces  itself  as  a  poem. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
poems  thus  involved  is  one  which,  con- 
ceived in  the  old  catholic  spirit,  Ros- 
setti  has  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  designed  in  the 
same  tone.  It  is  the  *'  Ave,''  a  hymn  to 
the  Virgin.    It-4s  fUU  of  the  most  ad- 


mirable word-painting,  and  follows  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  A'om  the  annunciation 
to  the  assumption.  The  opening  pic- 
ture of  the  annunciation  is  in  the  spirit 
of  his  early  art  as  the  whole  poem  is  of 
his  early  thought. 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  June's  heavy  breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Kozoroth), 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  live 
One  luint  night  more  amid  the  sands  ! 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  soa 
Sighed  further  off  eternally, 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  doep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God's  secret  ways : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere. 
Gathered  about  thee ;  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noine, 
Being  of  the  silence :— *'  Hall  I  ">  it  said, 
<*  Thou  that  art  highly  favored ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now, 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou  I " 

Another  more  purely  imaginative  and 
intensely  pathetic  picture,  is  of  the  life 
of  Mary  in  the  house  of  John,  after 
Christ's  death.  It  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  of  John,  with  a  win- 
dow showing  a  twilight  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. Against  the  faint  distance  cut 
the  window-bars,  forming  a  cross,  at  the 
intersection  of  which  hangs  a  lamp 
which  Mary  had  risen  to  trim  and  light, 
having  left  her  spinning,  while  John, 
who  has  been  writing,  and  holds  his 
tablets  still  on  his  knees,  strikes  a  light 
with  a  flint  and  steel  for  Mary  to  use. 
Above  the  window  hangs  a  net.  The 
passage  which  is  illustrated  by  it  is  one 
of  the  flnest  of  the  poem. 

Mind*8t  thou  not  (when  the  twilight  gone 
Left  darkness  in  the  house  of  John) 
Between  the  liaked  'window-bars 
That  spadous  vigil  of  the  stars  T 
For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 
Wouldst  rise  fh>m  where  throughout  the  day 
Thou  wTOUghtest  raiment  for  His  poor ; 
And,  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 
Of  day  and  night  which  never  brought 
Sounds  of  His  coming  chariot, 
Wouldst  lift,  through  cloud-waste  unezplor'd, 
Thoee  eyes  which  said,  '*  How  long,  O  Lord !  *' 
Then  that  disciple  whom  Ho  loved, 
Well  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 
To  ask  thy  blessing  in  His  name; 
And  that  one  thought  in  both,  the  same 
Though  silent;  then  would  clasp  ye  round 
To  weq)  togettier— tears  long  bound- 
Sick  tears  of  patience,  dumb  and  slow. 
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The  poem  called  the  Blessed  Damo- 
zel  was  one  of  those  which  were  pub- 
lished in  an  art-magazine,  condactcd  by 
the  literary  confreres  of  the  reformers 
in  art,  and  amongst  the  younger  Eng- 
lish poets  of  the  day  was  the  key  of  a 
new  poetic  tendency.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  heard  the  author  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  avow  that  the  Blessed 
Damozel  turned  his  mind  to  writing 
poetry.  It  is  one  of  the  more  passionate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pictorial,  of  all 
Rossctti's  poems,  and  fall  of  the  mystic 
religious  sense  in  which  all  the  new 
school  began  their  work  with  symbolic 
accessories,  as  though  it  had  been  in- 
tended for  illustration. 


THE  BLKUES  DAXOZZL. 

The  blenod  damoiel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  hat  of  heaven ; 

ner  eyes  were  deex>er  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  eren  ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 
And  the  stars  in  hor  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  nngirt  from  olasp  to  hem. 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Uary*s  gift, 
For  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

nerseemed  she  scaree  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  ttill  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.    .    .    Yet  now,  and  in  this  place. 
Surely  she  leaned  o*er  mother  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  ikco.    .    .    . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  fiiU  of  leaves. 

llie  whole  year  sets  apaoe.) 


"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven  T-on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  T 

And  shall  I  fed  afraid! 


"  We  two,**  she  said,  •*  will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  liidy  Mary  is. 


*'  ire  shaU  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb : 

Then  will  I  lay  my  eheck 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  onee  abashed  or  weak : 
And  the  dear  Xotber  will  approve 

ICy  pride,  and  lei  me  ipsak. 


«« Herself  shaU  bring  vs;  hand  in  band. 
To  Wm  roimd  whom  all  sotola 

Kneel,  the  dear-ranged  mummbered  hcadi 
Bowed  with  their  amwolce : 

And  angde  meeting  OS  ehaH  erng 
To  their  oHhema  and  dfculec 

«•  Then  win  I  adc  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thns  modi  for  htm  and  me:— 

Only  to  lire  as  once  on  earth 
"With  Love,— only  to  be. 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he.** 


She  gazed  and  listened  and  then 
Leas  sad  of  speech  than  mCd,— 

«  All  this  is  when  he  oomee."    She 
The  light  thriUed  towards  her,  flU'd 

With  angels  in  strong  levd  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  niil*d. 

(I  saw  her  smiles)    Bat  soon  their  path 
Was  vagne  in  distant  spheres : 

And  then  she  oast  her  aims  along 
The  golden  barricxa, 

And  laid  her  fiMO  between  her  hands, 
And  wept    (I  heard  her  teara) 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Dante 
has  been  always  perceptible  in  all  the 
work  of  our  painter-poet  The  YitM 
Nuoya  has  been  an  inexhaustible  niine  of 
picture-subject,  and  the  poem,  '*  Dante 
at  Verona,"  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
book,  is  also  one  of  the  most  earnestly 
felt,  and  sympathetic.  The  IMvina 
Commedia  has  fUmishcd  him  only  one 
picture,  or  rather  triptych,  fh)m  the 
story  of  Franccsca  di  RiminL  In  this 
the  poets  arc  in  the  central  diyislon; 
^  The  Kiss,"  on  the  right,  full  of  the 
most  intense  passion,  and  the  ghosts  on 
the  Icffc,  pale,  dreamy,  but  dressed  as  in 
**The  Kiss,"  and  floating  through  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  little  flames,  idl- 
ing like  rain.  In  dealing  with  material 
like  this,  of  course  a  large  measoxe  of 
conventionalism  is  to  bo  allowed  in  the 
treatment,  and  Rossetti  never  hesitates 
in  employing  all  that  his  subject  de- 
mands, so  that  the  Dante  designs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  once  mystic  and 
typical  in  conception  and  treatment 
An  important  picture  of  *'  The  Vision 
of  Dante  on  the  Day  of  Beatrice's  Death,"* 
is  most  thoroughly  studied  and  realind ; 
two  of  the  heads  of  Beatrice,  and  the 
lady  who  holds  the  veil  over  her  at  her 
head,  are  studied  from  two  of  the  moat 
celebrated  beauties  of  London.  Love 
leads  Dante  into  the  rooni  where  the 
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bodj  lies,  the  floor  of  wliich  is  strewn 
with  poppies,  and  kisses  the  dead  Tace, 
in  token  of  the  final  union — the  spiritual 
kiss  which  dcuth,  the  new  life,  perroits 
to  loye. 

In  another  vein  the  painter  emplojra 
a  degree  of  realization  which  repreaenla 
faculties  of  a  Tery  different  nature.  In 
a  picture  wliich  be  calls  Ecstcrna  Rosa 
— "  jeaterday's  rose  " — two  conrtesaiia, 
with  their  lovers,  are  finiahiag  a  carouse 
in  a  tent,  while  the  da;  is  breaking  out- 
side. One  of  them,  debauched  to  utter 
degradation,  riots  in  her  shame  and 
drunkcsneBs,  while  the  other,  unused 
jet  to  her  &Hen  state,  tnniB,  in  awaking 
Bhame,  from  her  companions.  Tlio  men 
are  throwing  dice— the  loTer  of  the 
shame-faced  girl,  a  low,  ruffianly  sharp- 
er, hitea  his  mistresa'  finger  abstractedly 
as  he  waits  for  the  throw  of  hia  adver- 
aary.  A  little  girl,  an  attendant,  holds 
a  lute  up  to  her  ear  and  touches  the 
strings,  listening  to  the  Tibration  in 
nheer  indilTerpncc  to  the  bacchanals,  her 
purity  making  the  one  bright  point  in 
the  draniii,  while  a  monkey — type  of 
all  uncleannees — sits  at  the  otiicr  side 
Bcratching  himself  in  idlenei^s. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  tent  is 
wen  the  dawn  through  the  orchard- 
trees,  mingling  with  the  lamp-light. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful, 
cause  of  the  deep  h<i!d  which  Rossetti, 
aa  painter  and  poet,  has  obtained  on  his 
contemporary  painten  and  poets,  In  the 
intense  subjectivity  of  hia  genius,  which, 
while  it  gives  to  aympathetic  apprecia- 
tion an  inusliaualible  and  inexplicable 
charm,  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  his  idiosyncrasy  gives  only  on  im- 
pression of  inTolved  pbantaay  and  far- 
fetched symbolism.  Yet  not  even  Dante 
himself  was  more  legitimately  to  thia 
manner  boru.  Not  even  Titian  or  Tur- 
ner, or  the  painter  of  the  fragment  of 
Pita,  was  more  involuDtarily  and  uncon- 
trollably subjective  than  their  frllow- 
conntrrmau  Rossetti.  Typos  evolved 
from  his  own  nature  run  tbrougli  all 
his  work,  and  hia  ideals  of  beauty  have 
a  sisterly  likeness  which  no  one  can  fail 
to  recognize,  and  which  renders  it  im- 
posuble  for  bim  to  render  certain  types 
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of  character  with  satisfaction  pr  com- 
plete success.  It  was  the  Rossetti  type 
of  face  and  figure  which,  caricatured 
and  exaggerated  in  ignorant  enthusiasm 
b^  the  fullowcrs  of  the  painter,  gave  tisa 
to  the  singular  and  certainly  most  Uil- 
loTely  ideal  of  the  minor  pre-Raphael- 
ites — an  ideal  in  which  physical  beauty 
was  absolutely  set  at  nought  in  tbe 
aeurch  of  significance  and  the  evi- 
dence of  passion.  Even  in  bis  portraits 
Rossetti  foils,  unless  the  subject  iuclincs 
more  or  leas  to  the  type  which  be  re- 
flects. 

This  demanda  more  than  external 
beauty,  be  it  ever  ao  exquisite,  and  is 
only  absolutely  content  with  a  certain 
gravity  and  inteuMty  of  character,  deep, 
inecrutable,  aphinx-like,  or  still  more 
when  these  characteristics  go  with  the 
expression  of  intense  and  restniined 
passion.  Of  this  type  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  the  author  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  realized  esprescions.  It  rt-pre- 
Bcnta  a  face  of  remarkable  perfectneas 
of  proportion  and  nobility  of  intellec- 
tual character,  but  with  a  depth  of 
meaning,  half-told,  questioning  eyea 
an.d  mute  lips,  which  niake  it,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  paint- 
ed with  a  wealth  of  color  and  complete- 
ness of  power,  unequalled  by  nny  mod- 
ern work,  so  ^  as  I  know.  It  is  one  of 
those  portraits  which,  like  Raphael's 
Julius  Second,  Titian's  "  Bella  Donna," 
and  other  singularly  understood  and 
rendered  heads  of  almost  all  the  great 
mnsters  of  portnutore,  remain,  perhaps, 
the  highest  expression  of  the  painter's 
qualities. 

A  remarkable  de«gn  of  Rossctti's  ia 
the  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Douse  of 
Si  mon  the  Pharisee.  She  is  passing  the 
house  at  the  head  of  a  festal  procession, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  accompanied 
by  her  lover,  when  sho  seea  Christ 
through  the  open  door,  and,  tearing  off 
the  garlands,  pushes  her  way  into  the 
chnmljcr,  against  the  efforts  of  the  lover 
and  one  of  her  female  companions.  Far 
up  the  sti^t  may  be  seen  the  baccha- 
nals, singing,  waving  their  garlands  and 
playing  on  musical  inatmuients  as  they 
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come,  and  they  stop,  in  amnsed  Borprifie, 
at  the  eccentricity  of  Mary,  "who  with 
her  two  immediate  companions  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  composition.  The 
head  of  Christ  appears  through  the 
window  at  the  right,  below  which,  out- 
side, a  vine  climbs  up  on  the  wall,  and 
a  deer  nibbles  at  it. 

The  whole  picture,  except  the  grave, 
passionate,  and  touching  face  of  Mary, 
turned  to  Christ,  without  any  heed  to 
the  companions  who  hold  her  feet  and 
knees  to  prevent  her  entering,  and  the 
responding  face  of  Christ,  who  turns 
towards  her  as  he  sits  at  the  table,  is 
full  of  gayety  and  merriment;  but  the 
head  of  Mary,  which  is  pictorially  the 
key-note  of  it,  gives  to  the  entembU 
the  pathetic  tone  which  almost  all  of 
Rossetti^s  pictures  have,  and  which  seem 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  nature,  for 
scarcely  one  of  his  poems  is  conceived 
in  any  other  feeling  than  one  approach- 
ing to  sadness,  so  that,  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  his  painting,  his  poetry 
will  give  the  clear  idea  of  his  individu- 
ality in  art.  In  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  his  love-poems,  "  The  Stream^s 
Secret,^^  he  demands  of  the  stream  what 
message  it  bears  from  his  mistress,  and, 
rehearsing  the  growth  of  their  passion 
to  himself  and  the  inexorable  wave,  he 
comes,  at  last,  to  find  that  death  alone 
can  reply  to  his  question. 

Ah,  by  another  ware. 
On  other  airs,  the  hoar  most  come. 
Which  to  thy  heart,  my  love,  shall  caU  me  home. 

Between  the  lips  of  the  low  caye, 
Against  that  night  the  lapping  waters  lav 
And  the  dark  lips  are  dumb. 

But  there  Loye*s  self  doth  stand. 
And  with  Life's  weary  wings  &r-flown, 
And  -uith  Death's  eyes  that  make  the  water  moan, 

Gathers  the  water  in  his  hand : 
And  they  that  drink  know  nought  of  sky  or  land 
But  only  love  alone. 

O  soul-poqucstcred  flice 
Far  ofl;— O  were  that  night  but  now ! 
So  ever)  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  thon 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Lore's  graoe, 
And  in  the  zone  of  that  supreme  embrace 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 

O  wnter  whispering 
BtUl  through  the  dark  Into  nine  tars,— 
As  with  mine  eyes,  U  It  not  now  with  hers  f^ 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  eold  spring, 
Wan  water,  wandering  w»ttr  wtltoiiag, 
ThU  lilddm  tUt  of  tMn. 


In  *'The  Portrait,''  again — *  poem 
full  of  sad  and  pasdonate  color  and  pic- 
torial quality — ^it  is  the  portrait  of  hit 
dead  love  he  monodiEes.  Hia  love  had 
been  told,  in  **  a  dim,  deep  wood,''  and 
to  commemorate  it  he  paints  the  por- 
trait. 

Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things, 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  Uid  has  flown. 
Still  vibrated  with  Lore's  warm  wings; 

Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 
And  paint  this  picture.    So,  *twizt  ease 
Of  talk  and  sweet  long  aOenees, 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 

At  windows  of  a  summer  room. 
To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  txees. 

And  OS  I  wrought,  whUe  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air. 

In  the  »ick  burthen  of  my  love 
It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  stlU, 

"  What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will 

Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  T 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day*s  decline^ 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it. 
Eyes  of  the  spirit^s  PaJestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gase  tenderer : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

But  enough,  both  of  picture  and 
poem,  to  convey  such  idea  as  a  brief 
article  may,  of  one  of  the  mo.st  singu- 
larly gifted  and  imaginative  artists  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  whose  unique 
power,  had  it  been  supplemented  by  the 
training  of  such  a  school  as  that  of 
Venice,  would  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  painters  of  human  passion* 
Trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Veronese, 
his  work  would  have  gained  in  solidity 
and  drawing ;  and,  may-be,  with  a  pub- 
lic capable  of  fiilly  appreciating  his 
genius,  he  might  have  painted  less  de> 
fiantly  of  its  opinion.  His  dramatic 
power  is  not  fully  conveyed  in  any  of 
his  poems  except  the  "  Last  Confession," 
which  gives  no  idea  of  the  versatility 
with  which  he  depicts  passion's  rang- 
ing from  the  besotted  huts  of  a  Boigia 
to  the  ecstatic  exaltation  of  a  Magda- 
lene, or  the  serenity  of  a  Madonna.  As 
painter  or  poet,  human  passion  and  hu- 
man sorrow  are  the  only  themes  which 
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occupy  hia  feeling ;  «rad,  though  bis  pas- 
sioD  ftometimea  passes  the  coaventioDal- 
ism  of  art,  and  his  grief  becomea  mor- 
bid, aa,  in  hia  pictures,  the  aubjectiritj 
of  hia  treatment  sometimes  makes  his 
work  almost  a  riddle  to  the  unlearned; 
tht^re  is  no  afTectation  and  no  willing 
veaineu,  as  there  is  no  onconscientious 
trifling  with  his  art,  but  bis  tendency, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  neglect  those 
means  of  succesa  which  would  make 
bis  art  much  mora  widely  felt  and  valu- 


able, and  ho  is  often  careless  whether  his 
pictore  ia  understood  or  not.  lie  car- 
ries bis  indigerence  to  mere  physical 
beauty  to  such  a  degree  ae  often  to  make 
his  faces  ugly,  in  the  seeking  fur  intense 
expression,  and,  in  the  action  of  hia  fig 
ures,  passes  the  limits  of  the  natural  k 
well  aa  graceful,  to  obtain  force.  But, 
with  all  hia  defects  and  peculiarities, 
he  stands  to-day,  in  general  artistic 
power,  fint  amongst  the   painters  of 
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XlW  YOBK,  1MB. 

MOK  cnEB  Aki: 

Da  yon  remember  standing  with  me, 
years  ago,  on  a  heastinil  point  of  land, 
and  gazing  on  the  mountaina  and  the 
sea]  HoiT  vast  and  exhilarating  waa 
the  view,  what  pictureaque  grandeur 
and  novel  evidences  of  human  thrift 
aad  sdence  in  the  vail  ey-d well inga,  old 
charches,  and  careering  eails;  while,  at 
our  feet,  washed  up  by  the  tide,  garb- 
age, and  bits  of  wreck,  made  the  details 
around  such  a  crude  and  dreary  contrast 
to  the  scene  beyond  and  above. 

Thus,  my  friend,  is  it  here.  When  I 
think  of  the  myriads  who,  in  Europe, 
had  no  hope  or  proapect  but  drudgery 
and  indigence,  who,  in  the  lands  of  the 
great  West  as  farmers,  and  in  tho  cities 
aa  mechanics,  have  attained  competence, 
often  wealth ;  and  whose  children  are 
now  educated,  prosperous,  and,  best  of 
all,  progrettiM  citinena  of  thia  great  Re- 
public ;  when  I  see  how  free  ia  the 
scope,  how  sure  tho  harvest  reaped  by 
intelligence,  industry,  aud  temperance, 
in  thia  land,  I  feet  heart  and  brain  ex- 
panded and  vivified  with  gratified  hu- 
man sympathica   and   limitless   aspira- 

You  may  wonder  at  my  including 
temperance  aa  a  condition  of  success : 
it  is  because  intemperance  ia  still  the 
curse  of  tho  country ;  and,  upon  inves- 
tigation, I  find  that  imarlnesg  and  Um- 
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perana^,  combined,  have  been  and  are 
the  means  whereby  tho  poor  and  ambi- 
tious have  risen  to  social  inSueucc,  wide 
activity,  and  political  or  professional 
honor. 

But  when,  drawing  in  both  Ihonght 
and  TJaion  from  the  broad  scenes,  from 
the  human  gcneratizatfon,  I  look  crili- 
cslly  tft  what  is  going  on  immediately 
around  me,  often — to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  native  pioneer  author—"  hope  dark- 
ness into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread, 
and  dread  into  despair ; "  for  this  very 
sinartnesH  —  a  bvorite  and  Bigniflcont 
term— is  often  unscrupulous ;  this  very 
temperance  cold-blooded;  andthisvcry 
success  unsoftened  by  sentiment,  un- 
elcvated  by  aspiration,  unredeemed  by 
beneficence. 

The  devotion  to  wealth,  as  such,  the 
temporieing  with  fraud,  the  triumph  of 
impudence,  the  material  standard  and 
style  of  life,  make  mo  look  back  upon 
the  homely  ways,  the  genial  content, 
the  cultured  repose  so  often  found  in 
the  Old  Worid,  with  a  kind  of  regretful 
admiration.  And  yet  it  is  juat  and 
rational  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  tho 
fact  that  here  every  thing  comes  to  the 
surface;  unpolished  absolutism  guards 
from  view  the  latent  corruption  ;  no 
system  of  espionage  and  censorship,  of 
police  and  military  despotism,  keeps  the 
outside  fair,  while  private  rights  and 
public  virtue  are  mined  for  destruction ; 
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all  is  exposed  and  discussed ;  and  the 
good  and  evil  elements  of  society,  poli* 
tics,  opinion,  trade,  specolation,  pastime, 
and  crime,  liaTC  bee  play  and  frank  ex* 
position.  But,  yon  will  ask,  how  is  it 
with  regard  to  the  intellectaal  life  in  its 
higher  phase?  What  are  the  tenden-: 
des  and  triumphs  of  the  mind,  apart 
from  the  sphere  of  fashion,  of  com- 
merce, of  civic  dnty  ?  My  answer  is, 
audaeioui;  no  other  word  so  well  ex- 
presses the  animus  of  the  would-be 
thinkers  of  the  land.  They  despise  pre- 
cedents, ignore  discipline,  contemn  the 
past;  they  serve  up  ideas  as  old  as 
Plato,  as  familiar  to  scholars  as  Mon- 
taigne, in  new-fangled  sentences,  and 
deliitle  themselves  and  their  disciples 
with  the  pretence  of  originality,  lliey 
espouse  an  opinion,  a  cause,  a  theory, 
and  make  capital  thereof  on  the  ros- 
trum and  through  the  press,  without  a 
particle  of  philosophic  insight  or  moral 
consistency;  in  education,  in  religion, 
in  what  they  call  culture,  with  an  ego- 
tism that  is  at  once  melancholy  and 
ridiculous,  they  maintain  <'  what  is  new 
but  not  true,  and  what  is  true  btit  not 
new,''  and,  with  a  complacent  hardihood 
that  repudiates  the  laws  of  humanity, 
the  pure  and  primal  sentiments  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  civilization  and  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  woman.  Without 
reverence  there  is  no  insight ;  without 
sympathy  there  is  no  truth ;  all  is  bold, 
self-asserting,  conceited,  unscrupulous, 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  vulgar;  but 
there  is,  in  all  this  perversion  of  har* 
monious  intellectual  life  and  complete 
intellectual  equipment,  what  takes  with 
the  half- informed  —  teTtsationalUm^  the 
love  of  letters,  and  speculative  thought 
Closely  studied,  the  cause  of  this  incon- 
gruous development  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  lack  of  moral  sensibility,  which 
instinctively  guards  from  paradox  on 
the  one  hand  and  guides  to  truth  on  the 
other.  It  is,  as  you  well  know,  essential 
to*  artistic  perception;  and  those  of 
American  writers  and  thinkers, '  who 
have  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  art,  like 
Irving  and  Bryant,  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow,  have  been  thereby  protect- 
ed from  the  reckless  vagaries  and  the 


mental  effirontery  which,  tmder  the  pka 
of  reform,  of  free  thought,  of  progiea^ 
profanes  the  modest  instincts  of  human- 
ity, and  desecrates  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  in  the  interest  of  an  eager,  intoler- 
ant vanity. 

While  Mammon  is  widely  worshipped, 
and  Faith  widely  degraded,  bright,  be- 
nign exceptions  to  this  pagan  spirit 
''give  us  pause."  I  have  never  met 
more  choice  and  charming  illustrations 
of  mental  integrity,  truth  to  personal 
conviction,  heroic  fidelity  in  legitimate 
individual  development,  than  among 
the  free  and  faithful  citizens  of  this 
Republic;  but  they  are  unappreciated, 
except  by  the  few  who  intimately  know 
them;  their  influence  is  limited,  and 
they  are  unambitious,  as  are  all  human 
beings  who  live  intrinsically  fit>m  with- 
in, and  not  conventionally  from  with- 
out. And,  with  all  the  deference  to 
and  passion  for  money,  there  never  was 
a  commercial  city  in  the  world  where 
so  much  is  given  in  charity,  where  so 
many  rich  men  habitually  devote  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  tl^^  income 
to  the  relief  of  distress,  or  where  the 
response  to  appeals  for  aid  in  any  hu- 
mane or  patriotic  cause  is  more  fre* 
quent,  prompt,  and  generous  than  in 
this  same  badly-governed,  money-get- 
ting, and  money-spending  city  of  New 
York. 

After  all,  perhaps,  I  must  confess  that 
the  disappointment  experienced  grows 
out  of  extravagant  anticipations.  The 
American  theory  of  government,  the 
equality  of  citizens,  the  character  of 
the  early  patriots,  the  absence  of  rank, 
kingcraft,  and  a  terrible  disparity  of 
condition,  had  long  endeared  the  coun- 
try to  me  and  mine :  but  the  behavior 
of  the  people  in  the  civil  war,  their 
cheerM  self-sacrifice,  their  patient  de- 
votion, their  contented  return  to  pri- 
vate life  from  the  army  and  the  field, 
their  unparalleled  triumph  and  magna- 
nimity, had  raised  affection  into  admi* 
ration ;  I  longed  to  tread  so  illustrious 
a  land,  to  greet  so  noble  a  race,  and  to 
fraternize  with  such  brave,  wise,  and 
true  men.  With  the  returning  tide  of 
peace,  of  course,  habits  of  gain  and 
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iDxurj  were  resumed  in  tbo  populous 
centres,  and  the  inevitable  dcmoraliia- 
tion  or  WOT  left  ita  traces;  the  sal- 
ient divisioos  between  the  patriotic 
and  the  dialojal,  the  martvrs  and  the 
merccnnrieB,  Arhich  kept  compact  and 
imposing  the  ami;  of  noble  and  tma 
oitizeuB  duriag  tbo  struggle,  when  it 
ceased,  were  obliterated,  and  societ]'  be- 
came more  beteiogencous  than  ever,  its 
manirestatiotiB  less  characteristic,  its  su- 
perficial trails  more,  and  its  talent  and 
Tirtuo  less,  apparent.  Heace  the  Amer- 
ica of  axy  fond  imagination  seemed  for- 
ever vauished ;  and,  only  b;  patient  ob- 
serration  and  fortunate  i 


I  gradually  learned  to  discriminate  and 
recognize  the  soul  of  good  ia  things 

No,  my  friend,  I  will  not  eipoae  Wil- 
helmina  to  the  precocious  development, 
the  premature  self-assertion,  incident  to 
this  Bociul  atmosphere.  I  dally  see 
girls,  in  their  teens,  with  all  the  aira 
and  much  of  tbo  way  of  thinking  of 
old  women  of  the  world— confident, 
vain,  self-indulgent,  and,  withal,  blnte. 
True,  the  exceptions  are  charming.  I 
find  them  chiefly  among  families  in 
moderate  circumstaneea,  but  of  good 
connection,  wherein  tbe  daughters  have 
been  reared  in  active,  wholesome,  and 
responsible  duties — had,  in  short,  to 
contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
their  own  support.  With  intellectual 
taatea  and  a  religions  education,  this 
disdpliDo  in  a  land  where  the  sex  is 
held  iu  respect, — these  young  women 
ate  noble,  pure,  brave,  and  conscien- 
tious, as  well  OS  nspbing  and  intelligent. 
1  have  seen  many  such  in  the  Normal 
schools,  engaged  in  clerical  work  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  by  the 
firesides  of  the  inland  towns,  or  in  the 
most  thoroughly  respectable  and  least 
fashionable  households  of  this  metropo- 
lis. But  one  is  disenchanted,  not  only 
of  his  ideal  of  womanhood,  but  of  the 
most  homely  and  bumble  domestic  illu- 
raons,  by  the  sight  of  crowds  of  gayly- 
dressed  females,  with  huge  greasy  mass- 
CB  of  hair  on  tbe  back  of  their  heads, 
and  no  modest  shield  to  their  brazen 
brows,  draggling  tbeir  long  silken  truns 


through  the  dirt  of  Broadway,  or  crush- 
ing, like  balf-inflated  b.dloonti,  their  am- 
ple skirts  through  a  densely-picked 
omnibus.  Tbe  triumph  of  extravagant 
luxury  may  bo  seen,  at  certain  seasons, 
at  what  looks  like  a  palace — a  huge, 
lofty  marble  boildiog,  in  tbe  principal 
thoroughfare  of  this  city ;  it  ia  not  a 
royal  residence,  nor  a  gallery  of  art,  nor 
a  college^jt  is  a  drygoods  shop.  Im- 
agine a  thousand  women  there  con- 
Tcncd,  an  itrmy  of  clerks  showing  pitt- 
terns,  measuring  off  goods,  or  rushing 
to  and  fro  with  change  and  orders. 
Every  one  of  these  females  is  dressed  in 
silk  ;  at  least  one  half,  if  attired  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  station,  would 
wear  calico  or  homespun;  perhaps  an 
eighth  out  of  the  whole  number  of  hus- 
bands to  these  shopping  wives  are  either 
bankrupt  or  at  work  in  Wall-street,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  risking  their  all  to 
supply  tbe  enormous  current  expenses 
of  their  families,  whereof  half  relate  to 
female  dress.  Cany  the  inference  from 
these  (acta  a  little  further ;  of  course, 
the  daughters  marry  for  an  establish- 
ment, look  abroad  for  enjoyment ;  by- 
and-by  go  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to  edu- 
cate tbeir  children  (leaving  popo  to  bis 
club  and  counting-room),  but  really  ta 
goesip  at  Dresden,  flirt  at  Rome,  or  shop 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many 
underbred  men  in  society ;  but  this  is 
explained  by  the  fhct  that  so  many  who, 
in  youth,  have  enjoyed  few  means  of 
culture  and  no  social  training,  iu  their 
prime  have  made  a  fortune,  and  are  able 
to  give  dinners,  and  send  their  children 
to  fashionable  schools.  Hence  a  sin- 
gular incongruity  in  manners,  ranging 
from  the  most  refined  to  tbe  most  in- 
tolerable in  the  same  aahn,  or  among 
tbe  same  class  and  circle.  Remissness 
in  answering  notes,  off-hand  verbal  in- 
vitations to  strangers  without  a  prelimi- 
nary call,  forcing  personal  topics  into 
conversation,  stuffing  unceremoniously 
at  receptions,  free  and  easy  bearing  to- 
words  ladies,  lounging,  staring,  asking 
im-pertinent  questions,  pushing  into  no- 
tice, intruding  on  tbe  talk  and  privacy 
of  others — in  a  word,  an  utter  absence 
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of  delicacy  and  consideration  is  mani- 
fest in  a  sphere  where  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recognize  the  highest  type, 
both  of  character  and  breeding,  in  both 
sexes.    This  cmde  juxtaposition  star- 
tles a  European ;  but  he  is  still  more  as- 
tonished uiler  hearing  a  man^s  conduct 
stigmatized,  and  his  character  annihi- 
lated at  the  club ;  to  encounter  the  in- 
dividual thus  condemned  an  accepted 
guest  of  the  men  who  denounce  hiou 
In*  a  word,  there  seems  no  social  dis- 
crimination ;  one's  pleasure  in  choice 
society  is   constantly  spoiled    by  the 
presence  of  those  reeking  with  the  es- 
sential oil  of  vulgarity,  of  foreign  ad- 
venturers without  any  credentials,  and 
who  succeed  in  effecting  an  entree  upon 
the  most  fallacious  grounds.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  social  phe- 
nomena here,  that  even  cultivated  and 
scrupulously  honorable  men  and  high- 
bred women  are  so  patient  under  social 
inflictions,  so  thoughtless  in  social  rela- 
tions ;  not  that  they  compromise  their 
characters — they  only  degrade  their  hos- 
pitality.   Exclusiveness  is,  indeed,  the 
opposite  of  republican  principle;  but 
that  refers  to  discrepancies  of  rank,  of 
birth,    and   of  fortune;    exclusiveness 
based  on  character,  on  culture,  on  the 
tone  and  traits  of  the  individual,  is  and 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  social  vir- 
tue, refinement,  and  self-respect. 

And  yet,  my  friend,  inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  I  really  think  there  never 
was  a  country  where  every  man's  and 
woman's  true  worth  and  claims  are  bet* 
ter  tested  than  this.  I  mean  that  when 
you  turn  from  the  fite  or  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  discuss  character  with  the 
sensible  people  you  happen  to  know, 
they  invariably  pierce  the  sham,  recog- 
nize the  true,  and  justly  estimate  legiti- 
mate claims.  Sooner  or  later,  in  this 
fh?e  land,  where  the  faculties  are  so 
keenly  exercised,  the  scope  for  talent  so 
wide ;  where  all  kinds  of  people  come 
together,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  every 
one, — ^what  there  is  of  original  power,  of 
integrity,  of  kindness,  of  conning,  of 
geniua,  of  rascality,  and  of  faith  in  a 
l^m«.«m  K.        ^m^  derdofOMAty  comes 
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of 'public  opinion  by  social  analyBiSb 
There  is  an  instinctive  sagacity  and 
sense  of  justice  in  the  popular  mind. 

If  there  was  one  confident  idea  I  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  this  country,  be- 
fore coming  here,  it  was  that  I  should 
find  plenty  of  space.     I  expected  an 
infinity  of  room.     I  said  to  myself, 
those  straggling  unwalled  cities  devour 
suburban  vicinage  so  easily — have  so 
much  room  to  spread ;  I  had  heard  of 
the  CapitaVs  "magnificent  distances,'' 
and  dreamed  of  the  boundless  prairies 
and  the  vastness  of  the  continent.    The 
same  impression  existed  in  regard  to  all 
social    and    economic    arrangements; 
"  there,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  ex- 
pand at  will ;  every  thing  is  new,  un- 
bounded, open,  large,  and  free."    Well, 
thus  far,  I  have  found  it  just  the  reverse. 
Assigned  a  lofty  and  diminutive  bed- 
chamber at  the  hotels — ^having  to  stand 
up  in  the  horse-cars,  because  all  the 
seats  are  occupied — ^finding  my  friends' 
pews  full — not  having  elbow-room  at 
the  table  d*Mte—t]ied  of  waiting  for 
my  turn  to  look  at  the  paper  at  club 
and  reading-room — ^being  told  the  new 
novel  is  **  out "  at  the  library — standing 
in  a  line  at  the  theatre  box-office  for  an 
hour,  to  be  told  all  the  good  places  are 
taken — receiving  hasty  notes  from  edit- 
ors that  my  article  had  been  in  type  but 
that  their  columns  were  oversupplied— 
pressed  to  the  wall  at  parties — jostled 
in  Broadway  and  Wall-street — crushed 
upon  at  ferry-boat  piers — interrupted  in 
quiet  talks — my  neighbor,  at  dinner,  ab- 
stracted by  observation  of   a  distant 
guest — I  never,  in  my  life,  had  such  a 
painful  consciousness  of  being  ds  trop, 
in  the  way,  insignificant,   overlooked, 
and  crowded  out,  as  here ;  and  I  have  to 
go,  every  now  and  then,  to  the  country 
to  breathe  freely  and  realize  my  own  in- 
dividuality and  independence. 

The  security  of  life  and  property  is 
altogether  inadequate  here.  Consult  a 
file  of  newspapers  and  you  will  find  that 
massacres  by  rail,  burglaries,  murders, 
and  conflagrations  are  more  numerous, 
make  less  impression,  and  ore  less  guard- 
ed against  and  atoned  for,  by  process 
of  law,  than  in  any  other  civilized  land. 
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These  characteristics  are,  however,  very 
uneqQall;  diHtributcd.  You  must  coa- 
tjnaally  bear  in  mind  that  the  facts  I 
state,  and  the  inferences  thence  drawn, 
often  have  but  a  local  application. 
Thus,  familiar  iritli  tilt;  admirable  mu- 
nicipal system  whereby  so  many  tuwus 
in  Europe  rose  to  power  and  prosperity 
of  old,  and  with  the  civic  sagacity  and 
rectitnde  of  the  founders  of  this  Hcpub- 
lic,  who,  in  colonial  times,  disciplined 
the  people  to  self-government,  through 
the  free  and  faithnil  administratioD  of 
local  afiairs— I  was  the  more  disconcert- 
ed at  the  awful  abuses  aod  patent  frauds 
of  the  so-called  government  of  this  com- 
merrinl  metropolis  of  the  United  Btates. 
In  New  England  jou.  find  the  munici- 
pal system  carried  to  perfection,  unper- 
verted,  and  effective.  In  Vermont  it 
exists  in  elevated  simplicity  and  honor; 
but  in  the  large  cities,  owing  to  a  larger 
influx  of  foreigners,  ho  many  of  whom 
are  poor  and  ignorant,  it  is  degraded. 

You  nuturaliy  ask,  Why  do  not  the 
honest  and  intelligent  citizens  produce 
a  reform  in  what  so  nearly  concerns  both 
their  reputation  and  their  welfare  t  My 
answer  is,  partly  through  indifference 
and  partly  through  fear,  added  to  utter 
want  of  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
success.  There  is  a  timidity  native  to 
riches ;  the  large  estate-holders  desire 
to  conciliate  the  robber;  they  deem  it 
more  safe  to  succumb  than  oppose ;  they 
lack  moral  courage ;  hence  the  social 
compromises  I  have  noted,  and  hence, 
too,  the  ominous  civic  pusillanimity. 

Care  is  the  bane  of  conacientioua  life 
here ;  I  mean  that,  when  a  roan  or  wom- 
an is  upright  and  bent  upon  duty,  the 
performance  thereof  is  hampered  and 
made  irksome  by  the  state  of  society 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  affairs  when  an  honest  man  is 
associated  with  directors,  trustees,  or 
other  corporate  representatives,  he  is 
sure  to  be  revolted  by  unscrupulous  do- 
ings or  shameful  neglect ;  he  has  to 
Bght  for  what  ia  just  in  the  manage- 
ment, or  withdraw  in  disgust  therelhim. 
So  a  young  man,  who  is  vrisc  enough  to 
eachew  alcoholic  atimulanta  and  games 
of  hazard,  has  need  of  rare  moral  coor- 
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age,  or  is  forced  to  avoid  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  reckless  comrades.  And, 
worst  of  all,  a  woman  with  a  sentiment 
of  family  obligation,  a  principle  of 
household  duly,  cannot  regulate  the 
servants,  see  to  the  providing  of  the 
table,  the  order  and  pteaaantness  of 
home-life,  without  a  vigilance,  a  sacri- 
fice of  time,  and  an  anxiety  which  takes 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek  and  plants  a 
wrinkle  on  her  brow.  The  lock  of  well- 
trained  and  contented  "  help," — as  the 
domestic  servants  are  ironically  called 
— the  great  expense  of  living,  and  the 
absence  of  that  machinery  which,  once 
set  up  with  judgment,  g»e»  on  so  regu- 
larly in  our  Old  World  domiciles— are 
among  the  causes  of  weariness  and  care 
in  the  average  female  life  of  this  coun- 
try, in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  Europe,  where  leisure  and  re- 
pose are  easily  seemed  by  competence 
and  tact. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  of  the 
best-bred  and  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can girls  prefer  army  and  navy  officers 
or  diplomats  for  husbands  to  the  "  danc- 
ing men  "  they  meet  in  society,  usually 
vapi'},  if  not  dissipated ;  whereas  the 
education  for  the  army,  navy,  and  diplo- 
macy, or  the  culture  attained  by  the 
discipline  thereof,  where  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  sense  or  character,  insures  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  manliness  and  knowl- 
edge, snch  as  ore  indispensable  to  a 
clever  and  refined  woman  in  a  life-com- 
pauioq.  The  two  classes  I  pity  most 
here  are  the  very  old  and  the  very 
young;  the  former,  because  they  are 
shamefully  neglected,  and  the  latter, 
because  they  are  perverted.  You  see  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  snubbed 
by  Young  America ;  a  venerable  wom- 
an unattended  to  in  a  comer,  while 
nicte  and  complaituiut  girls  push  to  the 
f'oiit  rank  ;  and  you  hcq  children,  who 
ought  to  bo  kept  in  the  fields  or  the 
nursery,  fashionably  arrayed  and  hold- 
ing levies,  or  dancing  the  German,  with 
all  the  extravagance  of  toilettes  and 
consciousness  of  manner,  that  distin- 
guish their  ciders,  and  a  zest  infinitely 
more  Bolemu.  It  is  painful  to  see  age 
thus  unprivileged  and  unhonored,  and 
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cbUOhood  thus  profuccd : 
tive  is,  in  Tulgur  parlance,  an  old  I'ngy ;  a 
retired  warthj,  however  eminent,  is  a 
'"fossil;"  precocity  in  manner,  mind, 
&nd  aspect,  is  encouraged ;  the  mature 
and  complete,  the  fiiiislied  and  the 
formed,  are  exeeptionul ;  crudity  and 
pretenBioa  are  in  the  aacendaot. 

One  of  my  most  cherished  purpoacs, 
as  you  know,  waa  to  utilize  my  studies 
as  a  pnliliciet,  and  my  experience  as  a 
republican  philosopher,  through  tbo 
press  of  this  free  land.  Jn  this  dciugn 
I  have  met  with  signal  diacouraBcraent. 
While  a  ten  mta,  who  have  thought- 
fully investigated  the  most  immiueut 
problems  in  modem  political  and  social 
life,  have  listened  to  my  views  with  the 
most  sympathetic  attention,  and  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  which  I  have  so  long  labor- 
ed to  bring  forward  as  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  present— those  who  con- 
trol the  press  of  these  States,  by  virtue 
of  propriotorehip,  avoid  all  but  imme- 
diate topics  of  public  interest,  doclarlDg 
their  exclusive  discussion  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  thvit  vocation,  and 
failing  to  appreciate  botk  historic  par- 
allela  and  philosophic  comments.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  note  how  soon 
oven  men  of  ocadifmic  culture  yield  to 
the  vulgar  standard  of  the  immediate, 
and  ignore  the  vast  inspiration  of  hu- 
manity and  truth  as  developed  in  the 
career  of  the  race  and  the  salient  facts 
of  liisloric  civilization.  Nor  fs  this  all. 
With  few  exceptions,  popular  journal- 
ism and  speech  here  is  based  upon  the 
aensatioual  element — not  upon  senti- 
ment or  reflection.  It  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure attention,  except  through  a  bizarre 
style  or  melodramatic  incident ;  the 
grotesque  forms  of  American  humor, 
seeking,  by  violation  of  orthography  or 
ingenious  slang,  to  catch  the  eye  of 
readers  or  tiic  cur  of  aD^liences,  indicate 
the  extremes  to  which  these  sensational 
experiments  are  carried.  Nothingmakes 
a  newspaper  M'l!  Ukcpntrient  dctaUsof 
crime,  audacious  personal  attacka,  or  ex- 
travagant invcDtions.  A  calm,  tboogbt- 
ful  discniaiun,  howaver  wIm,  ori^nnl, 
•iaeere,  gains  cunparatlvely  little 
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sympathy;  a  profound  criticism,  a  fiwd- 
ble  but  fioished  essay,  an  individual, 
earnest,  and  graceful  utterance  of  the 
choicest  experience,  or  the  moat  charac- 
teristic feeling,  seem  to  be  lost  in  the 
noisy  material  atmosphere  of  life  in  Ame- 
rica. 1  find  the  beat  thinkers,  the  most 
loyal  students,  the  most  aspiring  and  ge- 
nial minds,  singularly  isolated.  I  have 
come  upon  them  accidentally, nut  in  what 
b  called  society;  I  have  maTTelled  tu 
perceive  how  little  they  are  known,  even 
toianuIiaracquaiDtancea;  fortbereisDo 
egprit  da  corpt  in  letters  or  pbtlowpby 
here ;  few  have  the  leisure  to  do  justice 
to  what  is  most  auspicious  in  thcii  fel- 
lows j  few  take  a  hearty  intereat  in  the 
intellectual  eflbrts  or  idioaynerasies  of 
their  best  endowed  comrades;  each 
seems  b^t  seemingly  on  pergonal  ob- 
jects ;  there  is  no  "  division  of  tbe 
records  of  the  mind ;  "  people  are  too 
busy,  too  self-absorbed  to  sympatbue 
with  what  is  highest  and  most  indi- 
vidual in  character ;  all  my  most  intelli- 
gent and,  1  may  say,  most  agre«abl« 
friends  complain  of  this  is'ilation.  It 
may  sometimes  strengthen,  but  it  man 
frequently  narrows  and  chills,  A  sin- 
gular and  moat  mipropidous  oelBshiw 
belongs  tu  many  of  the  cleverest  mca 
and  women  1  have  met  in  America;  ai»> 
thorabip  and  art  seem  ofleu  nutw- 
nary  or  egotistic,  instead  of  soulfnl  puT' 
suits;  they  seem  tu  divide  instead  of 
fusing  society  ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the 
fashionable  and  the  weallhy,  many  of 
them  pleasant  and  charitable,  but  Dn- 
sspiring  and  material;  on  the  other, 
poor  scholars,  professors,  littirat^ur*— 
too  many  of  the  latter  BobemiaDB ;  and, 
although  these  two  classes  sometiiDM 
come  together,  it  is  usually  in  a  convva- 
tional  way — without  any  real  sympattj 
or  disinterested  recognition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  iu  tbe  negatJTe 
defect  of  repudiating  tbe  colro.  finidwd, 
and  conndcrate  discusdon  of  vital  svb- 
jocts  or  (esthetic  principles,  tliat  th« 
American  press  and  current  litentim 
disappoint  me;  the  abuses  of  jottmal- 
ism  are  flagrant.  I  have  been  di^ott- 
cd,  beyond  expression,  at  the  vulgaris 
of  lis  louQ  and  the  recklessness  of  tta 
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Blaudere.  During  tny  brief  sojourn  I 
have  read  tlie  most  infamuuB  cbarges 
and  the  moat  hcutHIous  tinides  agalast 
tho  mo9t  irreproochnble  and  eminent 
citizens,  from  the  Chief  M^pslrato  to 
the  modBBt  litterateur  ;  and,  when  I  have 
wondered  ftt  the  apathy  exhibited,  I 
hare  been  answered  by  a  shrug  or  a 
laugh.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  redress 
for  these  vile  abuses  but  resort  to  per- 
Bonal  violence ;  the  law  of  libel  ia  prac- 
tically a  nullity,  so  espcnfli?e  is  the  pro- 
cess and  unceriain  the  leault ;  an  elect- 
ive judiciary — one  of  the  most  fatal 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  stale 
— has  created  a,  class  of  cormpt  judges. 
To  expect  justice  in  cases  of  slander,  is 
vain.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient social  organization  to  apply  suc- 
uesafully  the  punishment  of  ostracism  ; 
and  a  set  of  improvident,  irreaponaible 
writers  are  usually  employed  to  do  the 
blackguardism  ;  so  that,  with  a  few  no- 
ble exceptions,  the  press  her«  is  venal 
and  Tulgar,  utterly  reckless,  and  the 
organ,  not  of  average  intelligence,  but 
of  the  lowest  arts. 

The  first  time  I  dined  out  in  New 
York  was  at  the  houM  of  a  very  weal- 
thy citizen,  identified  with  fashionable 
society.  The  dinner  was  luiurious,  and 
every  thing  thereat,  from  the  plate  and 
porcelain  to  the  furniture  and  toilettes, 
indicated  enunnous  means.  My  neigh- 
bor at  table  was  &  chatty,  elegantly 
dressed  young  man,  to  whom  I  bad 
been  formally  presented  by  my  boat. 
Our  conversation  turned  upon  invest- 
ments, and  my  companion  seemed  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  stocks  in  the  mar- 
ket, and. spoke  so  highly  of  the  pros- 
pects of  one,  that  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  call  at  his  office  the  next  day 
and  esamiuc  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
These  were  given  me  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  board  of  directors, 
among  which  I  recognized  several  before 
enggested  to  me  as  those  of  gentlemen 
of  probity  and  position.  I  accordinfily 
invested ;  and  discovered,  u  few  weeks 
later,  that  the  representations  made  to 
me  were  false ;  that  the  slock  was 
worthless,  and  that  the  so-called  "  Com- 
pany," consisting  of  half-a-dozcn  per- 


Bonn,  among  whom  my  advhicr  was  one, 
had  pocketed  the  amount  advanced  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  fallacioas  programme  and 
its    respecl^blc    endorsement     Fraud 
may  be  practised  in  any  country ;  but 
here  the  swindler  was   encoimtered  ii 
what  ■  called  good  society  \  and  when    . 
I  complained  to  his  "  directors,"  they  ■ 
declared  they  bad  allowed  their  ni 
to  be  used  inadvertently,  and  that  they  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,     I  ins  ' 
tuted  a  suit,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  Vi 
diet. 

My  first  morning's  walk  down  a  fash-  I 
ionable   avcmue  was  interrupted  by  a  I 
shout  and  sign  of  alarm  from  the  oppo-  I 
eite  side  of  the  street.     1  had.  just  tims   I 
to  rush  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  ensconce    ' 
myself  in  a  friendly  doorway,  when  by 
lan  a  mad  ox,  and  gored  a  laborer  be- 
fore my  sickened  sight ;  nor  wa: 
f^ptnred  until  he  bad  carried  dismay 
nnd  destruction  for  two  miles  through 
the  heart  of  this  {wpulous  city  I    This 
rabid  beast  had  escaped  &om  a  drove 
'wcuting  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  sub- 
urbs.    Buch  occurrences  are  not  uncom- 
mon here,  and,  apparently,  make  little 
impression  and  induce  Utile  effort  for 

The  muDicipsl  magnates  levied  a  tax  ] 
of  three  hundred  dollars  on  one  of  my  ' 
friends,  resident  of  a  street  they  intend- 
ed to  re-pave.      Now  it  so   happened 
that  the  pavement  of  this  street  w 
excellent  order ;  I  could  see  no  re 
for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  pro- 
posed.   Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  SB  1 
aspbaltum  wos  to  be  auhatitnied  for  the  I 
Btone-pBvement    Going  aronnd  among  1 
my  neighbors,  with  a  petition  a^inst  ] 
this  useless,  cosily,  and  annoying  pro-  I 
coediiig,  my  friend  foimd  that  every  ' 
resident  of  the  street  agreed  with  u 
condemning  the  project.     Moreover,  wo 
ascertained  from  the  contractor  that  hi 
offered  to  do  the  job  for  two  dollars  the 
Bquarc  yard,  but  had  been  advised  to 
charge  four,  the  balance  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officials.    In  spite  of  the 
■expressed  wishes  of  those  chiefly  inter- 
ested, in  spite  of  this  fiagrant  swindle, 
our  excellent  pavement  was  torn  up;  I 
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Ibr  weeks  no  vehicle  could  approach 
onr  doors;  boiling  tsr  and  beap«  of 
gravel  and  koots  of  laborers  made  tbo 
wbole  thoroughfare  a  nuieaace,  for 
which  each  Tictim,  whose  dwelling  bor- 
dered tbe  waj,  had  to  paj  three  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  now  that  the  rubbish 
is  cleared  away,  the  composite  pave- 
ment laid,  sod  the  street  open,  owing 
to  tbe  bad  quality,  the  unscientific 
preparation  of  the  asphiltum,  it  ia  a 
maas  of  blnck  clinging  mud,  which, 
after  a  rain,  is  a  pitchy  morass,  and  in 
dry  weather  a  floating  atmosphere  of 
pulverized  dirt  and  tar.  The  newspa- 
pers call  it  a  poultice. 

The  universal  law  of  vicissitude 
finds  here  the  moat  signal  illustration. 
Change  is  not  only  frequeut,  but  rapid ; 
DOl  only  comparative,  but  absolute.  I 
catne  baclc  to  this  city  Inst  autumn, 
after  three  months'  sojourn  at  the  sca- 
ndc,  to  find  a  new  rector  in  the  church 
I  attend  ;  a  new  ehrfia  the  journal  for 
which  I  write  ;  my  favorite  domestic 
noolE  for  a  leisure  evening,  the  abode 
of  intelligent  and  cordittl  hospitality,  in 
the  process  of  demolitioo,  to  girc  place 
to  a  block  of  stores;  ray  cltib  a  scene 
of  disorder,  on  account  of  repairs ;  my 
broker  a  bankrupt ;  my  belle  a  bridu  ; 
my  tailor,  doctor,  dentist,  and  laundress 
removed  "  up-town  " — every  body  and 
every  thing  J  had  become  familiar  with 
and  attached  to  changed,  either  locally 
or  iatrinaicallj ;  and  life,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  anew.  Il  makes  a  bead,  with  a 
large  organ  of  QdhesivoneBs,  whirl  and 
ache  to  thus  perpetually  forego  the  ac- 
customed. 

I  experienced,  on  first  landing,  a  scu- 
Bstion,  as  it  were,  of  this  precarious 
tenura.  Scarcely  had  the  exhilaration 
felt  on  entering  the  beautifnl  harbor 
ttora  a  ten  days'  sojourn  on  the  "  mel- 
ancholy waste  "  of  ocean  subsided,  when, 
as  we  drove  up  the  dock  and  through 
the  mud  and  squalor  of  the  river-side, 
the  commonplace  style  of  edifice,  and 
the  sight  of  temporary  and  unsubstan- 
tial architecture,  ilep reused  my  spirits; 
then  the  inuumerable  and  glaring  ad- 
Tertisvments  of  quack  medicines  on 
ever;  curb-stone  and  pile  of  bricks  sug- 


^^tcd  a  reckless,  experimental  habit — 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  coreleM 
driving  of  TOCLTcront  urchins  in  butcher- 
carts  or  ex  press- wagon  a.  When  we 
emerged  into  Broadway,  the  throng,  the 
gilded  signs,  the  cheerlhl  rush,  and 
curious  variety  of  faces  and  vehicles, 
raised  my  spirits  and  Ijuickeiied  my  ob- 
servation, while  a  walk  in  Fifth  avenue 
and  through  the  Central  Park,  tbe  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  and  the  weath- 
er beautiful,  impressed  mc  cheerily  with 
the  feeling  of  prosperous  end  progne- 
sivelite. 

Despite  these  characteristic  festnres, 
bowevi^r,  it  is  often  difficult  to  realize 
thiit  I  am  in  America,  so  many  traits 
and  traces  of  Europe  arc  visible  The 
other  moming,  for  instance,  while  at  tha 
pier,  waiting  to  see  a  friend  off  in  tho 
French  steamer,  knots  of  sailors,  like 
those  we  sue  at  Havre  and  Brest,  vivre 
eating  soup  in  the  open  air,  and  huck- 
sters tempting  them  to  buy  bead-bas- 
kets and  pin-cushions  for  their  "  sweet- 
hearts and  wivea ;  "  the  garb,  llie  gab, 
the  odor  of  garlic,  the  figure  of  a  priest 
here  and  there,  the  rery  faata  of  some 
of  the  passengers,  made  the  scene  like 
one  at  a  French  quay.  There  are  Ger- 
man beer-gardens,  Italian  restaurants, 
journals  in  all  the  European  tanguagea, 
foiln  d'hote,  where  they  only  are  spo- 
ken ;  churches,  theatres,  clubs,  aod  co- 
teries, distinctly  national  and  rept«- 
sentative  of  the  Old  World. 

Do  not  rashly  infer  that  my  political 
principles  have  changed  because  of  these 
critical  complaints.  No ;  they  are  the 
same,  but  my  delight  in  them  is  cboa- 
tened.  I  feel  that  they  involvp  self-aoc- 
riflce,  even  when  triuniphant  democrat 
entails  duty,  and  that  of  a  uaiitre  to  in- 
terfere with  private  taste  and  individual 
enjoyment.  Democracy,  my  £ricudj  ia 
no  pastime,  but  a  peril.  Republican 
institutions  demand  the  surrcuder  of 
much  that  is  pleasant  in  personal  life, 
and  include  responsibilities  so  grave, 
that  gayety  is  quelled  and  care  inaugu- 
rated—just as  the  mail  leaves  behind 
him,  in  quitting  hia  fatlier'a  roof  to 
assert  himself  in  the  world,  mud)  oitha 
litwrty  and  nurture  which  made  lifie 
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pleasant,  in  order  to  assume  the  serious 
business  of  independent  existence— ex- 
cellent as  a  discipline,  noble  as  a  des- 
tiny, but  solemn  as  a  law  of  action. 
Disenchantment,  my  Mend,  does  not 
\  inevitably  imply  renunciation ;  on  the 
contrary,  truth  is  often  ushered  in 
through  a  delusive  pursuit,  as  the  his- 
tory of  scientific  discovery  proves.  The 
moment  we  regard  the  equalizing  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  world,  as  a  disci- 
pline and  a  destiny,  and  accept  it  as  a 
duty,  wo  recognize  what  perhaps  is, 
after  all,  the  practical  aim  and  end 
of  Christianity — self-sacrifice,  humanity, 
"good-will  to  men,"  in  place  of  self- 


hood. Thus  imbued  and  inspired,  the 
welfare  of  the  race  becomes  a  great  per- 
sonal interest ;  we  are  content  to  suffer 
and  forego  for  the  advantage  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  we  look  upon  life  not 
as  the  arena  of  private  success,  but  of 
beneficent  codperation ;  and,  instead  of 
complaining  of  privation  and  encroach- 
ment, learn  to  regard  them  as  a  legiti- 
mate element  in  the  method  and  means 
whereby  the  mass  of  men,  so  long  con- 
denmed  to  ignorance,  want)  and  sordid 
labor,  are  to  be  raised  and  reared  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  harmonized  by  fellow- 
ship, freedom,  and  faith,  into  a  complete 
and  auspicious  development. 
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BUST  HAKn   OXCX  MOKB. 

CitrnciBH  is  too  often  tfftne  and  timid 
in  its  reception  of  contemporary  genius, 
because  it  is  without  hope ;  its  distrust, 
its  close  and  prolonged  acquaintance 
with  mediocrity  and  pretension,  consti- 
tutes its  mental  habit,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  it  drops  its  patronizing 
tone  and  ceases  its  frigid  comment 
But  Bret  Barters  stories  mean  so  much ; 
they  are  so  terse,  simple,  searching,  and 
unpretentious;  they  present  the  most 
difficult,  novel,  and  bold  situations  with 
so  much  conciseness  of  expression,  so 
much  neatness  and  force ;  they  take  up 
and  drop  the  subject  with  so  sure  a 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness,  that  the  usual 
reserve  and  the  common  tone  of  criti- 
cism before  them  is  priggish  and  insuf- 
ferable. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  them :  This 
is  good  Work.  Something  fervid  and 
emphatic  is  called  for.  We  must  say : 
This  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius. 
It  is  something  unforeseen ;  it  is  some- 
thing so  natural  and  actual,  so  profound 
in  its  significance,  so  moving  in  its  de- 
velopment, that  you  must  glow  with 
the  generous  emotions  which  it  excites, 
and  respond  to  it  as  to  the  influences 
of  nature,  and  as  when  heart  answereth 
to  heart  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  liv- 
ing men  and  women. 


Just  as  we  were  all  saying  to  each 
other.  How  much  we  need  a  story-writer 
who  shall  treat  our  American  life  in  an 
artistic  form,  satisfying  to  the  most  ex- 
acting sense  of  the  highest  literary 
merit— just  as  we  were  deploring  that 
Irving,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Poe,  men 
of  another  generation,  who  were  retro- 
spective, and  not  on  a  level  with  the 
present  hour,  were  the  only  men  of  fine 
talent  among  our  story-writers — ^Frauds 
Bret  Harte,  in  the  newest  and  remotest 
part  of  our  land,  gives  us  an  expres- 
sion of  its  early,  rude,  and  lawless  life, 
at  once  unexpected  and  potent,  and 
which  shames  our  distrust  of  the  genius 
of  our  race  in  its  new  home.  It  is  an 
expression  so  honest,  so  free  from  cant, 
so  exactly  corresponding  with  its  sub- 
ject, so  unsqueamish  and  hearty,  so 
manly,  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  like  a 
bit  of  nature.  His  stories  are  like  so 
many  convincing  facts;  they  need  no 
argument;  they  lodge  themselves  im 
our  minds,  and  germinate  like  living 
things. 

We  are  struck  by  the  varied  powet 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  diverse  emo 
tions  which  he  touches,  in  such  narrow 
dramatic  limits.  Within  the  little  frame 
of  a  sketch  he  is  terse,  graphic,  vivid ; 
his  humor  and  pathos  are  irresistible ; 
his  sentiment  delicate  and  true; 
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poetiy  magical  and  suggestive ;  his  feel- 
ing of  out-of-door  life  cooBtuttt  and  de* 
lightful.  His  uae  of  the  minor  ke;  of 
nature,  as  a  contract  to  the  soiled  and 
troubled  lives  of  his  mea  and  iromen, 
is  cotnparable  to  the  accidental  influ- 
ences which  touch  and  soothe  on  un- 
happy man  when  liis  attention  is  caught 
by  sunlight  In  wood-paths,  or  by  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  trees,  or  by  any 
of  the  silencing  and  flood-like  influ- 
ences that  cwccp  over  us  when  no  arc 
open  to  the  beautiful,  the  uunaniable, 
and  mysteriuits. 

BreE  Horte's  genius  is  not  unlike  Rem- 
brandt's, so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  art. 
Take  Migglca— Misgles  telling  her  atory 
at  the  feet  of  the  paralytic  Jim — take 
the  description  of  his  old  face,  with  its 
solemn  eyes ;  take  the  alternate  gloom 
and  light, that  hides  or  illuminates  the 
group  in  Miggica'  cabin  ;  and  then  coii- 
•ider  the  gleam  and  grace  with  whlcb 
the  portrait  of  that  racy  and  heroic  boy- 
woman  b  placed  before  you.  Does  it 
not  touch  your  sense  of  the  picturesque 
BS,  and  is  it  not  oneipecled,  and  start- 
ling, and  admirable,  like  a  sketch  by 
Rembrandt  9  But  for  the  pathos,  but 
for  the  "  learB  that  rise  in  the  heart  and 
gather  to  the  eyes,"  where  shall  we  find 
any  homely  art  to  be  compared  with 
that  t  Beauty  in  painting  or  sculpture 
may  so  touch  a  man.  It  did  so  touch 
Heine,  at  the  fi.>et  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
It  may  be  pathetic  to  ub,  bs  in  Da  Vinci's 
woaderfiil  heads.  But  no  great  plastic 
artist,  no  mere  pictodal  talent,  is  potent 
over  the  sources  of  our  tears,  as  is  the 
unheralded  story-writer  from  the  West- 
ern shores.  In  this  he  employs  it  means 
beyond  the  reach  of  Holbein  or  Hogarth, 
We  liken  Bret  Harte  to  Bembraodt, 
rather  than  to  Hogarth  or  to  Holbein — 
men  of  great  and  sincoro  genius,  and 
therefore  having  an  equally  great  and 
sincere  trust  in  actual  life— because  of 
his  magic  touch,  his  certainty  and  sud- 
denness of  expression ;  his  perfect  trust 
in  his  subject;  because  he  deals  with 
the  actual  in  its  widest  and  commonest 
aspects,  without  infecting  us  with  tha 
dulncss  of  the  prosaic;  because  he  is 
Bsrer  formal,  never  trite ;  and  because 


— unlike  Hogarth — he  docs  not  conuder 
the  vicious,  the  unfortunate,  the  weak, 
so  as  to  "  put  up  the  keerds  on  a  diap 
from  the  start." 

He  makes  ns  feel  our  kinship -with 
the  outcast ;  he  draws  ns  by  our  Tery 
hearts  towards  the  feeble  and  reckless, 
and  by  a  certain  something— the  jVt 
iutiiilicableness  of  tha  difference  and 
yet  the  equality  of  men— forbids  us  to 
execrate  the  sinner  as  we  do  the  sin. 
One  may  say  of  him,  as  of  Rembrandt, 
that  he  sees  Christ  not  in  the  noble  and 
consecrated,  certainly  not  only  in  a  type 
hallowed  by  centuries  of  human  admi- 
ration ;  but  he  reveals  a  Saviour  and 
friend  in  the  forlorn,  in  the  despised,  in 
the  outcast. 

Will  the  reader  accuse  us  of  ectravi^ 
gance,  if  we  say  we  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  can  read  these  stories,  and 
not  believe  in  immortality  and  in  Ood  I 
They  touch  one  so  profoundly ;  they  ex- 
alt one's  seuse  of  the  redemptive  spirit 
that  may  live  in  a  man,  and  they  make 
one  so  humble !  They  hush  the  Phart- 
Bee  and  the  materialist  who  lives  ao 
comfortably  under  his  wtiite  shirt-fnmt, 
in  clean  liiien,  under  immaculate  coii> 
ditiows  of  self-righteousness.  We  com- 
pare Bret  Ilartc  to  the  greatest  name  in 
modern  art — Rembrandt — rather  thail 
to  Hogarth,  because  there  is  no  bru- 
tality, no  ci-nsure,  no  made-up  mind  for 
or  Bgunst  his  subjects,  as  in  Hogarth. 
Rembrandt's  poetry,  his  honest  recep- 
tion of  hia  subject— all  this  i«  in  Bret 
Harte;  but  also  a  grace  unknown  to 
the  great  Flemish  master. 

Borne  have  questioned  the  service  ha 
has  done  our  poor  human  nature  in  its 
most  despised  forms,  and  some  have 
censured  him  for  not  adopting  tha 
Hogurthian  method.  But  it  seems  to 
us  his  instinct  has  been  his  best  guide; 
that  hia  morality,  his  lesson  to  us,  is  u 
superior  to  Hogarth's  gross  and  mato- 
riat  one,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
superior  to  the  prayer  of  tbi'  Phari- 

"  Higgles,"  "  Tennessee's  Partner," 
and  "  Stumpy,"  and  "  Mother  Shipton  " 
— what  rigni^cance,  what  life  in  theeo  t 
— what  "  thoughts  beyond  the  resobiM 
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of  oac  souls  "  do  these  examples  suggest 
to  all  of  us  ]  As  for  the  Htory  of  the 
"  Luck  of  Roaring  Cnmp,"  we  queation 
if  there  is  aaj  short  atury  in  English  at 
once  M>  wgniflcaDt,  so  varicd-ly  expros- 
Bive,  BO  boautifat  in  its  manngi'mcnt  of 
mde  and  common  forms  of  life,  It  ia 
an  incomparable  story  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  wild  and  ?icious  and  coarse 
Battlement,  by  the  purest  and  loveliest 
feelings  and  influences  that  can  touch 
a  human  heart.  "  Luck,"  "  Stumpy," 
"  KeDtuck"— what  picturesque,  what 
pathetic,  what  humorous  expression  has 
made  these  a  humanizing  pOBsession  for- 
ever in  our  literature  1 

Bret  Httrte  has  deepened  and  broad- 
ened our  literary  and  moral  sympathies ; 
he  has  broken  the  sway  of  the  artillcial 
and  conventional ;  he  has  substituted 
actualities  for  idealities —but  actualities 
that  tnauifest  the  grandeur  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  beauty  of  love,  the  power  of 
childhood,  and  the  asceadimcy  of  na- 


The  letter  we  publisli  elsewhere,  which 
purports  to  come  from  a  foreigner,  who, 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  did  not  find  it 
all  that  his  fancy  hiid  painted  it  before- 
hand, is  serere  in  its  strictures  upon  the 
condition  and  aspects  of  our  American 
society.  Hia  castigations  are,  in  some 
respects,  doubtless  fully  deserved ;  but, 
whether  they  are  or  not,  they  can  do  us 
little  harm.  If  they  are  just,  they  wilt 
help  us  to  correct  onr  faults ;  while  if 
they  are  unjust,  they  will  of  themselves 
drop  to  the  ground.  We  take  the  lil>- 
ertj',  however,  to  point  out  a  very  com- 
mon error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  along 
with  a  host  of  other  tourists  and  travel- 
lers who  have  undertaken  to  describe 
our  raanners  and  cnstoms.  It  is  that  of 
ascribing  to  the  political  constitution  of 
the  country  a,  great  many  aociul  effects 
which  are  the  result  of  an  altogether 
diSVrest  cause.  He  forgets  that  the 
country  is  a  new  country  aa  well  aa  a 
republican  country,  and  that  many  of 
its  characteristics,  both  good  and  bad, 
grow  out  of  its  newness,  rather  than  ont 
of  its  republicanism.  Our  civilization 
ia  tsvr  and  unformed,  not  because  the 
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people  happen  to  he  politically  free,  but 
because  thej  happen  to  be  young.  They 
are  yet  in  the  mere  outset  of  their  na- 
tional life — if  BO  much  as  a  peculiar 
national  life  can  be  said  to  have  formed 
Itself  within  our  borders.  The  majority 
of  them,  np  to  a  recent  period,  were  set- 
tlers and  cmigrauls  only,  who  have  been 
too  busy  in  clearing  the  fields  and  pre- 
paring their  habitations  to  have  cared 
for  their  development  in  other  direc- 
tions. Every  day  throws  'thousands 
of  new  settlers  upon  our  shores,  who 
come  with  all  the  ill  results  of  the  imper- 
fect socialism  of  Europe.  Every  day 
raiwa  into  positions  of  trust  and  in- 
fluence other  thousands  who  hare  never 
had  the  means  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. What  wo  have  done  for  oor- 
selvea,  has  beea  done  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hard  necesmty,  and  seldom 
from  choice  and  free  will.  And  yet, 
such  as  it  is,  we  have  no  reason  to  bo 
ashamed  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  in  it  of  which  we  may  reason- 
ably bo  proud ;  and  when  time  shall 
bring  us  leisure  to  indulge  our  tastes — 
when  our  outward  circumstances  shall 
permit  us  to  give  way  to  the  play-im- 
pulses which  are  the  sources  of  all  the 
finer  arts — we  may  hope  to  do  mnch 
more  than  we  have  yet  done,  on  a 
grander  scale  and  in  a  loftier  spirit. 
The  reduction  of  a  vast  continent  to 
human  uses,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  polity  which  accepts  all  the  racea  of 
men,  and  lifts  them  out  of  their  bar- 
barism and  degradation  into  a  con- 
scious manhood,  are  achievements  that 
compensate  for  a  good  many  deficien- 
cies in  other  respects.  Tliey  are  achieve- 
ments won,  no  doubt,  at  a  terrible  cost 
t«  the  finer  aensibilitiea ;  but  they  are 
achievements  worthy  of  the  sacrifice, 
because  they  have  placed  us,  or  are 
placing  us,  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
future,  which,  we  honestly  believe,  will 
enable  ua  so  to  outrun  all  the  older  dr- 
ilizations,  as,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  "  to 
dwarf  them  by  distance."  By  our  ma- 
terial labors  we  have  opened  the  field 
on  an  unexampled  scale ;  and  by  oui 
political  struggles,  ending  in  the  war 
wliich  Bccored  the  univeraal  rights  of 
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ham&n  natarc,  ve  bave  raised  np  the 
men;  and  if  a  broader,  mightier,  nobler 
<3Tilization  than  was  ever  jet  seen  does 
Dot  come  out  or  the  opportimit;,  it  will 
be  because  Ood  has  turned  His  hack 
upon  the  earth,  meaning  that  it  shall 
utterly  perish. 


Mv.  David  Macrae,  a,  BcotcLman,  who 
apont  two  or  three  years  in  this  country 
lately,  hus  givnt  his  iiuprcesioiis  of  us 
in  two  lively  and  ent«rtuniDg  volumes, 
■which  he  calls  "The  Americana  at 
Home."  A  good  oheeirer  and  impar- 
tial judge,  he  is  yet  very  friendly  and 
genial.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
oTor  the  whole  country,  from  Canada  to 
New  Orleans,  not  iu  the  beatcu  rout^e 
only,  but  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
everywhere  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  his  heart  ako  in  the  right  place. 
Some  mistafccfl  lie  undoubtedly  makes, 
generalizations  from  particular  instan- 
ces, and  at  times  he  was  chaETcd  by  the 
aly  dogs  with  curious  and  improbable 
Stories ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  accounts 
are  faithful  as  well  as  instructive.  H« 
does  not  agree  with  our  contributor  as 
to  the  character  of  the  American  girls, 
"While  he  found  some  of  them  fast  and 
some  of  them  too  dressy,  he  says  the 
greater  part  are  highly  cultivated,  in- 
telligent, gentle,  modest,  and  thoroughly 
domestic.  As  to  their  personal  beauty, 
be  runs  into  rapture.  He  says:  "Amer- 
ican women  are  just  as  gentle,  as  kind, 
as  i^reeable,  aaaffectinnate,and  as  lovely 
aa  our  own.  Their  loveliness  is  of  a 
different  type — paler  and  more  ethereal. 
A  beautiful  Canadian  or  American  girl 
comes  nearer  the  popular  idea  of  an 
angel  than  any  being  I  ever  belield  out 
of  dream-land.  Pale  features  of  eiqui- 
sito  symmetry,  a  ddicutely  pnre  com- 
plexion, eyes  radiant  with  intelligence, 
a  light,  graeefnl,  often  fragile  form  — 
this  ia  the  vision  of  lovslincss  that  meets 
the  eye  in  almost  every  American  draw 
ing-n>om.  I  never  aaw,  during  nil  my 
life  before,  so  many  fairy  forms,  which 
it  woold  bsTB  surprised  me  less  to  see 
■faooting  out  wings  and  floating  up  into 
tli»  empyrean." 


Neither  doen  he  think  our  childnea 
very  much  neglected,  though  they  we 
forward  and  premature.  His  chapter 
on  Toung  America  opens  thus :  *•  Now 
for  a  word  about  the  children.  The 
children ! — as  I  write  the  word,  how  the 
sunlight  seems  to  burst  around  me !— 
how  many  sweet  voices  start  from  the 
silence  of  memory,  and  fill  the  air  with 
melody  and  laughterl — how  many  bright 
and  beautiful  faces,  far,  br  away,  gather 
round  me  once  again  t  If  I  could  pic- 
ture forth  some  of  those  little  odcb  with 
whom  the  happiest  of  all  my  bkppj 
hours  in  America  were  spent — if  I  ceM 
reproduce  the  fun,  the  rompicg,  the 
games  on  the  carpet,  the  hundred  httle 
innocent  delights  we  shared  in  commoa 
— my  readers  would  bm  that,  after  tU 
that  has  been  written  aboat  Americsa 
precocity,  the  children  there  are  chil- 
dren Btill — in  most  points  just  like  our 
own — the  joy  and  the  sunlight  of  ktoj 

Mr.  Macrae  spent  a  great  deal  of  ttne 
at  the  South,  where  be  saw  much  of  the 
freemen,  and  much  of  the  old  aodetj; 
and,  while  he  deplores  the  deraetationa 
of  the  war,  he  is  yet  hopeful  of  a  speedy 
recuperation,  and  a  more  heartfelt  muoa 
than  ever  existed  before.  H  ia  book,  in- 
deed, is  ao  honest,  complete,  and  withal 
lively,  that  we  should  thiak  it  would 
bear  republication  here. 


At  length  the  Metropolitan  Mnaconi 
is  organized,  under  auspices  which  pran- 
ise  it  all  the  success  that  the  moot  en- 
thusiastic lovers  of  art  can  dedre^  Tfi. 
Johnston,  the  Preadent,  enters  int«  th« 
work  with  characteristic  energy  toA 
judgment ;  and  the  Executive  Coo>- 
mittee.  Me^rs.  Blodgett,  Eensett,  Oet- 
don,  Hoppin,  and  Bhinelander,  are  nm 
whose  names  are  pledges  of  earnest  aiil 
judicious  work.  At  the  time  we  writt, 
no  \c63  than  IQl  n:»ociatea  have  bees 
reported,  and  probably  the  rcmtioiBg 
110  or  most  of  them  will  be  elected  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  AssodallOB. 
The  money  and  the  men  arc  nmij, 
and  the  work,  we  trust,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted with  an   unflagging  zeaL      Lit 
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the  design  for  the  building  be  pre- 
pared at  once,  the  building  itself  be- 
gun, and  negotiations  for  the  various 
art-collections  that  are  to  be  comprised 
in  the  place,  opened.  The  able  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shows  that 
several  of  these  collections  may  be  had 
to  form  a  nucleus,  while  others,  no  doubt 
not  yet  known,  will  in  due  time  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  trustees  have  ratified  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee,  and  will 
prepare  at  once  for  a  grand  Loan  Exhi- 
bition, which  will  probably  be  opened 
in  the  Spring  of  1871,  in  a  fire-proof 
building  to  be  erected  for  this  special 
purpose.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
complished on  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  which  will  secure  a  collec- 
tion far  more  extensive  and  of  a  much 
higher  character  than  any  hitherto  at- 
tempted in  this  country ;  and  many  of 
the  works  of  art  thus  collected  will  be 
sooner  or  later  transferred  to  the  perma- 
nent museum. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  days  —  or 
weeks,  as  it  may  be — that  one  passes  in 
London,  are  those  spent  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  is  organized 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  one  pro- 
posed for  this  city.  Its  resources  of 
instruction  and  amusement  are  almost 
endless — and  that  for  nearly  all  capaci- 
ties and  all  tastes.  Whatever  mankind 
has  done  in  the  way  of  the  decorative 
and  fine  arts,  has  some  representative  or 
model  there  in  the  courts  or  cloisters, 
while  the  galleries  are  hung  with  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of 
British  art,  from  its  earliest  day  to  the 
present  time.  Cartoons,  carvings,  pot- 
tery, enamels,  marquetry,  mosaics,  and 
glass  wares,  alternate  with  statues  and 
paintings,  so  that  the  eye  is  satiated 
with  beautiful  objects,  until  the  feet 
refuse  to  carry  one  further  through  the 
long  corridors.  New  York  has  nothing 
of  this  kind — nor,  indeed,  any  point  of 
attraction  to  render  it  a  desirable  resi- 
dence for  strangers  during  the  winter. 
In  Paris,  the  casual  visitors,  drawn 
thither  by  the  galleries  and  theatres, 
are  reckoned  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. 


A  viw  •eixvcs. 


A  friend  of  ours,  writing  a  critique 
of  a  great  French  thinker,  some  years 
ago,  suggested  that  "universal  analo- 
gy "  would  yet  be  found  a  very  prolific 
method  in  the  investigations  of  science. 
"  No  one,"  he  said,  **  can  have  studied 
nature  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness, 
without  having  perceived  that  her  sys- 
tem is  one  of  ascending  repetitions; 
that  she  is  a  process  of  phenomenal 
variation  implicated  in  a  permanent 
unity;  that  each  part  of  an  organic 
form  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  its 
whole ;  that  every  higher  organization, 
in  some  way,  carries  forward  with  it 
the  inferior  organization ;  or,  as  Goethe 
expresses  it, 

Wie  Allcs  sich  mm  Gaiusen  vobt 
Eins  in  dem  Andern  wirkt  und  lebt." 

What  was  thus  dimly  indicated,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  has  been  for 
many  years  endeavoring  to  realize.  In 
a  little  book  called  the  "Primary  Sy- 
nopsis of  Universology,"  intended  as  a 
popular  introduction  to  a  larger  work  in 
press,  he  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
law  of  unity,  or  rather  of  differentia- 
tion, in  the  universe.  At  the  first 
glance,  it  seems  an  enormous  pretension 
— enormous  even  to  ludicrousness  and 
absurdity.  Yet,  in  the  sense  he  means, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  do.  As 
the  two-dozen  letters  of  the  alphabet 
will  express  all  the  words  or  combina- 
tions of  words  that  the  English  intel- 
lect can  or  will  invent ;  or  as  the  nine 
digits,  with  a  cipher,  can  be  made  to 
express  every  possible  complication  of 
the  infinite  series  of  numbers,  so  there 
may  be  a  formula  of  law  that  will  de- 
scribe every  conceivable  change  in  the 
forms  and  successions  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world.  Whether  Mr.  Andrews 
has  discovered  this  secret,  we  are  in- 
capable of  saying ;  neither  our  studies 
nor  our  time  enable  us  to  pursue  the^ 
subject  sufficiently  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  of  it ;  indeed,  he  has  in- 
volved his  explanations  in  such  a  fearful 
heap  of  technicalities  and  new  words 
(necessary,  perhaps),  that  we  have  got 
but  a  vague  sort  of  notion  of  his  work- 
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iDg-principles ;  but  we  have  been  im- 
preeeed  by  his  exceeding  ingenuity,  his 
learning,  his  peraeverance,  and  his  quiet 
enthusiasm.  Many  of  his  distinctions 
and  correspondences  are  very  striking 
indeed,  and  they  who  are  fond  of  such 
inquiries  will  find  a  new  and  interesting, 
as  well  as  important,  field  of  research 
opened  to  their  minds. 


TH«  rPriR-CXXTST  MOB. 


At  a  recent  election  in  this  city,  nomi- 
nations to  important  municipfd  offices 
were  offered  to  several  distinguished  and 
worthy  citizens  under  auspices  which 
insured  their  election.  They  were,  in 
nearly  every  case,  declined.  But  had 
the  gentlemen  any  right  to  decline? 
Individually,  there  may  have  been  good 
reasons  for  their  conduct ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, a  withdrawal  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  political  life  is  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  Mr.  Mulford,  in  his  book 
on  **  The  Nation  "  (which  we  hope  to 
review  at  length  some  time),  has  a 
striking  passage  on  this  sort  of  ofience. 
Quoting  HegcPs  remark,  that  the  mob 
in  a  nation  is  the  force  which  acts  with- 
out or  apart  fn>m  the  organization  of  the 
whole,  he  says  that  there  may  thus  be  **  an 
ignorant  or  a  learned  mob — a  mob  of 
men  of  fashion  or  men  of  science ;  but 
the  spirit  is  the  same,  and,  in  its  sever- 
ance fn^m  the  organic  people,  the  same 
essential  vulgarity."  Cains  Marius,  who 
denounces  the  crowd  in  Rome  as  a  de- 
tached anil  disorgimized  rabble,  ex- 
claims, '*  Go !  get  you  home,  you  frag- 
ments I  and  those  who,  in  the  ct')nceit 
of  culture,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  hisrher 
interests,  or  of  spiritual  endowments, 
withdraw  tVom  the  normal  political  ac- 
tion of  the  nation,  are  obeying  the  im- 
pulses of  the  mob,  and  are  as  the  very 
fhigments  for  which  the  Roman  patri- 
cian felt  such  unmeasured  scorn." 

HA^TIOKSB  IX   Bn  WOBKSBOr. 

We  doubt  if  our  country  were  ever 
Wtter  sen'ed  abrt>ad  than  bv  Haw- 
thomi\  who  was  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
when  Uie  efficioncy,  however,  was  not 
in  his  routine  and  butineea  perform- 
nnon^  but  in  tin  impreHion  he  mmt 

4m  kiad  of  um  ilM 


Republic  sometimes  nonridies  mnd 
ploys.  His  incomparable  genina,  hit 
high  and  pure  character,  mnd  his  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  of  mannera,  mnit 
have  gone  far  to  correct  the  habitual 
conception  of  Englishmen  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  remote  and  not 
much-loved  relative  beyond  the  sea.  He 
has  done  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
correct  and  enlarge  our  notions  of  the 
sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  old  paternal 
home.  His  power  of  accurate  external, 
as  well  as  internal,  observation,  his  love 
of  nature,  his  keen  insight  into  the 
heart  of  life  of  all  sorts,  his  fidelity  to 
his  own  emotions,  and  the  clear,  lucid, 
charming  style  in  which  he  conveys 
what  his  eyes  have  seen,  render  bis  woric 
about  England  perhaps  the  best  we  have. 
The  ^Passages  from  English  Note- 
Books,-^  just  published  by  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  work,  or  rather  the  same  work  in 
undress,  where  we  have  the  impressions 
he  received,  fresh  as  they  were  set  down 
at  the  time,  and  not  as  they  were  after- 
wards elaborated  for  criticism  and  the 
public.  They  are,  in  a  double  sense, 
therefore,  valuable — as  records  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  as  uncommon 
revelations  of  his  own  rare  and  weird 
spirit  As  we  read  his  pages,  we  get 
many  sucKlen  glimpses  of  the  mysteri- 
ous spiritual  laboratory  in  which  the 
Twice-Told  Tales  and  Marble  Fawns 
were  wrought.  They  are,  also,  alas! 
the  best  that  we  are  likely  to  have,  as 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  the  editor,  inrimates 
in  a  preface  that  no  biography  of  him 
is  ever  to  be  prepared  by  those  most 
competent  to  undertake  the  task.  She 
trusts  to  his  works,  and  to  the  "*•  Notes  " 
that  have  been  and  are  to  be  published, 
as  the  best  illustrations  of  what  he 
really  was.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
analysis  of  his  temperament  (written  to 
dispel  the  often-expressed  opinion  that 
he  was  gloomy  and  morbid)  will  show 
us  what  we  have  lost  by  this  decision. 
"He  had,"  she  says,  *'the  ineviUble 
pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a  person 
who  possessed  what  a  friend  of  his  call- 
ed *  the  awful  power  of  insight ; '  hot 
hia  mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equal, 
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and  his  mind  peculiarly  healtbM,  and 
the  air;  aplendor  of  his  nit  and  liumor 
was  the  light  of  his  home.  He  ean  too 
taito  be  independent,  though  hie  vivid 
tiympathies  and  shaping  ima^ation 
often  made  him  sad  in  behalf  of  others. 
He  also  perceived  morbidneis  wherever 
it  existed,  instantly,  as  if  b;  the  illumi- 
nation of  hie  own  Bleacly  cheer;  and  he 
had  the  plastic  power  of  putting  him- 
self into  each  person's  situation,  and  of 
looking  from  every  point  ot  view,  which 
made  hia  charity  most  tomprehcusive. 
From  tliia  cause  he  necessarily  attracted 
confidences,  and  became  confessor  to 
man;  sinning  and  suifering  souls,  to 
whom  he  gave  tender  sympathy  and 
help,  while  resigning  judgment  to  the 
Omniscient  and  AH- Wise." 


Once  more  the  ill-advised  and  crimi- 
nal dexigns  of  the  Fenian  sect  have 
come  to  a  disastrous  end.  Some  lives 
bavD  been  lost,  a  good  deal  of  money 
spent,  manya  poor  fellow  seduced  from 
his  home  and  his  labor,  and  for  what  ? 
To  liberate  Ireland  by  the  subjection  of 
Canada  t  Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiiiil 
practical  blunder }  With  tlie  wrongs 
and  BulTeringa  of  Ireland  every  feeling 
heart  sympathiica;  but  how  are  they  to 
be  redressed  by  a  petty  and  desultory 
nUrfore  npon  innocent  British  subjects 
three  thousand  miles  away  ?  Are  the 
French,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  English 
settlers  in  Canada,  responsible  fortberais- 
deedsof  the  imperial  Government?  Can 
they  help  what  their  remote  rulers  have 
done,  or  are  doing  J  Even  suppose  lliese 
Fenian  rdds  successful :  would  they  res- 
cue Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  England? 
The  whole  conception  of  the  thing  is 
to  the  last  degree  ubaun!,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  tliese  abortive  and  miserable  riott  on 
the  frontier. 

The  end  crowns  the  work  emphati- 
cally in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryant's  trans- 
lation of  the  Uiad,  of  whicli  the  second 
and  last  part  is  before  usl  It  baa  beau 
carried  through,  (torn  the  outset  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  initial  invocation 


to  the  goddess,  who  is  supposed  to  in- 
spire poets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the 
last  drop  of  the  red  wine  in  "  might; 
Hector's  burial-rite,"  with  the  some 
spirit  and  force  of  conception,  and  the 
some  exquisite  beauty  of  execution. 
Considering  that  the  poem  in  the  ori^- 
nal  embraces  twenty-four  booka  of  mors 
than  a  thousand  lines  each,  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  might  flag  to- 
wards the  end,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Bryant.  But  we 
confeea  that  we  cannot  detect  anywhere 
any  signs  of  haste  or  carelessnesB,  or  of 
that  weariness  of  the  labor  which  b 
apt  to  grow  upon  all  of  us  when  we 
have  bent  our  minds  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  an  allotted  task.  Though 
Homer  himself  sometimes  nods,  we  do 
not  (liscover  that  his  translation  baa 
caught  any  of  the  momentary  contagion. 
The  god  who  even  overcame  Jupiter,  in 
such  interesting  circumslancea,  on  the 
heights  of  Ida.  baa  failed  to  touch  the 
lida  of  our  poet  with  his  heavy  dews, 
and  he  Mnga  to  the  end  in  the  clear, 
lively,  tieautiful  voice  with  which  he 
began.  His  success  i«  marvellous— mai^ 
velloUB  as  u  mere  feat  of  intellectual 
perseverance,  but  still  more  so  as  an 
instance  of  conscientious  Qdelit;  to  one'a 
own  love  of  excellence.  Nowhere  baa 
Mr.  Bryant  allowed  himself  to  show  the 
great  task  which  be  had  set  himself  to  do. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  lidthful  translation  of  Homer 
that  has  been  made  into  the  English, 
fur  we  have  not  compared  it  with  the 
original.  But  we  do  feel  free  to  say 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 
The  ocean-like  roll  of  the  old  Greek 
hexameter  is,  of  course,  lost  in  our 
blank-verse ;  the  fresh,  naive,  fervid, 
cleaving  vigor  of  epithet  in  which  the 
otd  bard  of  Hellas  is  the  master  oven 
of  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  find  in  our 
more  worn  and  familiar  language ;  but 
whatever  was  graceful  in  him,  whatever 
was  delicate,  whatever  was  poetical,  um- 
ple,  lovely,  touching,  his  American  pupil 
has  given  ua  in  the  new  tongue  with  an 
almost  equal  grace  and  charm,  diap- 
man  comes  nearer  to  the  Qreek,  no 
doabt,  in  a  certain  ruggedneas  of  man- 
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ner;  but  theo.  Chapman  is  often  too 
tD^edj  Cowper  has  occasnonal  fine  lines 
and  fine  phrasus,  marred  by  aicgularly 
clumsy uidBtiltedinvereioaa;  andPope, 
though  slwayH  smooth  and  harmomons, 
is  as  rarely  faithful  to  the  matter  as  he 
is  to  the  manner ;  whereas,  Mr.  Bryant, 
we  think,  is  uniformly  sustained,  uni- 
formly simple  and  idiomatic,  and  uni- 
formly gracerul  and  true.  Many  of  his 
lines  are  so  happily  oipresspd  and  turn- 
ed, that  they  print  themselves  at  once 
upon  the  memory ;  and  the  narrative, 
though  not  HO  rapid  and  strong  as  the 
original,  b  sufficiently  vivacious  to  carry 
tlie  reader  along  with  ever-growing  in- 
terest. One  tires  easily  of  the  older 
tranalalions,  but  we  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Bryant's. 

We  visited,  not  long  since,  n  pretty 
little  village  in  a  neighboring  State, 
which,  in  its  local  poEition  and  ciicum- 
Btancea,  renainded  us  very  much  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  England.  There 
wBfl  the  same  broad  sweep  of  green 
fields,  tho  same  graceful  windings  of  a 
river,  and  the  same  lU^tant  glimpses  of 
blue  hills  rising  in  the  far  horizon — but 
the  houses  ?     Well,  the  most  ol  them 
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were  constructed  in  good  tusle,  and 
were  pleasantly  set  in  their  borders  «f 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  architects,  the 
carpenters,  and  the  gardeners  had  done 
their  work  with  intelligence,  and  gene- 
rally with  taste;  but  the  paintera,  altsl 
seem  never  to  have  heaid  of  any  har- 
monious tints  or  felicitous  blendingft  and 
contrasts  of  coloring— of  nothing,  is 
short,  but  an  odious  green  and  white. 
All  the  surfaces  were  a  blinding  whita^ 
and  all  the  blinds  and  slmtteis  a  fla- 
grant green, — nothing  more  harsh,  tnon 
repulsive,  more  crude,  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  dictate  of  good 
taste  than  the  green  and  white  boza^ 
which  pained  the  eye  to  took  at  in  ths 
bright  summer  sun,  and  which  filkd 
the  heart  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasun 
and  repose,  but  with  somi'what  of  UQ- 
easy  indignation.  Why  should  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  of  rural  nooks  be 
stained  and  desecrated  by  these  glaring 
daubs  of  incongruous  color  ?  If  tba 
owners  of  them  have  not  sufficient  cul 
turc  to  select  some  gentle  neutral  tint, 
some  tender  gr»y,  some  cool  brown, 
with  the  necessary  shadings  in  each 
case,  why  do  they  not  consult  a  profcs 
siunal  architect  ot  competent  skill 
judgment  t  ~ 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 
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The  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture has  yet  to  be  written.  Among 
those  who  have  attempted  it  may  be 
mentioned  Craik,  whose  bulky  volumes 
are  intelligent  and  painstaking,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  of  whose  labors,  as  they 
are  atill  incomplete,  it  is  too  soon  to 
apeak ;  whatever  his  merits,  however, 
brevity  is  not  among  the  number.  The 
better  known  hand-books  of  Chambers, 
Shaw,  and  others,  are  as  good  as  could 
bo  expected,  in  view  of  the  popular  aim 
of  their  compilers.  Whether  any  single 
author  will  be  found  competent  to  such 
a  History  as  is  needed — a  History  which 
shall  at  once  instruct  the  genernt  reader 
and  satisfy  the  scliolar — may  be  doubt- 
ed :  certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  yet  ap- 


peared. Thomas  Warton  had  rnnnj 
qualifications  for  the  work — more,  per- 
haps, than  were  united  in  any  writer  of 
bis  time,  with  the  exception  of  Ony, 
who  once  contemplated  the  task— or  M 
much  of  it  as  was  covered  by  Euglllll 
Poetry — as  did  Pope  before  him,  Fopo 
could  not  have  accomplished  it — in  the 
first  place,  because  he  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  his  predecessors,  but,  f^om  the 
limitation  of  his  talents  ami  tastes,  taf 
tirely  incapable  of  sympathiung  wttb 
them  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  h« 
was  without  that  exactness  of  mind 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  scliolar. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  is  his  tranala- 
tion  of  Homer,  which  Beutley  would 
not  allovr  to  be  Homer  at  all,  thougb 
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he  admitted  that  it  was  '■  a  very  pretty 
poem  ; "  and  how  little  he  knew  of  the 
English  poets,  anterior  to  Dryden  and 
Cowley,  is  xea  in  hiti  converBatlona,  as 
reported  by  Spence,  aad  in  his  north- 
lesa  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Gray  was 
scholar  enough  to  have  written  any 
thing  for  which  mere  scholarship  was 
demanded,  hut  ho  lacked  the  continu- 
otiB  activity  of  interet^  essectial  to  a 
historian,  and,  in  particular,  the  breadth 
of  taste  essential  to  the  historiau  of 
English  Poetry.  Warton  posscsseil  these 
^ualitjes  in  an  Eminent  degree,  to  which 
was  added  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and 
the  unerring  instinct  of  a  puet.  It  was 
not  a  poetical  age  in  which  he  lived, 
4nd  he  was  not  its  greatest  poet ;  but, 
■a  far  as  he  went,  he  was  genuine.  If 
bis  vein  was  scanty,  its  ore  was  at  least 
pure — the  grains  being  washed  from  the 
rich  table-lands  of  Milton  and  Spenser. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  fortunate 
tor  his  fame  that  Warton  undertook  to 
write  a  history  of  English  Poetry,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
lire  to  finish  the  work.  Had  he  com- 
pleted it  on  the  scale  he  commenced,  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  the  ground  would 
have  been  broken  anew  by  others ;  as 
it  is,  those  who  followed  him  have 
added  but  little  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  period  he  iUuK- 
tratcd.  Later  resenrt^hes  have  enabled 
them  to  correct  some  of  hia  errors,  and 
to  elucidate  some  pointa  left  by  him  in 
obscurity.  But  this  was  to  have  been 
erpected ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
mental  endowments  of  an  early  or  a 
later  historian,  the  labors  of  the  last 
ought  always  t^i  be  the  be»'t.  But  what- 
ever its  imperfcctionii,  Warton's  HUlory 
of  Engliih  Poetrj/  ia  a  noble  monument 
to  the  genius  of  its  author,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  unfinished  character,  it  must  al- 
ways take  a  high  rank  among  works  of 
its  claas.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  ftrst  publish- 
ed, and  while  it  may  not  have  passed 
through  as  many  editions  as  could  Im 
desired,  its  authority  has  been  of  the 
wdghtiest.  As  there  has  been  no  recent 
edition  of  Warton — there  is  none,  in 
lact,  that  ia  easily  accessible  to  average 


readers  of  literary  history,  the  early 
copies  being  both  expensive  and  scarce 
— Messrs.  Q.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have 
published  a  cheap  edition,  in  one  vol- 
ume. We  think  it  will  be  popular, 
partly  on  accunnt  of  its  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  old  quarto 
editions ;  and  partly  because  there  are 
one  hundred  readers  whom  it  will  in- 
terest now  to  one  in  Warton's  day. 
Early  English  Poetry  is  the  specialty  of 
tlie  period,  and  no  one  can  hope  to  be  a 
proficient  therein  who  is  not  familiar 
with  Warton's  eutertuiniiig  gossip  about 
its  worthies. 

The  seventeenth  century  is,  in 

many  respects,  one  of  the  most  notable 
periods  in  English  History,  being,  ia 
politics,  an  epoch  of  principle  and  revo- 
lution, followed  by  an  epoch  of  interest 
and  corruption ;  and,  in  literature,  an 
epoch  of  brilliancy  and  decadence. 
There  rises,  at  its  mention,  the  pedantic 
James,  who  is  said  to  have  trembled  at 
the  eight  of  a  sword,  and  who  could 
not  endure  the  whiff  of  a  fife — whose 
reign  is  stained  with  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  and  the  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  Raleigh ;  who  might  well 
make  Prince  Hi-nry  wonder  how  his 
father  could  confine  such  a  lord  in  a 
cage  ;  the  figure  of  Charles,  a  model  of 
the  exterior  of  royalty — gentle,  thought- 
fid,  but  neither  strong  enough  nor  wise 
enough  to  keep  hia  word ;  the  stutdy 
form  of  Cromwell,  who  summed  up  life 
as  the  double  duty  of  serving  Gkid  and 
keeping  his  pewder  dry ;  and  the  sec- 
ond Charles,  saturnine  and  witty,  fa- 
mous for  feeding  ducks  and  fondling 
poodles,  and  by  no  means  choice  in  hia 
selection  oF  n  ' 


But  more  familiar  than  these  shadows 
— royal  or  otherwise — are  the  immortal 
shapes  of  Milton,  Marveli,  and  Sydney  [ 
the  courtly  Carew,  and  the  elegant 
Buckling,  poor,  ruined  Love  lace— sweet- 
est o  r  poets  and  faithfulest  of  Cavaliers, 
and  the  melancholy  Cowley,  and  his 
friend  Evelyn.  We  love  them  all,  and 
Evelyn  not  the  least,  although  he  was, 
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perhaps,  the  least,  if  we  regard  him  as 

a  man  of  letters.  But  the  greatest  man 
is  not  alwsjB  the  man  we  love  mout ; 
fur  noTC  and  then  there  comes  one  who 
wins  onr  sympathica  and  conipels  our 
respect  by  virtue  of  certain  qualities 
inherent  in  him — which  qualities,  in 
Evelyn's  case,  were  those  of  an  English 
gentleman.  He  lived  a  long  and  active 
llf^,  much  of  which  was  spent  in  public 
employment ;  and  it  redounds  to  his 
credit,  conadering  the  time,  that  every 
part  of  it  will  bear  the  clssest  scrutiny. 
He  believed  in  a  monarchy,  but  not 
blindly,  since  he  not  only  lived  happily 
through  the  Revolution  by  which  it  was 
subverted,  but,  when  it  was  again  iu  the 
ascendancy,  could  withstand  lis  abuses 
of  power.  Men  of  all  parties  trusted 
him,  and  their  trust  was  not  misplaced. 
He  might  have  said  of  himself,  alenost 
from  the  beginning, — 


UjsBir  nU  Inul.  bai  tionoisd  of  Ihcm  nil." 

And  he  should  be,  and  is,  honored  still 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  hisi  life 
and  its  work — a  small  class  of  readers, 
which  we  hope  to  sec  increased  and 
which  is  likely  to  increase  in  tliis  coun- 
try through  bis  Mrmoirt,  of  which 
Messrs.  O.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have  re- 
cently issued  a  now  edition — a  reprint 
of  the  original  one,  now  some  fifty  yeare 
old,  and  loug  since  out  of  print.  It 
comprises  Evelyn's  "  Diary,"  from  1641 
to  170B-'6,  with  a  selection  from  his 
furailiar  lettere,  the  whole  forming  an 
entertaining  collection  of  seventeenth 
century  gossip.  What  Pepya  was  in  hit 
way,  Evelyn  was  in  bin,  Ihe  one  being 
the  most  amusing  of  lackeyK,  the  other 
the  most  accomplished  of  gentlemen. 
Wo  accept  Pepjs  as  we  would  a  ii-e- 
ftwi,  who  Is  "  up  "  in  the  novelties  of 
London— who  has  seen  Drj-den's  last 
new  play,  and  talked  with  Cburles'  last 
new  favorite;  but  wo  are  proud  of  the 
•ot-iely  at  Efclyn,  whioh  is  sure  to  be 
tliat  of  our  bettor*,  lie  can  Introduce 
■»r  at  least  tnll  iis  about,  Cowley 
•  Bveljn  met  Waller,  iu  the 


course  of  his  travels,  at  VeniMs  in 
March,  1846 :  "  Having  pack'd  up  mj 
purchases  of  boolra,  pictures,  esstef, 
treacle,  &c.  (the  making  and  extrebidi- 
nary  ceremonie  whereof  1  bad  been 
curious  to  observe,  for  'tia  extremelj 
pompons  and  worth  seeing)  I  departed 
from  Venice,  accompanied  with  Ur. 
Waller  (the  celebrated  Poet),  now  new- 
ly gotten  out  ot  England,  ailer  the  P»- 
liament  bad  extrenmely  wanied  bin 
for  attempting  to  put  in  ex«cation  tbe 
Commission  of  Aray,  and  for  which  tin 
rest  of  his  Collogues  i^ere  hanged  hj 
the  Rebelia."  A  day  or  two  later  they 
passed  tbe  Euganian  billa,  with  which 
Shelley  was  so  delighted.  "  The  wayB 
were  something  deepe,  tlic  whole  coun- 
try flat  aud  even  as  a  bowling  greent 
The  comon  fields  lie  square,  and  are  or- 
derly planted  with  fruite  trees  while  tlw 
-vines  run  and  embrace  for  many  miles, 
with  delicious  streames  creeping  aloug 
the  ranges."  July  found  the  party  in 
France :  "  Sometimes  we  footed  it  thm' 
pleasant  fields  and  meadows ;  sometima 
we  shot  at  fowls  and  other  birds,  noth- 
ing came  amiss ;  aometiocs  we  play'd 
at  cards,  whilst  others  sung  or  wer« 
composing  verses,  for  we  had  the  greatc 
Poet  Mr.  Waller  in  onr  componie,  and 
some  other  ingenious  persons  bendes." 
In  the  following  September,  "  Came  Hr, 
Waller  to  see  me  about  a,  child  of  hit 
which  the  Popish  midwife  had  bap- 
tis'd."  Evelyn  was  very  much  inteicat 
cd  in  the  Eoyal  Society,  of  which  ht 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  wished 
Cowley  to  write  an  Ode  in  its  honor, 
and  against  the  irreverent  wits  of  the 
day,  of  whom  Butler  was  the  most 
efieclive.  "  But  you  have  numbers  and 
eharmes  that  can  bind  even  these  Spir- 
its of  Darknesse,  and  render  their  inr 
struments  obsequious;  and  , we  know 
you  have  a  divine  Hyme  for  us;  the 
luster  of  the  Royal  Society  calk  for  *I 
Ode  from  the  best  of  Poeta  upon  theno- 
blest Argument."  Cowlcycompliedwith 
the  request,  but  his  "divine  Bymne," 
while  it  contains  good  lines,  is  not 
among  his  best  works,  being  far  infedor 
to  the  noble  Ode  printed  aa  the  condn- 
sion  of  his  essay  "Of  the  OardBn," 


1870.] 

wliicli  TCita  Rppropriately  addressed  to 
the  author  of  "  Sylva."  The  first  stanza 
gires  us  a  cbarming  glimpse  of  EveWn 
%ad  Ilia  rural  amrouDdiiiga : 

■■  Hupp;  Brt  Ibon,  vhom  Ood  da«  bltu 
Witb  the  full  nticliw  of  Ibina  awn  hnppi 

With  pradaacoi 
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» tbou'rt  bl«t 


... .  —  ^nrdeiu,  tlioubiutplKo'd  Biigbt 

(TblaKi,  -Rhleb  ibon  tdII  don  aadRitABd, 

And  boUi,  dHl  nuke  irlth  th;  IsbuiDiu  liud) 
Tb7  nobis,  i[iDDcentdelinbt; 

Both  pteiuuioiiiianrflflDiidiLjLdiw^t ; 


Wbn,  iadeetl  J  Not  Eveljn,  at  Wolton, 
nor  Cowley,  in  his  little  retreat  at  Ohert- 
sej.  And  thia  reference  to  the  pensive 
poet  must  dose  our  extroets  from  Ere- 
lyn's  Diary ;  it  occurs  among  his  mem- 
oranda for  1687  :  "  1  August.  I  re- 
ceiv'd  the  sad  news  of  Abraham  Cow- 
ley's death,  that  incomparable  poet  and 
■virtuous  man,  my  very  dcarc  friend,  and 
was  greately  deplored.  3,  "Went  to  Mr. 
Cowley's  funeral),  whose  corps  lay  at 
WalUngford  Bouse,  and  was  thcuce 
convey'd  to  Westminster  Abhy  in  a 
hearse  with  6  horses  and  all  funeral  de- 
cency, neere  on  hundred  coaches  of  no- 
blemen and  persons  of  quulitie  follow- 
ing ;  among  these  all  the  witta  of  the 
toune,  divers  bishops  and  clergyman. 
He  was  interr'd  next  GeofTry  Chaucer 
and  neere  to  Bpenser.  A  goodly  monu- 
ment has  been  since  erected  to  his  mem- 

■■  Who  now  nadi  CiirJey  1    If  he  pTcuM  yet, 
HiA  monl  plflAHti  uoS  bis  pouted  wit  j 
Foi^tl  hit  epic.  BHJ,  Pindulc  art. 
But  (till  I  lora  the  laDgniige  at  hu  heart" 

There  comes  to  us  from  Australia 

.an  addition  to  the  Colonial  Party  of 
England,  a  scanty  stock,  which  needs 
more  encouragement  thun  it  receivea, 
and  which  will  one  day,  no  doubt, 
be  more  abundant.  Strictly  speaking. 
Literature  should  be  judged  as  Litera- 
ture, with  no  reference  to  extenuating 
circumstances,  either  a«  regards  its  wri- 


ters or  t1ic  places  and  seaoous  in  which 
they  write ;  but,  as  we  violate  this  rule 
in  the  case  of  young  poets  generally, 
and  uneducated  poets  particularly,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  ca- 
priciously enforced  against  young  and 
CI)  lu para ti rely  unedaoatcd  communities. 
We  intend  no  disrespect  to  Australia  by 
this  remark,  which  would  apply  with 
eq^ual  force  to  our  own  Territories ;  what 
we  mean  is,  Ihat  excellence  of  the  high- 
est order  should  be  looked  for  only 
where  men  most  largely  congregate — the 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  to  which, 
as  they  are  there  most  iu  demand,  and 
best  rewarded,  genius  and  talent  natu-  • 
rally  gravitate.  When  the  New  Zea- 
lander  is  musing  over  the  ruins  of  Lon- 
don, Melbourne  will  liare  taken  its 
place,  and  we  shall  then  expect  from  it, 
if  not  another  Shakespeare,  at  least  oth- 
er Tenaysons,  Brownings,  and  Byrons. 
Till  their  laurels  shall  huvc  grown,  we 
must  be  content  with  wilder  chaplets, 
such  as  these  Lmea  from  Auttraliari 
FontU,  which  Mr.  Henry  Kendall  has 
gathered,  and  which  make  a  pleasant 
little  collection.  The  accompliahment 
of  verse  is  so  common  nowadays,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  wlien  u  new  writer 
thereof  appears  to  at  once  decide  wheth- 
eT  he  is  a  poet  or  a  versifier — in  other 
words,  whether  ho  is  merely  an  imitator 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  whether,  be- 
hind all  his  imitations,  there  is  a  per- 
sonality which  may  be  called  his  own. 
There  is  imitation  enough  in  Hr.  Ken- 
dall— or,  to  put  it  less  offensively,  there 
is  evidence  enough  of  his  admiratian 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Poe ;  but 
there  is  more  than  this,  we  think ;  there 
is  something  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Eeo- 
dall  himself.  His  best  pieces  are  his 
sioiplcat,  aud  the  best  of  these  are  col- 
oriicl  by  the  life  and  scenery  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  has  a  clear  perception  of 
wbat  is  most  characteristic  of  its  woods, 
wastes,  and  waters,  and  considerable  tal- 
ent for  natural  description  :  when  he 
conSncs  himself  to  what  is  before  him, 
ha  is  eKcellent;  but  when  ho  attempts 
to  be  imaginative  or  fanciful,  bis  power 
deserts  him.  His  classical  pieces,  bemg 
more  ambitious,  are  less  happy.    As  a 
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sample  of  his  average  manner,  we  copy 
his  *'  Dedication : " 

**  To  her,  irho,  oast  with  me  in  tryinff  dayi, 
Stood  in  the  place  of  health,  and  power,  and 

praiee; 
Who,  when  I  thought  all  light  was  ont,  became 
A  lamp  of  hope  that  pnt  my  feara  to  aliame ; 
Who  faced  for  loTe'a  aole  aake  the  life  austere 
That  waits  upon  the  man  of  letters  here ; 
Who,  unawazea,  her  deep  affection  showed, 
By  many  a  touching  little  wifely  mode ; 
Whose  spirit  self-denying,  dear,  divine, 
Its  sorrows  hid,  so  it  might  lessen  mine- 
To  her,  my  bright,  best  fHend,  I  dedicate 
This  book  of  songs.    'Twill  help  to  eompensnte 
For  much  neglect    The  act,  if  not  the  rhyme, 
Will  touch  her  heart,  and  lead  her  to  the  time 
Of  trials  past.    That  which  is  most  intense 
Within  these  leaves  is  of  her  Influence ; 
And  if  aught  here  is  sweetened  with  a  tone 

;  Sincere,  like  love,  it  came  of  love  alone.'* 

"  Of  the  making  of  many  books 


there  is  no  end,"  said  the  Wise  Man, 
and,  in  our  critical  capacity,  we  are 
painfully  reminded  of  the  fact.  An- 
other, less  reputed  for  wisdom,  wished 
that  his  enemy  would  write  a  book — 
why,  is  not  stated,  wc  believe;  but 
whatever  his  motive,  we  cannot  applaud 
it ;  for  of  books  already  written,  both 
by  our  enemies  and  our  friends,  there 
are  enough.  There  are  far  too  many 
such  books  as  Paris  hy  Sunlight  and 
OasligM,  the  joint  production  of  the 
National  Publishing  Company  and  Mr. 
James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.  We  transpose 
the  order,  usually  observed,  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  while  we  can  conceive  of 
certain  works  as  written  without  a  view 
to  publication,  there  are  others  to  which 
no  other  object  could  have  imparted 
even  the  semblance  of  vitality.  They 
are  manufactured,  in  the  lowest  sense 
of  the  word,  since  it  is  to  hands  alone 
we  owe  them.  They  imply  materials, 
as  fine  chairs  and  tables  imply  lumber ; 
but  the  lumber  once  gathered,  the  sup- 
ply answers  the  demand.  We  hope,  in 
these  cases,  that  it  exceeds  it,  or  will 
soon ;  for,  to  speak  frankly,  the  system 
which  now  obtains  of  publishing  by 
sabecription  has  little  to  recommend  it 
any  way,  and  nothing  that  should  re- 
commend it  to  readers,  either  as  regards 
the  booka  subscribed  for,  which  are 
generally  worthleM,  or  as  regards  theu: 
V"         -viiteh  are  always  exorbitant 

diansfe  rate,"  deecribea 


these  productions,  and  the  class  who  are 
said  to  part  with  their  money  easily, 
their  average  purchasers.  Exceptions 
may  occasionally  occur,  but  the  mis 
holds  good,  especially  with  this  dreary 
mass  of  verbiage  about  ''  the  mysteries 
and  miseries,  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
the  splendors  and  the  crimes  of  the  city 
of  Paris."  As  with  the  text  so  with  the 
illustrations,  though  the  French  origi- 
nals are  often  very  spirited. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Marcy,  of  this  city,  is 

well  known  as  a  writer  outside  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  a  distinguish- 
ed member.  His  last  work,  entitled 
"  Life  Ihities^^^  is,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a  dissertation  on  the  practical  responsi- 
bilities of  men.  Treating  life  as  a  di- 
vine gift,  for  the  conduct  of  which  we 
are  under  obligation  to  the  Giver,  the 
author  presents  the  duties  of  our  every- 
day existence  in  a  style  as  far  remov^ 
as  possible  from  mere  commonplace  and 
dry  "  preaching,"  while  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  the  conscience,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  experience  of  his  readers.  He 
'depicts  the  evils  of  our  fashionable  fol- 
lies—of intemperate  habits,  of  undue 
love  of  money,  of  infanticide  in  all  its 
phases,  of  illicit  pleasures,  and  of  other 
violations  of  the  moral  and  natural  laws 
— with  the  skill,  the  insight,  and  the 
discreetness  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
has  observed  much  and  thought  to  some 
purpose.  Moreover,  he  brings  into  use 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical 
consequences  of  fashionable  sins  and 
follies.  His  admonitions  have,  there- 
fore, the  practical  force  which  the  ad- 
vice of  a  skilful  physician  peculiarly 
has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  confide 
in  his  professional  knowledge.  His 
book  is  admirably  written ;  filled  with 
important  practical  advice,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

— ^  The  Men  who  Advertise  :  an  Ac- 
count of  Successful  Adventures,  together 
with  Hints  on  the  Method  of  Advertis- 
ing. (New  York :  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
1870.)  A  solid  and  well-printed  royal 
octavo  volume  of  872  pages,  and  itself 
a  specimen  of  its  theme.  It  is  one 
sturdy   advertisement   of    advertising. 
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None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.  It 
really  consists  of  three  separate  works 
paged  and  bound  as  one.  The  first  is  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  **  The 
Men  "who  Advertise" — i  e.,  naturally 
enough,  of  those  who  advertise  with  G. 
P.  RowcU  &  Co.,  unless  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sample  personages  be  excepted, 
useful  for  their  lofty  example  in  the 
cause.  One  among  these  sketches,  how- 
ever, reminds  us  of  the  procession  which 
consisted  in  part  of  "  people  going  the 
other  way."  It  is  a  history  of  Mr.  A, 
T.  Stewaai^  and  shows  pretty  plainly 
that  he  did  not  advertise ;  he  financier- 
ed. Still,  his  is  a  good  name  to  have 
in  almost  any  Hst.  These  sketches  con- 
tain a  good  many  facts  and  dates  about 
American  business  biography,  and  they 
are,  of  course  (except  as  excepted),  soak- 
ed with  advertising  through  and  through 
— a  mere  gospel  of  advertising.  There 
are  little  didactic  chapters  and  scraps 
here  and  there,  teaching — very  natu- 
rally, again — that,  of  this  gospel,  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  are  the  cheapest  and 
smartest  apostles.  The  record-part  is 
an  ^'  American  Newspaper  Hate-Book." 
This  is  not  a  list  of  the  advertising 
rates  of  the  newspapers,  for  whom 
Messrs.  Rowell  are  advertising  agents. 
That  supposition  would  disgracefully 
underrate  the  shrewdness  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. It  consists  of  400  pages  of 
advertisements  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, in  the  course  of  which  the  ad- 
vertising terms  of  each  are  stated.  This 
extremely  neat  device  must  clear  a  hand- 
some sum  over  and  above  the  whole  cost 
of  the  book.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
volume  itself  is  to  be  sold  for  the  sum 
of  five  dollars,  and  also  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  some  of  the 
biographical  sketches  are  pretty  free- 
ly contributed,  we  are  moved  to  admi- 
ration. It  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
publisher's  business,  not  in  that  form, 
but  in  the  form  of  advertisements  by 
their  patrons. 

The  third  part  is  a  well-arranged, 
extensive,  and  convenient  "American 
Newspaper  Directory,"  giving  the  names, 
days  of  issue,  circulation,  &c.,  of  a  good 
list  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 

VOL.  VI." 


in  the  United  States  and  British  Amer- 
ica, and  is  a  laborious,  successful,  and 
useful  piece  of  cataloguing. 


OT^R  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

**  Th^  Iliad  qf  Hcmer;'  translated  into  English 
Blank'Tcrse  by  Wv.  Cullsx  Bbtaht.  R.  Rvo. 
cloth.    Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

**  Pauag^  from  the  KnglUh  Note-Bookg  of  Na- 
thaniel Uauihome.^  2  vols.  12mo.  cloth.  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

**  Quten  JTortcnss,  A  Li/e-Pieture  of  the  Napol^ 
onio  Sra.^  A  Historical  NoTel.  Sto.  cloth.  D. 
Appleton  6t  Co. 

**  Borne  Sctnet  and  Heart  ShidieBP  By  Grioe 
AoniLlB.  New  Edition.  12mo.  cloth.  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

'*  The  Caged  Lion.**  A  Norel  by  Chaklottb  M. 
YoROi,  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
12mo.  cloth.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

'<  Henrietta  Temple,  a  Love  Story/'  by  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  DisRAXLi.  Cheap  Edition.  8vo.  paper. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

**Jfommeen'e  Jlietory  of  BomtJ"  Translated,  with 
the  author's  sanction,  and  additions  by  Rer.  VV. 
P.  DicuoN,  D.  D.,  Unirersity  of  Glasgow.  New 
EdiUon,  4  vols.  12mo.  cloth.  Vol.  III.  C.  Scrib- 
ner  it  Co. 

**  JSloeution ;  the  Sources  and  Elemente  qf  its 
PotDtr!'*  A  text'book  for  schools  and  colleges.  By 
Prof.  J.  H.  McIltatrb,  of  Princeton.  12mo. 
cloth.    O.  Scribner  &  Co. 

••  Wonders  qf  Arehitedure.**  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Lxfibrs.  (Illustrated  Library 
of  Wonders.)    12mo.  cloth.    C.  Scribner  «Ss  Co. 

*^  Lifting  the  VeiL"  16mo,  cloth.  C.  Scribner  & 
Co. 

"PtxfiM."  By  Dantb  Gabriel  RossBTTL  Author's 
edition.    12mo,  cloth.    Roberts  Bros. 

**Salmonia;  or  Hays  of  Fly  Fishing.""  With  some 
account  of  the  habits  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Salmo.  By  Sir  Hitmphrt  Davt,  Bart 
From  the  4th  London  edition.  12mo,  cloth,  Illus. 
Roberts  Bros 

**  Consolations  in  TYovel;  or  the  Last  Days  of  a 
Philosf^her."  By  Sib  HvHPnRT  Davy,  Bart. 
Fn>m  the  6th  London  edition.  16ino,  cloth,  UIus. 
Roberts  Bros. 

*^ Superstition  A  Foree^  JSisays  on  the  Wager  qfLaw, 
the  Wager  of  Battle,  the  Ordeal,  Torture.  By 
HxiTRT  C.  Lba.  2d  edition  revised.  12mo, 
cloth.    U.  0.  Lea. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Marri- 
age.^ By  Hush  Davy  Evans,  LL.D.  With  a 
blogrephloal  sketch  of  the  aathor.  12mo,  cloth. 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

<*  Only  a  Girl;  or  a  Physician  for  the  Soul."^  A 
Romance;  from  the  German  of  Wilbelmlne  Yon 
Hillem,  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistxb.  J.  B.  LIppIncott 
&Co. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


"  The  Annals  of   an   Eventful 

Life,"  by  George  Webbe  Dasent  (Hurst 
and  Blackett,  London),  is  praised  cn- 
tliusiastically  by  the  Qu<irUrhj  Review^ 
^nth  extracts  which  seem  to  justify  its 
favor ;  and  has  rapidly  passed  through 
four  editions.  The  "  Emile  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  the  admirable  poet 
and  essayist,  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros 
(Paris,  Librairie  Internationale),  is  high- 
ly commended,  both  as  an  imaginative 
story  and  as  a  pleasing  picture  of  early 
education  in  England.  *^  Sidney  Bel- 
lew,  a  Story,"  by  Francis  Francis  (Lon- 
don, Tinsley),  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  an  inexpert  writer,  but  con- 
tains spirited  and  instructive  sketches 
of  manly  sport  in  Scotland,  evidently 
from  life.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollopc  began 
a  new  story,  "  Sir  Anthony  Hotspur,"  in 
Macmillan^9  Magazine  for  May,  but  a 
prophet  is  needed  to  say  whether  any 
incomplete  work  of  this  imequal  writer 
will  be  good  or  bad.  But  Mr.  Trollope 
is  no  longer  content  with  novel- writing ; 
he  aspires  to  be  known  as  a  scholar  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  classics,  and  the 
next  volume  of  "Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers"  (Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood &  Sons)  is  to  bo  his  account  of 
Julius  Cffisar.  Garibaldi's  "  Rule  of  the 
Monk,"  so  severely  handled  by  the  crit- 
ics as  a  work  of  art,  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded well  enough  to  encourage  the 
old  hero  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
novel,  and  "  Cantoni,  the  Volunteer,"  is 
to  be  published  at  once.  On  the  whole, 
the  German  novelists  seem  to  contribute 
more,  just  now,  to  the  world's  amuse- 
ment than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Julius  Rodenberg's  "Von  Gottcs  Gna- 
den,"  ("  By  God's  Grace,")  a  story  of 
Cromwell's  time,  is  thoroughly  good,  in 
manner  as  well  as  in  substance,  and, 
though  twice  as  long  as  an  average 
English  novel,  wiU  doubtless  be  trans- 
lated and  become  a  favorite.  It  is  at 
once  a  remarkably  good  story  and  a 


true  picture  of  the  times  it  treats.  Gub- 
tav  Freitag's  Life  of  the  Baden  states- 
man, Karl  Mathy,  has  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance,  though  it  is  accept- 
ed as  a  faithful  biography.  Daniel  von 
Kdszony,  a  Hungarian  dramatist  of  local 
celebrity,  publishes  a  German  novel,  en- 
titled "  1872,  A  Romance  of  the  Fu- 
ture "  (Leipzig,  Pardubitz),  in  winch  he 
shows  exactly  what  the  political  histoiy 
of  Europe  is  to  be  for  the  next  three 
years,  and,  among  other  events,  assures 
us  of  the  annexation  of  all  the  South 
German  States  to  Prussia,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Frank* 
fort  as  "  Eaiser  Friedrich  VT." 

Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzkow  is  per- 
haps best  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  such  tragedies  as  "  Uriel 
Acosta,"  or  of  such  strong  and  mor- 
ally loose  novels  as  "  Wally,"  written  in 
his  "  Werther  Period."  But  his  genius 
has  deepened  and  widened  with  the 
years,  and,  at  home,  a  new  work  from 
his  pen  is  an  event  of  universal  interest 
He  has  recently  published  two  volumes 
of  "Pictures  from  Life"  ("Lebensbil- 
der,"  Stuttgart,  1870),  containing  five 
sketches  and  novels,  the  most  important 
of  which,  with  the  same  title  as  Spid- 
hagen's  well-known  "Through  Night 
to  Light,"  is  a  story  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  England,  a  period  of  which 
the  author  has  made  a  special  and  sao- 
cessful  study.  This  novelette  is  now 
published  in  English,  also,  by  Tanch- 
nitz,  Leipsic,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Ger- 
man Authors;"  and  a  new  novel  by 
Gutzkow,  "  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi,"  is 
also  announced  as  ready,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  New  York. 

That  Henri  Taino   is  a  great 

critic  and  a  great  teacher  of  critical 
principles,  no  reader  of  his  English 
Literature  or  of  his  Ideal  in  Art  will 
question.  But  we  must  rub  our  eyes 
clear,  really  to  believe  that  these  two 
stout   octavo   volumes   "De    lliitelli- 
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gence  "  (Paris,  Hachetto  et  Cie.)  are  his. 
An  attempt  at  a  complete  and  philo- 
sophical psychology  is  bold  in  any  man, 
and  seems  rash  in  one  who  has  given  so 
many  years  to  art,  history,  and  general 
literature.  But  M.  Taine  looks  on  his 
former  studies  as  the  vestibule  to  this, 
and  thinks  the  step  from  history  to 
psychology  is  but  that  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  from  the  instance 
to  the  law.  "  The  historian  writes  the 
psychology  of  the  molecule  or  the  group, 
and  what  he  does  for  the  past,  roman- 
cers and  dramatists  do  for  the  present. 
I  have  worked  fifteen  years  at  these 
special  psychologies;  I  now  attempt 
general  psychology."  And  this  he  calls 
"  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  the 
most  thought"  M.  Taine's  previous 
contributions  to  philosophy  were  acute 
as  criticisms,  but  did  not  suggest  the 
patience  or  the  breadth  necessary  to 
work  out  independently  a  theory  of 
mental  action.  We  have  but  read 
enough  of  this  elaborate  treatise  to 
feel  that  it  is  too  rhetorical  for  science ; 
that  the  author  believes  some  strange 
reports  without  conclusive  proof;  and 
that  he  is  often  ready  to  mistake  an 
apt  and  beautiful  illustration  for  an 
argument;  but  his  pages  are  always 
clear,  and  usually  fresh,  vigorous,  sug- 
gestive, and  entertaining. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  a  sore 

stumbling-block  to  translators.  The  in- 
tense impression  much  of  it  makes  on 
many  minds,  tempts  strongly  to  the  rcr 
production  of  it  in  another  language ; 
and  the  "  Horae  Tennysonianae,"  recent- 
ly published  by  a  few  English  scholars, 
in  which  they  give  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
sions of  some  striking  passages,  show, 
at  least,  that  Greek  is  better  fitted  to  be 
the  medium  for  his  peculiar  style  of 
thinking  than  any  modem  tongue,  ex- 
cept his  own  strictly  Attic  English. 
There  are  German,  French,  and  Italian 
translations  of  .many  of  his  poems; 
some  of  the  Gkrman  ones  tolerable,  none 
of  the  others.  But  the  ''In  Memo- 
nam  "  has  never  appeared  in  a  German 
dress,  until  now,  that  a  translation,  un- 
der the  title  "  Preundea-Klage,"  by  Rob- 
ert WaldmOller-Duboe,  is  announced  by 


GrOning,  in  Hamburg.  But  until  we 
see  a  rendering  in  some  other  modem 
language  of  such  lines  as  these, 

"  nigrh  wisdom  holds  xny  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  look  with  temperate  eyes 
On  glorious  insuificiencies, 
Set  light  by  narrower  perfectness^— 

we  shall  believe  them,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  "  In  Memoriam,''  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  our  mother-tongue. 
"  The  Woman-Question  "  threat- 
ens to  set  the  world  by  the  ears.  But 
in  Europe  the  form  it  takes  is  certainly 
more  promising  than  here;  for,  apart 
from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  nearly  all 
the  agitators  there  regard  the  new  move- 
ment as  designed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for 
"the  industrial  emancipation  of  women," 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  simply  a 
wider  range  of  employment  and  better 
wages  for  those  women  who  have  to 
support  themselves.  To  this  extent,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  economists  of  Europe 
have  taken  extreme  ground  for  reform, 
which  is  certainly  far  more  needed  in 
every  European  nation  than  it  is  here ; 
and  popular  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Rus- 
sia. But  nowhere  has  more  been  done 
to  convince  public  opinion  of  the  real 
necessity  for  improving  the  condition 
of  working-women,  than  in  Sweden, 
where  Frederika' Bremer  opened  the  dis- 
cussion a  generation  ago,  and  her  dis- 
ciples, Rosalie  Olivecrona  and  Sophie 
L^onhufvud,  keep  it  very  lively  now. 
But  their  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
Sorosis  and  t^  Bevolutian.  Delmoni- 
co^s  lunches  and  woman's  rights  conven- 
tions are  alike  unknown  to  them.  In-* 
stead  of  all  this,  they  have  quietly  pub- 
lished a  journal,  devoted  to  instmcting 
mothers  in  their  educational  duties,  and 
stimulating  the  zeal  of  women  and  girls 
for  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the 
arts  of  life';  and  this  journal  they  have 
tried  to  bring  into  every  Swedish  house- 
hold, with  such  success  that  it  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  circulation  through  its  ten 
years  of  life,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Scandinavian  publications. 
At  first  almost  alone  in  their  views,  the 
editors  have  been  gradually  joined  by  a 
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strong  p:irt.y  in  the  State,  until  now 
thoird  is  the  popular  Bide ;  tlic  Goyem- 
mcnt  is  with  thcni ;  large  sums  have 
been  flpent  in  providing  schools  to  give 
iui  good  aiL  education  to  girls  as  that 
open  to  boys ;  and  so  many  trades  and 
profesBionB  luo  opened,  or  opening,  to 
them,  that  Sweden  may  be  said  to  stand 
next  to  the  United  States  in  the  variety 
and  freedom  it  gives  to  female  labor. 
Printing,  book-binding,  photographing, 
engraving,  Avatch-making,  book-keep- 
ing, and  lithographing  are  among  the 
kinds  of  business  now  regularly  prac- 
tised by  women  in  Sweden ;  many 
otUces  of  state  have  been  declared  open 
to  both  sexes  indiflferently,  and  the  two 
universities  have  recently,  by  order  of 
the  Government,  made  their  courses  of 
medical  instruction  accessible  to  women 
on  precisely  the  eame  conditions  as  to 
men.  The  new  Gorman  ^Voinm'8  Adto- 
C(ite  (Der  Frauenaiivaltj  edited  by  Jenny 
Ilirsoh,  Berlin,  Otto  Lowenstein),  of 
which  the  tirst  number  appeared  in 
April,  is  divoted  to  the  same  cause — 
of  impwving  the  position  of  women 
by  imprv>viug  women  themselves— and 
is  remarkably  silent  on  political  ques- 
tions. But  Mr.  Mill  has  just  stirred  up 
the  London  meeting  of  his  "  Women's 
SutVrage  Society  ''to  believe  that  tbe 
dangiT  of  government  here  is  not  from 
tyranny,  but  fi\>m  indolence,  and  that 
public  life  needs  women  to  give  it  pur- 
pi»se  and  energy.  At  Turin,  Signora 
Giulla  Molino-Colombini  has  found  en* 
eour«igement  enough  in  her  special  work 
of  reforming  and  extending  the  educa- 
tion of  women  to  lea^l  her  to  prepare  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  evUtion,  in 
three  volumes^  of  her  eaaays  on  the  sub- 
ject ^"  Sulla  £ducazione  della  Donna  ^, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  the  present  agitation  has  evoked. 

Napoleon  HI.  has  met  with  a 

new  rebuke  ftom  the  Pope.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  lon^  since  purchased  a 
couslderable  part  of  the  Aventine  TTiH^ 
ou  which  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars 
formerly  stood,  sod  has  been  digging  it 
oat,  BAkduatt  iiBDOCtesI  diico¥«Bs  ererr 
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been  exposed,  and  adjoining  it  lies  Do- 
mitian's  palace;  but  just  here  Napole- 
on^B  purchase  ends.  Ho  had  recently 
negotiated  for  the  next  property,  and 
the  deed  was  ready,  when  the  Pope  in- 
terfered to  forbid  the  sale,  and  is  about 
to  make  all  excavations  impossible,  by 
building  a  new  church  on  the  ground  as 
it  now  lies.  Rome  has  nearly  four  hun- 
dred churches  already,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  more;  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween French  energy  and  Bcienco  in  an- 
tiquarian researches,  and  the  poor  old 
Pope's  pretense  of  excavations  close 
by,  with  a  superannuated  invalid  or  two 
shovelling  away  indefinitely,  is  too  strik- 
ing to  be  permitted ;  and  then,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Church  has  not  sho^'n  zeal 
enough  in  these  days  of  "  infallibility." 

The  exhibition  of    the    Boyal 

Academy  was  opened  in  London  at  the 
end  of  April,  and,  with  it,  all  the  throng 
of  minor  galleries  that  regularly  sur- 
round it  as  satellites.  Among  names  fa- 
miliar to  Americans,  Sir  Edward  Land^ 
seer,  Mr.  Daniel  Alaclise,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Mr.  T.  Faed,  and  Mr.  Elmore,  are  said  to 
be  fairly  represented.  But  Mr.  Millais,  in 
a  number  of  striking  works — said  to  be 
the  best  he  has  ever  painted — seems  to 
attract  more  attention  than  any  other 
English  artist ;  while  3L  Gerome,  with 
his  *"  Jerusalem,''  and  still  more  with  his 
*' Death  of  Marshal  Xey,"  quite  bears 
oflf  the  honors  of  the  exhibition,  al- 
though M.  Alma-Tadema  also  contri- 
butes to  it.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  not 
represented  here,  but  has  two  landscapes 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  water-colors,  which  are  said  to 
present  wonderful  and  entirely  new  ef- 
fects or  light.  The  opening  of  the 
Academv  was  saddened  bv  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Maclise,  one  of  Its  mo^ 
eminent  members,  who  had,  ini.leeil.  de- 
clined both  its  presidency  an<.l  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood  finom  the  Crown.  The 
Paris  •*  salon  "  is  this  year  quite  desert- 
ed by  many  of  the  first  French  artists, 
such  as  Meis^nier  and  Gen'^me  ;  and  a 
picture  by  Regnault  is  the  centre  of  at- 
tnctioD,  representing  Salome,  just  after 
the  dance  which  bought  John  the  Bap- 
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Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian  has  not  yet 

published  his  promised  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Life,  which  will  contain  all 
the  information  yet  collected  on  tho 
vexed  question  whether  organisms  are 
ever  spontaneously  produced  out  of  in- 
organic matter.  But  he  foreshadows,  in 
a  letter  to  tho  London  Times,  his  own 
judgment  on  the  question,  by  reporting 
some  startling  experiments  lately  made 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Frankland.  They 
prepared  some  solutions  containing  or- 
ganic matter,  and  hermetically  sealed 
them  in  vessels  containing  no  air  what- 
ever; they  then  submitted  them  to  a 
great  heat,  above  300°  Fahrenheit,  for 
four  hours,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
germs  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
present ;  yet,  after  a  few  weeks,  under 
favorable  conditions,  living  organisms, 
many  of  them  of  kinds  wholly  un- 
known before,  were  found  in  the  solu- 
tions. A  full  account  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  precautions  taken  in 
them  to  prevent  error,  is  promised  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  study  of  "  mental  time," 

"personal  equation,"  **the  speed  of 
the  nerve-fluid,"  or  "  the  velocity  of 
thought,"  is  fascinating  to  many  inqui* 
rers.  Let  an  observer  watch  for  a  ball 
to  fall,  and  himself  try  to  drop  another 
at  the  same  instant ;  it  will  take  time 
for  the  impression  on  his  eye  to  reach 
his  mind,  for  the  perception  to  set  the 
will  in  action,  and  for  tho  volition  to 
move  his  muscles,  and  the  question  is, 
How  much  time  ?  Ligenious  methods 
of  inquiry  have  been  devised,  and  some 
curious  results  obtained,  which  are  sum- 
med up  by  Mr.  M.  Poster  in  Nature. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
in  a  frog,  the  volition  goes  from  the  will 
to  the  muscle  at  the  rate  of  about  nine- 
ty-three feet  a  second ;  but  in  a  man,  at 
least  one  sixth  faster.  Sensations  ap- 
pear to  travel  to  the  brain  at  greater 
speed,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain ;  on 
the  average,  the  whole  "  mental  time  " 
required  to  receive  an  impression  by  the 
Bight,  and  give  a  voluntary  signal  of  it, 
is  about  one  sixth  of  a  second ;  but  by 
tiie  touch,  one  seventh  of  a  second  is 
Bofficient.    But  if  the  mind  has  to  dis- 


criminate between  two  signals,  more 
than  a  seventh  of  a  second  additional  is 
necessary. 

There  is  much  zeal  shown  by 

British  astronomers  in  preparing  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  next  De- 
cember, which  will  be  total  on  a  line 
running  from  Odemira  in  Portugal, 
through  Cadiz,  and  a  little  north  of 
Gibraltar,  to  Syracuse  and  Mount  Etna 
in  Sicily.  It  is  proposed  to  send  out  at 
least  two  expeditions,  one  of  them  to 
Gibraltar,  supplied  with  a  full  appara- 
tus of  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  &e.,  and 
with  not  less  than  twenty  skilled  ob- 
servers in  each,  and  to  make  the  "  co- 
rona," which  has  been  seen  around  the 
sun  in  former  eclipses,  and  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, the  principal  object  of  attack. 
The  astronomer  of  the  SpedatoVy  how- 
ever, regards  this  problem  as  solved, 
and  predicts  that  the  observation  will 
establish  his  view,  that  the  corona  and 
the  zodiacal  light  alike  are  produced  by 
innumerable  meteors  revolving  around 
the  sun,  forming,  perhaps,  myriads  of 
streams,  each  moving  in  a  long  ellipse, 
like  that  ascribed  to  the  meteors  of  our 
August  and  November  showers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  new 

essays  ("Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection,"  London,  Mac- 
miUan)  are  charming,  and  though  less 
of  their  contents  is  new  than  was  ex- 
pected, we  have  read  every  page  of 
them  with  deep  interest.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  author's  refusal 
to  admit  that  "  natural  selection  "  will 
account  for  all  the  changes  necessary  to 
produce  man  from  lower  forms  of  life. 
He  holds  that  mental  modifications 
largely  take  the  place  of  physical  ones 
in  man,  and  that  his  social  nature  leads 
to  cooperation,  by  which  the  strength 
of  each  helps  all ;  so  that  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest "  ceases  to  be  the  control- 
ling physical  law  of  life,  and  natural 
selection  is  held  in  cl^k.  In  his  opin- 
ion, therefore,  the  development  of  man 
must  have  been  carried  on  under  some 
other  laws  as  yet  unsuspected. 

The  recent  famous  sale  of  the 

Demidoff  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
followed  by  a  sale  of  the  same  Prince's 
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cabinet  of  curiosities  and  antiquities, 
in  which  the  furious  rivalry  of  pur- 
chasers has  made  folly-prices  more  sur- 
prising than  those  of  the  Dutch  portraits. 
Lord  Dudley,  for  example,  bought  an 
incomplete  set  of  S&vres  porcelain,  each 
piece  containing  a  bird  in  medallion, 
upon  a  Turkish-blue  ground,  for  855,000 
francs — a  little  more  than  four  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  for  each  piece — although 
the  painting  is  said  to  be  in  rather  bad 
taste,  and  is  certainly  not  of  the  best 
age,  having  been  made  in  Louis  XV.'s 
time.  A  pair  of  secretaries  in  elaborate 
buhl-work,  in  an  intricate  and  inelegant 
style,  brought  111,000  francs,  and  small- 
er articles  prices  proportionately  high. 

Two    new  volumes  of  poetry 

have  appeared  in  London  within  a  fort- 
night, to  wliich  the  critics  pay  more 
than  common  resjject  —  "Poems,  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti"  (F.  S.  Ellis), 
and  "  Poems,  by  Charles  Kent "  (Tuck- 
er), lilost  of  Mr.  Kent's  volume  had 
been  published  before,  but  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  is  new.  "Wo  have 
not  yet  seen  either ;  but  the  extracts  in 
critical  journals  show  merit  in  both. 
These  poets  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  reaction  against  the  long- 
dominant  influence  of  Tennyson — ^the 
reaction  which  Swinburne  and  Morris 
have  already  carried  so  far ;  their  effect 
is  always  to  say,  with  simplicity  and 
directness,  what  they  mean  to  express ; 
while  Tennyson  is  forever  suggesting 
many  things  which  he  does  not  say.  It 
is  this  endless  suggestiveness  which 
makes  the  Laureate's  verses  infinitely 
dear  to  minds  which,  by  habit  and  tem- 
per, brood  and  linger  upon  them ;  and 
repulsive  to  so  many,  who  feel  that  the 
true  way  of  poetry  is  the  direct  and 
narrow  way  to  the  heart,  on  which  all 
that  is  artificial  is  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  literature  that  the 
reaction  gn)ws  sharper  every  day,  and 
that  Mr.  Tennyson's  influence,  for  the 
time,  is  on  the  wane,  though  his  name 
ia  still  the  first  among  living  British 
'Writers,  and  its  immortality  assured. 

— -Hdlle.  Valentine  de  Cessiat,  a 

^  Lamartine,  has  undertaken  to 

d  edit  hii  letters  and  unpub- 


lished manuscripts.  She  requests  all 
persons  who  have  any  of  them,  to  lend 
them  to  her  for  this  purpose.  Like  Cice- 
ro, of  whom  he  was  in  so  many  respects 
a  copy  in  little,' Lamartine  was  too  Tain 
and  too  vacillating  for  lasting  success 
in  public  affairs ;  but  like  him,  too,  he 
had  brilliant  talents,  high  culture,  and 
most  amiable  traits  in  social  life,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  his  private  correspondence.  The 
publication  of  parts  of  this  will  con- 
tribute more  to  his  fame  than  all  that 
he  has  himself  given  to  the  world  since 
the  "  History  of  the  Girondists." 

On  December  17, 1770,  Beethoven 

was  bom  at  Bonn,  and  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
celebration  of  his  centennial  festival,  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  when  every  pro- 
duction he  has  left  will  be  heard  again 
from  Strasburg  to  Warsaw.  Hermann 
Schmid's  drama,  "Beethoven,"  which 
was  presented  in  Vienna  last  winter,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  German  thea- 
tres with  general  enthusiasm,  and  new 
interest  is  felt  in  every  reminiscence  of 
the  great  mcister's  life  that  books  can 
furnish.  The  festival  in  December  vrill 
be  observed  in  every  town  in  Germany. 

The  four  hundredth  birthday  of 

Albert  DQrer  will  be  celebrated  on  May 
21,  1871.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  to- 
gether in  Nurembierg  every  known  work 
of  his  at  that  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  kind  consent  and  aid  of  those 
who  own  his  productions  is  expected ; 
but  where  they  cannot  be  moved,  it  is 
proposed  to  collect  copies,  and  espe- 
cially photographs  of  them,  so  that  the 
festival  shall  offer  as  complete  a  re- 
presentation as  can  ever  be  seen  of  Dft- 
rer's  productive  powers.  The  rugged 
old  Socrates  of  art  is  the  fashion  now, 
and  the  two  rival  lives  of  him  publish- 
ed last  year  have  greatly  stimulated 
curiosity  to  understand  his  great  gen- 
ius ;  so  that  Nuremberg  will  doubtless 
be  a  centre  of  attraction  for  travelling 
Americans  next  Spring. 

The  profound  interest  felt  by 

the  people  of  Germany  in  the  scientific 
inquiries  of  the  day,  is  best  shown  by 
tlie  great  success  of  the  series  published 
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by  Ltlderitz,  Berlin,  entitled  "  Collec- 
tion of  Scientific  Lectures"  (^'Samm- 
lung  Wiasenschaftlicher  Vortruge "), 
which  has  now  reached  its  ninety-sixth 
number ;  a  discussion  by  the  great  phy- 
sician and  anthropologist,  Rudolf  Yir- 
chow,  of  "  Skulls  of  Men  and  Apes." 
This  series  far  exceeds,  in  scientific  value, 
any  thing  ever  attempted  before,  for 
popular  reading,  in  any  language.  It 
has  included  contributions  from  many 
of  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  Eu- 
rope, and  upon  almost  every  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  capa- 
ble of  being  made  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  For  instance,  "The 
City  Government  of  London,"  "The 
Speed  of  Feeling  and  Will,"  "Alco- 
hol," "  The  Historical  Growth  of  Free 
Trade,"  "  The  Origin  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Human  Race,"  and  "  The  Value  of 
Machinery  in  Agriculture,"  are  som6  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  numbers 
which  happen  to  lie  before  as  now,  and 
all  of  them  are  handled  with  tall  know- 
ledge and  marked  ability — ^many  of  them 
in  a  lively  and  telling  style.  Another, 
on  the  "  Glacial  Epoch  of  the  Earth," 
by  Alexander  Braun,  has  just  appeared, 
and  has  been  welcomed  very  widely  as 
the  most  complete  and  intelligible  sum- 
mary yet  made  of  the  proofs  that  there 
was  such  an  epoch,  and  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  formation  and  nature  of 
glaciers.  Of  course,  the  author  does 
not  enter  on  the  vague  theories  now  so 
much  discussed,  as  to  the  astronomical  or 
geographical  causes  of  the  earth^s  great 
winter,  but  confines  himself  to  accepted 
facts.  There  are  indications  that  the 
scientific  passion  which  has  already 
seized  the  people  of  (Germany,  and 
which  is  now  breaking  out  in  France, 
as  the  wonderful  sale  of  the  "  Wonder- 
Books  "  the  three  last  years  shows,  will 
soon  extend  to  England  and  America. 

Herr  Max  Wirth,  Director  of 

the  Swiss  Statistical  Bureau  in  Berne, 
has  set  an  example  to  similar  officers 
in  all  nations,  by  compiling,  with  the 
assistance  of  leading  statesmen  and 
economists  throughout  the  republic,  a 
general  statistical  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  Switzerland.    It  is  thoroughly 


classified,  and  as  complete  in  all  depart- 
ments— ^political,  industrial,  geographi- 
cal, and  economical — as  it  could  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  bulk ;  and  was  so 
eagerly  welcomed  at  home,  that  the 
whole  edition  printed  was  taken  up 
there  immediately,  before  any  copies 
could  be  exported.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  confirmed  hereafter,  and  will  be  a 
standard  work  of  its  kind  and  date. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  just 

published  a  census  of  the  population, 
showing  that,  in  Belgium,  2,041, TBI 
people  speak  only  French,  2,400,401 
speak  only  Flemish,  while  808,561  speak 
both.  It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
should  learn  two  languages,  both  in 
constant  use  about  them ;  but  the  par- 
tisans of  each  tongue  are  accused,  by 
the  friends  of  the  other,  of  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  latter  out  of  pride. 
Of  course,  both  languages  are  badly 
corrupted.  The  Flemish  Volksblad  of 
Brussels  gives  the  following  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  French  spoken  by  some  of 
the  people  of  that  city:  "C'est  moi 
parlez  franz6  et  me  promenez  a  la  verte 
allez.  Lo  flamand  et  troz  bas."  This 
is  encouraging  to  those  who  want  to 
make  French  not  only  fashionable,  but 
universal. 

The  vexed    question,    whether 

crime  ought  ever  to  be  punished  with 
death  by  law,  has  never  been  discussed 
with  a  more  conscientious  effort  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  than  of  late  in  the 
North  German  Parliament.  After  any 
number  of  speeches  and  pamphlets,  it 
was  decided,  in  May,  that  the  death- 
penalty  should  be  retained  for  delibe- 
rate murder  only.  The  delegates,  and 
others,  are  now  collecting  and  publish- 
ing what  they  have  found  to  say  on  the 
subject;  but  the  arguments  are  very 
similar  to  those  already  familiar  to  our 
debating  societies  here. 

Count  Bismarck  seems  likely  to 

be  the  subject  of  as  many  books  as 
Napoleon  HL  himself;  although  the 
Prussian  statesman  has  only  become  a 
prominent  historical  problem  since  1866, 
when  the  literature  of  the  coup  cTetat 
already  formed  a  library.  The  two  men 
are  often  compared ;  but  his  bitterest 
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enemies  do  not  express  the  same  per- 
sonal hatred  and  contempt  for  him  wliich 
the  reds  of  Paris  feel  towards  Napoleon. 
This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  German 
phlegm,  which  disapproves  systems, 
where  the  passion  of  a  Frenchman  de- 
tests their  author.  The  last  w^ork  on 
Bismarck,  however,  is  by  a  Frenchman, 
M.  J.  Vilbort,  and  the  German  critics 
generally  declare  that  he  shows  an  in- 
timate acqnaintance  with  their  national 
life  and  politics  which  would  be  credit- 
al>le  in  a  native,  and  is  unprecedented 
in  a  foreigner. 

A  farmer  in  Savoy  the  other  day 

plowed  up  a  bronze  statue,  which  was 
sent  to  Geneva.  It  proved  to  be  a  Bac- 
chus, of  the  best  period  of  classic  art. 
The  figure  is  nine  inches  high,  and  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Faun  and  the  Nar- 
cissus of  Pompeii. 

Anton  Vollert  has  completed,  in 

six  volumes,  the  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  criminal  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries ('*  Criminalgeschichten,"  Leipzig, 
Brockhaus),  which  he  began  three  years 
ago.  The  cases  rendered  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care,  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  upon 
each  of  them  has  been  condensed  with 
great  industry,  and  with  some  spirit 
and  taste.  All  the  world  finds  a  cer- 
tain fascination  in  such  tales,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  wholesome  to  read  true 
ones,  than  the  utterly  false  inventions 
of  most  of  the  novelists  who  deal  largely 
in  crime.  Vollert's  book  will  well  bear 
studying  by  fiction-writers,  and  much 
of  it  is  as  strange  as  their  wildest  fan- 
cies.' 

The  German  theatre  is  active 

and  productive  this  year.  A  new  tra- 
gedy, by  Finkenstein,  "  The  Last  of  the 
Tarquins,^'  has  had  a  great  success  in 
Breslau.  Arthur  Mtlller  has  been  em- 
ployed to  translate  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "  Cid  "  of  Comeille, 
and  to  adapt  them  for  the  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich.  Spielhagen,  whose  novels 
have  lately  sprung  iAto  fame  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Gkrmany,  has  just  finished 
a  new  drama,  "Hans  und  Grete,"  or 
*'  Jack  and  Peg/'  made  out  of  his  novel 
of  the  sime  name,  which  has  been  re- 


presented with  great  success  in  Ham- 
burg.   Mendelssohn's  *'  St  Paul "  has 
been  turned  into  an  opera  at  Dussel- 
dorf.    But  the  great  musical  question 
of  t\c  day  is,  whether  Wagner's  "Meis- 
tersinger  "  is  or  is  not  a  great  success. 
It  has  been  heard  in  Vienna  and  several 
smaller  cities,  and,  more  recently,  with 
great  scenic  splendor,  at  Berlin.    Opin- 
ions are  violently  at  issue.     Some  of 
the  classicists  actually  hiss  it  as  worth- 
less; and  General  Count  von  Moltke, 
when  the  second  act  closed,  was  heard 
to  remark,  ^^  It  is  sometimes  as  bad  as 
this  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but 
then,  we  can  demand  the  close  of  the 
debate  there  I "    On  the  other  side  arc 
the  musical  pre-Raphaelites,  who  hail 
it  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  great- 
est revival  of  the  art  the  world  has  yet 
seen.    It  is  rumored  that  Wagner  is  to 
be  invited  to  Berlin,  as  Court  Musical 
Director.    In  Paris,  the  stage  is  mainly 
given  up  to  the  ballet,  of  which  even 
Don  Quixote  is  made  the  burden,  the 
rueful  knight  fighting  his  windmills  imd 
tossing  in  his  blanket,  to  music  by  Du- 
grato,  and  to  flimsy  operas,  one  of  them 
founded  on,  or  at  least  named  for,  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe.     But  at  the  Gymnase, 
Victorien  Sardou's  new  drama,  "Fer- 
nande,"  has  succeeded  brilliantly — far 
beyond  any  of  his  former  works ;  though 
rather  because  of  its  loose  moral  tone, 
apparently,  than  of  its  artistic  merits— 
and  has  called  up  reminiscences  of  a 
few  years  ago,  when  Sardou  was  a  poor 
adventurer  in  a  bare  garret,  who  needed 
a  vivid  imagination  to  describe  a  good 
dinner.    He  is  now  rich  and  popular, 
and  is  this  year  the  fashion.    A  favorite 
way  of  working  with  him  has  been  to 
"  get  up  "  stirring  and  even  tragic  scenes 
in  real  life,  especially  with  his  mistresses, 
of  whom  he  has  had  a  lung  series,  in 
order  to  dramatize  them  for  the  public; 
and  these  "  original  ideas,"  he  confesses, 
have  sometimes   practically  cost  him 
dear.    At  the  "  Nouveautes,"  a  comedy 
by  the  Countess  de  Chabrillon,  called 
"  TAmdricaines,"  and  representing  the 
crooked  course  of  love  between  a  Yan- 
kee beauty  and  a  French  marquis,  at- 
tracts some  attention. 
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Waimata  led  the  way  far  up  the  hill- 
side to  a  grassy  hollow,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  luxuriant  dilo  and  tutui 
trees.  A  little  stream  of  water  ran 
down  brightly  from  the  hillside  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  before  us  and  far 
below,  through  the  opening  in  the  for- 
est, appeared  the  clear  and  tender  blue 
of  the  ocean.  The  storm  had  now  quite 
passed  over,  and  the  far-extending  se- 
rene was  undisturbed ;  but  a  multitude 
of  soft  cloud-shadows  followed  each 
other  over  its  surface,  casting  into  a 
momentary  shade  the  white  lateen  sails 
of  canoes  that  were  now  putting  to  sea 
again,  or  allowing  them  to  shine  with 
momentary  splendor  in  the  unsteady 
sunlight.  We  had  reached  a  great  ele- 
vation above  the  sea ;  and  the  horizon 
seemed  to  stand  up  at  our  own  level,  a 
barrier  of  blue  ocean  that  reached  to  the 
sky,  and  seemed  to  blend  with  the  at- 
mosphere itself.  Fleecy  cumulus  clouds 
appeared  as  if  resting  upon  the  remoter 
ocean ;  and  the  nearer  islands,  with 
their  central  lagoons  of  mirror-like 
water,  their  plumed  belts  of  palm  and 
cocoa  nut  trees,  and  their  white  fringe 
of  beating  suif,  seemed  to  float  not  less 


lightly  upon  the  quiet  sea;  while  the 
faint  outlines  of  the  most  distant  land 
were  spread  like  films  of  delicate  tint 
upon  the  airy  distance.  How  can  I  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  that  placid  realm 
of  blue  !  We  paused  long,  gazing,  hand 
in  hand — gazing  into  that  refulgent 
domain  of  color  and  mysterious  dis- 
tance. 

Waimata  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  I  wish  we  were  there  I "  said 
she,  pointing  to  one  of  the  remotest  of 
the  islands. 

"  Would  you  leave  Fiji  ? "  I  asked.    ] 

"  Not  for  any  one  but  you." 

"Dearest,  I  would  gladly  take  you 
thither ;  but  how  shall  we  escape  ? "  re- 
turned I. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  how  shall  we  escape  ?  My 
father  would  kill  us  if  we  should  be 
captured  in  our  fiight.  Perhaps  we  can 
go  to  that  near  island,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  a  beautiful  atoU  that  lay  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  leeward. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered.  "  The 
Tnatani  (trade-wind)  would  soon  bring 
the  war-canoes  of  the  king  after  us." 

Waimata  mused  a  moment.  At  lasfc 
she  said :  i 
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KATA  led  the  way  far  np  the  hill- 
>  a  grassy  hollow,  surrounded  on 
ddes  by  luxuriant  dilo  and  tutui 

A  little  stream  of  water  ran 
biig^tly  from  the  hillside  at  the 
if  the  wood ;  before  us  and  far 
through  the  opening  in  the  for- 
^>eared  the  clear  and  tender  blue 
)cean.    The  storm  had-  now  quite 

oyer,  and  the  far-extending  se- 
as undisturbed ;  but  a  multitude 
b  cloud-shadows  followed  each 
3Ter  its  surface,  casting  into  a 
itary  shade  the  white  lateen  sails 
)ed  that  were  now  putting  to  sea 
or  allowing  them  to  shine  with 
ktary  splendor  in  the  unsteady 
it.    We  had  reached  a  great  elc- 

aboye  the  sea ;  and  the  horizon 
;  to  stand  up  at  our  own  level,  a 
of  blue  ocean  that  reached  to  the 
id  seemed  to  blend  with  the  at- 
ere  Itself.  Fleecy  cumulus  clouds 
ed  as  if  resting  upon  the  remoter 
and  the  nearer  islands,  with 
central  lagoons  of  mirror-like 
their  plumed  belts  of  palm  and 
at  trees,  and  their  white  fringe 
ing  foif,  seemed  to  float  not  less 


lightly  upon  the  quiet  sea ;  while  the 
faint  outlines  of  the  most  distant  land 
were  spread  like  films  of  delicate  tint 
upon  the  airy  distance.  How  can  I  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  that  placid  realm 
of  blue  !  We  paused  long,  gazing,  hand 
in  hand — gazing  into  that  refulgant 
domain  of  color  and  mysterious  dis- 
tance. 

Waimata  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  I  wish  we  were  there  I "  said 
she,  pointing  to  one  of  the  remotest  of 
the  islands. 
.  "  Would  you  leave  Fiji  ? "  I  asked.    ] 

"  Not  for  any  one  but  you." 

"  Dearest,  I  would  gladly  take  you 
thither ;  but  how  shall  we  escape  ?"  re- 
turned I. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  how  shall  we  escape  ?  My 
father  would  kill  us  if  we  should  be 
captured  in  our  flight.  Perhaps  we  can 
go  to  that  near  island,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  a  l>eautifnl  atoll  that  lay  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  leeward. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered.  "  The 
mntani  (trade-wind)  would  soon  bring 
the  war-canoes  of  the  king  after  us." 

Waimata  mused  a  moment.  At  last 
she  said :  : 
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•  ^  I  can  tell  you  where  we  can  go  safe- 
ly.» 

**  Where  is  it,  mata-^nanu  (bird-eyed 
one)?" 

"  To  the  Enchanted  Island." 

'*  But  where  does  the  Enchanted  Is- 
land lie  f  " 

"  We  can  hardly  see  it,"  returned  she, 
indicating  the  remotest  land  in  the 
southern  horizon.  *'  It  is  far  from  here. 
But  it  is  where  lovers  go." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I.  "  I  have 
long  wanted  to  know  where  the  Lover's 
Land  could  be  found." 

Then  Waimata  sang  to  me,  without 
other  answer,  the  following  verses — 
which  I  have  divested  as  far  as  possible, 
in  translating,  of  the  Fijian  idiom, 
though  I  have  accurately  preserved 
their  rhythm : 

WAIMATA'S    SONG. 

Dsxp  in  the  bosom  of  the  woBtcm  ocean, 
PftTted  by  long  leagues  of  sweeping  billows, 
Far  from  any  sight  or  dream  of  mainland, 
lies  my  dear  if^land,  my  Enchanted  Island. 

Thither,  when  sweet  honrs  like  this  unloosed, 
Bestless  fifes  my  fiaincy,  lilce  the  lenggi ;  * 
Land  of  palm  and  coral,  land  of  summer, 
Lover's  land,  and  not  a  land  of  sorrow. 

niere  the  mirf  on  hollow  reefii  glnwR  fire-like, 
Benewing  aye  its  brilUaBoe  and  white  splendor. 
Bunting  with  the  impatience  of  the  ocean, 
Yet  never  bearing  any  man  to  danger. 

I  hear  Its  mighty  breakers  thunder  shoreward, 
Sounding  the  restless  tale  of  trampling  tnzges ; 
I  see  the  rushing,  splendid,  nunlit  billows, 
Followed  and  wreathed  with  prijon-tinted  Tapon; 

Gemmed  fh>m  base  to  crest  with  shining  bubbles, 
AIItc  and  radiant,  restless,  glorious,  mighty. 
How  they  storm  the  slant  beach,  burst  in  fvcnzy, 
And  dash  upon  the  green  grass  of  the  margin  I 

Those  bright  waves  bring  never  aught  but  pleas- 
ure-, « 
By  that  sweet  and  azure  sea  no  sorrow. 
Fain,  or  death,  is  wrought  on  loyal  lovers ; 
Haste  we  hence  to  that  Enchanted  Island ! 

She  ceased  her  sweet  improvisation  ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  drew 
my  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  caressed 
it. 

!  "  My  white  rose,"  said  she,  "  they  will 
kill  you  if  you  do  not  follow  their  cus- 
toms. It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  live  here 
after  to-day." 

"Dear  Waimata,"  answered  I,  "do 

.  *  Van-of-war  hawk. 


not  fear  that  I  cannot  manage  them 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  reach  this  is- 
land you  tell  me  of?" 

"  It  is  really  such  an  island,"  she  re- 
turned quickly,  replying,  woman-like 
rather  to  my  thought  than  to  my  words 
"  My  cousins  Olona  and  Pupuli  have 
been  there." 

"  And  who  lives  there  ? " 

"  Only  lovers." 

"  And  how  are  other  people  kept  from 
finding  their  way  to  this  place  ?  " 

"  Nani-nui  (the  god  of  lovers)  directa 
their  canoes  elsewhere.  None  but  real 
lovers  can  possibly  learn  the  way  to  the 
island." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  there  ? " 

"All  that  Nani-nui  teaches.  They 
love." 

"  But  do  we  not  love  each  other  al- 
ready ? " 

"  It  is  true.  But  there  we  should  do 
nothing  else  but  love." 

"  Then  we  should  starve,"  returned  I. 
"  It  is  better  to  stay  here  and  be  well 
fed," — ^rather  petulantly ;  for  sometimes 
it  makes  men  peevish  to  have  love  made 
to  them ;  and  I  was  a  lad  of  that  per- 
verse sort.  Yet  I  did  not  speak  in  mere 
moodiness.  The  events  of  the  morning 
had  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  me, 
that  my  very  nature  seemed  to  have 
suffered  under  their  dark  influence.  I 
even  felt  a  desire  to  leave  this  sweet 
scene  and  ctmpany,  and  to  return  to  the 
revelling  below. 

Waimata  instantly  perceived  the 
change  in  my  tone.  She  cried  out  with 
terror, 

"  Ah  I  do  not  say  so.  If  you  stay  on 
this  island,  you  will  become  like  the 
nganga  viaoll  (native  men),  and  do  like 
them.  But  they  will  ti^e  me  away 
from  you,  and  make  me  marry  Pohaku 
(the  absent  chieftain)  when  he  returns 
from  his  voyage." 

Even  while  she  spoke  I  was  startled 
by  a  sound  that  seemed  premonitory  of 
all  that  she  feared.  The  long  blast  of  a 
conch-shell  rang  out  faintly  from  the 
valley  below.  We  listened,  motionless. 
It  was  repeated ;  but  we  made  no  an- 
swer, hoping  that  we  might  escape  dis- 
covery.   But  our  track  had  been  traced 
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in  the  grass;  we  were  followed;  and 
soon  a  sonorous  voice  from  a  nearer 
glade  called  our  names  distinctly,  and 
cried,  '*To  the  high-priest  I  Return 
immediately  1  '* 

"  Let  us  not  go,"  said  Waimata.  "  We 
shall  see  terrible  things." 

"  We  will  hide  ourselves,"  I  answered. 
But,  as  I  spoke,  we  heard,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  that 
approached  our  retreat 

Waimata  trembled.  Why  were  we 
pursued  and  abruptly  recalled  in  this 
manner  ?  No  jealous  notice  had  been 
taken  heretofore  of  our  association ;  we 
had  never  avoided  being  seen  in  each 
other's  company,  and  were  accustomed 
to  wander  alone  with  as  much  freedom 
as  Paul  and  Virginia  in  their  lonely  is- 
land.   Was  this  an  ominous  summons  ? 

We  knew  that  we  could  not  now,  if 
we  would,  conceal  ourselves;  and  we 
dared  not  pause.  We  rose  reluctantly 
» from  the  soft  grass,  and  turned  our  steps 
down  the  hillside ;  and  shortly  we  met, 
as  he  ascended  the  flowery  path  in 
search  of  us,  the  herald  with  his  conch- 
shell. 

"  E  vUirmti  (Hurry)  I "  said  he ;  and 
added,  *^The  cooking  of  the  men  is 
nearly  done.  The  high-priest  enjoins 
that  you  appear  at  the  feast,  and  bring 
his  daughter  with  you.  He  has  released 
you,"  turning  to  Waimata,  **  from  the 
tdbuJ* 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  there  was 
no  apparent  anger  in  the  summons. 
Nor  did  I  regret  that  they  obliged  me 
to  appear  at  the  banquet.  At  the  least, 
Waimata  and  I  must  look  on  during  its 
progress.  Should  we  be  compelled  to 
join  in  it  ? 

We  retraced  our  steps  together,  silent, 
as  if  leaving  Eden,  though  each  with  a 
different  reason.  To  her,  the  return 
seemed  longer  than  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain;  to  me,  the  reverse  was  the 
case. 

As  we  entered  the  place  of  the  ovens, 
the  herald  blew  a  powerful  blast  upon 
the  conch-sheU,  and  then  cried  out, 

'*  Behold  the  son  of  the  white  man, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  great  priest  I 
The  great  priest  commands  them  to  be 


present,  that  they  may  learn  tlie  sweet- 
ness of  the  feast  I  " 

Poor  Waimata  trembled  violently  as 
these  words  were  pronounced,  but  she 
did  not  speak  a  word ;  and  I  fervently 
^  hoped  that  her  quick  feminine  wits 
would  devise  a  way  to  save  herself,  at 
least,  from  a  forced  participation  in 
these  terrible  rites.  She  could  not 
plead  the  religious  interdict  which  for- 
bade women  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
men,  for  that  edict  her  father  had  just 
suspended.    What  could  she  do  ? 

As  for  myself,  I  did  not  care  so  much. 
Certainly,  I  could  not  disobey  the  com- 
mand of  the  priest,  for  I  was  alone,  and 
quite  in  the  natives'  power.  They  might 
add  me  to  their  horrible  bill  of  fare 
without  the  slightest  ceremony  or  com- 
punction. Why  should  I  not  comply 
unhesitatingly  with  the  priest's  com- 
mand ?  Yet,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
try  to  escape  unobserved.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  a  certain  tattooed  and 
brawny  warrior  kept  constantly  near 
me,  and  closely  eyed  my  movements. 
He  was  the  king's  runner — a  man  who 
had  traversed  on  foot,  bearing  a  mili- 
tary proclamation,  the  distance  from  the 
king's  town  to  the  farthest  village  of 
the  island,  not  less  than  twenty-one 
miles,  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  such  an  agile 
guard  as  this.  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
inevitable. 

No  sooner  had  Waimata  and  I  rejoin- 
ed the  group  of  revellers,  who  filled  the 
grove  of  tutui-trecs  near  the  temple, 
than  the  opening  of  the  ovens  b^;an. 
These  were  trenches,  ten  feet  in  length 
and  about  five  in  depth,  filled  to  the 
Jevel  of  the  earth  with  heated  stones 
and  packages  of  flesh  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  thickly  wrapped  in  folds  of 
the  giant  banana-leaf,  and  heaped  over 
with  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  to  retain 
the  heat  during  the  cooking  process. 

Vegetables  and  meats  prepared  for  the. 
table  in  this  way  have  a  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  does 
not  survive  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cooking.  This  culinary  process  is  call- 
ed the  lunau ;  and  under  this  name  it 
is  known  and  practised,  not  only  in  the 
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Yiji  TJ>«H«^  but  tbionglioiit  the  extent 
of  PolTDesiA.  At  last  I  was  to  tee  it 
applied  to  the  dark  purpose  of  canni- 
baJiffOL  The  Fijian  natires  prefer  hu- 
man fleeh,  cooked  in  this  manner,  to  any 
other  food,  and  actoall j  discriminate  its 
finvon  with  the  guijto  of  experienced 
epicure*. 

The  hea<l-co<A  walked  among  the 
earth-c<»Tered  otctis,  and  snaffed  the  t»- 
pors  that  oozed  from  their  thick  caps 
of  loam  and  banana-leaves.  When,  at 
last,  his  experienced  nostril  recognized 
the  precise  flavor  which  indicated  that 
their  contents  were  suflScientlj  steamed, 
he  gare  a  signal  to  a  number  of  stalwart 
men  who  were  called,  from  their  office, 
uUni—''  earth-worms,''  or  '•  borer?.'' 

These  adranced  to  the  fuming  ovens 
and  rapidly  threw  off  the  earth,  employ- 
ing for  the  purpose  a  kind  of  6CO<^  or 
shovel  made  of  the  large  mottled  tor- 
toise-shell. Then,  snatching  the  upper- 
most layer  of  still  hot  stones  from  the 
steaming  packages  l>elow,  and  dexter- 
ously totssing  them  aside,  they  removed, 
with  gigantic  woollen  knives,  the  great 
packages  of  food  from  among  the  heat- 
ed stones. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  nearest  <7/i- 
manu  and  tamarind  trees  mats  had  been 
spread  upon  a  layer  of  fine-leaved  fern- 
fronds  ;  and  large  wooden  dishes,  carv- 
ed from  the  trunk  of  the  J//o-trec,  were 
ma^lc  ready  to  receive  the  repast.  Not 
less  than  two  hundred  of  these  platters 
were  laid  ;  and  vegetables,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  the  Icalo-rooU  and  a  few  bread- 
fruits, were  already  brought  on  in  small- 
er wooden  dishes. 

Then  the  conch-shell  sounded  again, 
giving  the  signal  for  the  feast. 

The  "  food-bearers,"  twenty  in  num- 
ber, receivccl  from  the  **  borers,"  upon 
smooth  slalM  of  tamarind  plnnk,  the 
packages  of  banana-leave<(.  Marching 
In  single  file,  they  bore  these  to  the 
banquet! ng-mats.  With  a  dexterous 
movement  they  freed  the  packages  of 
their  contents,  and  deposited  them, 
•teamf  ng  hot,  opon  the  great  platters. 

Meanwhile,  tiie  people  were  seating 

or  |«th«r  reclining,  quite  in 
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edges  of  tlie  laata.  A  perfect  Babd  of 
chattering  coaftMioii  prevafled;  and, 
when  the  '^  fiiod-bearen  ^  appeared,  the 
clamor  was  doiihM.  Tct  there  was  no 
longer  any  turbnknee  ot  disorder.  The 
savages  were  now  in  the  best  spirits. 

Waimata  left  me  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Omng  to  her  fiither,  she 
engaged  him  in  earnest  conversation. 
He  frowned,  then  smiled.  What  she 
said  I  could  not  hear ;  bot  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  had  prevailed  upon  him 
to  replace  her  under  the  taVUj  which 
forbade  her  to  join  in  the  feast.  She 
turned  to  rejoin  me,  but  a  gesture  from 
the  priest  deterred  her.  He  motioned 
her  away.  She  obeyed  reluctantly,  and 
I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she  passed 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  taking  the 
path  that  led  toward  my  father's  house. 

When  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
she  turned  around,  unobserved  except 
by  me,  and,  taking  fit>m  her  brow  the 
fillet  of  oftia  blossoms  that  she  wore,- 
she  kissed  it  and  tossed  it  with  a  light 
gesture  toward  ne.  By  this  act  the 
Fijian  lover  invokes  good  luck  at  part- 
ing. In  a  moment  she  was  lost  to  sight, 
and  I  was  left  without  a  friend  among 
the  savages. 

I  looked  back  upon  the  feast,  which 
was  already  spread.  The  larger  part 
of  the  bodies,  in  fragments,  filled  heap- 
ing-full  the  great  platters.  Vegetables 
and  fruits,  but  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  were  provided.  The  smell  of 
the  steaming  banquet  came  up  strongly. 
I  shudder  to  remember  that  the  perfume 
seemed  a  dreadful  delight  to  me,  tired, 
hungry,  and  worn  after  the  fierce  excite- 
ments of  the  dav. 

The  natives  fell  to  eating  like  htmgry 
wolves.  I  still  retained,  however,  suffi- 
cient repugnance  to  cannibalism  to  have 
declined  the  repast,  had  I  been  left  to 
my  own  choice.  But  the  messenger 
from  the  high-priest  came  to  me,  bear- 
ing a  fork  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
elaborately  carved  in  a  very  hard  but 
light  wood. 

"  The  great  priest  sends  you  Na  Vh- 
dre-undre  (the  name  of  his  fork),  and 
bids  you  use  it  in  honor  of  the  king's 
god." 
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At  the  same  time  another  messenger 
brought  me,  upon  a  small  wooden  plat- 
ter, a  fragment  of  the  revolting  food. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  escape  for  me. 
The  natives  ceased  eating,  and  looked 
at  me.  I  hesitated,  and,  for  a  moment, 
there  was  perfect  silence.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  approaching  step  was  heard— a 
quick,  imperious  step,  that  crushed  the 
tamarind-twigs  sharply  under  foot. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  new-comer.  He  emerged  from 
the  thicket  at  a  point  directly  opposite 
to  where  I  sat ;  and,  before  any  one  else, 
I  recognized  him,  and  shrank  suddenly 
away  in  time  to  avoid  his  notice. 

It  was  my  father  I 

He  buret  indignantly  upon  the  scene, 
his  eyes  fixed  now  upon  the  orgies 
which  he,  like  me,  now  beheld  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  upon  the  high-priest 
who  presided  over  them.  Fresh  from  the 
docile  nations  of  Tonga,  my  father  had 
not  learned  the  danger  of  defying  the 
Fijian  temper.  Entering  abruptly  into 
the  presence  of  the  revellers,  he  re- 
proached them  eloquently;  he  blazed 
with  indignation;  and  the  very  rash- 
ness of  his  daring  abashed  them.  Cast- 
ing a  piercing  glance  upon  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  assembled,  *^  What  means  this 
wicked  revel  ?  "  demanded  he.  "  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  the  men  of  Fiji  devour 
their  brothers  ? " 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  one  of  the 
borers,  rattling  his  necklace  of  sharks' 
teeth  as  be  spoke,  and  smiling  grimly. 

'*  Are  there  no  pigs  upon  the  island," 
continued  my  father,  *Hhat  you  must 
eat  this  shameful  food?  Do  not  the 
hills  produce  the  ohia,  the  maia  (plan- 
tain), and  the  vi-apple  ?  Are  there  not 
fish  in  the  sea,  and  poultry  in  your  gar- 
dens? Is  the  crop  of  the  bread-fruit 
and  the  dalo  utterly  dead,  that  you 
should  kill  and  eat  your  countrymen  t " 

"You  speak  truly,"  said  the  borer; 
"  but  these  things  are  scarce,  and  bakolo 
is  sweeter  and  more  plentiful" 

"  Wretched  men,"  rejoined  my  fath- 
er, ''  do  you  not  know  that  the  Great 
Spirit  Is  displeased  when  you  kill  men 
and  devour  their  flesh  ? " 

The  people  murmure'd  sullenly.     I 


trembled  for  my  father  as  he  addressed 
these  severe  words  to  such  heady  sav- 
ages. I  saw  the  executioners  handle 
their  clubs  uneasily,  and  feared  lest  my 
father  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  sud- 
den rage,  as  other  missionaries  in  the 
South  Seas  had  already  fallen.  But  my 
father's  fearless  air  combined  with  the 
now  somewhat  quieter  temper  of  the 
savages  to  lessen  the  danger.  Wliile 
all  eves  were  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  new-comer,  I  found  an  opportunity 
to  slip  away  unobserved ;  and,  conceal- 
ed behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  pandanitS' 
tree,  I  watched  the  varying  passions  that 
swayed  the  revellers.  They  glanced  * 
restlessly  at  each  other,  evidently  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  unwelcome  intru- 
sion upon  their  banquet.  A  grim  smile 
of  humor  played  upon  the  face  of  the 
chief-priest. 

"  Perhaps  the  nganga  e  (foreigner)  is 
hungry,"  said  he.  "  Let  him  partake 
of  the  hakolo,  and  he  will  not  be  so 
angry  with  us." 

Had  my  father  appeared  half  an  hour 
earlier  upon  the  scene,  the  savages 
would  have  forced  him  to  share  their 
feast,  or  slain  him  in  anger  at  his  re- 
fusal. But  one  approaches  wild  ani- 
mals with  comparative  safety  after  they 
have  been  fed.  My  father  did  not  lose 
his  self-possession  at  the  proposition  of 
the  priest,  nor  did  he  tempt  the  canni- 
bal temper  by  abruptly  declining  it. 
Forgettuig  his  sternness,  he  answered, 

"  I  thank  the  priest  for  his  invitation. 
But  how  can  I  like  that  which  I  have 
never  learned  to  like  ? " 

^''Bakolo!  hakolof'*  cried  a  hundred 
tumultuous  voices.  "Let  the  foreign 
priest  eat  hikolo  !  There  is  abundance 
here  to  suit  his  appetite  I " 

Their  wild  eyes  kindled  again  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  white  nan  so  com- 
pletely in  their  power.  The  friendly 
king  was  absent  upon  an  expedition 
against  ^  distant  island,  and  the  party 
of  the  high-priest  had  absolute  control 
during  his  absence.  They  were  hostile 
to  my  f&ther,  for  the  king  had  said, 
"  These  priests  make  me  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er the  English  religion  will  not  serve 
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better ; "  and  he  bad  extended  beartj 
aid  to  mj  father's  work. 

Two  Datires,  wbo  atooid  near  me, 
apoke  as  follows  in  an  nndertone : 

**  Did  TOO  erer  eat  hakolo  haori  (white 
man's  flesh)  \  ^ 

•*  Once,  in  the  island  of  Milo.  There 
we  captured  a  boat's  crew  of  English* 
men  dming  the  last  Tulai  vra  (rainy 
moon).     We  had  a  great  feast." 

Imagine  the  alarm  with  which  I  heard 
this  dreadful  "asirle.^  There  could  be 
but  one  fate  in  reserve  for  mv  father. 

I  saw  the  borers  and  the  earth-worms 
glance  at  their  implements;  and,  at  a 
signal  from  the  priest,  two  of  the  exe- 
cutioners and  a  cook  left  the  company 
and  went  toward  the  place  of  ovens,  as 
if  to  prepare  the  fires  for  another  vic- 
tim. 

I  was  about  to  betray  my  conceal- 
ment, and  to  intercede  for  my  father's 
life ;  but  at  that  moment  his  voice  rose 
clearly  above  the  tumult — ^for  the  sav- 
ages had  continued  their  clamor  since 
the  priest  desired  my  father  to  eat. 

"Agreed,"  said  my  father;  '*I  wiU 
eat  haholo,  if  you  still  insist,  after  I 
shall  have  spoken  to  you.  But  first  let 
me  tell  you  a  story,  and  by  that  time  I 
ahall  be  hungrier  than  I  am  now,  and 
you  will  have  a  fresh  appetite." 

The  Fijian  is  not  vrithout  a  sense  of 
humor ;  and  my  father,  long  practised 
at  dealing  with  the  Polynesian  savages, 
knew  that  the  surest  way  to  disarm  their 
temper  was  to  approach  tliem  with  hu- 
mor. His  utmost  address,  however,  was 
needed  here.  His  life  would  cost  the 
priest's  party  nothing  more  than  the  fine 
of  a  ffrw  whale's  teeth. 

AddrcMing  his  dangerous  audience, 
my  father  UAd  iham  stories  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands— a  country  in  which  the 
Fijian  feels  great  interest.  For  these 
•arages,  though  separated  from  their 
comparatircly  civilized  kindred  by  an 
Interral  of  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  regard  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
Utter  as  the  very  ideal  of  power  and 
protperitjy  and  look  upon  their  roler  as 
th«  most  polniot  of  prinoes. 

^Wa  tn  gUd  to  liear,^  aaid  the 

mitflil'       * ^  Hmrall,  of  the  great 


kiEg  Kamehaemha,  and  of  the  foreign 
Jodge,^  who  brought  the  laws  to  the 
kingdooL  But  do  thej  never  eat  men 
in  Hawaii?" 

''They  do  not,  and  nerer  did.  If 
they  had  eaten  men,  they  would  never 
have  had  one  king  oyer  all  the  islands, 
and  a  great  Judge  from  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  No  people  can  be  powerful 
who  eat  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  citi- 
zens." 

"  But  the  Hawaiians  eat  dogs !  " 

"  Certainly." 

"A  warrior  cannot  live  upon  dogs. 
He  must  eat  the  flesh  and  the  noo  (spirit) 
of  men." 

*'  But  suppose  there  were  no  need  of 
fighring  ?  "  said  my  father. 

*•  Then  we  might,  perhaps,  live  with- 
out MioloP 

This  was  a  more  important  admission 
than  I  had  ever  heard  from  a  Fijian 
warrior.  He  is  not  the  only  Polynesian 
savage  who  ranks  human  flesh  as  the 
most  important  article  of  his  food,  and 
uses  every  pretext  to  obtain  it.  He 
manifests  no  shame  and  practises  no 
concealment  with  regard  to  this  cus- 
tom. His  religious  precepts,  the  habits 
of  his  society,  and  even  his  filial  and 
firatcmal  duties,  are  construed  as  justi- 
fying this  hunger,  and  cannibalism  is 
ingrained  in  a  hundred  ways  into  the 
very  fibre  of  the  Fijian.  "When,  there- 
fore, I  heard  the  high-priest  admit  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  cannibalism, 
I  felt  that  my  father's  words  had  pro- 
duced at  least  a  part  of  their  intended 
effect,  and  that  he  had  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages.  The  Fijian,  in  his  ordi- 
nary mood,  is  a  sufiSciently  amiable  sav- 
age. Volatile,  social,  irritable,  voluble, 
he  may  be  called  the  Frenchman  of  the 
Pacific. 

To  suit  the  talkative  mood  of  his  au- 
dience, my  father  turned  his  speech  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which,  if  not 
quite  Socratic,  was  entirely  to  his  pur- 
pose, for  M  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
natives.  Their  principal  men  plied  him 
with  questions  and  dilemmas,  arguing 

*  Chief-Jnstioe  Lee,  who  framed  the  Coiistita* 
lion  of  tlic  Ilflwaiinn  GorertiThent 
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the  adyantages  of  their  own  customs 
and  the  demerits  of  those  which  he  ad- 
Tocated,  and  drew  the  most  glowing 
^  pictures  of  the  felicity  which  awaited 
the  Fijian  warrior  in  the  land  of  spirits. 
My  father  replied  with  great  eloquence 
and  readiness ;  yet  I  well  remember  that 
the  savages  then  seemed  to  me  to  hold 
their  own  in  argument.  I  was  at  heart 
as  much  Fijian  as  English. 

The  debate  happily  closed  without  a 
quarrel.  Evening  approached,  and  the 
savages  began  to  scatter  to  their  houses, 
promising  to  think  upon  the  questions 
that  my  father  had  earnestly  urged  upon 
them.  They  presented  him  with  a 
whalers  tooth  in  token  of  respect,  and 
iUogically  proceeded  to  execute  a  war- 
dance  and  to  sing  a  tumultuous  heathen 
song  in  his  honor. 

Occupied  with  their  latest  impres- 
sions, the  natives  made  no  search  for 
me ;  and,  when  I  saw  them  pacified,  I 
felt  assured  that  they  were  the  most  in- 
teresting people  in  the  world.  When 
their  song  was  finished,  my  father  made 
a  prayer  in  the  Fijian  tongue ;  the  sav- 
age sitting  among  the  wrecks  of  the 
feast,  seemed  to  listen  with  interest; 
but  I  slipped  rapidly  away,  hoping  to 
reach  home  before  my  prolonged  ab- 
sence should  be  remarked.  I  made  a 
slight  detour  in  order  to  avoid  the  place 
of  the  ovens.  But,  as  I  passed  the  bure, 
I  met,  to  my  dismay,  one  of  the  "  earth- 
worms,'' a  gigantic  and  ferocious  native 
of  Lakemba.  He  was  busily  heating 
watsr  in  a  large  earthenware  caldron 
that  was  already  simmering  over  a  brisk 
fire  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"Why  do  they  not  bring  out  your 
father!"  he  cried.  "Tlie  ovens  are 
ready,  and  the  water  boils.'' 

**  They  will  not  hurt  him,"  I  answer- 
ed, trembling,  for  "  swift-coming  death  " 
seemed  written  in  the  face  of  the  fright- 
fhl  tattooed  savage. 

"  Ah  I  then  we  will  eat  him  another 
day,"  observed  the  earth-worm.  "  The 
men  of  Lakemba  are  often  hungry." 

I  must  have  betrayed  renewed  alarm  4 
at  these  words,  for  the  wretch  at  once 
profifered  me  a  kind  of  cannibal  com- 
fort: 


"Never  fear,"  said  he;  "I  ate  my 
father  at  the  last  full  moon.  What  the 
Lakembans  say — that  old  men  are  bad 
eating — is  all  nonsense.  In  two  months 
you  will  learn  to  like  their  fiesh." 

"  What  have  you  in  that  pot  ?  "  I 
asked,  willing  to  change  the  subject  of 
conversation.  • 

"  The  head  of  the  tall  chief.  It  is  to 
make  a  drinking-bowl  for  the  priest. 
He  must  have  a  big  stomach  (apunui) 
who  can  empty  such  a  goblet  as  this." 

And  he  sought  to  detain  me,  in  order 
to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he 
proposed  to  convert  the  cranium  into  a 
sacerdotal  drinking-bowl. 

But  I  had  seen  enough  of  horrors  for 
the  nonce ;  a  mental  reaction,  indeed, 
was  commencing ;  and,  making  my  es- 
cape from  the  presence  of  the  grim  offi- 
cial, I  was  soon  well  on  my  way  toward 
my  father^s  house. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  grove  began  to  gather 
around  my  pathway.  All  was  quiet. 
The  few  houses  that  I  passed  were  quite 
deserted,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  had  apparently  flocked  to- 
ward the  place  which  I  had  lately  left. 
As  I  pressed  homeward,  the  only  audi* 
ble  sounds  were  the  shrill  chirping  for- 
est-voice that  the  natives  think  to  be 
produced  by  the  tree*shells,  and  the 
deep  murmuring  rote  of  the  surf  upon 
the  coral  reef. 

Suddenly  a  light  figure  bounded  from 
the  thicket,  and  fell  eagerly  upon  me, 
almost  as  a  leopard  springs.  It  was 
Waimata. 

"  Dearest,"  said  she,  "  why  have  you 
waited  so  long  ?  I  feared  that  they  had 
slain  you." 

"  They  would  not  let  me  come  away," 
returned  I.  "  They  wished  to  make  my 
father  and  me  eat  with  them." 

"  I  saw  him  going  thither,  and  dread- 
ed that  he  might  never  come  away. 
Then  I  hid  myself  to  watch  for  you." 

The  patient  girl  had  lain  in  ambush 
ever  since  the  feast ;  she  was  faint  and 
worn  after  the  excitements  of  the  day'. 

"  Have  you  waited  here  all  the  after- 
noon for  me  ? "  asked  L 

"  Tes,  dear.    I  dared  not  go  further 
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tern  yon;^  and  she  kissed  me  with 
tropical  kisses,  and  welcomed  me  back 
as  one  returned  from  the  grave.       « 

Since  that  time  I  have  known  the 
friendship  of  cultured  women;  yet  I  ney- 
er  felt  a  thrill  so  exquisite  as  of  this  wild 
hour,  when  this  deep-eyed  girl  greeted 
me  in  the  deep  Fijian  wood.  From  the 
heart  of  danger  I  came,  at  a  step,  to 
the  very  heart  of  love.  The  forest  was 
utterly  still,  and  the  cool  gloom  was 
pierced  by  a  level  lance  of  sunlight  that 
shone  across  the  ocean  into  its  depths. 
A  scarlet  bird  sailed  along  its  track, 
and,  wavering  in  the  air  an  instant  be- 
fore us,  settled  at  Waimata's  feet. 

"It  is  the  lover's  omen,"  cried  she. 
**  That  bird  only  appears  to  those  who 
are  soon  to  be  made  very  happy." 

We  rose,  and  went  together  a  few 
steps  farther  to  my  father's  house.  It 
was  empty. and  silent. 

"If  we  could  only  live  here  togeth- 
er I "  said  L 

"  Your  parents  would  not  permit  it," 
answered  Waimata. 

"  Alas  I  no.  They  wish  me  to  love 
no  one  here.  They  wish  me  to  go 
across  the  waters  (to  England)  before  I 
love." 

"Perhaps  we  could  go  across  the 
waters  to  the  Enchanted  Island  I  " 

"I  fear  there  is  no  canoe  strong 
enough  or  swift  enough  to  take  us 
there,"  said  I,  But  I  secretly  resolved 
to  learn  what  I  could  concerning  this 
Lover's  Island,  in  which  she  evidently 
believed  so  firmly. 

This,  however,  was  no  time  to  discuss 
projects  of  flight.  Waimata  was  faint 
and  hungry;  she  had  fasted  since  the 
morning. 

**  We  wiU  thmk  of  it,"  said  I,  as  I 
began  rummaging  the  calabashes  and 
wicker-work  closets  in  which  our  pro- 
Tisions  were  wont  to  be  stored. 

I  found  some  vi-apples,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, and  a  cold  chicken  which  my 
mother  had  providently  set  away  against 
my  return  from  the  mountiun  expedi- 
tion, upon  which  she  supposed  I  was 
gone,  for  I  had  got  into  a  bad  way  of 
zefeixing  all  my  absences  to  the  hills; 
«^  €••  «4|^  luKW  iappoied,  listening 


to  the  accounts  which  I  rendered  of  my 
frequent  disappearances,  that  I  was  glT- 
en  to  long  and  lonely  meditations  upon 
their  summits,  after  the  manner  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  Lake  district. 

I  spread  the  viands  before  Waimata, 
and,  seating  myself  beside  her,  we  ate 
heartily.  It  increased  my  already  rav- 
enous appetite  to  see  Waimata's  hun- 
ger. The  chicken,  the  fruit,  and  a  large 
goblet  of  cocoanut-milk,  speedily  were 
not.  Polynesian  lovers  find  no  disen- 
chantment in  the  act  of  eating. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  I,  "  we  will  d«5- 
cidc  upon  a  plan  for  escaping  from  this 
island.  But  now  I  expect  my  father, 
and  he  must  not  know  that  we  have 
been  together.  Do  not  tell  any  one,  if 
yoa  love  me,  that  we  have  seen  each 
other  to-day." 

"  If  I  love  you ! "  said  Waimata. 
"  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  I  never  doubt  it" 

"  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  "  re- 
turned Waimata. 

"  More  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Waimata,  child-like,  wished  me  al- 
ways to  make  this  answer  to  her.  Un- 
like the  women  of  civilization,  she  did 
not  insist  upon  variety  in  the  assurances 
of  my  aifection.    I  used  to  say  to  her, 

"  Must  I  always  repeat  a  mea  pupuU 
(a  foolish  formula)  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  just  as  well  the  thousandth 
time,"  she  would  answer,  "  as  I  liked  it 
the  first  time  you  said  it." 

We  clung  together  in  a  parting  em- 
brace, her  "  prodigal  dark  hair "  min- 
gled with  mine,  her  warm  kisses  mixed 
with  mine.  I  know  not  how  long  we 
might  have  lingered  together,  indulging 
our  dream  of  youth  and  love,  our  mur- 
mured words  concerning  a  future  in 
Waimata's  Enchanted  Island,  but  sud- 
denly I  saw  a  shadow  moving  in  the 
room. 

We  started  up. 

It  was  the  shadow  of  a  man's  head, 
moving  against  the  eastern  wall. 

I  glanced  out  of  the  door.  The  level 
beams  of  the  sunset  poured  up  through 
a  long  westward  avenue  of  trees,  just 
touching  the  placid  blue  waters  beyond 
the  reef;  the  sun  was  about  to  sink  be- 
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nind  them.  The  light  made  aa  aureole 
of  my  father^s  gray  hair,  as  he  walked 
slowly,  with  bended  head,  toward  his 
house.  His  shadow  had  returned  be- 
fore him. 

"  Fly  instantly,"  said  I  to  Waimata, 
"  or  we  are  discovered  ! — through  the 
eastern  door  I  Meet  me  at  sunset,  to- 
morrow, in  the  great  palm-grove !  " 

She  passed  from  me  as  swiftly  as  the 
canoe  glides  away  at  the  touch  of  the 
land-breeze,  and  vanished  through  one 
door  but  an  instant  before  my  father 
entered  upon  the  opposite  side. 

**  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  **  what  have 
you  been  doing  to-day  ?  " 

"I  have  been  watching  the  storm; 
and  since  then  in  the  niountains." 

"  Did  you  see  nothing  of  what  the 
natives  have  been  doing  ?  " 

"  I  heard  a  great  shouting,  and  saw 
the  warriors  running  toward  the  shore 
with  their  clubs ;  but  I  went  the  other 
way." 

At  that  age  I  held  the  crude  opinion 
that  prevarication  was  not  lying,  and 
that  deceit  was  always  wrong.  I  had 
not  then  learned  the  occasional  merit 
and  virtue  of  mendacity,  as  when  one 
welcomes  a  friend  who  has  come  pre- 
cisely at  the  wrong  moment.  But  no- 
body, except  my  father,  studied  moral 
philosophy  in  Fiji.  I  had  saved  my 
conscience ;  and  my  father,  luckily,  was 
too  preoccupied  to  question  me  closely. 

My  mother  soon  entered  with  my 
younger  brother,  having  completed  her 
daily  visits  amung  the  native  women ; 
and  the  little  home-circle  was  reunited 
at  the  close  of  this  eventful  day. 

Fn  >m  scenes  of  the  wildest  ferocity  I 
was  thus  transferred  at  once  to  the  sphere 
of  gentle  life.  I  was  again  a  member  of 
an  English  family,  and  the  sound  of 
English  speech  alone  met  my  ears,  for 
in  our  home  the  Fijian  language  was 
strictly  tabooed. 

Nothing  was  said  among  us  of  the 
wIM  events  of  the  day.  The  short 
tropical  twilight  had  barely  faded  out 
of  the  sky  before  I  was  glad  to  seek  my 
bed.  But,  in  spite  of  the  day's  fatigue, 
I  could  Bot  rest.  Its  excitevieDt  still 
boiled  in  me,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Fi- 


jian braves  seemed  to  have  entered  in- 
to my  blood. 

Waimata  and  the  Lover^s  Island — 
these,  too,  were  themes  upon  which  the 
changes  rang  in  my  brain.  How  to  get 
the  dear  dusky  maid  away  from  the 
surveillance,  the  anxieties,  the  danger 
of  this  savage  island  ?  A  hundred 
plans  presented  themselves ;  but  I  could 
do  nothing  without  more  definite  knowl- 
edge. 

Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep;  and, 
in  a  dream,  I  fancied  that  Waimata  and 
I  were  living  alone  upon  the  island  of 
Nayau,  situated  upon  our  northeastern 
horizon  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  island,  though  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  water,  and  wood,  was  uninhabit- 
ed ;  for  the  natives  regarded  it  as  the 
abode  of  the  minor  gods  of  their  my- 
thology— the  luve-norwai^  or  "  children 
of  the  waters."  Of  these  nearly  a  hun- 
dred existed — wild,  goblin-like  beings, 
who  came  from  the  sea  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  occupied  this  lovely  island. 
Hence  it  was  tabooed  a  sacred  or  inter- 
dicted place ;  no  htiman  foot  was  allow- 
ed to  land  upon  it  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  and  then  but  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  an  offering  of  fruit  and  ani- 
mals to  the  gods.  Death  was  the  pen- 
alty of  violating,  even  by  mistake  or 
accident,  this  ordinance. 

Upon  this  fertile,  lonely,  and  lovely 
island  I  imagined  Waimata  and  myself 
living,  alone  and  happy.  It  was  the 
most  vivid  of  dreams.  I  had  never 
been  to  the  island,  but  its  scenery  was 
minutely  pictured  to  me  in  my  sleep ; 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  dream-im- 
pressions, fhe  image  remained  with  me 
after  wakiiig,  like  the  distinctest  real- 
ity. I  was  skeptical  enough  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  small  gods  who  dwelt  there ; 
yet,  like  the  Fijian  natives,  I  believed 
implicitly  in  dreams,  and  I  accepted 
this  one  as  a  revelation  of  my  future, 
and  determined  to  fly  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, with  Waimata,  to  this  solitary  is- 
land. Could  we  escape  thither  unsus- 
pected I  was  confident  that  we  should 
avoid  pursuit.  How  should  we  accom- 
plish the  hegira  of  love  ? 

At  sunset  I  met  Waimata  in  the  for- 
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est,  according  to  our  agreement,  and 
laid  my  plan  before  her.  At  first  she 
objected  to  the  sacrilege  which  it  in- 
Tolyed,  but  her  heart  pleaded  eloquent- 
ly against  her  fear  of  the  tabu,  and  she 
finally  acquiesced  in  my  scheme.  We 
determined  to  go  by  night,  when  first 
the  quadrature  of  the  moon  should  be 
accompanied  by  favorable  winds,  thus 
securing  light  enough  to  steer  the  prop- 
er course,  and  enough  of  gloom  to  avoid 
pursuit,  in  case  an  alarm  should  be 
given. 

"We  shall  easily  get  there,"  said 
Waimata ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
never  want  to  come  away." 

Nor  had  I  the  slightest  fear  that  the 
time  would  ever  pass  heavily  in  Wai- 
mata's  company.  The  adventure,  too, 
suited  the  color  of  my  temperament; 
for  I  had  inherited  from  my  father 
something  of  the  daring  and  adven- 
turous spirit  which  had  led  him  from  a 
happy  home  to  the  savage  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.  The  pioneer  mission- 
ary combines,  indeed,  a  strong  infusion 
of  dash  and  romance  with  the  graver 
purposes  that  lead  him  to  savage  coun- 
tries. The  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
might  sometimes  be  overpowered  by 
his  privations  and  his  loneliness,  were 
it  not  for  the  excitements  of  the  adven- 
tures upon  which  *he  embarks.  The 
sense  of  power  and  independence  would 
make  Nayaa  my  delightful  kingdom, 
and  Waimata  should  be  its  queen. 

I  pictured  to  myself,  in  short,  the 
most  romantic  life  upon  the  lonely  is- 
land to  which  we  were  going.  I  had 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  same  well- 
worn  copy  which  had  been' familiar  to 
my  father's  own  boyhood;  and  with 
Waimata  I  fancied  myself  living  year 
after  year  in  houses  of  our  own  deft 
construction,  or  in  airy  perches  woven 
among  the  branches  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and  at  once  turned  my  best  endeavors 
to  the  problem  of  reaching  the  land  in 
which  I  anticipated  so  much  happi- 
ness. 

Luckily,  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Island  of  the 
Gods.  But  how  to  escape  pursuit  and 
recapture  ? 


It  was  now  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
and  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  reach 
Kayau  within  the  week«  A  war  was 
raging  between  the  Lakembans  and  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  island,  the 
Lakembans  having  been  worsted  in 
several  conflicts,  both  in  their  war- 
canoes  and  during  an  attempted  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  territory.  This  had 
emboldened  the  Yiti-lomans — for  so  the 
other  tribe  was  called — ^to  assume  the 
ofiensive.  It  was  well  known  among 
us  of  Lakemba,  that  they  contemplated 
a  descent  in  force  upon  us  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  they  would  most  prob- 
ably land  upon  our  windward  coast, 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  wliich  lay  the  island  of  Nayan. 
The  efifect  of  this  condition  of  things 
was  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  population  of  our  island  to  the 
windward  shore,  and  to  busy  them  con- 
stantly in  the  rude  arts  of  Fijian  war- 
fare. Canoes  were  building,  the  land- 
ing-places were  fortified,  and  guards 
were  stationed  along  the  coast  by  night, 
to  give  early  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  while  all  the  artificers  of  the 
island  were  busy  in  the  manufacture  of 
spears,  clubs,  arrows,  shields,  and  slings. 
This  unwonted  activity,  carried  on  as  it 
was  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
had  the  most  to  fear  from  the  invasion, 
left  the  leeward  shores  almost  uninhab- 
ited, except  by  night.  The  hduses 
stood  open  and  tenantless  all  day  long ; 
the  troops  of  merry  girls,  that  hereto- 
fore might  have  been  seen  every  morn- 
ing bathing  their  olive  beauty  in  the 
mountain  streams,  or  frolicking,  later 
in  the  day,  in  the  tumbling  surf — the 
fishermen's  fleets,  that  were  wont  to 
dot,  with  their  snowy  sails,  the  breezy 
bright  expanse  of  the  waters— all  had 
disappeared;  the  whole  industry  and 
curiosity  of  Lakemba  was  concentrated 
at  the  point  of  expected  invasion.  For 
though,  in  these  reminiscences,  I  have 
dealt  so  much  with  the  darker  sides  of 
the  Fijian  character,  their  people,  as  I 
have  intimated,  is  a  social  and  mercmial 
race,  making  of  war  a  pastime  and  a 
spectacle,  and  possessing  hardly  any 
more  care  for  its  sufierings,  or  any  more 
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sense  of  the  solemnity  of  death,  than 
the  lower  animals  that  seem  to  be  their 
not  rery  distant  kindred.  They  hunt 
each  other,  apparently,  for  the  mere  ex- 
citement of  the  chase.  Very  few  of  the 
Pacific  islanders  manifest  any  consider- 
able development,  indeed,  in  the  finer 
elements  of  character.  Excepting  a 
few  remarkable  individuals,  these  na- 
tions belong  to  a  very  primitive  phase 
of  growth. 

It  thus  fortunately  happened  that  the 
anticipated  invasion  withdrew,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  both  young  and 
old  from  the  western  jpart  of  the  island, 
which  was  left  in  perfect  solitude,  on 
purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  that  I  might 
prepare  for  Waimata  and  myself  the 
means  of  escape  to  Nayau. 

A  canoe  was  essential  to  our  flight ; 
but  how  to  obtain  a  canoe  ?  Had  I  sto- 
len one  and  eloped  with  the  priest's 
daughter,  certain  pursuit  and  almost 
certain  recapture  would  have  been  the 
consequences.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  me  to  provide  secretly  my  own 
canoe ;  and  that  was  an  undertaking  of 
no  small  magnitude.  A  canoe  of  two 
fathoms  in  length  was  the  very  smallest 
to  which  I  would  dare  to  entrust  our 
fortunes ;  nor  could  I  see  any  safe  way 
of  obtaining  one  except  by  constructing 
it  myself. 

The  Fijian  makes  all  but  his  largest 
canoes  from  a  single  trunk ;  first  burn- 
ing out  the  principal  part  of  the  cavity, 
and  then  reducing  the  sides  of  the  hull, 
with  an  adze,  to  a  shell  of  the  required 
thinness.  I  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  handling  of  tools,  and,  as  I  had 
often  seen  the  thing  done,  I  knew  that, 
on  occasion,  I  could  constnict  a  canoe 
quite  as  well  as  the  savage  himself. 
With  the  navigation  of  these  craft  I 
was,  of  course,  quite  familiar. 

But  to  build  even  a  small  canoe,  sin- 
gle-handed, was,  under  the  most  favor* 
able  circumstances,  a  task  for  several 
weeks.  And  as  I  must  work  by  night, 
to  avoid  observation,  there  seemed  little 
probability  that  Waimata  and  I  could 
efifect  an  early  escape  from  the  island. 
The  possibility,  too,  of  any  escape  but 
an  early  one  was  quite  doubtful,  for,  as 


soon  as  the  expected  war  should  be  over 
— and  wars  are  brief  in  Fiji — the  peo^ 
pie,  returning  to  their  homes  upon  the 
leeward  side  of  the  island,  would  soon 
discover  my  craft  upon  the  stocks,  and 
undo  the  toils  of  my  navy  yard. 

Still,  I  addressed  myself  to  canoe- 
building,  not  forgetting  to  supplicate 
the  aid  of  the  more  powerful  native 
gods  upon  my  undertaking. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  explora- 
tions for  the  purpose,  I  found,  in  a 
dense  grove  that  extended  within  two 
yards  of  the  high-water  mark  upon  the 
western  shore,  a  trunk  already  felled  by 
canoc-builders,  but  long  since  abandoned 
on  account  of  a  fiaw  in  the  wood,  which 
rendered  it  unserviceable  for  the  large 
war-canoe  that  they  desired  to  build. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  wood,  however, 
was  perfectly  sound ;  and  upon  this 
portion,  which  was  of  ample  length,  I 
commenced  at  once  to  work.  I  had 
well-nigh  blocked  out  the  form  of  my 
canoe  with  the  adze,  which  I  swung 
lustily  on  finding  the  coast  clear,  until 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  me  to 
return  home  before  my  absence  should 
excite  suspicion,  or  the  natives,  return- 
ing, should  hear  the  blows  of  my  adze. 

Upon  the  next  night,  after  a  total  of 
perhaps  fifteen  hours'  labor  upon  my 
canoe,  I  met  Waimata  at  an  accustomed 
trysting-place  in  the  wood,  and  told  her 
of  what  I  had  done.  She  was  ftdl  of 
delight ;  but,  after  a  while,  she  said, 

"  I' think  I  know  a  better  way  to  get 
a  canoe." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Do  not  work  upon  your  canoe  any 
more  until  the  fight  with  the  Viti-loma 
people  is  over.  Fq^,  on  that  day,  canoes 
enough  will  lose  their  owners,  and  per- 
haps we  can  take  one  of  them  for  our- 
selves. And  if  we  get  away  in  one  of 
them,  it  will  not  do  to  leave  a  canoe 
half-finished  in  the  wood,  for  then  the 
people  would  find  out  our  mcmao  (inten- 
tion), and  wiU  send  out  an  expedition 
to  discover  us." 

" It  is  true,"  said  L  "I  will  wait  for 
the  battle."  And  I  concealed,  that 
night,  the  hull  that  I  had  already  rude- 
ly blocked  out. 
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.  Waimata's  counsel  proved  "wise ;  for, 
within  five  days  of  this  conversation, 
the  Yita-lomans  made  their  attack  upon 
Lakcmba.  Their  fleet  numbered,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  sixty-five  war-canoes, 
each  carrying  an  average  of  about  fif- 
teen warriors,  so  that  the  invaders  mus- 
tered nearly  a  thousand  men.  The  at- 
tack, however,  instead  of  being  made  at 
the  eastern,  was  directed  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  near  the  point  Mi- 
milo. 

A  furious  battle  was  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Viti- 
lomans.  Many  of  the  invading  canoes 
were  overset ;  some  effected  a  landing, 
but  their  crews  were  captured  and  slain, 
and  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  flo- 
tilla made  its  escape.  In  the  confusion, 
as  Waimata  had  foreseen,  we  found  our 
opportunity.  When  the  fight  began  to 
turn  against  the  enemy,  I  observed  the 
occupants  of  a  small  canoe,  non-combat- 
ants, and  apparently  retainers  of  the 
invading  prince  Thalomba,  to  be  sud- 
denly panic-stricken.  Swiftly  paddling 
toward  one  of  the  faster-sailing  canoes, 
which  was  already  turning  in  flight, 
they  deserted  their  own  little  craft,  and 
were  received  on  board  of  the  larger 
canoe,  leaving  their  own  to  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  It  was  thus  borne 
slowly  toward  the  extremity  of  the 
point  upon  which  Waimata  and  I  were 
secretly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  All  the  natives  were  absorbed  in 
the  m616e,  and  no  one  but  ourselvee  no- 
ticed the  deserted  canoe.  No  more  for- 
tunate chance  could  have  occurred. 

I  asked  Waimata  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  return  home  and  take  what 
few  articles  she  could  remove  without 
fear  of  their  absence  being  noticed, 
while  I  should  make  prize  of  the  canoe. 

"No;  there  will  be  danger  that  I 
should  be  made  a  captive  at  home,  and 
prevented  from  meeting  you  again.  I 
will  go  with  you  now,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Agreed,"  said  L  "Let  us  set  out 
for  the  Enchanted  Island  this  moment." 

Never  was  resolve  turned  sooner  into 
action.  Running  along  the  edge  of  the 
shore,  and  concealed  by  the  shadows  of 
the  great  trees  that  fringed  it,  we  reach»> 


ed  the  southern  part  of  the  point  Hi- 
milo,  toward  which  the  trend  of  the 
current  was  now  bearing  the  abandoned 
canoe.  Divesting  myself  of  all  clothing 
except  the  girdle  of  native  cloth  around 
my  loins,  I  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  rapidly  toward  the  little  craft  that 
was  to  bear  my  fortunes.  I  concealed 
myself  from  sight  of  the  warriors  by 
keeping  the  deserted  canoe  in  the  exact 
line  of  vision  between  myself  and  the 
nearest  Lakemban  canoe,  which  was 
hardly  half  a  mile  distant;  for,  had 
the  least  glimpse  of  my  head  appeared 
to  the  keen-eyed  islanders,  I  should 
have  been  pursucfti  and  taken.  The 
water  swirled  around  my  shoulders. 
The  long  waves  lifted  me  into  sight  for 
an  instant,  and  then  withdrew  me  into 
their  hollo\p.  I  saw  the  slate-colored 
sharp  fin  of  a  shark  approaching  me, 
cutting  its  way  with  a  graceful  yet  ter- 
rible ripple  that  seemed  the  sardonic 
smile  of  Death.  But  I  did  not  swerve 
from  the  line  I  had  determined  to  keep. 
I  knew  that  the  ferocious  fish  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  scent  of  fresh  blood; 
and,  even  if  he  had  turned  aside  for 
me,  I  cared  little,  for  I  was  in  a  mood 
to  prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  Waimata. 
So,  steadily  holding  my  course,  I  reach- 
ed the  empty  canoe  as  the  shark  over* 
took  and  passed  mc,  so  near  that  the 
undulations  from  his  fin  came  to  me, 
woven  among  the  countless  interlacing 
ripples  that  fretted  the  surface  of  the 
billows.  Still,  completely  hidden  from 
sight,  I  did  not  venture  to  enter  the 
canoe ;  but,  keeping  behind  it,  I  urged 
it  gently  with  the  receding  tide,  and 
soon  brought  it  around  the  point  to  the 
deserted  waters  upon  the  other  side. 
All  had  been  done  as  secretly  as  though 
I  had  swam  under  water. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  covert, 
Waimata  broke  from  her  concealment, 
and  ran  toward  me.  Waist-deep  in  the 
water  I  received  her.  The  sun  set  as  we 
entered  our  little  canoe  together  and. 
turned  its  prow  from  the  shore.  I  think 
it  was  to  a  pagan  deity  that,  according 
to  the  island  custom  of  departing  yoy- 
ogen,  we  offered  up  a  Bupplication. 
From  our  garments  of  bark-doth  we 
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extemporized  a  rude  sail;  a  mast  was 
already  stepped  Id  the  canoe,  and  in  a 
few  minntes  we  were  moving  ofif  lightly 
before  a  favoring  breeze,  our  prow  turn- 
ed toward  the  sacred  island,  and  as  hap- 
py as  Fijian  lovers  ever  were  before  or 
since.  What  bounding  pleasure  was  in 
that  hour ! 

It  fell  a  little  cloudy  before  midnight, 
and  the  breeze  freshened ;  but  before  it 
became  a  gale,  we  had  reached  the  is- 
land and  landed  upon  its  lee,  and  the 


dawn  broke  serenely  upon  our  new  life 
in  that  romantic  solitude.  Our  flight 
was  unsuspected  by  either  the  Christian 
or  the  savage  parents  from  whom  we 
had  fled,  and  we  were  mourned  as  hav- 
ing been  surprised  and  carried  away 
captives  by  some  furtive  party  of  the 
retreating  invaders. 

But  Waimata  and  I  reckoned  nothing 
of  the  sorrow  or  of  the  pleasures  that 
we  had  left  behind ;  for  we  had  found 
our  Enchanted  Island. 


•»• 


A    SUMMER    SONG. 

I  WENT  flshing,  and  so  did  you. 
Pair  young  Kate,  with  your  eyes  of  blue  I 
Lazily  trolling,  morning  and  noon. 
Dreamily  strolling  under  the  moon : 
On  the  veranda  beneath  the  vines, 
Laughingly  throwing  poetic  lines; 
Thrumming  on  lightest  guitar  a  tune, 
Humming  of  distant  sea  and  lagune, 
Of  love  un whispered  and  deep  despair : 
Was  ever  flshing  so  sweet,  so  rare? 

You  went  fishing,  and  so  did  I, 

(Our  angels  surely  floated  by,) 
Up  from  the  town  to  the  far  blue  hills, 
From  heat  and  dust  to  the  cool,  pure  rills. 
But  no  fish  came  all  the  sunmier^s  day 
To  draw  my  eyes  from  your  face  away; 
And  no  wish  came  for  a  fortune-quest, 
To  draw  your  heart  from  its  new-found  rest. 
I  yearned  and  watched,  till,  in  glad  surprise, 
A  vision  of  love  flashed  in  your  eyes. 

Oh  I  we  went  flshing,  you  and  I, 
In  those  long  golden  days  gone  by. 
We  went  for  a  summer's  row  or  sail, 
And  tremblingly  found  the  "Holy  Grael;" 
The  rapturous  splendor  still  is  new. 
The  vision  is  yet  in  your  eyes  of  blue. 
Come  sun,  come  rain,  it  is  all  God's  part; 
We  only  need  hold  a  heart  for  heart; 
Through  life's  high  noon  and  the  dim  decline, 
Sweet  wife,  forever  and  ever,  mine. 
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YACHTING. 


A  FABTT  of  as  are  staying  with  the 
Hon.  Jacobas  Halibut,  at  his  charming 
country-seat  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay 
of  Acadia.  His  lawn  slopes  to  the 
water,  and  in  the  cove  below  lie  moored 
boats  of  every  description ;  for  the  Hon. 
Jacobus  is  an  accomplished  sailer,  and 
goes  through  more  work,  by  way  of 
amusement,  than  any  one  but  an  Eng- 
lish squire  who  rides  to  hounds  twice  a 
week. 

It  is  breakfast-time,  and  we  linger 
pledf^antly  over  our  coflfee  and  muflins, 
discussing  the  chances  of  the  Harvards 
against  the  Oxfords  in  the  international 
boat-race,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
rises,  and,  approaching  the  window  of 
the  dining-room,  which  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  Bay,  scans  the  sky 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance  that  takes  in 
all  possibilities  of  wind. 

"  Come  on  1 "  he  calls.  "  Who's  go- 
ing with  me  in  the  yacht  ?  I  shall  be 
off  in  five  minutes." 

"I!"  "and  II"  "and  II"  "and  I!" 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  assembled 
company,  all  eager  and  exciti^d  in  a 
moment. 

"Well,  come,  *  hyper.'  If  you  are 
not  ready  at  once,  it  will  be  too  late. 
Boys,  run  and  get  the  boat  off.  Where's 
my  great-coat  ?  Call  Jack  to  unfurl  the 
sails  of  the  yacht.  You'd  better  bestir 
yourselves— every  body." 

The  "  boys,"  who  are  the  nephews  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Halibut,  spending  their 
holidays  with  their  uncle,  fly  on  the 
wings  of  delight ;  the  group  of  ladies 
disperse  to  their  rooms,  whence  they 
soon  emerge  in  picturesque  boating- 
costumes  of  water-proof  trimmed  with 
gay  colors.  Then  they  pause  in  the 
hall  a  moment,  to  tie  great  brown  veils 
over  frightful  bats  with  immense  brims, 
quite  unlike  the  jaunty  little  affairs  in 
which  they  play  croquet,  and  then  rush 
•^nouBly  out  upon  the  lawn. 

^  an  oar,  each  of  you  I "  roars 
an  Toioe  down  the  beach. 


We  gentlemen,  who  have  exchanged 
our  morning-ooats  for  round- abouts  and 
wide-awakes,  offer  to  relieve  the  ladies 
of  their  share  of  the  burden,  but  they 
are  resolved  to  assist;  so  every  body 
shoulders  an  oar,  or  a  boat-hook,  or  a 
tiller,  ur  some  piece  of  boat  furniture, 
and  we  march  in  procession  down  to 
the  shore. 

I  find  these  long  yacht-oars  unwieldy. 
First  I  knock  off  somebody's  hat,  and, 
in  apologizing  and  drawing  back  the 
blade  suddenly,  the  handle,  which  ex- 
tends farther  behind  me  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, nearly  knocks  down  one  of  the 
boys  who  is  following  me  with  a  coil 
of  rope. 

There  has  been  a  great  skorry  and 
commotion  up-stairs  during  the  dress- 
ing process.  Voices  were  calling  from 
the  different  rooms,  "Ohl  will  be 
be  gone?"  "I  can't  find  my  hat!** 
"  Have  you  seen  my  veil  and  gloves  ?  " 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  never  be 
ready  in  time  1 "  Servants  have  been 
rushing  about  at  the  orders  of  Mrs. 
Halibut,  who  is  superintending  the  put- 
ting  up  of  provisions,  which  now  make 
their  appearance  in  great  covered  ham- 
pers, packed  close,  with  necks  of  bot- 
tles and  unwieldy  edges  of  parcels  pro- 
truding from  the  comers. 

With  great  haste  and  expedition  we 
have  all  hurried  through  our  prepara- 
tions ;  so  that,  on  tearing  frantically 
down  upon  the  beach,  I  am  surprised 
to  find  half  the  party  sitting  tranquilly 
on  stones  or  logs  that  are  scattered  over 
it,  while  our  group  is  straggling  along 
at  different  angles  to  avoid  hitting  each 
other  with  our  obtrusive  burdens. 

"  Where's  the  boat  ? "  is  the  first  cry, 
as  no  means  of  conveyance  appears  to 
transport  us  from  the  shore  to  the  HuP' 
ricane^  which  lies  at  its  moorings  about 
a  hundred  yards  out  in  the  stream. 

"Mr.  Halibut  has  gone  out  to  the 
yacht  in  it,"  says  Flirtina.  "  He  will 
send  it  in  for  us  by  and  by." 
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^But  I  thought  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry,''  says  one  who  is  a  comparatiYe 
straDger  to  the  habits  of  th^  household. 

Lasella,  who  is  satirical,  laughs. 
"  The  skipper  never  likes  to  wait,"  she 
says ;  '*  but  if  we  get  off  in  an  hour  we 
shall  be  fortunate ; "  and  she  begins 
cracking  the  little  sea-weed  bubbles 
that  the  tide  has  thrown  up  among  the 
drift-wood. 

Halbert,  who  is  averse  to  labor,  and 
refuses  to  join  our  expedition,  stretches 
his  lazy  length  beside  her,  and  the  two 
exchange  repartee,  and  low  ripples  of 
laughter  come  from  the  pair. 

Guy,  who  is  of  an  active  tempera- 
ment, skips  stones  across  the  water. 

Flirtina  is  hunting  shells  along  the 
shore. 

Mrs.  Halibut  and  the  other  ladies  sit 
chatting  on  a  log,  with  a  pile  of  wraps 
beside  them. 

After  half  an  hour  Mr.  Halibut  comes 
ashore  in  the  boat  in  a  terrible  hurry, 
and  the  baskets  and  oars  and  cloaks 
and  ropes  are  piled  in.  The  ladies  tum- 
ble in  over  the  bow,  regardless  of  every 
thing  except  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
not  of  the  water. 

After  much  pushing  and  squealing, 
and  rolling  of  the  boat  from  side  to 
side,  it  is  finally  launched,  and  the 
party  transferred  to  the  deck  of  the 
larger  vessel. 

Once  on  board,  Mr.  Halibut,  who  on 
shore  is  a  mild-spoken  and  reserved 
gentleman,  becomes  imperative  and  dic- 
tatorial, and,  on  his  own  quarter-deck, 
is  every  inch  a  skipper.  The  scene  ap- 
pears to  me  one  of  dire  confusion.  In 
firont  of  the  mast  is  a  jumble  of  ropes, 
sails,  spars,  buoys,  and  boat-hooks.  The 
little  place  astern  of  the  cabin  is  filled 
with  shawls  and  baskets  and  tbe  ladies. 
I  am  not  used  to  yachting,  and  think 
any  empty  place  will  do ;  so  I  dispose 
myself  comfortably  upon  a  clear  space 
near  the  mast. 

"Take  care,  Mr.  Smythe — ^you'll  be 
overboard  1 "  cries  the  warning  voice  of 
the  skipper.  I  feel  something  move  be- 
hind me;  somebody  collars  me,  and  I 
find  myself  sprawling  on  a  bundle  of 


ropes,  very  near  the  hole  that  goes  down 
into  the  forecastle,  and  the  big  boom 
swings  over  the  place  where  I  had  Just 
been  sitting. 

"That  was  a  narrow  escape,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut.     "  I  just  saved  you." 

I  thank  him,  pick  myself  up  with 
discretion,  and  think  I  will  go  below, 
which  I  do. 

The  cabin  is  small,  and  the  floor  is 
encumbered  with  spare  sails,  ropes,  and 
extra  oars,  and  Guy  is  pitching  down 
the  wraps,  and  calls  out  to  me  to  take 
the  baskets. 

I  am  tall,  and,  when  I  stand  up,  I 
bump  my  head  against  the  top ;  and 
the  scats  have  uneven  cushions  on  them, 
covered  with  a  glazed  rubber-cloth. 
There  is  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  cur- 
tains to  the  little  windows,  and  if  the 
place  was  cleared  up,  it  might  be  com- 
fortable ;  but  sitting  on  a  pile  of  shawls, 
with  my  feet  in  a  basket,  isn't  agree- 
able. I  do  not  like  the  motion,  either ; 
there  is  an  unpleasant  roll  about  it 

I  put  my  head  up  the  companion- 
way,  and  ask, 

"  How  far  have  we  got  ?  " 

Nobody  notices  me  at  first  At 
length  Lasella  catches  sight  of  my  rue- 
ful countenance,  and  laughs. 

"We  haven't  started  yet.  We  are 
fastened  to  the  buoy,  but  the  wind 
drifts  us  round.  Why  don't  you  come 
up!" 

Thus  encouraged,  I  go  up  the  steps, 
and  find  a  place  where  I  can  stow  my 
long  legs  by  sitting  on  the  top  stair, 
and  letting  my  feet  stay  down  below. 

The  boys  are  undoing  the  rope  in 
front.  We  are  off.  The  skipper  is 
busy  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Take  the  helm,  Flirtina !  "  calls  he. 

I  feebly  offer  my  services,  hoping  she 
will  not  accept  them,  for  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  if  she  did. 

She  smiles  very  sweetly,  and  says,   • 

"  Please  let  me ;  I  like  it." 

She  evidently  does  not  know  how 
ignorant  I  am,  and  I  assume  an  air  of 
great  intelligence. 

"  Hard  down  I "  cries  the  skipper. 

What  does  he  mean  ?  I  dodge  my 
head,  thinking  that  dreadful  boom  is 
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coming  over ;  bat  nobody  else  does,  so 
I  put  it  up  again,  and  find  that  the 
order  applies  to  the  helm  with  which 
Flirtina  is  struggling.  I  try  to  help 
her. 

"  Take  care  I  "  she  cries,  "  that  is  the 
wrong  way ; "  and  the  skipper  thun- 
ders out, 

*'  What  are  you  doing  there,  Flirtina  ? 
Keep  her  away  I  keep  her  away  I  " 

What  can  this  signify  ?  How  can  I 
keep  her  away  ?  She  won't  move.  I 
ask  Flirtina,  politely,  if  she  had  not 
better  leave  the  helm  to  me,  since  Mr. 
Halibut  seems  afraid  that  she  will  get 
.hurt. 

She  laughs  out :  "  He  doesn't  mean 
me  ;  he  means  the  yacht — that  I  am  to 
keep  away  from  the  wind." 

I  thought  that  people  sought  a  wind 
when  they  went  sailing ;  but  the  skip- 
per is  peculiar — ^he  keeps  away  from  it. 

I  say  this  to  Lasella.  She  responds 
at  random. 

"Shall  I  belay  the  sheet  to  this 
cleat  ?  "—evidently  addressing  Mr.  Hali- 
but. 

"  Don't  do  any  thing  till  I  tell  you," 
is  the  blunt  reply. 

She  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it. 

The  skipper  is  still  in  the  bow,  look- 
ing out.  "  Lujff !— let  her  luflf  I "  His 
tones  are  certainly  very  imperative. 
"  Keep  her  up  till  she  shivers  I  " 

Flirtina  pays  me  not  the  least  atten- 
tion; her  eyes  have  gone  aloft.  She 
looks  distractingly  pretty  under  her 
ugly  hat,  with  her  flujffy  golden  hair 
blowing  round  her  face,  and  her  checks 
and  eyes  glowing  with  the  exercise ; 
but  she  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
sails,  and  now  she  is  ordered  to  "  keep 
her  full  I " 

Full,  indeed  I  I  should  think  we 
were  full  enough.  I  can't  turn  round, 
there  are  so  many  people. 

Here  comes  the  skipper  back  to  the 
stem.  He  takes  the  helm,  and  we  set- 
tle ourselves.  There  is  a  big  mainsail 
up,  and  another  sail — a  jib,  I  think  they 
call  it. 

"  Just  haul  in  on  that  sheet  a  little, 
Mr.  Bmythe,"  says  Mr.  Halibut,  po- 
Utely. 


I  make  a  dive  at  the  sail,  which  is 
the  only  thing  about  which  looks  to  me 
like  a  sheet. 

*»Not  that,  you "     Mr.  Halibut 

stops  abruptly  in  his  sentence,  and  sav- 
agely grasps  a  little  rope  near  me,  which 
he  unfastens,  and  then  twists  around  a 
funny  little  piece  of  wood  shaped  like 
the  top  of  a  T. 

I  fervently  hope  no  one  else  has  no- 
tice<l  my  blunder,  but  Mrs.  Halibut 
kindly  tries  to  console  me : 

'^  A  sheet  is  a  sail  at  sea,"  she  says, 
amiably.  *^  You  must  not  be  expected 
to  know  every  thing.  Mr.  Halibnt 
never  tells  any  body  any  thing,  bat 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  is  as  wise  as  himself." 

"  Why  don't  you  hoist  the  flying-jib, 
and  get  up  the  gaflf-topsail  ?  "  asks  that 
terribly  knowing  Flirtina. 

**  You  don't  know  much,  Flirty,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut.  "  How  do  you  expect  we 
can  carry  more  canvas,  when  we  have 
too  much  sail  on  now  ?  " 

Flirtina  laughs,  and  does  not  mind  a 
bit. 

We  are  beginning  to  tip.  We  are 
tipping  very  much. 

"  Sit  to  windward  I "  says  the  skip- 
per, which  is  the  signal  for  every  body 
to  rush  to  the  upper  side  of  the  boat. 

I  think  I  should  prefer  the  more  com- 
fortable seat  on  the  lower  side,  but  am 
a  little  afraid  to  try  it,  and  so  follow  the 
example  of  the  others. 

Imagine  yourself  on  a  slippery  can- 
vas cushion  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  you  will  know  my  sensations. 
A  great  dash  of  salt-water  comes  slap 
in  my  face.  Every  body  laughs.  I  smile 
grimly,  and  wipe  it  away ;  but  a  great 
deal  has  gone  down  my  back.  I  feel 
that  my  collar  is  very  limp.  Nothing 
is  so  unbecoming  as  a  collar  with  the 
starch  out.  My  coat-sleeve,  which  is 
of  homespun,  is  very  wet,  too.  Home- 
spun always  shrinks  when  it  is  wet.  I 
feel  it  crawling  up  to  my  elbow.  How 
uncomfortable  I 

"Now,  this  is  glorious!"  says  La- 
sella. "  I  do  delight  in  this.  Don't 
you  find  it  charming  when  it  is  bobby, 
Mr.  Smythe  ?  " 
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«  Oh  I  ah  1  deUghtful  1  Bat  hasn't 
she  sprang  a-leak  ? '' 

This  I  ask  with  horror,  as  the  water 
poors  in  through  a  hole  in  the  lower 
side  of  the  vessel,  making  a  great  pool 
inside  the  rail. 

Mr.  Halibut  smiles  grimly.  **  Those 
are  the  scuppers,''  he  says. 

I  have  read  aboat  *4ee  scuppers," 
but  I  didn't  know  they  were  holes.  I 
thought  they  were  a  land  of  smoke- 
pipe.  However,  nobody  seems  alarmed, 
80  I  suppose  it  is  all  right. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  have  gone 
down-stairs,  and  the  boys  are  talkiog  to 
them. 

**  Oh,  my  I "  cries  Poffertje— so  called 
from  his  round  cheeks — 'Mook  at  the 
water!  Uncle  Jacobus,  the  water  is 
pouring  in  here  like  every  thing  !  " 

I  look  down  into  the  cabin,  and  see 
the  water  coming  under  the  door  of  the 
little  closet  under  the  steps.  There 
must  be  a  leak,  after  all.  Mr.  Halibut 
looks  unmoved. 

'*8he  wants  pumping  out,"  he  re- 
marks. ''  Tou'll  find  a  hundred  pounds 
of  water  in  the  hold.  Quick!  where 
is  the  pump  ?  " 

"In  the  starboard  locker,  sir,"  an- 
swers the  active  little  sailor-boy,  who  is 
always  to  the  fore.  He  produces  a  long 
iron  rod,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and 
a  sucker  at  the  other,  which  Mr.  Hali- 
but inserts  in  a  hole  in  the  deck  at  his 
feet. 

"Now  bring  a  pail  of  water,"  he 
directs. 

Jack  draws  up  a  bucket  from  the  sea, 
and  pours  it  into  the  hole. 

"  Now  pump  I " 

Jack  pulls  the  thing  up  and  down, 
like  the  dasher  of  an  old-fashioned 
chum.  A  flood  of  yellow  water  begins 
to  pour  out  and  spatter  every  thing, 
which,  being  imable  to  run  out  at  the 
scuppers,  covers  the  floor.  This  is  very 
unpleasant.  The  ladies  draw  up  their 
dresses,  and  we  put  up  our  feet.  The 
yacht  tips  more  and  more.  There  is 
about  a  barrel  of  water  running  about 
under  me,  I  should  think. 

"  How  beautifully  she  careens ! "  says 
Flirtina,  not  minding  the  frequent  dash- 
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es  of  spray  which  have  taken  her  hair 
out  of  curl. 

I  am  beginning  not  to  admire  that 
young  lady.  She  is  too  nauticaL  Mr. 
Halibut  does  something  to  the  helm, 
and  we  come  up  straight,  and  the  water 
runs  off.    I  feel  better. 

The  wind  is  not  so  strong.  We  have 
been  out  about  two  hours. 

"  I  think  we  might  now  get  up  that 
gaff-topsail,"  says  the  skipper. 

This  is  the  signal  for  great  misery. 
Flirtina  is  at  the  helm,  Poffertje  and 
Bob,  with  Guy  and  Jack,  are  to  manage 
the  ropes.  The  skipper  is  amidships, 
giving  orders. 

The  gaff-topsail  is  a  three-cornered 
sail  with  a  pole,  which  goes  about  the 
mainsail.  Its  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
an  aversion  to  going  up  right  the  flrst 
time.  On  this  occasion  it  tied  itself 
into  a  knot  with  the  mainsail-ropes; 
then,  its  halyards  had  a  free  fight  with 
the  jib-sheets ;  then,  the  lines  ran  out 
on  tiie  main  boom,  and  did  something 
there,  which  made  it  necessary  for  Bob 
to  go  out  on  a  most  perilous  enterprise 
to  unhitch  them;  then,  the  "tack" 
stuck  on  a  pin.  Finally,  it  was  got  up 
to  the  top,  and  appeared  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  mainsail,  with  a  twist  in  the 
end ;  so  that  it  had  to  come  down  and 
be  all  untied  and  sent  up  once  more. 
All  this  in  the  midst  of  remonstrances, 
and  orders,  and  cries,  and  thundering^ 
of  "Luff!"  from  the  skipper,  and  a 
few  tears  of  impatience  and  distress 
from  Jack,  who  could  not  disentangle 
his  ropes  in  time  for  the  quick  com- 
mands of  his  captain;  and  an  aspect 
of  bitter  woe  on  Poffertje's  £Eice— he, 
poor  fellow,  having  been  thrashed  with 
the  jib-sheets,  and  buffeted  with  the 
other  ropes,  till  he  might  as  weU  have 
been  at  a  whipping-post. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  com- 
motion subsides.  But  a  new  calamity 
arises — the  wind  is  dying  away. 

"  Sing,  some  of  you,"  says  Mr.  Hali- 
but, "of  we  shall  never  get  home. 
There's  Qothing  like  a  song  to  stir  up 
a  breeze.'* 

Then  Flirtina  sings  out,  in  a  high, 
clear  soprano,  a  spirited  boating-song, 
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and  I  begin  to  think,  as  I  stretch  my- 
self on  deck  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 
that  yachting  is  a  very  delightful  thing, 
and  that  a  lady^s  being  nautical  is,  per- 
haps, after  all,  no  drawback  to  her 
charms. 

BOM  a. 

The  wind  blows  tresh  from  the  cold  Northwest, 

The  ship  iwings  clear  and  free. 
And  we  tread  the  deck  with  a  sailor's  scat. 

And  point  for  the  open  sea. 
We  trim  the  sheets,  and  fill  the  sails, 

And  let  the  boom  swing  by  ; 
There  is  not  one  heart  in  oar  midst  that  fails. 

Each  pulse  beats  lond  and  high. 

The  white  sails  shirer,  the  thin  sheets  lash, 

And  np  in  the  taut-stmng  shroud 
We  hear,  keeping  time  with  the  soft  waves'  plash. 

The  wind  pipe  sweet  and  loud. 
For  the  breese  of  the  ship  and  the  sounding  sea 

Makes  his  harp  and  trumpet  shrill, 
And  plays  the  strings  with  a  Triton's  glee. 

And  murmurs  or  peals  at  will. 

Crowd  hard  the  helm  I  till  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  up  o'er  the  vessel's  prow, 
Till  the  deck  is  wet,  and  the  sailors  say, 

She  quivers  from  stem  to  prow. 
Then  away,  then  away,  o'er  the  white-capped  wave. 

And  sing  as  we  sail  along. 
For  our  spirits  are  light,  and  our  hearts  are  brave, 

And  our  good  ship  stout  and  strong. 

Behind  us  lies  the  river,  blue,  and 
dimpled  with  the  dying  breeze.  An 
August  haze  softens  the  outlines  of  the 
picturesque  hills  that  rise  from  its 
shores.  Before  us,  the  bay  widens,  dis- 
playing its  islets,  and  its  fair,  broad 
waters  covered  with  shimmering  sails ; 
while  the  round  outlines  of  the  bluffs 
on  the  Mascarenc  shore  rise  before  us, 
dark  and  wooded  at  the  base,  bald  and 
gray  on  their  summits;  and  between 
the  islands  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
narrow  passage  through  which  Pierre 
du  Quast,  Sieur  de  Monte,  sailed  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
to  explore,  with  his  brave  sailors,  his 
grant  of  the  broad  lands  of  Acadie. 

Far  up  in  the  distance  one  can  sec 
the  island  on  which  the  adventurers 
passed  that  ill-starred  winter,  where  the 
remnants  of  French  bricks  and  pottery 
still  show  the  site  of  his  little  settle- 
ment. 

Having  read  a  book,  recently,  about 
De  Monte^s  expedition,  I  venture  little 
alluBionB  to  this  circumstance,  and  be- 
oonM  doquant  as  Flirtina^s  eyes   are 


fixed  upon  me  with  an  appearance  of 
interest 

When  I  have  rounded  my  first  pe 
riod,  she  makes  a  little  well-bred  paose 
then  asks  me  to  hand  her  the  lunch- 
basket  from  below,  as  Mrs.  Halibut  is 
going  to  give  us  something  to  eat. 

It  is  this,  then,  which  has  given  her 
that  flattering  appearance  of  attention  I 

Quite  crestfallen,  I  go  below,  and, 
after  knocking  my  head  on  the  beams, 
and  stumbling  over  the  oars,  which  trip 
me  up,  I  succeed  in  finding  the  ham- 
pers, and  Guy  helps  me  to  bring  them 
on  deck. 

We  discuss  ham  sandwiches,  and 
fried  chickens,  and  blueberry  pies,  and 
drink  cider  which  pops  like  champagne, 
while  Bob  builds  a  fire  in  the  stove,  to 
give  us  hot  water  to  make  tea. 

I  try  to  go  into  the  forecastle  to  do 
something  to  help  him,  but  the  aper- 
ture between  the  after-cabin  and  the 
fore  is  so  narrow,  that  I  stick  fast,  and 
kick  about  helplessly,  till  Guy  comes 
to  the  rescue  and  straightens  me  out 
again. 

Lunch  on  a  yacht  is  pleasant,  but  ex- 
citing. Now  and  then  an  unexpected 
lurch  upsets  your  mug  of  hot  tea,  which 
you  are  carefully  balancing  on  yonr 
knee,  and  scalds  you.  Then  those 
dreadful  sheets  play  the  mischief  with 
the  knives  and  forks;  and,  not  being 
quite  used  to  the  motion,  I  find  myself 
dropping  a  large  piece  of  butter  in  La- 
sella^s  lap,  which  she  bears  with  great 
equanimity,  assuring  me  she  *' doesn't 
mind." 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
little  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  I  get 
through  very  well,  but  I  am  glad  when 
it  is  over. 

"  Now  let  us  set  the  ring-tail,  boys," 
says  the  skipper. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  nautical 
dance,  till  Flirtina  tells  me  it  is  another 
little  sail  which  I  see  them  rigging  upon 
the  far  end  of  the  main  boom. 

I  venture  something  about  the  JETur- 
ricane  being  now  a  Ring-tailed  Roar- 
er, but  nobody  seems  to  think  it  is  a 
joke,  so  I  don't  emphasize  it. 

The  wind  is  certainly  very  light.   We 
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have  got  still  another  sail  up  now,  called 
a  square  sail,  which  has  to  be  moved 
abont  distractingly,  as  it  is  a  temporary 
afiEair,  rigged  on  one  side  of  the  main- 
mast ;  and  when  the  mainsail  goes  one 
way,  it  has  to  go  the  other. 

"Stand  by  I"  calls  the  skipper. 
"  Let  her  go  about  1 " 

Now  there  is  a  tremendous  scrab- 
bling and  ducking,  and  the  sails  flap, 
and  the  sheets  lash,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plication with  the  gafif- topsail,  and  a 
dreadful  difficulty  with  the  squaresail, 
and  the  jib,  which  is  soon  of  no  use, 
comes  down  with  a  run,  and,  the  boys 
not  being  quick  enough,  it  gets  in  the 
water,  and  excites  the  skipper. 

Now  we  should  be  going  before  the 
wind,  but  there  is  no  wind.  The  sails 
are  "  wing  and  wing,'*  Lasella  tells  me, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  mast,  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  like  a  bird^s  wings, 
but  we  do  not  progress  rapidly.  In 
fact,  on  consulting  a  pine-tree  on  the 
shore,  I  find  we  are  going  backwards. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  nayal  examina- 
tion of  one  of  my  Mends,  who,  after 
haying  given  several  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  the  question,  "What  would 
you  do  if  your  vessel  was  in  irons  (i.  e. 
going  astern)  ? "  and,  being  irritated  by 
a  reiteration,  on  the  part  of  the  exam- 
iner, of  the  words,  "  And  then  ? "  fu- 
riously thundered  out,  having  lost 
patience  utterly,  "Blast  her,  let  her 
drive  I "  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story, 
but  am  afraid  Mrs.  Halibut  might  think 
it  profane. 

Mr.  Halibut  tells  us  we  are  drifting 
with  the  tide,  and  that  he  is  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  cast  anchor,  and  spend 
the  night  on  board.  There  is  a  tent 
below,  which  the  gentlemen  can  pitch 
on  the  neighboring  beach,  and  leave  the 
cabin  for  the  occupation  of  the  ladies. 

This  is  unexpected.  I  prefer  a  hair- 
mattress  to  a  mossy  couch,  but  do  not 
say  so.  The  ladies  seem  pleased  with 
the  proposition.  The  boys  and  Guy  are 
overjoyed.    I  pretend  to  like  it 

We  drop  anchor,  find  lie  floating  idly 
on  the  surface  of  the  bay,  the  swift  tide 
drifting  past  us.  The  shore  is  near, 
stretching  out  a  long  line  of  warm  red 


sand  in  a  broad  beach,  with  curiously- 
shelving  difls  behind  it.  A  great'rock 
towers  in  the  foreground,  whose  sand- 
stone base,  washed  all  around  by  the 
tide  at  high-water,  has  been  worn  away 
into  the  semblance  of  an  hour-glass  pul- 
pit On  its  lofty  crest,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  stunted  evergreens  are  grow- 
ing, and  wiry  grasses  cling  in  tbs  cran- 
nies of  its  walks,  and  blue  hare-bells 
are  waving  gracefully  among  them,  as 
we  can  see  plainly  with  the  skipper^s 
glass. 

"  That  is  Pulpit  Rock,"  says  Lasella. 
"At  high-water  you  can  only  see  the 
top,  like  a  little  island  rising  from  the 
bay ;  but  now,  to  a  good  cragsman,  the 
summit  would  be  quite  accessible.  See 
how  curiously  laminated  those  rocks 
are ;  they  break  ofl"  in  scales,  like  slates, 
and  some  of  them  are  full  of  little 
holes,  worn  by  the  falling  water  before 
the  mass  hardened.  I  believe  a  geolo- 
gist would  find  bird-tracks,  or  even  a 
footprint  of  the  pre-Adamite  man,  if  he 
examined  them."  ^ 

"  I  wonder  if  the  antediluvians  held 
forth  here,"  said  Flirtina,  meditatively, 
"  and  what  they  preached  I " 

"Sermons  in  stones,"  I  suggested. 
"  Let  us  hope  they  were  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pulpit's  size." 

"  Hallo  1 "  shouts  Guy,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yacht  "What's  this? 
Look  at  this  canoe  conung  in.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  paddling?  Those 
fellows  are  in  a  terrible  hurry  about 
something.   What  magnificent  strokes  I " 

"  That  looks  like  Pete  Scepsis,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut,  scanning  the  water  from 
under  his  hand. 

We  cross  the  deck  and  look  eastward. 
A  birch  canoe,  with  two  occupants,  is 
coming  swiftly  towards  us,  impelled  by 
vigorous  arms  to  a  wonderful  speed, 
which,  as  it  nears  the  yacht,  is  slack- 
ened gradually,  until  the  fragile  craft 
floats  like  a  withered  leaf  towards  us, 
and  two  brown  hands  are  put  forth  to 
catch  our  vessel's  side  and  prevent  any 
collision,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  bark. 

Li  the  stem  sits  a  broad-shouldered, 
athletic  Indian,  with  shaggy  hair  and 
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Kift  pads  brushed  our  fingers,  and  the 

*  TbiM  stoiy  if  entirelj  aatheatic. 
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great  sweet  white  bloflsoms  broke  off  at 
a  touch.  The  west  was  rosy  and  dear, 
and  all  the  sky  suffused  with  golden 
light  It  gave  one  an  idea  of  heavenly 
bliss." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  says  Mrs.  Hali- 
but.   "  Who  could  ever  forget  those 

Pure  lilios  of  eternal  peace, 
Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams  P 

The  night  falls,  a  lovely,  calm,  glow- 
ing evening  having  preceded  it,  which 
has  beguiled  us  into  sitting  on  deck, 
until  the  skipper,  having  finished  the 
furling  and  covering  of  the  sails,  comes 
aft,  and  tells  us  it  is  time  for  a  light. 

Thunder  and  turf  I  the  matches  have 
been  forgotten.  We  hunt  our  pockets 
in  vain ;  there  is  not  a  stray  lucifer  in 
the  company;  and,  feeling  about  be- 
low, we  find  the  lamps  are  empty.  This 
is  very  bad.  At  this  point  the  skipper 
explodes. 

Mrs.  Halibut,  who  is  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent sense  and  good-humor,  adroitly 
tempers  the  wrath  of  her  justly  indig- 
nant spouse. 

The  young  men  are  to  go  ashore  in 
the  boat  and  fetch  candles  from  the 
nearest  farm-house,  and  the  shore  is  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

Guy  and  the  boys  and  I  row  offl  It 
is  growing  very  dark.  By  the  time  we 
find  a  landing-place,  it  is  dlfiicult  to  see 
any  thing.  We  stumble  over  slippery 
rocks  covered  with  seaweed — for  the 
tide  is  down — and  then  climb  a  very 
bushy  bank  covered  with  thistles,  which 
prick  painfully.  Finally  we  reach  the 
road,  and  see  a  light  glimmering  half  a 
mile  off",  for  which  we  steer.  We  find 
a  cottage  by  the  roadside,  where  we  are 
fortunately  able  to  raise  a  few  tallow 
dips,  with  which  we  regain  the  shore. 

Leaving  the  others  to  make  the  prep- 
arations for  the  night,  I  row  out  to 
the  EurricatiBy  guided  by  the  voices  of 
the  ladies  singing.  They  are  admiring 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  water,  which 
is  gleaming  and  glowing  like  a  sea  of 
fire.  Every  dip  of  the  oar  scatters  a 
shower  of  glittering  sparks.  The  jelly- 
fiah  sail  along,  like  floating  flames,  i^>on 
ihe  8Ui£ekoe  of  the  wavea 


I  sit  and  talk  and  sing  with  the  rest 
until  ten  o'clock,  and  then  I  row  ashore 
and  find  that  the  usefUl  Jack,  and  Guy 
the  indefatigable,  have  set  up  the  tent 
and  strewn  the  ground  with  soft  hem- 
lock boughs,  whicli,  covered  with  blan- 
kets, make  an  clastic  and  fragrant 
couch.  It  is  deliciously  comfortable, 
and  I  sleep  soundly  till  morning,  when 
I  am  waked  by  a  sensation  of  chilliness ; 
and,  on  putting  my  head  outside  the 
tent,  I  find  every  thing  enveloped  in  fog. 

I  look  at  my  watch.  It  is  seven 
o'clock.  I  rouse  my  companions,  and 
we  strike  the  tent  and  row  out  to  the 
yacht,  which  we  have  great  trouble  in 
finding,  though  we  are  at  last  aided  by 
the  blowing  of  a  horn  in  that  direction. 

We  find  the  skipper  on  deck,  who, 
having  heard  the  sound  of  our  oars,  has 
been  giving  us  the  signaJ.  He  looks 
gloomy. 

"  No  wind,  and  a  thick  fog ;  this  is 
a  bad  egg^^''  he  says.  "  We  may  have 
to  lie  here  for  a  week." 

I  remember  my  limp  collar,  and  my 
spirits  sink. 

There  is  a  buzz  and  stir  below.  One 
by  one  the  ladies  come  up,  showing 
their  several  dfspositions  in  the  way  in 
which  they  accept  this  new  misfortune, 
but  generally  good-tempered,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  get  breakfast,  though  the  ham- 
pers are  getting  alarmingly  empty,  and 
we  have  no  milk  for  our  cofiee. 

"There's  plenty  of  hard  bread  and 
salt  junk,"  says  the  skipper,  "when 
these  provisions  give  out." 

I  remember  with  satisfaction  that  the 
shore  is  accessible. 

After  breakfast  we  all  row  ashore, 
and  wander  round  for  awhile  to  change 
the  scene,  but  it  is  wet,  and  every  thing 
is  sogged  with  mist,  so  that  it  is  poor 
fun ;  and  we  go  back  to  the  yacht,  and 
sit  about  in  rather  a  melancholy  man- 
ner, until  some  blessed  benefactor — I 
think  it  was  Lasellar-produces  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  we  go  below  and  console 
ourselves  until  noon. 

We  become  so  much  absorbed  in  our 
rubbers,  that  we  forget  our  drcuin* 
stances,  tiU  we  are  recalled  to  a  sense 
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of  tfacsi  br  a  noise  oo  deck  and  a  nt- 
tliiig  of  tibe  aAcfaor-diaiii. 

I  go  up.  aad  find  that  the  fog  has 
lifted  and  the  wind  is  riang,  and  gnj, 
hearj  clovids  art  drifting  nptdlj  aaosi 
the  h<ATens.  while  the  bSack  water  is 
crested  wiih  foaming  white  wares. 

-  It  will  blow  fresh,  I  think,"  saj^  the 
skipper,  as  he  begins  to  loosen  the  damp 
sails,  and  calls  out  to  the  boys  to  heare 
up  the  anchor. 

It  does  blow  £re»h.  There-  is  a  stiff 
Boctheast  wind,  and  the  tide  is  ebbing, 
which  makes  a  swell  in  the  bar — a 
rerj  ngly  swtlL 

A  gloom  settles  cpon  some  members 
of  the  party.  The  swell  increases. 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  go  below.  I 
smoke  my  pipe.  Gay  doeai't  mind  it. 
He  and  Flirtina  £re  haying  a  gay  con- 
Tcnation.  I  wonder  that  I  could  erer 
hare  joked. 

The  skipper  goes  down,  and  reappears 
in  an  oil-skin  suit  and  hat. 

*•  It  is  getting  sqaally.~  he  says.  -  It 
is  going  to  rain."^ 

It  does  rain.  I  can't  go  below  in  my 
l^esent  state  of  mind.  I  stay  up,  and 
am  wet  through.    It  blows  fresher. 

^  We  shall  hare  a  bad  gsJe  of  wind," 
says  the  skipper,  '•but  we  shall  get 
home  ahead  of  it ;  **  and  be  has  the 
sails  reefe>i  down. 

The  Tacht  careens  fearfallr.  and  the 
deck,  what  with  the  water  from  the  sea 
and  the  rain  from  the  sky.  is  not  much 
better  than  a  bath-tab.  I  wish  I  had 
not  come. 

There  is  an  awfai  crash — an  objarga- 
tion  from  the  skipper.  Odc  of  the 
shronfls  h^«  pArtel.  I  shoald  like  to 
go  ashore. 

Flirtina  looks  a  liUle  pale.  **  Shall  I 
take  the  helm  ?  ^  she  asks. 

The  skipper  gires  it  into  her  hands, 
goes  forward  with  Gay,  sends  the  boys 
below,  and  rigs  some  kind  of  a  support 
to  the  mast  with  the  halyards. 

I  am  able  to  be  of  some  use,  if  the 
directions  do  not  become  too  compli- 
cated, and  if  the  lines  are  not  called  by 
bewildering  names;  but  yoa  most  ad- 
nit  that,  in  a  moment  of  ercitcment,  it 
kalifttle  eoofiiBiig  to  hev  amaany 


it  koiit  htr  u^  belay 
jour  peak,  aad  kaal  swmf  oo  your 
throat ;  *  a&d  1o  liis  iiiiil  I  can^ 
trndentauid  vkr  Bob  was  told  to  "  take 
a  bite  of  the  ropcL" 

Flirtina  holds  tbe  hda  attsftiDy,  and, 
being  laaTe  and  strong  does  htr  work 
welL  Two  poists  to  roond,  and  we 
shall  be  in  oar  own  cotcl  Tlie  skipper 
looks  grsTe.  bot  imd&smaycd. 

We  send  before  the  wind,  with  sails 
close  down.  The  cabin  is  well  drendi- 
ed  with  water,  but  we  hare  no  time  for 
pomping.  Ten  micotes  mofe,  and  we 
catch  sight  oi  onr  own  booj  and  the 
belored  shore  beyond.  We  are  nmning 
hard  for  our  mo<»ings.  the  ski|^>er  H 
the  helm  once  more.  Gay  and  Jac^  are 
in  the  bow,  with  the  hook  ready  to 
catch  the  bnoy  as  they  passL  The  6kq>- 
per  pots  the  helm  down  one  point  too 
far.  Jack  makes  a  longe  at  the  ting, 
but  misses  it. 

^  It  has  gone  tmder  the  keel ! ''  cries 
Gay,  in  a  Toice  heazd  abore  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  whistlii^  of  the 
ropes.    He  has  missed  the  buoy ! 

We  are  driring  straight  npon  the 
shore.  Before  us  rises  the  diff  in  a 
perpendicular,  jagged  walL  with  points 
of  cruel  rocks  running  out  directhr  in 
our  course. 

The  skippers  lips  grow  perfecfly 
white.  He  crams  the  helm  hard  down, 
and  cries,  in  a  roice  that  is  fearful, 

^*A11  hands  to  the  main-sheet,  for 
Tour  lives  I " 

Erery  body  puHsw  The  wind  resists 
with  forty  horse-power.  Each  muscle 
is  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  bors 
tumble  up  the  companion-way  and  haul 
in  on  the  slack. 

There  is  a  moment  of  awful  suspense ; 
then  the  sheet  shortens,  the  sail  shiTcrs, 
the  boom  approaches.  One  more  tre- 
mendous pull,  and  we  all  topple  down 
one  upon  the  other,  like  a  row  of  nine- 
pins; the  great  sail  swings  oxer  with 
a  loud  bang,  the  Hurricame  turns  her 
head  in  obedience  to  the  helm,  and  we 
are  saved !  We  pass  the  sharp  rock  on 
the  extremity  of  the  point,  so  near  Uiat 
we  ooold  have  touched  it  with  an  oar, 
but  we  escape  it  Curly. 
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The  skipper  breathes  hard,  and  the 
color  comes  back  to  his  face. 

'*  It  was  touch,  and  go,''  he  remarks. 

«*What  is  the  matter?"  asks  Mrs. 
Halibut,  putting  her  head  up  the  com- 
panion-way.   "  Are  we  at  home  ?  " 

Her  husband  smiles  grimly.  *'Go 
below,  my  dear,"  he  says;  "we  shall 
not  be  in  for  half  an  hour." 

We  make  a  wide  circuit,  and  ap- 
proach the  buoy  a  second  time,  with 
the  mainsail  down,  and  the  boys  in  the 
boat  with  the  hook.  They  have  hard 
work  to  reach  the  ring,  the  waves  are 
so  high ;  but  their  stout  arms  conquer, 
and  we  are  moored  at  last,  with  the 
great  hawser  twisted  tight  through  the 
iron  hoop  of  the  buoy. 

The  sails  are  coming  down,  and  the 
party  from  below  is  coming  up.  Ex- 
hilarated by  our  narrow  escape,  I  per- 
form prodigies  of  seamanship  in  the 
way  of  hauling  down  and  tying  up, 
and  at  length  volunteer  to  go  out  on 
the  bowsprit  to  help  furl  a  sail.  Find- 
ing myself  very  successful,  I  emulate 
the  lads,  and  undertake  to  walk  in  on 
the  top  of  the  furled  jib.  The  ladies 
are  looking  on,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a 
free  and  sailor-like  aspect  that  must  be 
becoming.  Suddenly  the  bowsprit  wob- 
bles under  me.  I  throw  myself  to  one 
side  to  keep  my  balance,  unsuccessful- 
ly.   I  am  conscious  of  tottering  help- 


lessly a  few  seconds — of  making  a  feeble 
dash  at  something.  Then  there  is  a 
splash — ^I  have  gone  over  backwards 
into  the  water  I 

I  can  swim,  and,  when  I  come  up,  I 
strike  out  instinctively,  and  Quy,  who 
is  in  the  small  boat,  sticks  the  boat- 
hook  into  my  coat-tail,  and  pulls  me 
alongside.  I  grasp  the  edge,  and  am 
dragged  into  it  somewhat  roughly  by 
Guy  and  Bob,  a  gruesome  object. 

I  see  Flirtina  hide  her  face.  Mrs. 
Halibut's  kindly  countenance  wears  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  but  there  is  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  Poff.  is  giggling 
behind  me. 

**  Row  Mr.  Smythe  ashore,  boys,"  says 
the  skipper.  "  He  will  wish  to  change 
his  clothes." 

As  I  climb  the  hill,  heavy  and  drip- 
ping,  with  my  Br^gnet  watch  spoiled 
in  my  pocket,  and  all  the  notes  in  my 
wallet  soaking  into  a  pulp,  while  my 
postage-stamps  are  a  sticky  mass,  I  in- 
wardly resolve  that  not  all  my  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Hon.  Jacobus  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  nor  even  my 
growing  admiration  for  the  fair  and 
courageous  Flirtina,  shall  ever  again 
tempt  me  on  board  a  yacht.  And,  like 
Sir  Qeorge  Cornwall  Lewis,  I  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  Life  would  be  a 
very  endurable  thing  were  it  not  for  its 
pleasures." 


••• 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

(WBITTEM  OK  BKA.DIHO  BIS  P0BM8  XH  TBI  CAUSI  07  rBXBDOM.) 

To  mother  Earth  a  poet  here  was  born  I 

Where  clasps  the  sea  her  rugged  breast,  her  child 

First  saw  her  face,  her  voice  first  heard,  and  smiled. 

A  bantling  brave,  free  skies  did  greet  each  mom^ 

What  time  fierce  blew  the  Northern  blast  upborne 

On  wings  of  tempest  stretching  far  and  wide; 

The  wild,  deep-throated  music  did  abide, 

And  timed  his  harp  in  Freedom's  cause  forlorn ! 

Nor  hushed  its  strings,  while  sighed  the  sweet  South  wind 

'Mid  captive's  moan,  and  mangling  bloodhound's  bay; 

While  Treason  strove  with  serpent  coil  to  bind 

Fair  Freedom  to  her  altar's  shrine,  and  slay; 

Till  cleft  Rebellion's  haughty  crest  in  twain, 

And  all  his  native  land  was  free  again  1 

Oahbbzoob,  1870. 
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THE   LIFE-MAGNET. 


Thebb  was  something  about  the 
wholesome  sleepiness  of  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  that  fitted  well  with  the  lazy 
nature  of  Ronald  Wyde.  So,  haying 
run  down  there  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
among  the  students  and  the  mines,  and 
taking  a  liking  to  the  quaint,  unmod- 
emized  town,  he  bodily  changed  his 
plans  of  autumn-travel,  gave  up  a  cher- 
ished scheme  of  Russian  vagabondage, 
had  his  baggage  sent  from  Dresden, 
and  made  ready  to  settle  down  and 
drowse  away  three  or  four  months  in 
idleness  and  not  over-arduous  study. 
And  this  move  of  his  led  to  the  hap- 
pening of  a  very  strange  and  seemingly 
unreal  event  in  his  life. 

Ronald  Wyde  was  then  about  twenty- 
five  or  six  years  old,  rather  above  the 
medium. height,  with  thick  blue-black 
hair  that  he  had  an  artist-trick  of  allow- 
ing to  ripple  down  to  his  neck,  dark 
hazel  eyes  that  were  almost  too  deeply 
recessed  in  their  bony  orbits,  and  a 
troublesome  growth  of  beard  that, 
close-shaven  as  he  always  was,  showed 
in  strong  blue  outline  through  the  thin 
and  rather  sallow  skin.  His  address 
was  singularly  pleasing,  and  his  wide 
experience  of  life,  taught  him  by  years 
of  varied  travel,  made  him  a  good  deal 
of  a  cosmopolitan  in  his  views  and 
ways,  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  not  over-safe  companion  for 
young  men  of  his  own  age  or  under. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  winter 
in  Freiberg,  his  first  step  was  to  quit 
the  little  hotel,  with  its  mouldy  stone- 
vaulted  entrance  and  its  columned  din- 
ing-room, under  whose  full-centered 
arches  close  beery  and  smoky  fumes 
lingered  persistently,  and  seek  quieter 
student-lodgings  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  His  choice  was  mainly  influ- 
enced by  a  thin-railed  balcony,  twined 
fluroiuch  and  throuidi  bj  the  shoots  of 


sets  in  strong  relief  against  the  curtains 
that  drifted  whitely  out  and  in  through 
the  open  window.  So,  with  the  steady- 
going  and  hale  old  Frau  Spritzkrapfen 
h^  took  up  his  quarters,  fully  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake 
of  the  stray  home-breaths  that  seemed 
to  stir  the  scarlet  vine-leaves  more  gen- 
tly for  him,  and  ignoring  pretty  Lott- 
chen^s  great,  earnest  Saxon  eyes  as  best 
he  could. 

A  sunny  morning  followed  his  remov- 
al to  Frau  Spritzkrapfen's  tidy  home. 
There  had  been  a  slight  rain  in  the 
early  night,  ^d  the  footways  were  yet 
bright  and  moist  in  patches  that  the 
slanting  morning  rays  were  slowly  coax- 
ing away.     Ronald -Wyde,  having  set 
his  favorite  books  handily  on  the  dim- 
ity-draped table,  which  comprised  for 
him  the  process  of  getting  to  rights, 
and  having  given  more  than  one  glance 
of  amused  .wonderment  at  the  naive 
blue-and-white    scriptural    tiles     that 
cased  his  cumbrous  four-story  earthen- 
ware stove,  and  smiled  lazily  at  poor 
Adam^s  obvious  and  sudden  indiges- 
tion, even  while  the  uneaten  half- apple 
remained  in  his  guilty  hand,  he  stepped 
out  on  his  balcony,  leaned  his  elbows 
among  the  crimson  leaves,  and  took  in 
the    healthful    morning    air    in    great 
draughts.     It  was  a  Sunday ;  the  bells 
of  the  gray  minster  hard  by  were  iter- 
ating their  clanging  calls  to  the  simple 
townsfolk  to  come  and  be  droned  to 
in  sleepy  German  gutturals  from  the 
carved,  pillar-hung  pulpit  inside.   Look- 
ing down,  he  saw  thick-ankled  women 
cluttering  past  in  loose  wooden-soled 
shoes,  and  dumpy  girls  with  tow-braids 
primly  dangling  to  their  hips,  convoy- 
ing sturdy  Dutch-built  luggers  of  young- 
er brothers  up  the  easy  slope  that  led  to 
the  church  and  the  bells.    Presently 
Fran  Spritzkrapfen  and  dainty  Lott- 
chen,  rosy  with  soap  and  health,  slipped 
rough  the  doorway  beneath  him  out 
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into  the  little  church-bound  throng, 
and,  as  thoy  disappeared,  left  the  house 
and  street  somehow  unaccountably 
alone.  Feeling  this,  Ronald  Wyde  de- 
termined on  a  strolL 

Something  in  the  Sabbath  stillness 
around  him  led  Ronald  away  from  the 
swift  clang  and  throbbing  hum  of  the 
bells  and  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
cemetery.  Passing  through  the  clumsy 
tower-gate  that  lifts  its  grimy  bulk  sul- 
lenly, like  a  huge  head-stone  oyer  the 
grave  of  a  dead  time  of  feudalism,  he 
reached  the  burial-ground  and  entered 
the  quiet  enclosure.  The  usual  touch- 
ing reverence  of  the  Germans  for  their 
dead  was  strikingly  manifest  around 
him.  The  humbler  mounds,  walled  up 
with  rough  stones  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  pathway  level,  carried  on  their 
crests  little  gardens  of  gay  and  inex- 
pensive plants ;  while  on  the  tall  wood- 
en crosses  at  their  head  hung  yellow 
wreaths,  half  hiding  the  hopeful  legend, 
"  Wiedersehen."  The  more  pretentious 
slabs  bore  vases  filled  with  fresh  flow- 
ers; while  in  the  grate-barred  vaults, 
that  skirted  the  ground  like  the  archea 
of  a  cloister,  lay  rusty  heaps  of  long- 
since  mouldered  bloom,  topped  by  new- 
er wreaths  tossed  lovingly  in  to  wilt 
and  turn  to  dust  in  their  turn,  like  those 
cast  in  before  them  in  memory  of  that 
other  dust  asleep  below. 

Turning  aside  from  the  central  walk 
that  halved  the  cemetery,  Ronald  stroll- 
ed along,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
eyes  listlessly  fixed  on  the  orange-colored 
fumes  and  rolling  smoke  that  welled 
out  of  tall  chimneys  in  the  hollow  be- 
yond, an  idle  student-tune  humming  on 
his  lips,  and  his  thoughts  nowhere,  and 
everywhere,  at  once.  Happening  to 
look  away  from  the  dun  smoke-trail  for 
an  instant,  he  found  something  of  great- 
er interest  close  at  hand.  An  old  man 
stooped  stiffly  over  a  simple  mound, 
busied  among  the  flowers  that  hid  it, 
and  by  his  side  crouched  a  young  girl, 
perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  who  peered 
up  at  Ronald  with  questioning,  velvet- 
brown  eyes.  The  old  man  heard  the 
intruder's  steps  crunching  in  the  damp 
gravel,  and  slowly  looked  up  too. 


**Gk>od  morning,  mdn  Herr,'*  said 
Ronald,  pleasantly. 

The  old  man  remained  for  an  instant 
blinking  nervously,  and  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  full  sunlight  that  fell  on 
his  face.  A  quiet  face  it  was,  and  very 
old,  seamed  and  creased  by  mazy  wrin- 
kles that  played  at  aimless  cross-pur- 
poses with  each  other,  beginning  and 
ending  nowhere.  His  thick  beard  and 
thin,  curved  nose  looked  just  a  little 
Jewish,  and  seemed  at  variance  with 
his  pale  blue  eyes  that  were  still  bright 
in  spite  of  age.  And  yet,  bearded  as 
he  was,  there  was  a  lurking  expression 
about  his  features  that  bordered  upon 
efleminacy,  and  made  the  treble  of  his 
voice  sound  even  more  thin  and  woman- 
ish as  he  answered  Wyde's  greeting. 

i*'  Qood  morning,  too,-  mein  Herr.  A 
stranger  to  our  town,  I  see." 

"  Yes ;  but  soon  not  to  be  called  one, 
I  hope.    I  am  here  for  the  winter." 

*^  A  cold  season — a  cold  season ;  our 
northern  winters  are  very  chilling  to 
an  old  man's  blood."  And  slouching 
together  into  a  tired  stoop,  he  resumed 
his  simple  task  of  knotting  a  few  flow- 
ers into  a  clumsy  nosegay.  Romdd 
stood  and  watched  him  with  a  vague 
interest.  Presently,  the  flowers  being 
clumped  to  his  lildng,  the  old  man 
pried  himself  upright  by  getting  a  goodr 
purchase  with  his  left  hand  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  so  deliberately  that  Ro- 
nald almost  fancied  he  heard  him  creak. 
The  girl  rose  too,  and  drew  her  thin 
shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"  You  Germans  love  longer  than  we,'* 
said  Ronald,  glancing  at  the  flowers 
that  trembled  in  the  old  man's  bony 
flngers,  and  then  downwards  to  the 
quiet  grave ;  "  a  lifetime  of  easy-going 
love  and  a  year  or  two  of  easier-forget- 
ting are  enough  for  us." 

'^  Should  I  forget  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  ? "  asked  the  old  man,  simply. 

Ronald  paused  a  moment,  and,  point- 
ing downwards,  said : 

"  Your  daughter,  then,  I  fancy  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Long  dead  ?  " 

"  Very  long ;  more  than  flfty  years." 

Ronald  stared,  but  said  nothing  audi- 
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IIWA7  from  tlio  Mrindow!!,  lookod  further 
nrouiid  him.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  tmdlsttirbed  disorder,  so  redolent 
of  middle-Age  alchcnijr,  was  the  big 
table  that  ilnnkcd  the  laboratory  through 
its  whole  length.  It  begun  with  a 
lioworful  galvanic  battery,  succeeded 
hy  n  wiry  labyrinth  of  coils  and  he- 
ito(*s,  with  little  keys  in  fVont  of  them 
like  a  tclcgraph-onice  retired  fVoni  busi- 
ness; thoHc  gave  \Atico  to  many-necked 
Jars  wired  together  by  twos  and  tlireos, 
like  oiUh-iH>und  patrh^tA  plotting  tre- 
nvm;  ttoyond  thorn  Bto<.Hl  a  great  glass 
globoi  oonneotiMl  with  a  sizable  air- 
pump,  and  tillod  with  a  complexity  of 
shiny  wire*  and  gIa:>vH\varo ;  nest  loomed 
up  a  hugt»  induotion-maguct,  carefully 
iuFulattsl  on  solid  glass  supportji;  and 
at  the  Author  oxtivmity  of  Uie  t^ible  lay 
—a  oori^e. 

UouAld  NVyde,  in  spito  of  his  many- 
fridcU  ex|HMicn<H>  of  dil«^>clion-rooms« 
and  m«^r^uc^  and  other  ghastlinesses  to 
which  he  had  long  finee  accu^^tomed 
hittm^tf  tWm  prinoip^.e*  drew  hack  at 
the  Mght  —  ivrhaps  becAU$«  he  had 
c^^nu»  to  tVii*  stra^ipt  pi*v>e  to  elctcli  the 
w\\rld-*vd  r.\\i«ery  of  the  life-<fis»jQc«w 
*irsl  toA^Tjd  hJ«^«^«C  ir.*t<vad»  <vc.fTV«it^ 
^Nn  ii^  t^rv*ho*d  ^y  t^e  <s;;;al  ir.ysc^rr 

liorr  K-^y^«s^:>.r.k<*  ^.iriikvi  foeKy  at 
frssm  IVr'in/'  ho  «w,l  ir*  are-iTK'  to 
t-^^)^v)l  1  <^ri  rar^^^-  afT^-cC  t,^  t:reai  ir.y- 
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K/*r>»1.;  V  y,V  Jv»ri  /^v^r  tht  K^iy  anc 
*^v»V^l  ii  r^^  it>  f»K>6.  A  ronfk  Toc  iacst. 
!>»!.<  li-*,!  «iv^Tr.injr>  ^vr*  fArty  yuars  fif 
k»1^■-^;^^vi  /!rN>iui«rk»Tt.  The  )uMche£ 
Wkin  niyc  h^r>-  <.y«^  UiV.  /»f  ^oluuuibery 
afwl  /lniT»V<^nTv«Sk  an4  a  alight  alertholir 
fiwi^w*^  i^Bs  unpleasaTit^  p«re(^bk. 
w  fN^m  t)ye  hNMMli  <if  <«ne  m-lu^  lOeeTtf^ 
a^paT'  the  e^l^t^iB  of  a  mivmii^ 


1^ 


have  not  created  life  of  a  higher  grade 
than  that  of  the  lowest  zoophytes/' 

*^  Do  yon  claim  to  have  done  as  mach 
as  that?" 

*'  It  is  not  an  idle  claim,"  said  Herr 
Lebensfunke,  solemnly.  ^'  Look  at  this, 
if  you  doubt" 

"This"  was  the  great  crystal  globe 
that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  long 
table,  and  dominated  its  lesser  accesso- 
ries, ns  some  great  dome  swells  above 
the  clustered  houses  of  a  town.  Tubes 
passing  through  its  walls  met  in  a 
smaller  central  globe  half  filled  with  a 
coloress  liquid.  Beneath  this,  and  half 
encircling  it,  was  an  intricate  maze  of 
bright  wire ;  and  two  other  wires  dipped 
into  it,  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
with  their  platinum  tips.  Within  the 
liquid  pulsed  a  shapeless  mass  of  almost 
transparent  spongy  tissue. 

*'  Yon  see  an  aggregation  of  cells  pos- 
sessed of  life— of  a  low  order,  it  is  tnie, 
but  none  the  less  life,*^  aaid  the  phUoso- 
pher,  jvroudly.  *•  These  were  created 
fbom  water  chemic&Ly  pure,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trace  of  ammonia,  aad 
imprexniLted  wiih  liquid  csrl^osx.  l-y  the 
combined  acdon  of  htsU  ai^d  iT^ii^red 
electricity,  in  T:acno.    Locvk!  "* 

Be  pressed  one  c-f  ibe  keys  bef:«« 
hinu  rrcsjc-rily  Ibe  wiz^  lierin  vy  f3ow 
will  a  f;a:r.:  lixriii.  •«15cL  ii»crease»i  in 
ii:t<:ii*-::y  till  iLe  oou  fiiiDtd  isio  pzr« 
whiUines?^  Li-ID  r-Ti:sr  lis  flnrtr.  the 
csTTfct  censc'd  tc»  S;W,  tni  iltt  wirt 
gw  w  rt.TiJwy  co^-il- 

**  I  jiasseL  iLe  n  L:ue  ssrcairir.  ^sxij 
cimf  "aironrL  i;  t;  sij*-w  vcm  ixs  ««r!ririi» 
Cfrdinari'T.  vilL  one  or  rwv*  ac^Na 
eelis.  niic  reniunr  the  cnrner:  ly  tr^ie 
indnriini..  iiif-  xemTtCiratzc^  if^  ^isrtt^ 
liioofr-warnL''' 

**ParuoL  iiL  intf-mjTiiioT*."  sai£  iU>- 
nald.  **Tnc  s^(»k«-  ci  li^nic  csriiaL; 
docF  ii  criic'  '* 

^Te»:  liene  is  anmt  jl.  tlds  pLiaL 
See  ix — hc<w  Tinrc^  lir*w  transnasent ! 
liow  it  lovtt  SDC  lionrdfc  the  Ii{dit2'* 
3^  old  msL  ^belc  the  pihial  iip  sb  te 
^iiika«  mfi  xomad  it  roimfi  mc  TinmL 
^:8m  )imr  it  fiaahK!  !^o  wondac,  Sat 
^  ^  4iie  £mu!iii£,  liriifl  m^ 
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bATe  called  diamonds  predoas  aboye 
all  gems  through  these  many  weary 
years,  and  showered  them  on  their 
kings,  or  tossed  them  to  their  mistress- 
es' feet,  never  dreaming  that  the  silly 
stone  they  lauded  was  inert,  crystallized 
life  1 " 

"  Can't  you  crystallize  diamonds  your- 
self ! "  asked  Wyde,  "  and  make  Frei- 
berg a  Golconda  and  yourself  a  Croe- 
sus?" 

"  It  could  be  done,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,"  replied  Herr  Le- 
bensfunke.  "Place  undiluted  liquid 
carbon  in  that  inner  globe,  keep  the 
coil  at  a  white  heat,  and  if  Adam  had 
started  the  process,  his  heir-at-law  would 
have  a  koh-i-noor  to-day,  and  a  nice 
lawsuit  for  its  possession." 

Bonald  Wyde  bent  toward  the  globe 
once  more  and  examined  the  throbbing 
mass  closely,  whistling  softly  mean- 
while. 

"  If  you  can  create  this  cellular  life, 
why  not  develop  it  still  higher  into  an 
organism  ? " 

"  Because  I  can  only  create  life — not 
soul.  Tears  ago  I  was  a  freethinker, 
now  my  discoveries  have  made  me  a 
deist ;  for  I  found  that  my  cells,  living 
as  they  were,  and  possessing  undoubted 
parietal  circulation^  were  not  germs; 
and  though  they  might  cluster  into  a 
bulk  like  this,  as  bubbles  do  to  form 
£roth,  to  evolve  an  animal  or  plant  from 
them  was  far  beyond  me;  that  needs 
what  we  call  soul.  But,  in  searching 
blindly  for  this  higher  power,  I  grasped 
a  greater  discovery  than  any  I  had 
hoped  for — ^the  power  to  isolate  life 
from  its  bodily  organism." 

"  You  have  to  keep  the  bottle  care- 
fully corked,  I  should  imagine,"  laughed 
Ronald. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Herr  Lebensf\mke, 
joining  in  the  laugh.  "Life  is  not 
glue.  My  grand  discovery  is  the  life- 
magnet." 

"Which  has  the  post  of  honor  on 
your  table  here,  has  it  not  ? "  inquired 
Ronald,  drawing  his  hand  firom  his 
pocket  and  pointing  to  the  insulated 
eoiL 

The  old  man  glanced  keenly  at  his 


hand  as  he  did  so;  at  which  Ronald 
seemed  confused,  and  pocketed  it  again 
abruptly, 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  life-magnet.  You 
see  this  bent  glass  tube  surrounded  by 
the  helix  ?  That  tube  contains  liquid 
carbon.  I  pass  through  the  helix  a  cur- 
rent of  induced  electricity,  generated 
by  the  action  of  these  sixty  Bimsen 
cups  upon  a  succession  of  coils  with 
carbon  cores,  and  the  magnet  becomes 
charged  with  soulless  life.  I  reverse 
the  stream — what  was  positive  now  is 
negative,  and  the  same  magnet  will  ab- 
sorb life  from  a  living  being  to  an  ex- 
tent only  to  be  measured  by  thousands 
of  millions." 

"Then,  what  effect  is  produced  on 
the  body  you  pump  the  life  from  ?  " 
•      "  Death." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  soul  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  magnet  absorbs  that  too." 

"  Can  it  give  it  back  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  otherwise  my  life-magnet 
would  belie  its  name,  and  be  simply  an 
ingenious  and  expensive  instrument  of 
death.  By  reversing  the  conditions,  I 
can  restore  both  soul  and  life  to  the 
body  from  which  I  drew  them,  or  to 
another  body,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days." 

"  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? " 

"  I  have." 

Ronald  looked  reflectively  downward 
to  his  boot-toe,  but  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing there — except  a  boot-toe. 

"  I  say,  my  friend,"  he  spoke  at  last, 
"  haven't  you  got  a  pin  you  can  stick  in 
me  ?     I'd  like  to  know  if  Fm  dream- 


n 


ing 

"  I  can  convince  you  better  than  by 
pins,"  replied  Herr  Lebensfunke.  "  Let 
me  see  that  hand  you  hide  so  careftilly." 

Ronald  Wyde  slowly  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  as  reluctantly  as  though  it  were 
a  grudged  charity  dole,  and  extended 
it  to  the  old  man.  Its  Httle  finger  was 
gone. 

"  A  defect  that  I  am  foolishly  sensi- 
tive about,"  said  he.  "  A  childish  Break 
— ^playing  with  edged  tools,  you  know. 
A  boy-playmate  chopped  it  off  by  acci- 
dent :  I  cut  his  head  open  with  his  own 
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hatchet,  and  made  an  idiot  of  him  for 
life— that's  aU." 

'*  I  conld  do  this,"  said  Herr  Lehens- 
f  unke,  pausing  on  each  word  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  heayy,  and  had  to  be  lifted 
out  of  his  cramped  chest  by  force ;  "  I 
could  draw  your  entity  into  that  mag- 
net, leaving  you  side  by  side  with  this 
corpse.  I  could  dissect  a  finger  from 
that  same  corpse,  attach  it  to  your  own 
dead  hand  by  a  little  of  that  palpita- 
ting life-mass  you  have  seen,  pass  an 
electric  stream  through  it,  and  a  junc- 
tion would  be  effected  in  three  or  four 
days.  I  could  then  restore  you  to  ex- 
istence, whole,  and  not  maimed  as  now." 

"I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  of  dy- 
ing, even  for  a  day,"  answered  Wyde. 
*'  Couldn't  you  contrive  to  lend  me  a 
body  while  you  are  mending  my  own  ?  "• 

"  You  can  take  that  oue,  if  you  like." 

Ronald  Wyde  looked  once  more  at 
the  sodden  features  of  the  corpse,  and 
smiled  lugubriously. 

"  A  mighty  shabby  old  customer,"  he 
said,  '*  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  feel  at 
home  in  his  skin ;  but  I'm  willing  to 
risk  it  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty  of 
the  thing." 

The  old  philosopher's  thin  face  lit  up 
with  pleasure. 

"You  consent,  then?"  he  chuckled 
in  his  womanish  treble. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Begin  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  it" 

•  <*  Kot  now,  mein  Herr ;  some  modifi- 
cations must  be  made  in  the  connec- 
tions— mere  matters  of  detalL  Come 
again  to-night." 

"  At  what  hour  ? " 

"  At  ten.  Mein  VOgelein,  show  the 
Herr  the  way  out" 

The  girl,  who  had  been  moving  rest- 
lessly about  the  room  all  this  time,  with 
her  wild  brown  eyes  fixed  now  on  Ro- 
nald, now  on  the  old  man,  and  oftener 
in  a  shy,  inquisitive  stare  on  the  corpse, 
lit  a  dusty  chemical  lamp  and  led  the 
way  down  the  awkward  passages  and 
stairs.  Ronald  tried  to  start  a  conver- 
sation with  her  as  he  followed. 

"  You  are  too  young,  my  birdling,  to 
be  accustomed  to  such  sights  as  this  up- 
stairs." 


"Birdling  is  not  too  young,  she^s  al- 
most fourteen,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 
"And  she  likes  it,  too;  it  makes  her 
think  of  mother.  Mother  went  to  sleep 
on  that  table,  mein  Herr." 

"Poor  thing  I  she's  half-witted," 
thought  Wyde  as  he  passed  into  the 
street.    "  By-by,  birdie." 

Home  he  waJked  briskly,  to  be  met 
under  his  flaming  balcony  by  Lottchen^s 
kindly  afternoon  greeting.  How  had 
mein  Herr  passed  his  Sabbath?  she 
asked. 

"Quietly  enough,  Lottchen.  I  met 
an  old  philosopher  in  the  Qod's-Acre, 
and  went  home  with  him  to  his  shop. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Herr  Doctor 
Lebensfunke  ? " 

"  Yes,  mein  Herr.  Wrong  here,  they 
say ; "  and  she  tapped  her  wide,  round 
German  forehead,  and  lifted  her  eyes 
expressively  heavenward. 

"Sold  himself  to  the  devil,  eh  I" 
asked  Wyde. 

Lottchen  was  not  quite  sure  on  that 
point.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  dev- 
il, else  how  could  good  Doctor  Luther 
have  thrown  his  inkstand  at  him  ?  But 
he  had  never  been  seen  in  Doctor  Le- 
bensfunke's  neighborhood ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  Lottchen  was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute the  Herr  Doctor's  trouble  to  an  in- 
definable something  whose  nature  was 
broadly  hinted  at  by  more  tapping  of 
the  forehead. 

Ronald  Wyde  mounted  the  stairs, 
locked  himself  in  his  room,  and  wished 
himself  out  of  the  scrape  he  was  get- 
ting into.  But,  being  in  for  it  now,  he 
lit  a  cigar,  and  tried  to  fancy  the  pro- 
cesses he  would  have  to  go  through,  and 
how  he,  a  natty  and  respectable  young 
fellow,  would  look  and  feel  in  a  drunk- 
ard's skin.  His  conjectures  being  too 
foggily  outlined  to  please  him,  he  put 
them  aside,  and  waited  impatiently 
enough  for  ten  o'clock. 

A  moonlight  walk  through  the  low 
streets,  transfigured  by  the  silver  gleam 
into  fairy  vistas — all  but  the  odor — 
brought  him  to  Herr  Lebensftmke^ 
house.  Simple  birdling,  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  piloted  him  through  the 
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anure  clianacl,  &nJ    brought  him  to 
mnchor  in  tbo  dimlj-lit  roam. 

"  Atl  is  ready,"  said  the  philosopher, 
U  be  trembled  forward  and  shook  Ro- 
nald's baad.  "  See  here."  Zig-zaga  of 
■ilk-boand  wire  squirmed  hither  and 
thither  from  tbe  lift-'magntl.  Two  of 
them  ended  in  coihon  points.  "  And 
here,  too,  my  jronng  frienfi,  is  jour  new 

It  l&y,  detaclieJ,  in  the  central  globe, 
and  on  its  severed  ead  atoms  of  proto- 
pltwm  were  alrendy  clustered.  "  LIt«r- 
hllj  a  E(-coDd-h«nd  article,^'  thought 
KoDold ;  but,  not  TeDtuiicg  to  tnuia- 
late  tlie  idiom,  he  only  bowed  and  said, 
"  Ach  so  I "  which  means  any  thing  and 
erery  thing  in  Ocmian. 

It  was  uot  without  a  \ery  natural 
sinkiug  of  the  heart  that  Ronald  Wydu 
diTcsted  himself  of  bis  clothing,  and 
took  his  position,  by  the  old  man's  di- 
rection, on  Ihe  stout  table,  side  by  aide 
with  the  dead.  A  flat  brass  plate  press- 
ed bettrwD  bia  shoulders,  and  one  of 
the  carbon  points,  damped  in  a  little 
I  insalitcd  stind,  rested  on  his  bosom 
I  and  quivered  with  the  quickened  mo- 
r  tioD  of  the  heart  beneath  it.  The  other 
k  point  touched  tbe  dead  man's  breast. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? " 

"  Yes." 

The  old  man  pressed  a  key,  and  as 
be  did  so  a  sharp  sting,  hardly  worse 
than  a  leoch's  bite,  pricked  Ronald 
Wyda's  breast.  A  sense  of  languor 
erept  Blunly  u)>on  hici,  his  feet  tingled, 
ha  breath  came  slowly,  and  waves  of 
light  and  shii'lc  pulsed  iu  indistinct  al- 
ternation before  his  sight ;  but  through 
them  the  old  man's  eyes  peered  into 
bis,  like  a  dream.  Presently  Ronald 
would  have  started  if  ha  could,  for  two 
old  pbilosophrra  were  craning  over  him 
fautekd  of  one.  But  as  be  looked  mure 
LsteadUy,  one  focn  t«flly  dimmed  into 

thin^,  and  the  other  grew  brighter 
Hid  itraiiger  In  its  lines,  while  the  room 

lta«d   with   an   unaccountable   light. 

t  little   key  clicked   once   more ;   a 

kngtte   tenMtion  that  the  current  had 

nDmubnw  ceased  to  flow,  roused  him, 

•nd  he  raised  hinuelf  on  his  elbow  and 

tfoked  in  blank  bewilderment  at  bis 
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own  dead  self  lying  by  his  side  in  the 
daylight,  while  the  stmiise  tried  to  peer 
through  the  webbed  panes. 

"  Is  it  over  ! "  he  asked,  with  a  puz- 
zled glance  around  him ;  and  added, 
"  Which  am  H  " 

"  Either,  or  both,"  answered  llerr 
Lebensfunke.  "  Your  identity  will  be 
something  of  a  problem  to  you  for  s 

Aided  by  the  old  man,  Ronald  awk- 
wardly got  into  tho  sleazy  clothes  that 
went  with  the  exchange — growing  less 
and  less  at  home  each  minute.  Be  felt 
weak  and  sote ;  his  head  ached,  and  tbe 
wound  left  by  the  &«sh  amputation  of 
his  little  finger  throbbed  angrily. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go  now," 
he  said.  "  When  can  I  get  my  own 
self  there  back  again  1 " 

"  On  Thursday  night,  if  all  works 
well,"  said  the  old  man.  "Till  then, 
good-iiay." 

Ronald  Wyde's  first  impulse,  as  he 
shambled  into  the  open  air,  was  to  go 
home ;  but  he  thought  of  the  confusion 
his  sadly-mixed  identity  would  CEtuse  in 
Frau  Spritzkrap fen's  quiet  household, 
and  came  to  a  dead  stop  to  consider 
the  matter.  Then  he  decided  to  quit 
the  town  for  the  interminable  four  days 
— to  go  to  Dresden,  or  anywhere.  His 
nest  step  was  to  slouch  into  the  nearest 
beer-cellar  and  call  for  beer,  pen,  and 
paper.  While  waiting  for  these,  be  sur- 
veyed his  own  reflection  in  the  dingy 
glass  that  hung  above  tbe  table  be  sat 
by — a  glass  that  gave  bia  face  a  wavy 
look,  as  if  seen  through  heated  air.  He 
feit  an  amused  prido  in  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, much  as  a  nysquerader  might 
be  pleased  with  a  clever  disguise,  and 
caught  himself  wondering  whether  he 
were  likely  to  be  recognized  in  it.  Ap- 
parently satisfled  of  his  safety  from  de- 
tection, he  turned  to  the  table  and  wrote 
a  beer-scented  note  to  Frau  Spritzkrapf- 
en,  eiplaining  bia  sudden  uhai-nee  by 
some  discreet  fiction.  He  got  along 
well  enough  till  be  reached  the  end, 
when,  instead  of  his  own  flowing  sign- 
manaal,  he  f^psily  scrawled  tbe  unfa- 
miliar name  of  UaM  Eraut  Tearing 
the  sheet  angrily  acroM,  be  wrote  an- 
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other,  and  signed  his  name  with  an 
effort.  He  was  about  to  seek  a  messen- 
ger to  carry  his  note,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  leave  it  himself,  which  he 
did;  and  had  thereby  the  keen  satis- 
faction of  hearing  pretty  Lottchen  con- 
fess, with  a  blush  on  her  fair  German 
cheek,  that  they  would  all  miss  Herr 
Wyde  very  much,  because  they  all  loved 
him.  Turning  away  with  a  sigh  that 
was  very  like  a  hiccough,  he  trudged 
to  the  railway-station  and  took  a  ticket 
to  Dresden,  going  third-class  as  best 
befitting  his  clothes  and  appearance. 

He  felt  ashamed  enough  of  himself 
as  the  train  rumbled  over  the  rolling 
land  between  Freiberg  and  the  capital, 
and  gave  him  time  to  think  connected- 
ly over  what  had  happened,  and  what 
he  now  was.  His  fellow-passengers  cast 
him  sidelong  looks,  and  gave  him  a  wide 
berth.  Even  the  quaint,  flat-arched  win- 
dows of  one  pane  each,  that  winked  out 
of  the  red-tiled  roofs  like  sleepy  eyes, 
seemed  to  leer  drunkcnly  at  him  as  they 
scudded  by. 

Ronald  Wyde's  account  of  those  days 
in  Dresden  was  vague  and  misty.  He 
crept  along  the  bustling  streets  of  that 
sombre,  gray  city,  that  seemed  to  look 
more  natural  by  cloud-light  than  in  the 
fall  sunshine,  feeling  continually  within 
him  a  struggle  between  the  two  incom- 
patible natures  now  so  strangely  blend- 
ed. Each  day  he  kept  up  the  contest 
manfully,  passing  by  the  countless  beer- 
cellars  and  drinking-booths  with  an  as- 
sumption of  firmness  and  resolution  that 
oozed  slowly  away  toward  nightfall, 
when  the  animal  body  of  the  late  Hans 
Kraut  would  comtrive  to  get  the  better 
of  the  animating  principle  of  Bonald 
Wyde ;  the  refined  nature  would  yield 
to  the  toper's  brute-craving,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  its  deep  degradation  in 
so  succumbing,  and,  before  midnight, 
Hans  was  gloriously  drunk,  to  Ronald's 
intense  grief. 

Time  passed  somehow.  He  had  mem* 
ories  of  sunny  lounges  on  the  BruhUsche 
Terrace,  looking  on  the  turbid  flow  of 
the  eddied  Elbe,  and  watching  the  lit- 
tle steamboats  that  buzzed  up  and  down 
the  city's  flanks,  settling  now  and  then, 


like  gad-flies,  to  drain  it  of  a  few  drop» 
of  its  human  life.  Well-known  friends, 
whose  hands  he  had  grasped  not  a  week 
before,  passed  him  imheedingly;  all  save 
one,  who  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  said 
**  Poor  devil ! "  in  an  undertone,  and 
dropped  a  silber-gro'  into  his  maimed 
hand.  He  felt  glad  of  even  this  lame 
sympathy  in  his  lowness ;  but  most  of 
all  he  prized  the  moistened  glance  of 
pity  that  flashed  upon  him  from  the 
great  dark  eyes  of  a  lovely  girl  who 
passed  him  now  and  then  as  he  slouch- 
ed along.  Once,  a  being  as  degraded 
and  scurvy  as  his  own  outward  self, 
turned  to  him,  called  him  "Dntzbxn- 
der,"  asked  him  how  he  left  them  all 
in  Berlin,  stared  at  Ronald's  blank  look 
of  non-recognition,  and  passed  on  with 
a  muttered  curse  on  his  own  stupidity 
in  mistaking  a  stranger,  in  broad  day- 
light, for  his  crony  Ejraut. 

Another  memory  was  of  the  strange 
lassitude  that  seemed  to  almost  para- 
lyze him  after  even  moderate  exertion, 
and  caused  him  to  drop  exhausted  on  a 
bench  on  the  terrace  when  he  had  shuf- 
fled over  less  than  half  its  length.  More 
than  once  the  suspicion  crept  upon  him 
that  only  a  portion  of  his  vitality  now 
remained  to  him,  and  that  its  greater 
part  lay  mysteriously  coiled  in  Herr 
Lebensfunke's  life-magnet.  And  this, 
in  turn,  broadened  into  a  doubting  dia- 
trust  of  the  Herr  himself— a  dread  lest 
the  old  man  might  in  some  way  appro- 
priate this  stock  of  life  to  his  own  use, 
and  so  renew  his  fast-expiring  lease  for 
a  score  or  two  of  years  to  come.  At 
last  this  dread  grew  so  painftilly  defi- 
nite, that  he  hurried  back  to  Freiberg 
a  day  before  his  appointed  time,  and 
once  more  found  his  twofold  self  wan- 
dering through  its  devious  streets. 

It  was  long  after  dark,  and  a  thin 
rain  slanted  on  the  slippery  stones,  as 
he  again  made  his  way  through  the  de- 
serted and  sleepy  paths  of  the  town  to 
the  old  philosopher's  house.  He  was 
wet,  chilled,  weary,  and  sick  enough  at 
heart  as  he  leaned  against  the  cold  stone 
doorway  and  waited  for  an  answer  to 
his  knock.  The  plaah  of  the  heavier 
rain-drops  from  the  tiled  eaves  wbb  the 
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only  flouiiJ  he  heart!  for  manj  minutes, 
until,  at  last,  pattering  feet  nonnd  him 
en  the  inaide,  and  a,  child's  voice  oBlced 
who  was  there.  To  his  fiiendly  re- 
sponse the  door  was  opoueit  Imlf-wtde, 
and  Vegeleiu'a  blank,  pretty  face  peep- 
ed through. 

Was  HeiT  Lebcnefunke  at  home  ? 
No ;  he  had  aaid  that  he  wasn't  at 
home ;  but  then,  xhe  thought  ho  was 
in  the  long  room  where  mamma  went 
to  alcep.  Could  he  be  iccn  1  No,  she 
thought  not;  he  waa  very  tired,  and, 
in  her  own — VOgelein'a — opinion,  he 
was  going  to  sleep  too,  just  as  mamma 
did.  And  the  wizened  little  face,  with 
its  eldritch  cyea  and  tangled  hwr,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  door  began  to  close. 
Ronald  forced  himself  inside,  and  grasp- 
ed the  child's  arm. 

"  VOgelein,  don't  you  know  me  ? " 

The  girl,  in  nowise  startled,  gravely 
set  her  flickering  candle  on  the  door- 
step, looked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
if  he  were  an  exhibition,  and  said  she 
thought  not,  unless  he  had  been  asieep 
on  the  table. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Ronald,  "  can 
this  child  talk  of  nothing  but  people 
asleep  on  a  table  ? " 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  thought  whirred 
through  hia  brain.  Ho  drew  the  poor 
half-witted  thing  close  to  him  and  ask- 
ed : 


sleep ) " 

The  child  rambled  nn,  pleased  to  find 
a  listener  to  her  foolish  prattle.  All  he 
could  connect  into  a  narrative  was,  that 
the  girl's  mother,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  before,  had  been  drained  of  her 
life  by  the  awful  magnet,  and  that,  as 
the  child  said,  "  the  Herr  Doctor  ever 
since  had  talked  just  like  mamma." 

His  dread  was  well  founded,  then. 
The  old  man's  one  dream  and  aim  was 
lo  prolong  his  wretched  life ;  could  he 
doubt  that  he  would  not  now  make  use 
of  the  means  he  had  so  unwisely  thrown 
inhisway!  He  turned  about,  half  nwd- 

"  Qirl !  "  he  cried,  "  I  must  see  the 
old  man  !    Where  is  he  ?  " 
VOL.  VI. — 11 


He  couldn't  see  him,  she  whined. 
He  was  asleep  up  there,  on  the  table. 
At  one  o'clock  he  had  said  he  would 
wake  up. 

He  pushed  paat  her,  mounted  to  the 
long  room,  pressed  open  the  unfastened 
door,  and  entered. 

The  old  man  and  the  corpse  of  bis 
former  self  lay  together  under  the  li^ht 
of  a  lamp  that  swung  from  the  beam 
overhead.  An  insulated  carbon  point 
was  directed  to  each  white,  still  breast 
From  the  old  man's  hand  n  cord  ran  to 
a  key  beyond,  arranged  to  make  or 
break  connection  at  a  tonch.  By  it 
stood  a  clock,  with  a  simple  mechan- 
ism attached  that  bore  upon  a  second 
key  like  the  first,  evidently  planned  to 
press  upon  it  when  the  hands  should 
mark  a  given  hour.  The  child  had 
Haid  that  he  would  wake  at  one,  and  it 
was  now  past  midnight. 

Honald  Wyde  comprehended  it  ail 
now.  The  wily  old  man's  feeble  life 
bad  been  withdrawn  into  the  great 
magnet,  and  mixed  therein  with  what 
remained  of  his  own.  In  Ices  thnu  an 
hour  the  key  would  fall,  and  the  double 
stream  would  Sow  into  and  animate  his 
young  body,  which  would  then  wake 
to  renewed  life ;  while  the  caat-off  shell 
beside  it,  worn  to  utter  uaeleBsncsa  by 
a  toilsome  century,  wonld  bo  left  lo 
moulder  aa  a  mothed  garment. 

Surely  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  his  life 
depended  upon  instant  action.  And  yet, 
comprehending  this,  he  went  tu  work 
slowly,  and  as  a  somnambulist  might, 
acting  almost  by  instinct,  and  well 
knowing  that  a  blunder  bow  meant  ir- 
revocable death. 

Carefully  disengaging  the  cord  from 
the  old  man's  yet  warm  grasp,  ond  set> 
ting  the  carbon  point  aside,  he  lifted 
the  shrivelled  corpse  and  bore  it  awny, 
to  cast  it  on  the  white  mbbish-tieap  in 
one  comer.  Returning  to  hia  work,  he 
stripped  himself,  and  laid  down  in  the 
(jU  man's  place.  As  he  did  so,  the  dis- 
tant Minster  bells  rang  the  three  quar- 

Was  there  yet  time  ? 
He  braced  his  shoulders  firmly  against 
the  brass  plate  under  them,  and  moved 
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the  carbon  point  steadily  back  to  its 
place,  with  ite  tjp  resting  on  bis  breast ; 
the  silk-wrapped  wire  that  dangled  be- 
tween it  and  the  magnet  quivering,  as 
be  did  so,  as  with  cociEciouii  life,  Draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  he  tightened  the  cord, 
and  heard  a  faint  click  as  tifc  key  snap- 
ped down. 

The  Bame  sharp  sting  as  before  in- 
stantly pricked  his  brcaat,  tingliiig 
thrills  pulsed  over  bim,  beats  of  light 
nod  shadow  swept  before  hia  eyes,  and 
ho  lost  aU  consoiouaneas.  For  how  long 
he  knew  not.  At  last  he  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  the  lamp- rays  flickering  above 
bim,  and  opened  biseyea  aa  thoagh  wak- 
ing from  a  tired  sleep.  Sitting  up,  he 
gave  a  fearful  look  around  him,  as  if 
dreading  what  he  might  see.  The 
drunkard's  body  lay  stretched  and  mo- 
tionless beside  him,  and  the  clock  mark- 
ed three.    He  was  saved  I 

Slipping  down  from  his  jieriloua  bed, 
be  resumed  the  old  familiar  garments 
that  belonged  to  him  aa  Ronald  Wyde, 
shuddering  with  emotion  as  be  did  so. 
Only  pausing  to  give  one  look  at  the 
pole  heap  in  the  shadowy  comer,  and 
at  the  other  sleeper  under  the  now  dy- 
ing lamp,  he  quitted  the  room  and  lock- 
ed its  heavy  door  upon  the  two  silent 
guardians  of  its  life-secrets.  When  he 
reached  the  street,  he  found  the  rain 
had  ceased  to  drop,  and  that  the  coid 
stars  blinked  over  the  slumbrous  town. 

Before  noon  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Fran  Spritzkrap fen,  turned  buxom  Lott- 
t!heji  scarlet  all  over  by  a  hearty,  sud- 
den farewell-kiss,  and  was  far  on  bis 
way  from  Freiberg,  with  its  red-vined 
balcony  and  its  dark  laboratory,  never 
again  to  visit  it  or  them.  And  as  the 
bnsy  cngiM  toiled  and  shrieked,  and 


with  each  beat  of  its  mighty  steam-beoit 
carried  him  further  away,  bis  thoughts 
flew  back  and  clustered  around  witless, 
brown-eyed  birdling.  Poor  cliild,  he 
n liver  learned  her  fate. 

I  htard  this  strange  story  from  its 
hero,  one  sunny  summer  morning  as  wc 
swept  over  the  meadowy  reaches  of  thf 
Erie  Railway,  or  hung  along  the  cliff- 
side  by  the  wooded  windings  of  the 
Susquehanna,  When  he  luid  ended  it, 
ho  smiled  languidly,  and,  allowing  me 
his  sCiil-mutilatcd  hand,  said  that  the 
old  doctor's  job  bad  been  a  sad  bungle, 
after  aU.  In  fact,  the  only  physical 
proof  that  remained  to  verify  bis  Btoiy, 
was  a  curved  blue  spot  where  the  in- 
going current  from  the  magnet  had  car- 
ried particles  from  tlie  carbon  point  and 
lodged  them  beneath  the  skin.  Psydiu- 
logically,  be  was  sadly  mixed  up,  he 
said ;  for,  sinco  that  time,  he  had  fdt 
that  four  lives  were  joined  in  him — bis 
own,  the  remnant  of  Heir  Lebenslunke's 
miserable  hoard  merged  in  that  of  poor 
birUling's  mother,  and,  last  of  all,  HauE 
Kraufs, 

Ho  lell  the  cars  soon  afterward  at 
Binghampton,  watchfully  followed  by 
a  stout,  shabby  man  with  a  three  days' 
beard  atubbling  his  chin,  who  had  occo- 
pied  the  seat  in  front  of  us,  and  had 
turned  now  and  then  to  llttcu  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Ronald's  rapid  narration. 

A  week  later,  and  I  heard  that  be 
ivaa  dead— having  committed  suicide  in 
a  fit  of  delirinm  soon  after  his  admis- 
siou  to  the  Binghampton  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum. The  attendant  who  made  hiin 
ready  for  burial  noticed  a  singular  blue 
mark  on  bis  left  breast,  that  looked,  he 
said,  a  little  like  &  horse-eboe  magnet. 
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ClS    iS    IsBBBliTK   COSIJCEE   HlHaELFt 


CAN  AN  INEBRIATE  CONQUER  imiSELF! 


iNEBBiiTG  fisjlums  are  espeHBive,  anil 
besides,  not  anDaturall;  otTend,  ia 
their  very  designatioD,  a  kind  of  pride 
— false,  if  joQ  choose— which  evetj 
man  possesses  to  a  more  or  less  degree. 

Their  expense,  too,  u^utLlly  Tullg  on  the 
frienda  of  those  whom  the;  ore  designed 
to  benefit,  and,  for  these  aud  other 
reasons,  we  propose  to  show  that  any 
man  thus  painfoltj  situated  may,  if  he 
chooses,  illustrate  for  himself,  and  in 
hiraaelf,  the  title  of  this  article. 

Habitual  inebriety  presents  a  condi- 
tion when  the  brain,  being  soddened 
and  dulled  h;  the  long  and  extravagant 
use  of  the  various  poisons  known  under 
the  general  uaiuo  of  "  ardent  spirits," 
refuses  to  respond  te  the  will-power. 
Secondly,  when  the  stomach,  by  long 
custom,  has  so  habituated  itself  to  theao 
stimulants  that  it  takes  to  itself  the 
prerogative  of  the  wUI-power,  and  sue-- 
eesafully  demands  their  continuance. 

Thus  this  morbid  condition  heeomes 
a  true  physical  disease,  and  must  be 
treated  as  soch.  Of  course,  the  final 
result  to  be  attained  is  total  abstinence 
from  the  evil  habit. 

But  this  result  cannot  be  reached  at 
once,  because,  first,  of  the  inability  of 
the  will  to  act  through  the  brain  and 
enforce  the  desire ;  and  second,  because 
tlie  intensified  and  abnormal  condition 
of  the  stomach  will  not  admit,  with 
safety  to  the  physical  system,  of  the 
sudden  reaction. 

The  change  must  be  effected  gradually, 
and  the  first  step  is  to  restore  the  brain 
to  its  normal  activity ;  afterward  the 
reorganisation  and  establish  men  t  of  the 
digestive  and  other  functions  may  be 
safely  attempted. 

The  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
upon  the  system  are  twofold:  slimnla- 
tive  and  antesthetic.  At  Srst  the  oxygen, 
set  ftce,  courses  through  the  circulation, 
exalting  all  the  functions  to  the  per- 
farmance  of  estraordioary  tasks.   Then 


the  carbon  takes  its  place,  and  its  in- 
flaence  is  observable  in  the  deadening 
of  all  the  faculties,  the  partial  paratysij 
of  the  nerves  aud  muscles,  as  observable 
in  its  effect  on  articulation  and  locomo- 
tion ;  lastly  the  brain  sinks  under  the 
deadly  infiueuce,  and  atucsthesia  more 
or  less  complete,  ensues. 

But  previous  to  aneeatbesia,  the  brain 
acta  with  abnormal  power.  The  passions 
become  stimulated,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion, the  inebriate  performs  acts  com- 
monly  only    ascribed    to    insanity    or 

Now,  while  this  over-stimulated  con- 
dition e\ists,  it  ia  imposwble  to  regain 
the  will-power,  and  here  begins  the 
treatment  by  which  the  unhappy  victim 
m»y  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  become 
hia  own  "  inebriate  asylum,"  with  no 
loss  of  dignity,  and  regain  his  lost  man- 
hnod  by  the  exercise  of  a  vital  force, 
fairly  Qodiikc  in  its  nature. 

Tlib  article  is  not  addressed— for  it 
would  be  useless,  and  ia  unnecessary — 
to  those  bestial  beings,  whose  animal 
passions  naturally  direct  them  to  crimi- 
nal excesses,  and  whose  loss  to  tho 
world,  should  it  occur  from  such  or  any 
other  cause,  would  be  nil. 

It  is  addressed  to  those,  who,  by  deli- 
cate temperament,  uncongenial  associa- 
tions, or  ovcr-laborinusness,  have  fallen 
from  their  high  and  holy  estate  through 
the  very  means  which  they  have  adopted 
by  which  to  sustain  themselves  and  to 
keep  alight,  yet  a  little  longer,  the  fires 
of  bopo. 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  these,  a  sad  and 
frail  relic  of  departed  nobility,  with 
the  slumbering  and  nearly  dead  ashes 
of  his  intellect  aud  his  aspirations 
occasionally  flickering  up  with  a  spark 
of  the  old  vitality.  Suppose  one  who, 
for  yearn,  according  to  the  strength  rif 
his  constitution,  has  battled,  with  the 
aid  of  this  decntful  ally,  against  a  host 
of  trials  and  annoyances,  anddenly,  by 
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,c  of  those  occamunal  visions  of  Mm- 
Bolf,  which  QoiJ  gntdouflly  grants  Bome- 
times  to  themost  degraded,  finds  within 
him  a  new  detenu  in  Htiou  awnkcued,  to 
buiBt  out  of  the  chains  that  hava  en- 
tbralled  him,  and  to  becorae  again  what 
he  bos  been,  and  mure ;  and  tlien  finds 
the  old,  sinking,  crushing  feeling  come 
over  him,  that  tells  him  he  ia  a  alaVc. 
matthaUhtdof 

One  thing  is  certain  :  there  can  lie  no 
diminiKniio  in  this. 

There  is  no  "  tspering  otT"  with  the 

Either  he  has  got  fou,  or  he  has  not 
got  you. 

The  first  part  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  this  physical  disease  requires 
the  immediate  rumaral  of  the  patient 
from  all  disturbing  iufluences,  of  what- 
evet  nature. 

There  must  bo  no  noisy  children 
about,  DO  quarreling  tvomcn,  no  scan- 
dal-mongers pouring  out  their  distilled 
veniim  to  jar  upon  his  nerves,  and  dis- 
turb his  spirit :  he  roast  have  absolute 
quiet  and  repose. 

But  to  obtain  this,  there  need  not  be 
recourse  to  an  asylnm. 

There  is  none  so  poor,  who  is  worthy 
to  he  saved,  who  has  not  »  friend. 

Let  him  then  reach  some  such  friend, 
trust  and  confide  in  hlui,  and  obtain  the 
required  shelter,  rest,  and  attendance,  for 
a  few  days. 

Not  for  manthB,  during  which  new 
habits  of  thought  arc  formed  and  old 
business  relations  become  broken  off, 
and  the  mm  falls  again  into  his  old 
place  utterly  forgotten,  and  unable  to 
regain  the  threads  of  his  lost  identity. 
Not  in  conataut,  daiiy  association  with 
such,  from  every  walk  in  life,  as  have 
no  other  congeniality  with  him  but  the 
painful  one  of  aiiailarity  of  disease,  en 
asaociatiou  demoralizing  ia  its  very 
nature ;  but  among  hb  Mends,  and 
those  who  know  him,  and  form  a  con- 
stant bond  of  union  with  the  great 
world  he  lores  and  lives  in. 

He  may  continue  hia  relations  vrith 
business  and  society  by  correspondence 
and  by  vi^ts ;  and  soothed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  he  b  not 


forgotten,  and  that  bis  hard  fight  is  be- 
ing fought  among  those  who  love  him, 
and  admire  the  renewed  strength  which 
d^ly  animates  him  and  enables  him  to 
struggle  successfully ;  and  not  among 
atraogcrs  who  treat  his  case  purely 
from  a  scientific  and  routine  ptiint  of 
view ;  his  earnestness  and  detcrminir 
lion  are  redoubled,  and  he  nears  the 
victory. 

Having  then  gained  this  temporary 
aBylnm,  we  will  say  that  be  drinks  his 
usual  allowance  of  liquor,  and  retires  to 
bed  in  hia  usual  conditiau  of  inebriety. 

He  has  taken  care,  in  his  steadier 
moments,  to  provide  himself  with 
twelve  twenty-grain  powders  of  Bro- 
mide of  Potassium,  which  he  will  get 
at  a  iirst-class  drug-store,  on  presenting 
the  following  prescription,  which  he 
can  either  obtain  from  a  physician,  or 
write  foe  himself  i  but  it  ia  best  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  physician  before  presenting : 


Poluil  BniBldl     Jlj, 

Signi.  Tt  Pnli. 

jamiUi,] 

Now  it  has  been  the  regular  custom, 
and  the  daily  necessity  of  this  unfottu- 
nate,  for  months — perhaps  fur  years — 
to  stimulate  into  renewed  power  the 
brain  and  nerves,  suffering  after  a 
night's  abstinence  from  their  dailj 
food,  perhaps  with  one,  two,  or  more 
"  cocktails,"  or  quantities  of  greater  or 
less  extent  of  clear  spirits. 

He  wakens  from  hia  stupor  or  trou- 
bled slumber,  with  his  nerves  all  jarring, 
bis  muscles  refusing  to  carry  his  totter- 
ing frame  across  the  room  ;  his  tongue 
nearly  paralyzed  ;  his  stomach  nause- 
ated ;  bis  brain  crazed  and  inflamed ; 
and  he  has  recourse  to  the  only  thing 
be  knows— poor  creature,  abandoned 
of  men  I — that  will  enable  him  to  set 
about  his  daily  and  requisite  tasks. 

But  now  he  bafl  given  himself  a  two- 
weeks'  holiday,  and  his  friends  have 
promised  to  "  see  him  through," — and 
will  keep  their  promise,  for  it  is  sacred; 
and  to  he  need  not  get  out  of  bod  Bt 
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all,  and  one  horrible  fear  is  removed 
at  once. 

.  Now  he  takes  one  of  his  twenty-grain 
powders  of  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and 
the  internal  conflict  begins.  It  is  a 
mortal  fight  with  the  fool  Fiend  him- 
self. 

The  patient  has  no  cares,  no  thoughts. 
Some  one  smooths  his  pillows,  shuts 
out  the  bright  light  which  would  tor- 
ture his  eyes,  airs  the  room  to  suit 
him,  and  he  feels  once  more  as  though 
he  were  a  child  again,  nursed  by  his 
mother. 

He  does  not  want  to  eat,  and  he  need 
not  eat,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
lie  still  and  fight,  Jiffht !  Ah  !  There 
is  the  point.  And  now  he  shall  show 
of  what  stuff  he  is  made. 

For  there  is  no  sterner,  as  there  is  no 
nobler,  battle  waged  than  this  conflict 
of  the  sick  man  with  himself  and  with 
the  deyil  who  has  gotten  possession  of 
him. 

At  flrst  the  system,  surprised  by  this 
novel  condition  of  things,  waits,  pa- 
tiently enough,  for  its  usual  morning 
correctiye ;  but,  at  length,  grown  weary 
of  waiting,  and  becoming  even  impa- 
tient— as  the  best-regulated  systems,  not 
to  speak  of  ill-regulated  ones,  sometimes 
will — ^it  begins  to  make  itself  heard. 

Now  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
motive  of  this  article  and  its  prime 
intention  are,  to  show  what  the  will- 
power of  man,  though  subdued  and 
crudfled  and  stifled  and  subjected  to 
the  vilest  slavery  of  earth,  uiU  do,  if 
the  man  he  a  man,  without  the  aid  of 
asylums  or  other  public  and  extraneous 
aid. 

The  fight  is  between  the  divinity  of 
man  and  the  power  of  evil,  and  the 
battlefield  is  the  beautiftil  physical 
structure,  which,  we  are  told,  is  *^  made 
in  the  image  of  God,*'  while  the  gage  is 
an  immortal  soul.  « 

There  is  a  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  cold  sweats  crawl  up  and 
down  the  body;  the  skin  is  clammy; 
the  head  swims  around  and  about ;  the 
muscles  become  completely  related; 
the  nervous  system  is  entirely  unstrung; 
''strange  dreams  perplex''  the  dozing 


brain ;  he  slumbers  for  an  instant,  and 
is  wakened  by  a  spasm ;  cramps  assail 
his  limbs,  and  he  kicks  them  out ;  if  a 
pin  drops  it  has  the  reverberation  of  a 
ten-pin ;  spots,  black  and  white,  dance 
before  his  eyes,  open  or  closed ;  hideous 
faces  glare  at  him,  and  change  and 
change  like  the  patterns  of  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
hanging  over  yonder,  there  comes  a 
wheel,  which  increases  itself,  and  whirls 
spirally  in  the  air  toward  hin\,  till  it 
vanishes  under  his  very  eyes,  and  still, 
behind  all  this  phantasmagoria,  he 
hears  a  soft  musical  voice  saying,  **  Be 
not  afiraid  I    Tou  shall  win  the  fight ! '' 

And  by-and-by  the  sedative  which  he 
has  taken,  and  which  has  insidiously 
been  seeking  out  the  enemy's  weak 
point  all  this  time,  finds  it,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  sleep,  the  first  na- 
tural sleep  he  has  had  for  years. 

But  he  wakes  again  to  find  the  con- 
fiict  going  on  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
craving  stronger ;  and  he  takes  a  sec- 
ond powder,  say  three  hours  after  the 
first,  and  a  third  at  nightfall;  and  so 
the  day  passes. 

The  second  day  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  fancies  are  intensified;  the 
system  is  coming  out  ttom  under  the 
alcoholic  infiuence ;  and  the  reaction  is 
the  more  terrible.  But  there  must  be 
no  flinching  now  I  Keeping  continually 
before  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  clearer, 
the  determination  to  crush  out  and  root 
out,  at  any  cost,  this  vile  enemy  to 
health  and  progress,  the  suflerer  may 
also  remember  that  each  hour  brings 
him  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  his  only  friend,  and  each  hour  im- 
proves his  condition  and  increases  his 
ability  to  continue  the  conflict  snccess- 
fhlly. 

Food  should  not  be  taken,  unless 
urgently  desired,  and  then  it  should  be 
of  the  most  nutritious  character. 

Broths  of  fowl  or  beef;  steak,  and 
such  other  meats  as  are  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  are 
to  be  preferred. 

Let  the  patient  satisfy  himself  through 
all  that,  by  this  treatment,  he  mu$t  suc- 
ceed. If  his  paroxysms  become  stronger 
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tlum  be  Beema  able  to  bear,  the  dose  of 
Bromide  ma;  be  ifiCTeascd  to  thirty  or 
even  forty  gtaina ;  or,  be  taken  more 
frequently  in  tbo  original  prescription. 

After  the  third  day,  there  will  he 
marked  improTement,  the  skin  will 
assume  a  natural  hoe  and  Bcosation,  he 
will  be  able  to  eat  with  eome  appetite, 
to  sit  up,  and  to  move  about,  firmly 
though  feebly ;  bnt  the  gi'eet  change 
will  be  in  hia  brwn. 

Thera'  will  como  to  him  new  thoughts 
with  n  yiv'iAueaa  and  force  that  will 
cause  him  to  laugh  aloud  nith  de- 
light. 

Wm  ideas  will  orrarge  themselvca 
clearly  and  logically,  where  before  atl 
woa  chaotic  and  cuufused. 

As  his  appetite  grows,  and  his  system 
begins  to  feel  the  strength,  food-given, 
his  muscles  will  strengthen,  hb  will 
become  elastic  in  hia  movements,  and 
strength  will  come  to  bint  as  by  a 
miracle. 

There  can  bo  nothing  in  eurth'a  war- 
fare that  can  give  that  sublime  con- 
Eciousness  of  well-doing,  which  is  so 
intensely  felt  after  those  days  of  terrible 
suffering. 

He  is  respected ;  his  utterances  arc 
regarded  with  their  dne  consideration  j 
his  friends  and  those  who  understand 
through  what  a  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  "  he  has  passed,  respect  him ; 
and  even  hia  former  boon  companions 
appreciate  a  courage  and  fortitude 
which  they  have  not  the  faith  in  tbcui- 
selTea  to  imitate. 

In  Uia  daily  duties,  be  they  profca- 
sional,  artistic,  or  basincsi).  be  will  find 
that  he  is  gified  with  new  vigor  and 
judgment,  tlis  imagination  ia  stimu- 
lated far  beyond  the  power  of  alcohol, 
because  it  is  natural  now,  and  a  part  of 
"the  Divinity  within." 

And  finally,  the  demoralization  of  the 
Eoul,  that  always  followa,  ami  forever 
debuses  the  habitual  inebriate,  is  gone 
forever.  His  ideas  of  right,  justice,  niid 
■virtue  have  ceased  to  be  perverted. 
Deeds  which  he  would  have  performed, 
and  scenes  in  which  ho  would  willingly 
have  acted  a  part,  bnt  a  few  short  weeks 
[  Bgo,  he  DOW  looks  upon  with  acorn  and 


abhorrence.  And  in  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion and  act,  and  the  aopremeat  effort 
of  his  intellectual  and  physical  capa- 
city, he  may  now  live  hia  life, — iff  yea, 

•/-  ■ 

7/"  A«  do  not  go  latl. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  it. 
He  will  have  no  craving  for  liquor. 
On  the  contrary,  bo  will  liavo  formed 
for  himaelf  an  absolute  hatred  and  Ae- 

It  is  nut  this  against  which  he  mnst 
guard  himself. 

It  is,  first,  against  the  efforts  of  drink- 
ers who  may  endeavor  to  induce  him  to 
join  them.  Second,  against  giving  way 
to  petty  annoyances  and  diaa])point- 
inents,  and  seeking  to  drown  care. 

Third,  against  orerun^Hb. 

Let  him  remember  that  the  years  of 
dia^patjon,  in  which  his  system  ha? 
been  going  through  a  condition  of  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  nerve-fibre  and 
the  tissues  and  the  brain  matter,  must 
require  years  in  which  to  recuperate. 

He  must  not  overwork  himself.  Be 
can  now  do  more  work  in  two  ho-an 
than  he  did  before  in  eight,  so  let  him 
not  work  aiz. 

Let  him  deal  with  life,  and  especially 
his  own  life,  philosophically,  and  hnnng 
done  a  fair  amount  of  work,  accept  the 
needed  boon  of  rest. 

And  should  he  find  bead  or  brain 
foiling  him  at  any  moment,  let  biia 
ceaae  work  altogether,  and  take  relaxa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  in  music,  or  in  the 
society  of  friends  I 

And,  above  all,  let  him  never,  nnder 
any  circnmstnncea  whatsoever,  by  thfl 
inducement  of  friends,  by  the  advice  of 
a  physician,  or  on  aci'ouut  of  any  need 
or  temptatiim  that  may  assail  Itim, 
suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  tak- 
ing thvjirit  glnu  ! 

Var  therein  the  secret  lies;  and  as  we 
aaid  in  the  b^inning,  the  wilting  and 
the  strong  man,  if  he  follow  thcae  rules. 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bo  his  *■  Otm 
InthriaU  Amjlum^'  And  so  he  mny  step 
again  into  the  arena  of  life,  armed  and 
equipped  anew  for  its  daily  struggles ; 
with  the  serene  cousciouaticsa  of  hhi 
weakness  and  his  strength  to  guide  htm 
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anil  to  guftrd  bun  in  the  future ;  and 
the  Boul-^tirring  connctvun,  moreover, 
U  AH  iuccntiTe  for  eieitioo,  kitil  for 
coUinuance  in  thecourao  taohuclioseD, 


that  be  has  diaplajed  his  truest  man- 
hood and  Bupremeat  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  atrenglh  of  wiU-power,  bj/ 
Jtghtitig  it  out  himtel/. 


OUR   EARLIEST    ANNALIST. 


As  I  wu  sitting,  this  morning,  in  m; 
library,  indulging  myself  in  the  half- 
booi't  draamiQcM  with  which  one  some- 
times ruD9  oTer  the  thoughts  and  the 
work  of  a  week  that  is  ended,  before  ho 
girda  himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  week 
that  is  beginning,  my  eye  iDStioctiTely 
fell  upon  the  shelTea  on  which  the  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  stand  aide  by 
side,  with  a  suggest! vencss  ot  harmony 
iiot  always  realized  in  the  lives  of  their 
Kvtbon.  Their  nambcr,  indeed,  is  not 
large ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  full  as  large  aa 
might  hare  twen  expected  from  a  na- 
tional life  so  abort  aa  onn  has  been, 
when  compared  with  the  lives  of  the 
historic  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  only  when  the  road  which  We  are 
travelling  begins  to  grow  plain  before 
ua,  that  we  Bail  pleasure  in  turning  to 
look  apon  the  part  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed  over.  And  then,  for  na- 
liona,  aa  for  individuals,  the  gaEJng  is 
oden  of  that  kind  to  which  Dante  litcns 
bis  «wn  at  the  eutrauce  of  his  mysteri- 
ous journey : 

K  umo  tail  cho  con  l^n*  ■ttmula 
ridfo  IWe  del  iwUeo  »tl«  ri™ 
Si  Telg*  111  'uqiu  ^hfliiiu  «  giula : 
■•iJidvmiHbc  vlus  Willi  lUitnofuIbiD^ilb, 
Fortk  Unilni  frnm  the  «■  Biwn  Ihe  thorr, 
TUtti*  to  Ibi  irttar  porilDM  iwd  guo*" 

For  it  is  in  the  record  of  the  atrug- 
jlUngi  and  wild  tossiogs  upon  this 
-  water  perilous  "  that  the  great  charm 
of  biatory  lita;  and  It  is  in  the  success- 
ful "  issuing  "  friim  it,  or  in  the  hope- 
Im  shipwreck  on  it,  that  her  lessons  of 
eneoanigeinent  or  of  warning  arc  found. 
We  now  have  lewona  to  give  as  well  as 
to  ree^vs  :  those  two  shelves  hold  the 
record  of  all  of  tliem  but  this  last  and 
greatest,  whoM  end  is  still  in  the  future, 
it  ia  a  checktnKl  sUiry,  with  an  ever- 
•hiftlng  play  of  light  and  shade,  with 


grand  figures  moving  about  in  it,  and 
faces.  eoDie  stem  and  some  thoughtful, 
and  some  fair  and  lovely,  and  some 
fiendlike  and  hateful,  looking  out  upon 
ua  from  it.  It  is  our  post — the  past 
wherein  the  lives  from  which  we  liold 
our  lives,  began — the  duties  from  which 
our  duties  spring  were  shaped  out  fur 
us — the  hopes  grew  which  wc  have  seen 
pass  into  rcalltiea,  and  other  hopes  made 
possible  which  shnll,  one  day,  become 
realities  for  our  children. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  lessons  that  mj 
eye  lingers  upon  these  volumes  now.  It 
is  of  their  authors  that  I  am  thinking— 
the  men  who  made  this  record  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  built  upon  it  their 
Lopes  of  Usefulness  and  fame.  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  ?  What  led 
them  tr)  do  this  work,  and  what  kind 
of  a  spirit  did  they  bring  to  the  doing 
of  it  1  Let  me  give  an  hour  to  them, 
before  I  go  back  to  my  own. 

Pirat  come  two  solid  octavos,  clad  in 
black,  as  their  author  went  clad  through 
his  long  and  laborioua  life.  "  Holmea' 
Annals  of  America  "  is  printed  in  pule 
gilt  letters  on  their  backs  ;  and,  its  1 
read  the  name,  they  suddenly  shoot  up 
into  huge  elms;  the  green  carpet  of  my 
study-floor  becomes  the  soft  green  turf 
of  Cambridge  Common ;  and  before  me 
stands  a  quaint  old  house,  with  eompro- 
hensive  gamble  roof  and  two  sober  sto- 
ries,  with  a  modest  side-door  looking 
towards  the  Common,  and  a  ttortt  door 
of  somewhat  more  pretension,  opening 
upon  a  spacious  yard.  From  i)ne  door- 
step you  look  by  the  colleges  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  village — the  very  road 
over  which  the  British  troops  marched 
to  Lexington  six  weeks  ago.  Prom  the 
other  you  look  across  the  Common  to 
the  statfly  elm  under  which  Whilefield 
ouee  preached,  and  Washington,  Iwforo 
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ftnutlicr  elx  weeks  are  paBscd,  will  draw 
bis  sword,  for  tUe  Srat  time,  ns  cou- 
smnder-iu-cbter  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies.  Before  each  door 
paces  a  eeatinel  in  Itomespun,  with  s 
fon'lisg-picce  on  hia  shoulder  instead 
of  a  musket,  and  an  old  brass-hilled 
hanger  at  his  ade  instead  of  a  bayonet. 
His  cartouchi'^bos  is  an  oi-hom,  neatly 
polished  like  the  gout-hom  bow  of  Fiui- 
duTQH,  and  he  carries  his  bullets  in  a 
leather  pouch.  As  be  paces  to  and  fro, 
^  he  hnms  a  Bober  air  "  eotuncd  in  his 
'  iike  the  "sorvice  deTjne"  of 
1  Chaucer's  Prioress.  And  now  I  bear  a 
I,  olattering  of  hoofs :  four  men  in  uni- 
I  form  ride  up  to  the  door,  dismount,  and 
I  enter— generals,  all  of  them,  with  the 
I  burthen  of  a  great  creation  restjug  on 
them,  and  giving  a  certain  dignity  to 
their  bearing ;  but,  despite  their  swords 
and  epaulettes,  the  military  air  is  want- 
ing ;  tlicy  are  civiiians  still ;  as,  despite 
r  holsters  and  housinga,  their  horses 
L  Bfc  farm-horses  still.  The  sentinels  stop 
h  short  in  their  walk  as  they  sec  them 
come,  and  make  su  Kwkwkrd  atlcmpt 
at  a  salute  ns  they  pass  into  the  house. 
Their  answer  is  but  little  better.  That 
broad  aii<l  brawn y-sbouldered  man,  with 
a  face  burnt  brutrn  by  exposure,  is  Israel 
Putnam,  All  the  little  bojs  in  the  ad- 
miring group  OD  the  square  bare  heard 
the  story  of  his  fight  with  the  wolf,  uud 
look  up  to  him  with  envious  wonder. 
There  is  more  pretension  in  the  air  and 
hearing  of  the  man  at  his  side ;  he  has 
evidently  read  more  books  and  seen 
better  society,  and  thinks  none  the  less 
of  himself  for  it.  That  is  Heath;  and 
the  one  next  to  him  is  Thomas,  for 
whom  the  small-pox  is  lying  in  wait  in 
Canada.  Last  of  all  comes  a  man  with 
clear  blue  eyes,  lambent  with  light 
from  within,  iind  a  spacious  forehead 
covering  a  brain  that  seldom  rests,  and 
lipa  that  seemed  formed  to  bear  the 
play  of  a  pleasant  smile,  or  compress 
into  the  firm  ui;tcrance  of  prompt  and 
immuvable  decision.  That  i»  the  Qua- 
ker  anchor-smith,  Nathanael  Greene. 
The  blue  and  baff  and  the  silver  epau- 
lettes stilt  look  strangely  on  those  shoul- 
f  ders,  accustomed  Crom  childhood  to  the 


peaceful  drab ;  and  in  bis  gait  there  is 
an  unniilitary  halt.  An  early  death  is 
in  wait  fur  him  also,  but  not  until  the 
work  that  called  him  from  his  forge  on 
the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Potowomut  is 
dune.  What  brings  these  men  together 
on  this  Sth  of  June,  177S  ?  It  is  thv 
first  council  of  war  of  the  Bevolutiim : 
and  General  Ward,  who  has  madr:  bis 
headquarters  here,  is  waiting  within  for 
his  brother-generals.* 

Eleven  days  pass,  and  another  council 
is  held  here,  and  the  commitloo  »r  safe- 
ty meet  with  them.  Greene  is  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  Warren  is  here ;  and,  after 
the  oouDoil,  tliere  U  an  ominous  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  men  gather  hastily 
on  the  little  square  at  beat  of  drum. 
Bunker  Hill  battle  is  hanging  over  tirn 
heads  of  these  fathers  and  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  from  this  very  house 
the  signal  comes.  In  wlacli  of  its 
rooms  did  Warren  lay  hb  aching  head, 
for  tbe  lost  time,  on  a  bloodless  pillow  I 

Then,  all  the  vision  passes  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  came — generals  and  sentincla 
vid  soldiers  and  anxious  crowd;  aU 
but  the  quaint  old  bon&e.  And  now  1 
see  a  man  In  black  go  doily  in  and  out 
at  that  door,  and  somedmeH  be  holds  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy.  The  father  is 
thoughtfully  revolving  some  Scripture 
text  for  next  Sunday's  sermon,  or  woric- 
ing  out  in  thought  some  question  of 
American  history.  But  with  what  is 
that  boy,  with  eye  already  glancing  from 
heaven  to  earth  and  from  earth  to  heav- 
en, feeding  his  young  mind  t  What 
does  he  see  that  makes  him  break  out 
into  that  sudden  laugh  ?  Of  what  is 
he  thinking,  that  calls  up  that  sudden 
tear  ?  Ah  I  tbe  sacred  gift  has  already 
begun  its  work  in  bis  young  brain,  and 
is  stirring  his  young  heart  in  its  mysteri- 
ous depths.  By-and-by  both  brain  and 
heart  will  find  utterance  in  aweet  verse. 

And,  if  we  study  well  the  futhcr'i 
face,  we  shall  find  in  that,  also,  the 
traces  of  a  life  worth  recording,  Mea»- 
ure  it  by  outside  facts,  indeed,  and  there 
is  not  much  to  tell.  A  few  sentences 
may  be  made  to  hold  all  this  part  of  it. 
Let  us  try. 

His  name  was  Abiel    Holmes,  And 
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they  who  prize  such  things  will  not  Giil 
to  remind  as  thai  Diviuilatis  Doctor 
should  be  added  to  it.     He  was  bom  at 

Woodstock,  in  Connecticut,  iu  1764; 
lost  bis  father  in  1TT9 ;  graduated  at 
Vale  in  1783;  went  to  Georgia  for  hia 
health,  and,  in  1T85,  became  pastor  of 
the  Congrcgfttionalist  church  at  Mid- 
waj.  The  Ecorch  of  health  drove  him 
North  ag&in  iu  1701,  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  called  to  the  First  Con- 
gregatiuualist  churcb  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  till  a  doctriua!  di- 
vision Bepatated  him  from  part  of  his 
parishioners,  in  1833.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1837,  he  <licd.  Ue  was  married 
twice,  and  left  four  children.  Thirty 
printed  scrmoUH  and  diaqiilailions,  a 
■'  Life  of  President  8tiles,"  imd  the 
"  AimaU  of  America,''  show  how  indus- 
triouEly  his  BSTcnty-three  years  were 
fpenl,  A  meagre  life,  this  side  of  it, 
you  will  saj ;  but  is  this  the  only 
side! 

Born  in  1764.  Why,  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  our  colonial 
history.  The  treaty  of  Puria  had  just 
been  signed,  giving  peace  to  the  thirteen 
coloaiea,  and  telling  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land and  Catholic  Canada  that  thej 
were  henceforth  to  live  together  like 
sisters.  Our  tender  mother,  too,  was 
looking  to  as  for  the  means  of  pitying 
hor  debts,  and  our  paternal  soTDreign 
was  looking  to  ua  for  the  means  of 
building  himself  a  palace  fit  for  the 
king  of  three  kingdoms  and  countless 
miles  of  colonies,  to  live  in.  The  right 
to  levy  stamp-duties  was  voted  on  the 
10th  of  March;  the  sugar  act  on  the 
Sth  of  April.  In  Hay,  Sam  Adams 
wrote  the  Massachuaetts  Protest,  under 
the  form  of  instructions  from  the  town 
of  Boston  to  her  representatives.  James 
Otis  published  his  "  Rights  ot  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies."  The  episcopal  question, 
under  the  guise  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween Apthorpe  and  Hayhcw,  was  in 
its  second  year.  What  a  turbid  and 
oniiiiona  season  for  an  historian  to  ha 

And  then,  just  in  the  very  flush  of 
youth,  just  in  the  age  when  that  Lap- 
land song  proves  truest, 


"A  boy'iwill  IbUic  nind'i  Till. 
AnJ   fcha    tboiig:hu  et  joutfa  «n   long,  long 

the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought. 
And  nest,  just  as  he  was  coining,  at 
Tale,  under  the  eye  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  PrE«dent  Stiles,  his  own  father 
died,  leaving  him  for  legacy  the  record 
of  honorable  service  as  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  The  foot- 
prints of  Dwight  and  Trumbull  and 
Humphreys  and  Barlow,  were  still  freaih 
in  the  halb  of  this  early  nurse  of  Ameri- 
can geniim.  The  "Conquest  of  Canaan" 
was  daily  growing  under  the  eye  of  its 
aspiring  author.  lUerry  peals  of  approv- 
ing laughter  had  already  greeted  the 
first  cantos  of  SlcFingal.  Barlow  was 
meditaiiug  the  "  Vision  of  Columbus;" 
and  fond  fricnda  were  confidently  claim- 
ing; a  sprig  from  the  young  laurel  for 
th.0  genial  Humphreys. 

Had  these  things  nothing  to  do  Trith 
the  growth  of  this  unfolding  mind — no 
part  in  the  shaping  of  its  aspirationB 
and  hopes  ?  Was  there  no  subtle  thread 
binding  them  all  together,  and  connect- 
ing a  great  success  with  one  question- 
able and  one  unquestionnble  fidlure  1 
Did  young  Holmes  never  think,  as  he 
listened  to  the  praises  of  the  three — and 
their  praises  were  on  many  lips  in  those 
d*js— "  The  poet's  place  is  taken ;  who 
shall  lake  the  historian's  1 " 

Mystery  of  the  human  heart,  impene- 
trable, unfathomable  I  Laurels  of  Uil- 
tiades  I  how  many  sleepless  nights  have 
you  cost  the  Miltisdes  of  every  age  and 
of  every  field  of  human  endeavor ! 

But  there  was  another  influence,  and 
an  acknowledged  and  accepted  one. 

Among  the  grcot  names  of  that  pe- 
riod of  our  colonial  history,  which  runs 
into  the  beginning  of  our  national  his- 
tory, there  was  none  greater  in  the 
world  of  letters  than  the  name  of  Ezra 
Stiles.  Born  under  the  "  blue  laws,''  ho 
accepted  their  rigorous  interpretation 
of  Christian  duty ;  but  bom,  too,  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  ^nccre 
reverence  for  all  its  forms,  his  vigorous 
mind  soon  outgrew  the  uncongenial  re- 
straint, and  the  stem  theologian  bec&me 
the    true    Christian.     How  wide   the 
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range  of  his  inquiricB,  how  comprehen- 
siTO  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  bow  va- 
ried bla  reading,  and  how  profound  his 
reeearchra,  hU  pupil  has  told  ub  in  his 
first  essa;  in  historieal  eomposition. 
Orieolal  learning  was  in  its  dawn 
amongst  lis,  but  Stiles  niiulo  bimself 
master  of  Hebrew,  Chal<)ce,  Byriac,  and 
Arabic,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Williaui 
Jones  written  inquiries  upon  tbe  Sans- 
crit.. Franklin  sent  him  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  and  he  immediately  began 
a  conrse  of  observations  with  it,  wiiich 
he  continued  through  a  series  of  years. 
Knowledge  for  knowledge  sake,  a  pas- 
sionate longing  to  trace  the  history  and 
penetrate  to  ttie  reason  of  things,  seems 
to  have  directed  the  employment  of  all 
Lis  leisure  hours;  the  others  were  giv- 
en, during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  to 
his  pulpit  and  his  parishioners,  and, 
when  he  became  Prc3i()eiit  of  Yale,  to 
his  pQpils.  Forty  muuuscnpt  volumes 
bear  witness  to  his  industry.  Were 
these  stores  of  learning,  and  this  assidu- 
ous gathering  of  them,  of  no  account 
in  tbe  daily  intercourse  of  teaclier  and 

But  there  was  another  treasure  under 
the  renerable  President's  control,  whose 
influence  upon  tbe  pupil's  mind  could 
not  be  called  in  question.  lie  had 
daughters,  and — the  exact  when,  wheth- 
er as  Junior  or  senior,  or  candidate  for 
orders,  we  do  not  know — the  young  stu- 
dent could  not  look  upon  Mary  Stiles 
without  saying  to  himtelf  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  be  the  son-in-law  of 
such  a  man  and  the  husband  of  sueh  a 
maiden.  Long  or  short,  there  must  have 
been  some  pleasant  scenes  in  the  court- 
ship, some  efforts,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
young  student,  to  listen  respectfully  to 
the  father's  disquisitions  on  Hebrew 
and  Byriac  and  Arabic,  all  of  which,  he 
confidently  asserted,  could  be  learnt  jn 
less  time  than  a  single  modern  language, 
and  to  read  the  while— Arabic  was  noth- 
ing to  it— the  secret  meaning  that  lurTc- 
ed  in  the  eye  of  the  daughter.  But  per- 
haps the  Doctor  remembered  that,  al- 
though old  now,  he  bad  once  been 
young,  and  withdrew  considerately  to 
bis  study.    Huwerer  thb  may  be,  be 


smiled  upon  the  lovers.  "  I  hare  mar- 
ried my  daughter  Mary,"  he  writes,  in 
his  reflections  on  his  sixty-fourth  birth- 
day, "  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  and  part- 
ed with  them  both  for  the  distant  and 
dangerous  climate  of  Georgia."  Is  there 
not  a  touch  of  professional  pride  in  the 
Reverend  I  There  surely  is  of  pathos 
in  the  "  psxted  with  them  both ;  "  and, 
as  I  read  tbe  "  distant  and  dangerous," 
as  connected  with  Georgia,  I  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  Goldsmith's 


was  running  in  the  good  man's  head, 
and  adding  the  strength  of  a  vivid  pic- 
ture to  the  pious  ejaculation  with  which 
tbe  paragraph  closes ;  "  I  couimend  them 
to  the  grace  of  Ood." 

And  thus  responsible  life  was  fairly 
begun  :  a  w  ife  to  love  and  provide  for, 
a  congregation  to  watch  over  and  guide. 
How  the  heart  must  have  sent  oat  its 
tendrils  under  the  hourly  influence  of 
such  inspirations  I  This  Geor^  life 
must  have  had  its  share  in  the  growth 
of  his  mind.  The  negro  and  cotton 
were  already  in  the  half-peopled  State, 
and  he  must  often  have  heard  the  plant- 
er say,  "  Shali  we  ever  bo  able  to  get 
that  little  black  seed  out  of  the  colton- 
pod  fast  enough  to  make  our  negrHS 
and  our  broad  fields  profitable  1 "  And 
even  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nah, under  the  roof  under  which  the 
Rhode  Island  Qreeno  died,  a  Connecti- 
cut boy,  who  had  followed  close  upon 
Holmes'  footprints  at  Yale,  had  heard 
the  anxious  question,  and  was  working 
out  tbe  answer.  The  young  clergyman 
saw  tbe  struggle  between  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature  and  the  controlling 
power  of  man ;  saw  the  eorrenl  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  suddenly  turned 
by  the  application  of  a  simple  machioe, 
which  the  dullest  intellect  could  under- 
stand and  the  moat  awkward  hand 
could  manage,  Could  he  sec  it  without 
connecting  it  with  the  revolution  pro- 
duced by  Arkwright  and  Hargrearts 
and  Crompton,  and  seeing  the  whole 
question  of  man's  conquest  and  contiol 
of  the  physical  world  rise  up  befort  hii 
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historical  mind  in  all  the  gmnJeur  or 
its  proportioDB,  and  bcrnre  his  clevout 
mind  in  all  tbo  energy  of  its  mysterious 
suggest  iona  I 

Connecticut  was  not  alone,  then,  in 
mouliling  the  future  anoaliBt  of  the  New 
World.  Massachusetts'  share  comes 
next ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  &ye 
ypare,  we  find  him  right  under  the 
shadow  of  llaTTortl,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregntionalist  church  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  found  Greek  in  high  honor 
under  President  Willard,  who,  loving 
mathematics  and  astronomy  aa  welt  as 
be  loved  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
could  see  no  reason  why  liierature  and 
Hcieuce  should  nut  Vive  together  in 
barmouious  appreciation.  What  a 
change  from'the  eemi-ciile  of  Midway  I 
By-and-by  the  great  Unitarian  move- 
ment begins  its  brilliant  career,  impos- 
ing new  tasks  and  involving  severe  trials 
for  the  son  of  orthodox  Yale.  But  he 
believed  that  it  was  not  without  a  (U- 
rect  purpo^  that  Chriet  said,  "  In  my 
Father'a  house  are  many  mansions,"  and 
held  bravely  and  firmly  and  charitably 
the  coursewhich  bis  conscience  enjoined. 

Another  and  one  of  the  bitterest  of 
life's  sorrows  hod  befallen  him.  His 
wife  died,  and,  although  time  brought 
its  consolations,  the  teara  that  he  shed 
at  her  grave  left,  as  suck  tears  always 
do,  traces  that  are  never  effaced.  Mys- 
terious wings  hovered  over  him  when 
he  stood  once  more  before  the  altar. 
There  could  be  no  present  or  future  for 
him  now,  in  which  the  past  had  not  its 
part.  And  thus  the  years  glided  away, 
neither  too  swiftly  nor  too  slowly,  but 
maturing  precious  fruit  both  for  bis 
here  and  bis  bereuftcr. 

The  "  Annals  "  had  been  written  and 
published,  and  accepted  as  authority. 
His  name  bad  become  permanently  as- 
Bodated  with  American  history.  Men 
quoted  him  with  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  be  had  studied  his 
facts.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  this 
b  the  first  authoritative  work  from  an 
American  pen  which  covered  the  whole 
field  of  American  liistory,  beginning 
with  Oolnmbns  and  coming  down  to 


tho  author's  own  times.  Let  us  remem- 
ber it,  too,  as  no  slight  proof  of  his 
qualifications,  that  he  wrote  annals,  and 
not  a  history.  The  time  for  history  was 
not  yet  come,  for  the  connection  of 
events  was  not  yet  seen.  But  the  na- 
tion wished  to  know,  year  by  year,  how 
it  fasi)  grown  up  n-om  colonies  to  States; 
to  know  more  familiarly  the  names  and 
acts  of  its  great  men.  And  he  told 
them,  and  told  them  so  fully,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  work 
caa  ever  be  done  again  in  this  form. 
The  history  is  not  yet  written,  but  the 
annals  are.  He  has  bridged  over  the 
chiism  which  sepnratea  us  from  Colum- 
bus and  the  Cabots  and  the  MayOower. 
Future  annalisia  may  reEdit,  may  fill  up 
the  inevitable  gaps  which  the  publica- 
tion of  new  and  fuller  documents  has 
revealed ;  they  may,  and  must,  continue 
hina ;  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  be- 
gin where  he  left  ofi',  and  not  waste  their 
time  in  trying  to  do  over  again  what 
he  has  done  so  thoronghly  and  so  well. 

How  clearly  he  saw  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject  I  "  A  New  World  has  been 
discovered,  which  has  been  receiving 
inhabitants  from  the  Old  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  A  new  empire 
has  orisen,  which  hoa  been  a  theatre  of 
great  actions  and  stupendous  events. 
That  remarkable  discovery,  those  events 
and  actions,  can  now  be  accurately  as- 
certained, without  recourse  to  such  le- 
gends as  have  darkened  and  disfigured 
the  early  annals  of  most  nadons."  This 
is  surely  a  very  dignified  exposition  of 
his  subject. 

And  for  his  method.  "  It  has  been 
uniformly  my  aim  to  trace  (hcCs,  osmncli 
OS  possible,  to  their  source.  Original 
authorilies,  therefore,  when  they  could 
be  obtained,  have  always  had  prefer- 
ence." Tou  feel  that  this  is  true ;  and 
how  unconscious  he  seems  alt  tho  while 
of  tho  wide  range  of  research  and  read- 
ing that  be  really  clainis  for  himself. 
As  he  conceives  it,  it  is  the  historian's 
duty,  and  he  makes  no  boast  of  doing 
bis  duty.  Dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
next  sentence,  and  see  with  what  csqui- 
sita  simplicity  he  apologizes  for  his 
learning — n  healthy  example,  not  always 
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followed  by  liis  successors.  "  Some  au- 
thors of  this  character  wrote  in  foreigTi 
ml  this  circumstance  may 
apology  for  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  paasagna  that  will  not  he 
generally  understood.  .  .  .  The  uii- 
merouB  references  may  have  the  appciir- 
e  of  superfluity,  perhaps  of  ostenta- 


tion,"    No ;   not   i 


^ 
I 
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fiingle-heartcd  man  I  "  ProfeHsions  of 
impartiality,"  he  cootinuea,  "  are  of  lit- 
tle significance.  AUhough  not  con- 
Bcioua  of  liariDg  recorded  one  fact 
without  such  CTidcncc  as  was  satisfac- 
tory to  my  own  mind,  or  of  having  sup- 
pressed one  which  appeared  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  my  design,  yet  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  ei- 
ecoption  &om  error." 

Errors  will,  indeed,  creep  in,  despite 
the  hifitorian's  care  and  love  of  truth  ; 
but  you,  at  least,  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  correction  as  a  kind  office, 
and  tlic  corrector  as  a  friend.  "  Tt  is 
but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that,  had 
I  possessed  the  requisite  intelligence, 
more  names  of  eminence  would  bavo 
been  introduced,  more  ancient  settle- 
ments noticed,  and  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Union  more  proportionally  ru- 
Bpected.  For  any  omissions,  or  other 
faults  which  have  not  this  apology,  the 
extent  of  the  undertaking  may  obtain 
EOmo  indulgence." 

These  lines  were  written  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1B05.  Twenty-three  years 
afterwards,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  hij 
enlarged  edition,  and  t^ld  how  the 
"additions,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  tibrariea  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  fur- 
nished me  with  new  sources  of  histori- 
cal informstion,  and  with  facilities  for 
making  use  of  them." 

Wliilo  lie  was  thus  continuing  his  life- 
work  with  the  same  ardor  with  whicli 
he  had  Ijegun  it,  what  changes  were  go- 
ing on  around  him  I  The  population 
of  the  country  had  risen  from  a  little 
below  four  millions  to  nearly  thirteen. 
New  territories  had  been  formed  out  of 
forestfi,  and  new  States  out  of  territo- 
ries. The  flag  of  the  Union  was  to  bo 
every  aea,  her  comnaerce  in 


every  port ;  and  —  hardest  task  and 
greatest  triumph  of  all — her  Irving  and 
her  Cooper  were  printed  and  read  and 
admired  in  England.  Trumbull  was 
stiti  living,  but  McFingol,  though  not 
forgotten,  was  little  known.  The  "  Con- 
quest of  Canaan  "  had  passed  into  the 
domain  of  literary  curiosities,  as  a  book 
tu  be  known  by  its  title-page,  and  found 
now  and  then  on  the  shelves  of  game 
curious  collector.  The  "  Vision  of  Ot>- 
lumbus"  had  expanded  into  the"Co- 
lumbind,"  and  come  forth  in  classic 
quarto  ;  but,  althongh  brilliant  with  gilt 
and  adorned  with  elaborate  engravings, 
it  slept  quietly  by  the  sido  of  its  sister 
epic.  "  Manihus  date  papanera  plenis." 
A.  new  poetry  had  arisen.  Bryant  had 
written  the  ThouBtopsis  ;  Percival,  the 
first  number  of  Clio ;  Longfellow  his 
earlier  poems  in  the  Vnittd  SUitet  LiU- 
rary  Oautle;  Willis  his  Scripture  scenes; 
Dana  both  prose  and  verse,  and  too  lit- 
tle of  both.  But,  in  his  own  field,  the 
faithful  abnnlist  was  still  alone. 

Nine  more  years  were  granted  him, 
some  of  them  years  of  pleasant  labor  in 
hia  favorite  pursuila.  New  laborers 
had  come,  meanwhile,  to  join  him  in  it 
Pitkius  had  published  hia  "  Civil  His- 
tory of  the  United  States."  Bancroft's 
first  volume  had  come  to  awaken  ex- 
pectationa  that  have  never  been  fulfilled. 
Sparks  was  laying  deep  and  sure  foimda- 
tions  for  the  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." But,  all  the  while,  the  value  of 
the  "Annals"  grew  more  apparent, a) 
the  work  of  an  earnest,  laborious  life, 
bearing  witness  throughout  to  the  sound 
judgment,  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  the 
liberality  of  mind,  and  the  unostenta- 
tious learning  of  its  author. 

And  thus,  having  finished  his  ap- 
pointed task,  honored,  respected,  be- 
jored,  and  full  of  years,  he  laid  him 
calmly  down  at  the  touch  of  disease; 
and  just  as  the  hell  which,  through  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  sum- 
moned him  weekly  to  the  pulpit,  waa 
sending  forth  its  Snbbalh  morning  call, 
the  eyes  that  had  so  olltcn  looked  down 
from  that  pulpit  with  the  tender  yearn- 
ings of  Christian  love  and  the  calm  re- 
liance of  Christian  fiutb,  closed  forever. 
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Hdsio  is  Bometitnes  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  heavenly  spheres;  but  if  tbat  is 
her  true  home,  then  men  must  liave 
como  from  very  diflcrent  sphorea,  Tor  In 
none  of  the  arts  do  we  meet  with  a 
greater  variety  of  tastes.  Chinese  sing- 
ing sounds  to  onr  ear  like  heart-rending 
squealing ;  and  a  Fer^an  ambassador, 
not  BO  very  long  ago,  listened  with  de- 
light to  the  tuning  of  instruments  in  Iho 
orchestra  of  the  great  opera  at  Paris, 
bat  lost  his  enthusiasm  as  soon  an  the 
overture  began,  and  left  the  house  dis- 
gusted with  the  discordout  noises. 

Nature  does  not  guide  us,  for  the 
sounds  she  produces  differ  mainly  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  regularity  with 
which  they  are  repeated.  The  palter- 
ing of  TMn-drops  on  the  roof  is  a  spns- 
modic  eiplosion  of  short  dissonant 
notes ;  in  the  purling  of  a  brook  and 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  transitions 
are  softer  and  less  pudden,  while  the 
howling  of  the  wind  presents  sounds 
which  change  continually,  rising  and 
sinking  gradually,  but  without  regular- 
ity or  rhythm.  Hence  the  difference 
between  mere  noise  and  a  sound.  If  wo 
let  a  piece  of  wood  fall  on  the  ground, 
wo  hear  a  noise ;  but  if  we  drop  seven 
small  pieces  of  equal  size,  but  different 
thickness,  in  the  same  manner,  we  hear 
distinctly  a  regular  scale,  although  each 
sound  by  itself  does  not  produce  a  mu- 
sical impression.  The  so-called  straw- 
fiddle,  consisting  of  wooden  staves 
which  are  struck  with  cork  hammers, 
does  not  sound  unpleasantly.  The  Chi- 
nese even  string  small  pebbles  on  wires, 
and  strike  them  in  a  prescribed  order 
with  a  small  mallet ;  the  music  is  sweet 
enough  to  please  even  fastidious  ears. 
In  our  orchestras  also  there  are  instru- 
ments the  soleuse  of  whichis  themarking 
of  time  by  rhythmical  noises;  such  ate 
the  cymbals,  castanets,  and  kettle-drum^. 


Inorganic  nature  produces  only  noises 
— no  musical  sounds.  The  rolling  thun- 
der, the  fury  of  the  tempest,  the  rustling 
of  leaves  in  a  forest,  the  pleasant  prattle 
of  ft  mountain  brook,  and  the  mighty 
roar  of  the  ocean — all  these  are  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  confused  noises. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  mere  acci- 
dent lends  to  these  sounds  a  musical 
character.  Such  were  the  utterances  ot 
the  Hemnon  statue  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  such  are  the  sounds  heard  in 
the  fiimous  Pingal  Cave  on  the  island 
of  Staffa.  The  rear  of  this  cave  ia 
dark,  and  perfectly  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world,  while  prismatie  pillars  of 
basalt  form  something  which  resembles 
an  organ.  Upon  penetrating  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  cave,  a  wide  open- 
ing is  seen  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  from  which  har- 
monious sounds  are  heard  whenever 
the  waves  wash  over  the  edge,  and 
WHter  falls  into  the  abyss  beyond.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  given  the 
grotto  in  Welsh  the  name  of  Llaimh- 
binn,  or  Cave  of  Mumc. 

In  like  manner,  the  winds  of  heaven 
may  bo  forced  to  utter  harmonious 
Goimds  by  offering  them  a  so-called 
jEolian  harp,  invented  by  ithanaaius 
Klrcher.  The  instrument  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  thia 
sounding-bnard,  and  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber of  catgut  strings  stretched  over  two 
bridges  near  the  small  end.  If  this 
wind-harp,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner  before  a  half-open 
window,  or  in  an  opening  of  a  turret, 
that  the  current  of  air  strikes  it  side- 
wBjB,  it  sends  forth  a  groat  variety  of 
harmonious  notes  in  several  octaves. 
Tile  telegraph-wires  of  our  day  pro- 
duce, for  like  reasons,  a  humming  noise, 
wTiich  is  not  always  unmusical ;  but 
here  electricity  is  said  to  lend  its  power- 

The  animal  world  abounds,  on  the 
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contrary,  ia  couDttpsH  noises,  from  tho 
coarse  and  repulsiTe  grant  to  the  esqui- 
aite  music  of  Bccompliuhcd  songsters. 
Many  animals,  it  ifl  well  knon^n,  Itiarn 
to  imitate  human  speech,  but  there  re- 
mains always  this  difference  between  the 
speecb  of  man  and  that  of  animalH,  that 
the  Toice  of  the  fonner  is  free  and  at 
his  command,  nbile  the  latter  cry  and 
howl  and  sing  as  u  matter  of  necessity. 
No  animal  utters  a  sound  iiithout  being 
fun%d  to  do  so  by  some  aOection,  be  it 
love  or  wrath  or  suffering.  Even  when 
birds  bear  a  harp  or  a  flutu,  and  then 
begin  to  vie  wilh  their  sounds,  it  is 
only  because  their  imagination  has  been 
so  violently  excited  that  they  cannot 
remiUQ  silent  any  longer.  It  has  been 
swd,  that  the  same  rule  might  apply  to 
many  a  garratous  person,  who  cantiot 
keep  his  mouth  shat;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  only  on  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  moat  auimals  speak  very  in- 
telligibly for  each  other.  The  warning 
clnck  of  the  hen,  the  absurd  gobbling 
of  the  wild  turkey,  the  bell  of  the  deer 
— bU  these  voices  are  well  understood  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  It  is 
true,  they  only  convey  sentiments,  and 
not  ideas,  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
utterances  of  very  young  children.  The 
storks  of  Europe  assemble  on  convenient 
meadows,  range  themselves  in  large  half- 
circles,  and  listen  to  speeches  delivered 
by  their  elders,  or  hold  solemn  council 
witheach other.  Awoodpecker  laughs  al- 
most like  a  man ;  the  mocking-bird  lite- 
rally mocks  other  animals  by  parodying 
their  voices;  and  the  cock  of  the  barn- 
yard converses  with  his  hens,  like  a  sul- 
tan in  his  harem.  "  Wo  loam  polile- 
nesa  from  the  cock,"  says  the  Talmud. 
"  for  he  caresses  his  little  wife,  and  tries 
to  win  her  affections.  What  doea  he 
say  to  her,  do  you  think  (  He  says  : 
Til  buy  you  a  dress  long  enough  to 
trail  on  the  ground.'  And  then  he 
adds,  shaking  his  head,  '  May  my  comb 
drop  off  if  I  do  not  buy  it  when  I  have 
the  money  I '  " 

The  various  voices  of  animals  have 
been  discussed,  till  the  books  written 
on  the  subject  would  form  n  respectable 


library.  Much  of  what  is  said  hai  no 
better  foundation  than  the  author's  fan- 
cy ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain 
individuals  seem  to  have  received  from 
nature  a  keener  ear  for  nature's  sounds, 
and  a  power  of  making  themaelves  un- 
derstood by  animals,  which  are  denitd 
to  the  majority  of  men.  Jules  Richsnl 
tella  us  of  an  humble  official  in  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  who  claimed  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  cats,  dogs,  and  Espedally 
monkeys.  The  narrator  received  an  in- 
vitation from  liim  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Jordin  dcs  Plantes,  and  followed 
him  to  the  barrier  around  the  famous 
Monkey-house.  The  old  man  uttered  a 
moat  extraordinary  sound,  deep  down 
in  his  throat,  and  immediately  four 
monkeys  sat  down  in  front  of  him;  ha 
spoke  again,  and  three  more  came ;  be 
repeated  the  same  sounds,  and  at  lost 
the  whole  population  of  the  colossal 
cage  sat  in  long  rows  before  the  stJMige 
man.  Then  he  addressed  them  soberly 
and  solemnly ;  the  brutes  crossed  their 
hands  on  theur  knees,  laughed,  gesticu- 
lated, and — answered.  When  the  old 
man  at  last  made  a  motiou  to  go  away, 
the  monkeys  became  evidently  alarmed, 
and,  upon  his  leaving  the  open  space 
before  the  house,  real  cries  of  angni^ 
were  beard.  The  animals  climbed  up 
on  the  wires  and  poles,  and  looked  after 
their  friend  from  their  vontage-gioond 
as  long  as  be  could  be  seen. 

Other  animals  have  given  concerts— 
very  much  against  their  will,  it  must  be 
added.  An  old  chronicle  furnishes  an 
account  of  one  given  at  Brussels,  in 
1649,  on  the  Sunday  atlcr  Ascension,  in 
honor  of  a  miracle-working  image  of 
the  Virgin.  A  man,  dressed  as  a  bear, 
played  on  an  organ ;  the  organ  connst- 
ed  of  twenty  cats.  They  were  confined 
in  separate  cells,  while  their  tails  had 
Htrings  fastened  to  thcui,  which  were 
twisted  arouoA  the  keys  of  the  oTguL 
Whenever  the  bear  struck  the  Utter, 
some  of  the  tails  were  pulled,  and  their 
owners  at  once  began  to  squeal  piteotU' 
ly.  Young  pigs  were  in  like  manoer 
forced  to  squeak  for  the  pleaanre  of  a 
French  monarch  in  his  sickness.  In 
Antwerp  the  custom  prevailed  formerly. 
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on  St.  Domergus'  Dnj.  to  tie  o  boat  of 
small  birds  with  their  Tcet  to  thebraoch- 
es  of  a  lur^  tree  nhich  was  ploot^d  in 
the  chapel  of  the  saiut.  During  divine 
service,  children  were  m&de  to  dance 
around  and  to  tr;  to  catch  the  bird^ 
which,  of  course,  produced  an  atrocious 
noiKj  but  the  good  people  believed 
they  nfTurdod  the  saint  a  most  dclight- 
fal  enjoymeat.  Another  iust&nce  of 
strange  tastes  in  music  i3  found  in  the 
famous  work  of  the  Jesuit  Kircbcr,  which 
he  calls  his  "  Muaut^ie."  He  describes 
the  Ai  of  South  America,  and  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  ita  ■oice,  which,  he 
saje,  consists  of  six  beautiful  clear  not«s 
in  regular  cadence.  When  the  Span- 
iards first  came  to  America,  the;  thought 
there  were  peojjle  living  in  those  forests 
who  practised  singing  at  night.  "If 
music  had  been  invented  in  America," 
he  adds,  "  I  ehould  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  it  bad  originated  with  the 
marvellous  song  of  this  animal."  The 
reverend  father  has  a  number  of  such 
pleasant  surprises  in  his  book.  Thus 
be  insists  upon  a  perfect  correspondence 
between  the  voice  and  the  character  of 
a  man.  Powerful  bass  voices,  he  says, 
belong,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  aaees 
OQlj,  since  the  ass  has  such  a  voice,  and 
is  impudent  and  disagreeable.  Jicn 
whose  voices  begin  low  and  then  rise 
high,  arc  angry  and  melancholy,  like  ox- 
en; whiles  high  voice,  without  strength, 
betrays  a  womimiah  disposition.  For- 
tunately, he  admits  that  the  voice  may 
be  trained,  and  the  character  thus  bo 
improved. 

Among  animals,  birds  are  most  libe- 
rally endowed  by  nature  in  point  of 
voice.  Parrots,  it  is  well  known,  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  to  perfection,  but 
they  repeat  every  thing  they  hear,  and 
the  stories  about  their  superior  iutelli- 
(^ence  are  all  more  or  less  fabulous.  A 
French  sea-captain,  who  loved  mnsio 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  cor- 
rect or  false  notes,  had  a  parrot,  who 
sang  after  him  the  refrain  of  an  old 
drinking  song, 


and  copied  the  false  notes  ol  ita  master 
so  ffuthfully,  that  he  excited  invariably 
the  inexhaustible  laughter  of  all  who 
knew  the  bird  and  its  owner.  No  man 
ci>uld  ever  have  been  able  to  sing  so 
nimirably  false. 

Birds  which  have  a  thick,  rounded 
tongue,  like  the  jay,  the  pie,  and  the 
raven,  learn  to  speak  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly ;  while  birds  with  cloven  tongues 
learn  more  ca^y  to  whistle.  Our 
American  mocking-bird  surpasses  them 
nil ;  he  sings  and  speaks  not  only  with 
equal  facility,  but  imitates  all  noises, 
from  the  flute-like  song  of  the  night- 
ingale to  the  rumbling  of  a  heavily- 
laden  cart  on  the  pavement  of  a  Street, 
and  even  gesticulates  at  the  time,  as  if 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
nightingale  is  the  queen  of  European 
birds ;  her  song  is  unsurpassed  in  real 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  sound,  and, 
withal,  so  loud  that  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  human  voice.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  owned 
several  nightingales  who  spoke  Greek 
aad  Latin,  but  they  cannot  have  been 
the  birds  which  bear  that  name  now, 
for  they  are  not  known  to  learn  to  speak 
in  our  day.  Kext  to  the  nightingale, 
the  skylark  is  most  higlily  praised  in 
Europe,  and  deserves  the  popular  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held,  not  only  for 
the  beauty  and  exuberant  cheerfulness 
of  its  song,  but  also  for  the  rare  perse- 
verance with  which  it  sings  almost  un- 
interruptedly from  early  Spring  to  late 
in  Autumn.  The  skylark  sings  only  in 
the  clear,  blue  ether;  the  higher  it 
mounts,  the  greater  efforts  the  brave 
liUIe  fellow  makes  to  be  heard,  and 
finally  it  seems  determined  to  verify  the 
poet's  words, 


for  its  song  is  still  audible  when  the 
tiny  bird  has  long  since  vanished  from 
sight.  Hence,  also,  the  pretty  though 
fanciful  imitation  of  the  song  by  the 
French  author,  Dn  Bartas,  who  says  - 


u  dire :  udicu,  odloiL 


ira 


PnrsAn'fl  Maoazike 
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Yery  different  from  the  lark's  meny 
BODg,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  snr- 
roundiDgs,  is  the  strange  voice  of  the 
bell-bird  of  Brazil,  whose  voice  sounds 
cxact.lj'  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
may  be  heard,  at  times,  for  miles.  Every 
morning  ita  load  cull  rcsAunds  over  the 
vaal  plains,  and  even  flt  midday,  when, 
all  other  animals  sink,  overcome  by  the 
day's  heat,  into  silent  stupor,  its  cry 
still  continues  its  fanciful  rhythm—* 
piercing  note,  then  a  minute'ii  pause ; 
nnuther  note  and  another  cry,  and  then 
a  third;  after  this  follows  an  interval 
of  ail  or  eight  minutes'  silence,  and 
then  the  three  spasmodic  cries  are  re- 
pealed. 

The  ancients  added  to  the  number  of 
ainging-birda  the  swan,  although  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  song  only 
at  the  moment  of  death.  There  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  whatever  to  this 
Etatemeot,  and  jet,  in  popular  language, 
the  last  effort  of  eipiring  genius  con- 
tinues to  be  called  his  swan's  song. 
BufFon,  it  is  true,  said  that,  amid  the 
tninipet-Iifeo  blBstfl  which  wild  swans 
utter  when  marshalling  their  hosts  in 
the  air,  there  may  be  discovered  certain 
harmonious  modulations ;  to  the  com- 
mon car,  however,  they  are  impercepti- 
ble. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  alto- 
gether different  views  from  ours  as  to 
the  sweetness  of  aoimds.  To  them  thero 
was  music  iu  the  song  of  the  tree-crick- 
et, and  Anacreon  dedicated  to  the  in- 
sect, of  which  Tennyson  says, 


one  of  Lis  sweetest  odea.  "  Oli,  blessed 
tree-locust,"  he  says,  "  thou  who  aingcst 
like  a  cjueen  upon  the  high  tops  of  trees, 
feeding  on  dew :  the  lluses  love  thee, 
and  Phfflbus  Apollo,  who  gave  thee  thy 
melodious  song."  Homer  also  com- 
pares the  insinuating  eloquence  of  the 
old  men  of  Troy  to  the  rival  songs  of 
the  cicadas.  One  of  these  remarkable 
Bongators— if  the  shrill,  grating  sound 
produced  by  the  friction  of  membrnnea 
near  the  abdomen  really  entitles  them 
to  such  a  name — was.  according  to  an 
old  legend,  sent  by  the  gods  to  decide  a 


contest  bi'lween  two  renowned  players 
and  the  cithern.  One  of  the  rivuls  hud 
the  misfortune  that  a  string  of  his  in- 
Btrument  briike  while  he  ployed,  where- 
upon the  gods  despatched  a  cicada,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  missing  string, 
and  sang  its  part  so  sweetly  that  the 
owner  won  the  coveted  prize.  To  our 
ear  the  noise  of  the  trec'tocust  is  any 
thing  but  sweet ;  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  with  us,  the  dry,  har^h 
noise  is  associated  with  great  hext  and 
parching  drought,  and  its  monolonons 
rcpelition  Iwcumes  eauly  irksome,  if 
not  intolerable."  Thia  geniunc  ventrilo- 
quist is  often  confounded  by  the  igm>- 
rant  with  the  true  locust,  which  pro- 
daces  a  similar  noise,  but  for  another 
purpose  and  by  diffecent  means.  All 
Iho  springers,  namely,  when  they  wfah 
to  mate,  citll  their  females  by  a  chirp 
produced  by  the  friction  of  their  hard, 
thickly-veined  wing»coverfl.  It  is  the 
green  field-locust  which  natives  of  Af- 
rica nfteu  carefully  raise  in  miniature 
cages,  because  their  monotmions  love- 
;ong  helps  to  lull  tbcae  CAnniUal?  to 
sleep.  The  nomadic  locust,  on  the  con- 
trary— the  terror  of  alt  farmers  and  gar- 
deners in  Eastern  lands — produces  a 
much  louder  noiae,  by  rubbing  its  liard 
leg«gainst  the  horny  wing-covera,  very 
ranch  as  a  violinist's  bow  passes  over 
the  strings  of  hia  instrument,  A  kind 
of  tiny  drum,  with  a  thin  skin  stretched 
over  it,  serves  to  increase  the  odd 
sounds,  which  vary  greatly  as  the  owner 
tries  to  allure  a  youthful  beauty  or  de- 
fies a  dangerous  rival.  Tho  Persian 
Yersitt  has  reduced  their  chirping  to 
notes,  as  Charles  Butler,  in  his  "  Female 
Monarchy,"  writes  down  the  humming 
of  swarming  b^es,  and  states  exactly 
how  the  young  queen  begs  her  mother 
to  let  her  take  a  swarm  tVom  the  old 
stock,  and  what  the  old  lady  replies. 

Amphibia  are  by  no  means  silent ; 
even  the  hideous  crocodile  baa  its  legia- 
ter  of  notes,  from  the  cat-like  ctj  of 
the  young  monetcr  just  slipping  out  of 
its  egg,  to  the  roar  of  the  old  man-enter. 
Ev»!n  in  Egypt,  passers-by  are  occarion- 
ally  taken  in  bj  their  cries,  which  a.t 
times  sound  exactly  like  the  whine  of 
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jonng  cUIdren.  Moat  lizards  utter 
notea  either  whtQ  t«ken  up  roughly,  or, 
te  Anquetil  reports,  in  iinticipation  of 
esrthciuakas.  SerpentB  generally  can 
only  hiss,  although  our  own  pet  friend, 
the  rattlesaake,  has  a  musical  inatrtl- 
ment  of  its  own,  on  which  it  gives  fuir 
waraiog  before  it  strikes,  and  hence  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  who 
call  it  n  gentleman,  because  it  never  at- 
tacks by  stealth.  Frogs,  it  is  well 
known,  have  not  only  their  love-songs, 
tmattraclive  as  they  appear  to  our  ear, 
but  perform  regular  concerts  during  the 
warm  BUmmcr  nights.  They  eriileotly 
derive  great  pleasure  fivm  dieir  efforts, 
and  try  to  outaiiig  their  rivals — a  ten- 
dency which  literally  silences  man  and 
boast  in  tropical  cotmtries.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  fish  are  mute ;  so  tat  from  it, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  utter  more  or 
leas  distinct  sounds,  mainly  at  the  time 
of  spawning,  and  both  scxea  seem  to  be 
equally  favored  in  this  respect.  The 
umbcr-fiah,  eo  called  because  they  pass 
through  the  water  like  fiunt  ahadowa, 
congregate  at  certun  seasons,  and  com- 
bine in  protiucing  what  may  be  literally 
called  unearthly  noises,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  are  also  sometimes  call- 
ed organ- Qsh. 

Thus  there  are  a  thousand  voices  con- 
tinually Bwelling  the  great  anthems 
which  Nature  sings  to  its  Creator  by 
day  and  by  night.  For,  even  when  we 
fancy  thnt  all  is  still  and  silent  around 
us,  in  duepcst  solitude,  in  the  darkest 
night,  on  tlio  highest  mountain-top, 
there  are  still  sounds  uttered  vrhich  may 
not  lie  withia  the  compass  of  all  ears, 
but  nhich  Ijccome  distinctly  audible 
when  our  hearing  is  properly  attuned. 
For,  as  there  ace  sounds  so  low  or  so 
high  that  the  human  car  cannot  per- 
ceive them,  so  wc  are  apt  to  listen  only 
to  those  sounds  nhich  we  expect ;  and 
others,  heard  perhaps  by  a  peraon  stand- 
ing near  us,  escape  our  attention. 

Every  region,  moreover,  has  its  own 
acoustic  nature — large  cities  have  an  in- 
cessant roar,  now  low  and  deep,  now 
loud  and  overwhelming,  the  "  confusm 
Bonus  urbis  " — tbe  result  of  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  hundred  thousands  of 
vui,  VI. — 12 


men,  as  the  beehive  resounds  with  the 
hum  of  busy  Jaborets.  The  roar  of 
London  may  be  beard  for  miles  and 
miles;  and  yet  Paris  noises  ara  louder, 
because  the  city  is  largely  built  upon  aa 
elastic  soil,  which  overhangs  the  cata- 
combs, and  serves,  like  a  sounding- 
board,  to  increase  the  sound.  Tbe  conn- 
try,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled  with 
Nature^B  own  voices,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  erica  of  animals,  the  purling 
of-the  brook,  and  the  music  of  the  wind 
in  the  branches  of  trees.  In  wilder-re.- 
gioDS,  and  especiaUy  in  South  America, 
more  powerful  voices  claim  the  prece- 
deocc,  as  Humboldt  describes  so  graphi- 
cally in  his  "Cosmos."  He  was  en- 
camping for  the  nigbt  under  the  open 
sky,  in  a  sandy  plain  en  (he  hanks  of 
the  Apure,  and  in  close  neighborhood  to 
a  magnificent  forest.  The  moon  was 
shiniog  brightly,  and  deep  silence  reign- 
ed ail  around,  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  the  snorting  of  sweot-watet 
dolphins.  Towards  midnight,  how- 
ever, the  forest  awoke  of  a  sudden  with 
such  a  medley  of  fierce  cries  and  terri- 
ble noises,  that  sleep  was  out  of  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  fearful  concert  of  all  the 
utterances  with  which  animals  may  be 
endowed,  from  the  hoarse  gargling  noise 
of  the  alieates  to  the  flute-like  mourning 
and  wailing  of  little  sapajou-nionkeys ; 
from  the  roar  of  the  American  tiger,  the 
peccary,  and  the  aloth,  to  the  piercing 
cries  of  countless  parrots  and  other 
birds.  At  times  the  caguar's  roar  was 
heard  high  up  in  the  top  branches  of 
trees,  and  then  it  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  tbe  screaming  of  monkeys  as 
they  tried  to  escape  from  tUc  murder- 
er's stealthy  paw.  The  Indians  ascribe 
this  fearful  noise  to  the- effect  which 
moonlight  has  on  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est ;  but  it  rises  to  the  highest  pitch 
during  a  pouring  rain,  or  when,  amid 
heavy  claps  of  thunder,  lightning  snd- 
denlj  strikes  and  illumines  the  deep  for- 

Koon,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in 
the  tropics  a  striking  contrast,  for  then 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  drives 
all  animals  to  seek  the  shade  of  the  jun- 
gle and  the  forest,  and  even  the  birds 
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creep  under  the  leaves  and  into  small 
crevices  to  escape  from  .the  death-bear- 
ing rays.  Their  place  is  swiftly  filled 
with  lizards  and  salamanders  of  every 
hue  and  shape,  who  lie  with  panting, 
open  month,  motionless  on  the  sand  or 
on  hot  rocks,  and  seem  to  inhale  the 
burning  air  with  speechless  delight. 
Yet,  even  then,  the  silence  that  seems 
to  reign  on  earth  is  not  absolute.  Pan 
slumbers,  but  countless  numbers  of  in- 
sects are  still  busy  way  down  near  the 
roots  of  grass  and  herbs.  The  atten- 
tive listener  hears  the  incessant  hum 
that  still  continues  close  to  the  ground ; 
in  every  bush,  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  sand  and  the  moss,  and  even 
close  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
life  is  still  busy  and  sounds  are  still 
uttered.  Such  is  the  voice  in  which 
Nature  converses  with  man. 

Han  himself  has  at  least  two  kinds 
of  sounds,  by  which  he  «m:make  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  known  to  others : 
one  he  calls  language,  the  other  music. 
In  fact,  however,  music  is  a  language, 
like  all  others,  which  makes  up  in  soft- 
ness and  beauty  what  it  may  lack  in  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.  It  has  been  called, 
not  inaptly,  dreamy  speech. 

The  ancients  comprehended  under 
the  term  of  music  the  harmonious  order 
of  all  things,  and  hence  included,  be- 
sides the  music  of  our  day,  dancing, 
poetry,  and  even  the  sciences.  The 
great  philosophers  of  Greece,  hence,  saw 
music  in  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  bequeathed  thus  to  posterity 
the  mystic  views  of  a  harmony  of  the 
spheres  and  the  music  of  the  Cosmos, 
which  was  long  the  favorite  theme  of 
mediaeval  writers,  revived  through  the 
agency  of  Swedenborg,  and  will  prob- 
ably long  survive,  in  spite  of  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  celes- 
tial bodies.  Although  music  is  exclu- 
sively man's  prerogative — the  songs  of 
angels  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature, 
though  miiAclcs  may  make  them  audi- 
ble to  human  ears — Nature  was  here  also 
his  tirst  teacher.  The  singing  of  birds 
and  the  thousand  sounds  of  lifeless  na- 
ture led,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  period, 
it  imitation.    Diodoms  re- 


peats the  popular  legend  which  ascribes 
the  invention  of  flutes  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  shepherC:,  who  had  listened  with 
delight  to  the  whisperiug  of  the  wind 
in  the  reeds  of  a  lake.  String-instru- 
ments followed  probably  soon,  and  may, 
plausibly  enough,  have  begun  with  the 
hollow  shell  of  a  tortoise,  over  which, 
accidentally,  a  string  was  stretched 
tightly.  The  Bible  tells  us,  in  like 
manner,  of  Jubal,  the  jubilant,  the  mu- 
sician, "  the  father  of  all  such  as  han- 
dle the  harp  and  the  organ,"  who  was 
descended  from  Gain  through  his  pa- 
rents Lamech  and  Adah — a  fact  which 
has  led  many  a  stem  Puritan  and  dreamy 
fanatic  to  attribute  all  manner  of  evil 
effects  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  and 
especially  of  music. 

The  origin  of  music  is  thus  naturally 
lost  in  the  dark  night  of  man's  earliest 
history ;  but  the  effects  it  has  ever  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  have  also  been  no- 
ticed from  time  immemorial.  Unlike 
modem  writers,  who  see  in  music  the 
only  one,  pure  art,  which  cannot,  by 
any  ingenuity  and  craft  of  men,  be  em- 
ployed for  vile  or  mean  purposes,  Plato 
£Bmcied  that  certain  notes  called  forth 
pride  and  low  passions,  while  others 
stimulated  the  nobler  affections.  He 
went  so  far  in  his  apprehensions  on  this 
score,  that  he  feared  a  reform  in  music 
might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
unconscious  of  the  dangers  with  which, 
if  his  fears  were  founded,  the  author  of 
the  "  music  of  the  future  "  would  have 
threatened  Europe.  The  Qreeks,  at  all 
events,  gave  a  practical  form  to  their 
views  on  the  subject,  for  all  their  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  their  legends 
and  traditions,  were  carefully  put  in 
yerse  and  set  to  music,  so  that  they 
could  be  publicly  recited  by  the  agency 
of  numerous  choirs,  with  instrumental 
accompaniment.  The  Chosen  People 
observed  the  same  custom,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  making  abstract 
dogmas  attractive,  and  impressing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  more  forcibly 
on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  same  happy  effect 
may  be  expected  from  the  recent  at- 
tempt, by  one  of  our  native  artbts,  to 
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arrange  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  a  symphony. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  ancients 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  music  was 
this:  that  the  human  soul  had  been 
created  in  perfect  harmony;  that  this 
harmony  was  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
Its  contact  with  earthly  life,  and  that 
music  alone  had  the  divine  power  to 
restore  its  pristine  purity  and  perfec- 
tion. Modem  theories,  on  the  contrary, 
look  upon  music  as  the  language  of  an- 
gels and  sinless  beings,  with  whom  man 
dwelt  before  he  was  sent  into  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  teach  that  a  few  strains 
and  faint  echoes  still  linger  in  his  mind, 
which  he  tries  to  utter  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  art.  All  nations,  however, 
agree  upon  the  almost  magic  power  in- 
dwelling in  music.  Now  it  enables 
Orpheus  to  tame  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  to  induce  rocks  and  mighty 
trees  to  join  in  merry  dance,  and  now  it 
enables  Amphion  to  build  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  the  stones  following  willingly 
the  impulse  given  by  the  sounds  of  his 
lyre.  In  one  age  music  thus  builds  cit^ 
ies ;  in  another  it  casts  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  In  distant  Finland  the  god 
Wainamonen  strikes  his  cithern,  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea  grow  calm,  the 
trees  wave  their  branches  in  time  with 
his  strains,  the  bears  remain  motionless 
in  the  forests,  and  at  last  the  god  him- 
self is  so  deeply  moYed,  that  he  sheds  a 
torrent  of  tears,  which  instantly  change 
into  pearls.  India  is  full  of  extrava- 
gant myths  connected  with  the  power 
of  music,  not  over  men  only,  but  over 
the  gods  themselves,  and  speaks  of  a 
famous  singer,  whose  charms  were  so 
potent,  that  once,  when  he  recited  a 
song  dedicated  to  Night,  the  sun  hid 
itself,  and  deep  darkness  spread  around 
liim  as  far  as  his  voice  reached. 

At  other  times  music  inflames  or 
soothes  the  passions  of  men.  David's 
harp  calmed  the  storm  in  SauVs  fierce 
heart,  and  the  great  tenor,  Farinelli, 
conquered  the  tempests  in  the  bosom 
of  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  A  famous 
musician  could  rouse  Alexander  the 
Great  to  madness  by  the  mere  style  of 
his  performance,  and  calm  him  again 


by  returning  to  the  manner  of  the  Lydi- 
ans ;  and  Terpander  quelled  a  rebellion 
in  Sparta  promptly  by  singing  some 
verses,  accompanied  by  his  dthem.  A 
German  author,  who  quotes  this  anec- 
dote, naively  suggests  that  the  police-  of 
his  native  land  had  perhaps  better  be 
armed  with  flutes  and  guitars  hereafter, 
instead  of  their  massive  and  dangerous 
clubs. 

The  ancient  poem  of  the  Gudrun,  one 
of  the  noblest  songs  ever  simg  by  men 
of  our  race,  x^raises  the  power  of  an  old 
sea-king,  Haraud,  whose  voice  had  such 
magic  power  that,  when  he  sang,  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  woods  came  forth, 
and  the  birds  in  the  trees  ceased  their 
carols,  in  order  to  listen.  One  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours  made  good  use  of 
the  mysterious  power  inherent  in  music. 
He  was  travelling  through  a  dark  for- 
est, when  suddenly  a  band  of  robbers 
rushed  forth,  dragged  him  from  his 
horse,  took  his  money,  stripped  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  at  last  proposed  to 
murder  him  in  cold  blood.  Then  Peter 
of  Chateauneuf  begged  them  at  least  to 
let  him  sing  one  more  favorite  song  be- 
fore he  must  die.  The  robbers  consent- 
ed, and  he  sang,  accompanying  himself 
with  the  cithern,  a  song  which  he  im- 
provised on  the  spot ;  it  touched  them 
so  deeply  that  they  gave  him  his  life, 
returned  him  his  property,  and  dismiss- 
ed him  with  great  admiration  and  rev- 
erence. 

More  familiar  is  the  story  of  the  rat- 
catcher, who,  in  the  year  460,  appeared 
in  Hameln,  in  Saxony,  and  oflered,  for 
a  slight  compensation,  to  rid  the  town 
of  the  countless  rats  with  which  it  was 
infested.  The  inhabitants  willingly 
agreed  to  his  terms.  The  stranger  then « 
drew  a  flute  from  his  bag,  and  played 
upon  his  uncouth  instrument  a  quaint 
melody ;  immediately  the  rats  came  out 
from  all  the  houses  and  bams,  and  rush- 
ed into  a  river  near  by,  where  they  were 
drowned.  When  he  had  made  an  end 
of  them  all-,  he  demanded  his  pay,  but 
the  avaricious  and  dishonest  citizens  re- 
fused to  pay  him  more  than  a  very  small 
sum.  He  made  no  reply,  but  on  the 
next  day  he  came,  drew  another  uncouth 
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fifo  iram  bis  bag,  and  began  to  play. 
Immediately  all  the  childreo  in  town, 
between  four  nml  twelve  ycar^,  came 
fortll  from  tbeir  houses  and  followed 
him  throDgh  the  streeta,  out  of  town,  to 
tbe  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  there  tbc 
flfer  and  his  fuUowere  disappeared  for- 
erer.  The  parents  wept  and  wailed, 
but  all  was  in  vain. 

But  yte  Deed  not  go  back  to  tbe  days 
of  antiquity,  or  ancient  legends,  to  find 
examples  of  tbe  magic  power  of  music. 
Every  body  has  heard  of  tbe  Itanz  dcs 
Vacbes,  wbich  makes  tbe  children  of 
Switzerland  homesick  unto  death  wbeii 
they  hear  it  in  foreign  lands,  and  led  so 
many  of  the  old  Swiss  Guard  of  tbo 
Bourbons  in  France  to  commit  suicide, 
that  at  last  tbe  playing  of  the  air  by 
military  bands  bad  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nor  must  we  forget  tbo  im- 
portance which  all  great  generals  attacb 
to  tbe  cQcct  of  good  music  on  tbeir 
men,  so  that  even  the  present  ruler  of 
France  has  1>eeD  compelled  to  reinstate 
the  regimental  bands  wlijcb,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  economical  zeal,  had  been  part- 
!y  abolished.  Few  men  are  insensible 
to  tbe  influence  of  quick,  lively  music  ; 
it  drives  the  blood  faster  through  tbe 
veins,  and  rouses  the  moat  sluggisli 
heart.  Shakespeare  called  even  the 
drum  the  great  maker  of  courage,  and 
history  has  more  than  is  flattering  to 
onrxace  to  tell  of  the  bloodshed  hymen 
acting  under  the  impulse  given  bj  the 
Marscillaije.  Ncvertbcless,  not  all  men 
are  equally  susceptible  to  the  charms  of 
music ;  but,  where  it  is  not,  as  often 
most  be  tbe  case,  purely  tbe  fault  of  tbe 
ear,  it  draws  upon  tbe  unlucky  man  in 
popular  estimation,  at  least,  the  well- 
known  stigma,  thai 

T1>D  mnn  Ihai  hstb  no  maslc  >■ 
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St.  Augustine,  (rom  whom  more  Cbrie- 
tian  charity  might  have  been  expected, 
accounts  such  insensible  persons  accura- 
ed ;  but  the  esample  of  groat  and  other- 
ivis«  ricbty-endowed  men  has  taught  us 
o  seek  the  esplanation  rather  in  some 
>  organic  defect.'  It  is  even  a  question, 
wt  eosceptibility  is  not. 
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perhaps,  the  more  serious  niisfurluiiK. 
Some  persons  cannot  hear  certain  notes, 
or.  at  least,  certain  melodies,  without 
being  moved  to  tears,;  and  even  tbe 
health  of  others  has  been  affected  by 
one  or  tbe  other  instrument  Rouasewi 
speaks  of  a  lady  who  never  beard  mn^ 
without  having  hysterics,  and  a  well- 
kuoivn  eouiposcr  was  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous fever  hy  being  forced  to  play 
some  of  bis  own  compositions.  The 
physicians  of  insane  asylums  are  fully 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  mosic  on 
their  unfortunate  patients,  and  employ 
it  largely  in  their  ejforts  to  calm  the 
more  excitable  sufferers.  In  tbe  Middle 
Ages  a  number  of  diseases  were  coDnd- 
ered  curable  by  music,  including  stu- 
pidity. Occasionally  tbis  opinion  rest- 
ed upon  niero  superstition,  as  when 
Batista  Porta  seriously  states  that  m 
flute  of  hellebore  cured  dropsy,  and  one 
of  poplar-wood  was  good  for  rhooina- 
tiam ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  BL 
Vitus'  dance  can  be  cured,  perhaps  bo- 
mceopatbically,  by  dancing-mnsie,  tbere 
4s  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  popu- 
lar fancy.  The  air  prescriljed  in  such 
cases  is  generally  the  Tarantella— a 
name  derived  from  the  poisonous  spi- 
der, whoso  bite  was  in  olden  times  be- 
lieved to  he  the  cause  of  the  tenible 
disease.  When  the  latter  was  endemic 
in  Italy,  bands  of  musicians  would  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  peninsula,  offer- 
ing their  services  lo  the  nlltictcd ;  now 
both  the  disease  and  the  method  of 
curing  it  have  neatly  fallen  into  ob- 

Tbe  influence  which  music  bos  on  us 
is  muinly  exercised  through  the  nervous 
system ;  hence  children,  with  tbcir  deli- 
cate, esutable  nerves,  are  most  eoaily 
impressed  by  it,  lulled  to  sleep  by  a 
mnple  lullaby,  or  frightened  to  deatb 
by  a  sudden  ciy.  Moutaignc's  father 
appreciated  this  so  fully,  that  be  order- 
ed bis  son  to  be  awaked  in  tbe  morning 
by  pleasing  muaic,  hoping  thus  to  pre- 
psTC  his  mind  fur  the  day's  work  with 
cheerfulness  and  clcarDess,  ^ut  grown 
men  are  not  less  open  to  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  music ;  a  hearty  6ong,  a  rbytb- 
mic  beating  of  tbo  drum,  or  a  clear 
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clanging  ot  trampets,  arc  grcut  lielpa 
on  a  long',  weaij  march,  hb  even  keep- 
iiig  Btep  relicTes  the  fntiguo  conwder- 
Ably.  Workmen  lioiating  hcury  weights, 
ami  Bailora  raising  the  anchor,  aing  to 
eaae  their  task ;  and  the  negpi,  in  the 
cornfield  or  the  sngar-mill,  i»  never  hap- 
py unless  he  can   shout  hia  fiiToritu 


Eren  BoiDula  are  not  insouaibla  to  the 
fSects  or  musical  sounds,  and  their  sns' 
ceptibility  rises  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  generol  deTclopment.  Birds,  the 
legitimate  musicians  of  Nature,  learn 
the  song  of  their  parents,  ns  well  as 
those  of  other  birds,  and  even  sounds 
produced  bj  men  or  instruments ;  some 
fiing  alune,  others  in  conceit  with  friends. 
Among  the  larger  animals  the  horse  is 
moat  easily  taught  to  adopt  his  movc- 
moDts  to  music,  and  a  good  circus  rare- 
ly fails  U>  have  a  thoroughbred  mare 
who  waltzes  to  perfection.  This  talent 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  a  tradition  was  current  that  the 
Sybarites  hod  their  horses  taught  danc- 
ing by  flute-players,  especially  employed 
for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  musi- 
cians, indignant  at  being  ill-treated,  de- 
serted to  the  enemies  and  persuaded 
them  to  declare  war  on  Sybaris,  prom- 
ising them  an  4^asy  victory.  He  enlist- 
ed among  them  a.  bnnd  of  flute-players, 
whom  he  tanght  the  favorite  airs  of  the 
Sybarites,  and  when  the  two  armies 
stood  in  battle  army  opposite  each  oth- 
er, he  ordered  his  band  to  play  these 
melodies.  Thereupon  the  horses  of  the 
I  Sybarites  began  to  danee  merrily,  and, 

in  the  disorder,  their  masters  were  easily 
overpowered,  and  totally  routed.    Even 
I  stupid-looking  oxen  learn  to  value  the 

cheering  eifects  of  a  flute  or  a  violin,  as 
many  a  pioneer  in  the  Far  West  has  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  Arab,  crossing  the 
desert  on  his  camel,  induces  the  almost 
exhausted  animal  to  make  a  last  eObrt 
by  singing  as  loud  as  he  can. 

Dogs  have  a  strange  but  varied  sus- 
ceptibility for  music,  as  Buffon  already 
observed.    Borne  arc  passionately  fond 
I  of  certUQ  instruments,  and  come  run- 

I  ntng  up  in  all  baate  when  they  see  tbo 

I  preptuations   for    a  concert.     Others, 
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again,  cannot  bear  them,  and  suffer  m 
urabty  when  they  are  played ;  they  raise 
a  terrible  howl,  and  try  to  hide  in  the 
remotest  comer.  Still  others  have  a 
strong  anti{iatby  aguinst  certain  sounds 
only,  and  poodles  and  King  Charles' 
spaniels  are  said  to  be  especially  op- 
posed to  the  higher  notes  of  a  violin.- 

The  elephant  is,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
wieldy size  and  apparently  innctivu  ear, 
n  great  lover  of  music ;  he  not  only 
learns  to  move  in  time,  but  even  ti 
company  the  drum  and  the  fluta  with  | 
certain  inarticulate  sounds.  Bufibn  once  [ 
caused  a  sericsi  of  experiments  to  bo 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain,  at  least,  the 
individual  taste  of  an  elephant  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plautcs.  Simple  melodies, 
played  on  the  violin,  seemed  to  give 
bim  great  pleasure,  while  the  variations 
mode,  apparently,  no  impresuon ;  but 
Tvhcn  a  horn-player  gave  him  a  favorite 
air  of  those  days,  Charmante  Qabriello, 
lie  became  very  much  excited,  danced 
on  bis  Luge  legs,  and  made  even  an 
effort  to  accompany  the  muuc  witli  a 
few  grunts ;  at  last  he  put  his  trunk 
into  the  open  end  of  the  instrument,  as 
if  to  draw  out  the  music  itself,  and 
then  caressed  the  player  most  tenderly, 
to  show  him  his  gratitude. 

Flutarch  and  Pliny  abound  with  an- 
ecdotes concerning  this  love  of  mnsio 
found  among  animals.  The  Btoi7  of 
Arion  and  his  dolphin  is  universally 
known,  and  the  Middle  Ages  hare  add- 
ed largely  to  the  number  of  similar  fa- 
bles. More  reliable  are  modem  accounts 
of  occasional  eflects  produced  by  music 
Such  is  the  well -authenticated  story  or 
0.  village  musician,  who  returned  lata 
at  night,  somewhat  tipsy,  from  a  wed- 
ding, and  fell,  on  his  way  through  a 
dark  forest,  into  a  pit  dug  for  wolves. 
The  unfortunate  man,  becoming  instant- 
ly sober,  found  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
tlie  pit,  and  instinctively  seized  his  vio- 
lin. The  wolf  did  not  like  the  music, 
crept  into  the  farthest  comer,  and  howl- 
ed piteously.  The  poor  fiddler,  seeing 
tbat  hia  life  depended  on  his  music, 
played  iude&tigably  till  day  broke,  bnt, 
alas  I  with  it  broke  also  one  of  his 
strings  after  the  other  I    When,  %t  last, 
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help  camo,  ho  was  playing,  like  Paga- 
niDi,  on  a  single  string,  and  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  the  people  who  drew  him 
up  thought  ho  had  died  in  the  process. 
Of  the  lower  animals  serpents  are 
most  famous  for  their  love  of  music, 
which  has  led  to  their  being  regularly 
trained,  by  such  means,  to  dance  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  masters.  Liz- 
ards share  this  fondness  with  them,  and 
in  the  South,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  negroes  can  at  all  times  lure  them 
from  their  hiding-places  by  gently  whis- 
tling. Eyou  hideous  spiders  have  an 
ear  for  music.  Michelet  tells  of  one  of 
them  the  following  touching  story  :  the 
famous  violinist,  Berthome,  owed  his 
early  successes  mainly  to  the  strict  se- 
clusion in  which  he  was  kept  as  a  child. 
He  had  but  one  companion  in  his  soli- 
tude, whose  existence  no  one  suspected 
^-a  small  spider.  At  first  it  kept  close 
to  a  corner  of  the  wall;  then  it  ad- 
vanced gradually  upon  tbe  desk  where 
the  music  lay,  from  thence  to  the  boy 
himself,  and  finally  upon  the  deft  arm 
that  wielded  the  bow.  There  it  listen- 
ed, all  attention,  a  deeply-moved,  sym- 
pathizing amateur,  representing  a  whole 
assembly.  This  is  all  an  artist  needs, 
in  order  to  feel  that  his  soul  has  a  com- 
panion. Unfortunately,  one  day,  the 
boy's  stepmother  brought  a  stranger 
into  the  room ;  she  saw  the  sentunental 
spider  at  its  post;   a  blow  with  the 


slipper  annihilated  the  assembly.  The 
boy  fainted,  was  laid  up  for  three 
months,  and  his  life  was  saved  with 
difficulty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sounds  which 
we  hear,'and  such  the  remarkable  eflects 
which  they  produce  upon  men  and  ani- 
mals. Tbe  manner  in  which  these  im- 
pressions are  made  is  still  a  mystery; 
we  do  not  know  how  sounds-^nere 
waves  of  the  air — can  actually  produce 
passions,  soothe  the  excited  and  heal 
the  diseased  mind.  The  main  agent 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  the  sound  it- 
self, but  the  rhythm,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  former  as  the  out- 
line of  a  drawing  may  be  seen  without 
the  coloring.  Familiar  airs,  it  is  well 
known,  may  be  divined  by  merely 
drumming,  as  it  were,  the  rhythm  on  a 
window-pane.  Certain  motions  of  in- 
animate nature  produce,  hence,  the 
same  efifect  as  music.  The  cascade  that 
falls  from  a  steep  rocky  height,  the 
brook  running  merrily  between  sandy 
banks,  or  the  waves  which  restlessly 
beat  against  the  sea-shore,  affect  the 
soul  like  visible  music.  We  can  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  waves  as  they  come, 
one  by  one,  and  ever  try  to  catch  each 
other  without  success.  Their  rhythmi- 
cal change  produces  a  happy,  soothing 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  teach  us  the 
power  of  regular,  well-ordered  motions 
upon  the  eye  as  well  as  upon  the  ear. 
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PAUL*8  WOOXXO. 

Paul  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  He  had  but 
one  consciousness — this :  that  he  had 
seen  her — been  near  to  her — spoken 
with  her;  that  her  eyes  had  looked 
up  to  his,  full  of  a  gentle  kindness — 
yea,  more  than  a  kindness — were  they 
not  full  of  an  unspeakable  sympathy  ? 
He  had  seen  her,  he  had  been  near  hqr. 
Now,  his  only  desire  was  to  see  her,  to 
be  near  her,  again. 

"  Why  are  you  so  still  ?  If  you  are 
happy  in  the  Lord,  I  should  think  you 
would  say  something,"  said  Tilda  to 
Eirene  the  next  morning,  as  the  great 
Moloch  of  a  wagon  once  more  went  on 
crunching  roots  and  branches  beneath 
it  through  the  woods  before  sunrise. 
"  It  wasn't  my  way,  when  I  deceived  the 
evidence.  I  was  so  happy,  I  couldn't 
keep  quiet.  But  you  are  diflferent "  (in 
a  tone  of  disparagement). 

"  Yes,"  said  Eirene,  in  a  voice  too  far 
away  to  be  reached  by  Tilda's  reprooH 

A  few  hours  later,  as  she  stood  in  her 
old  place  at  work  in  the  factory,  John 
Mallane  came  to  her  side,  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  camp-meet- 
ing. When  she  answered  that  she  had, 
he  asked  her  if  she  didn't  feel  the  need 
of  a  little  vacation.  **  I  noticed,  several 
weeks  ago,  that  you  were  looking  very 
tired,"  he  said.  "  If  you  would  like  to 
go  home  for  three  or  four  weeks,  you 
can,  and  your  wages  may  go  on." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Mallane,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
an  effusion  of  gratitude,  '^that  would 
be  too  much ;  the  others —  " 

"Never  mind  the  others,"  he  inter- 
rupted ;  "  they  are  no  concern  of  yours. 
If  you  would  like  to  go,  I  think  it  will 
be  better  all  around.  You  certainly 
need  the  rest." 

What  he  meant  by  the  statement  that 
her  going  would  make  it  better  all 
around,  John  Mallane  did  not  explain. 


Had  he  so  chosen  he  might  have  done 
it,  by  the  fact  that,  an  hour  before,  he 
had  submitted  to  a  very  unmerciful  at- 
tack from  Mrs.  Tabitha. 

"You  will  go  on  deaf  and  blind, 
John  Mallane,  till  that  girl  is  tied  to 
the  family.  You  don't  realize  it;  but 
I  tell  you,  even  now,  there  is  no  living 
with  Paul  because  she  is  out  of  the 
house."  And  she  went  on  waxing  more 
and  more  enraged  at  every  word  she 
uttered,  until  her  husband  ended  it  with 
his  usual,  "  Well,  well,  Tabitha,  what 
do  you  want  done  ? " 

"I  want  you  to  send  her  home  as 
straight  as  she  can  go;  and,  if  you 
listen  to  me,  you  will  never  let  her 
come  back." 

"  To  do  that  would  be  too  cruel,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  I  will  give  her  a  vaca- 
tion while  Paul  is  at  home,  if  you  say 
so,  mother." 

^^1  do  say  so."  And  she  would  have 
said  a  great  deal  more,  but  she  knew 
that  John  Mallane  "had  put  his  foot 
down,"  and  that  it  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  make  further  demands. 

That  evening,  at  twilight,  Paul  sat 
on  the  door-step,  smoking  his  cigar  in 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
Every  impulse  in  him  impelled  him  to 
walk  over  to  the  little  house  across  the 
street,  and  yet  he  compelled  himself  to 
remain  where  he  was. 

"Haven't  I  said  every  thing  to  her 
that  I  have  a  right  to  say  ? "  he  asked 
himself.  "I  told  her  what  she  had 
done  for  me — what  she  could  do  for  me ; 
asked  her  to  be  my  fiiend.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

But  this  conclusion  did  not  soothe 
him  any.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  just 
to  see  her  again. 

"  If  I  could  only  sit  down  where  she 
is,  if  I  didn't  say  a  word,  I  shculd  be 
contented,"  he  ejaculated  mentally,  as 
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plan  contriyed  beforehand  I  That  girl 
had  gone,  and  Paul  had  gone,  to  the 
camp-meeting,  to  meet  each  other  I  If 
he  thwarted  all  her  wishes  and  defied 
her — ^tbis  lawless  son  I — at  least  she 
would  pour  out  upon  him  her  wrath; 
and  she  did.  Paul  looked  her  in  the 
eyes,  and  listened  till  she  accused  him 
of  the  precontrived  plan  for  meeting 
Eirene  at  the  camp-meeting.  Then  his 
face  blanched,  and,  without  a  word  in 
reply,  he  turned,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

A  very  few  moments  after,  Tabitha 
Mallane,  from  the  window,  saw  him 
mount  Fleetfoot  and  ride  rapidly  away. 
Then  she  knew  what  she  had  done. 
She  sat  down  and  rocked  the  cradle  for 
an  hour,  with  what  force  you  may  ima- 
gine; for  the  baby  screamed  with  the 
colic  for  the  next  twelve. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  ride,  Paul 
thought  chiefly  of  his  mother.  With- 
out knowing  it,  he  was  glad  in  his 
heart  that  she  had  given  him  an  excuse 
for  just  what  he  was  at  this  present  mo- 
ment doing. 

"  She  made  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
approbatively.  "  Does  she  suppose  that 
a  man  is  going  to  stand  and  be  accused 
of  what  he  is  not  guilty,  and  not  re- 
ward himself  for  such  injustice  ?  Fve 
tried  hard  enough  to  do  what  she 
thought  best,  and  what  I  tried  to  think 
best ;  but,  hang  it,  I'm  doing  what  I 
know  is  best  now  !  Yet,  I  might  have 
kept  from  it,  if  she  hadn't  accused  mc 
in  advance." 

Tlie  momentum  of  his  wrath  wns 
spent  by  the  time  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hilltop  road.  Here  he  in- 
quired the  way  of  Fanner  Stave,  sitting 
on  the  station-steps,  waiting  for  the 
trtdn.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  struck 
into  the  mountain-road.  Its  grass- grown 
paths  ran  on  smoothly  to  Hillside.  Now 
his  mother  seemed  far  behind.  Every 
step  brought  him  nearer  to  her.  Every 
plan  and  project  of  his  busy  brain  was 
this  moment  as  void  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  All  his  scheming  youth  had  re- 
ceded and  vanished  ont  of  his  conscious- 
"'  *  ^  ftitDie,  with  its  dazzling 
th  ft&d  power,  had  faded 


from  his  sight.  The  present  x>088e88ed 
him.  He  loved  her.  He  was  near  her. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  he  should 
see  her,  and  tell  her  the  truth — the 
whole  truth.  What  the  consequences 
of  this  truth-telling  may  be,  be  does 
not  ask.  '^  Consequences  "  he  has  not 
even  the  power  to  remember.  Young 
men  of  twenty-four,  who,  in  defiance  of 
their  own  many  maxims  of  prudence, 
and  in  open  revolt  against  their  moth- 
ers, suddenly  commit  themselves  to 
an  overmastering  love-passion,  seldom 
think  of  consequences,  or  inquire  after 
them.  Do  they  ?  Certainly,  Paul  Hal- 
lane  did  not.  How  could  he  minister 
to  this  life  which  he  was  seeking  ?  If 
he  wooed  and  won  this  girl,  could  he 
make  her  happy  as  his  wife  ?  Was  he 
fit  to  be  her  husband  t  Were  they  to- 
gether fitted,  by  temperament,  educa- 
tion, and  love,  for  harmonious,  life-long 
companionship?  These  were  after- 
thoughts. Paul  had  not  reached  the 
moment  of  after-thoughts.  Youth,  in 
the  first  ardor  of  love,  never  does.  He 
was  in  love—utterly  in  love ;  that  was 
all  he  thought  or  knew.  That  is  about 
all  most  men  think  or  know,  when  first 
struck  into  this  blissful  condition.  Is 
it  not  ? 

Thus  Paul  pricked  Fleetfoot's  sides, 
and  the  thud  of  his  hoofs  in  the  soft 
turf  grew  more  and  more  rapid.  In  a 
few  moments  the  woods  were  passed, 
and  there,  in  the  wide  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  Hillside 
farm ! 

As  you  already  know,  it  was  a  lowly 
abode;  yet  it  possessed  two  indispen- 
sable elements  of  beauty — ^fitness  and 
harmony.  It  belonged  to  the  land- 
scape ;  it  seemed  to  complete  and  per- 
fect it.  In  a  different  mood,  Paul  would 
have  pronounced  it  a  "poor  affair.'' 
You  may  judge  of  the  exaltation  of  his 
mental  condition,  by  the  fact  that  he 
never  thought  to  compare  it  with  Marl- 
boro Hill.  He  only  said,  "  How  pleas- 
ant I  I  should  think  an  innocent  might 
have  grown  up  in  a  spot  like  this." 
Meanwhile,  our  maiden  still  sits  by  the 
window,  building  beautiful  palaces  in 
her  field  of  tobacco^foUowing  with  her 
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eyes  the  sailing  clouds,  watching  the 
lights  and  shadows  which  they  drop 
along  the  mountain-sides  and  on  the 
woods,  heart  and  eyes  overflowing  with 
an  unknown  happiness.  It  is  the  story 
old  as  the  earth — the  maiden  waiting 
for  the  man,  the  man  coming  to  woo 
the  maiden. 

Here  I  feel  inclined  to  stop,  and  tell 
you  no  more.  Silence  is  never  so  gold- 
en as  when  it  shuts  from  the  world  the 
supreme  moments  of  life.  Love,  the 
sweetest  ever  uttered,  seems  to  lose 
somewhat  of  its  sacredness  when  its 
utterance  is  heard  and  repeated.  This 
is  why  the  love-scenes  in  novels  are 
nearly  always  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The 
lover  says  too  much,  or  he  says  too  lit- 
tle. The  love-making  never  seems  quite 
natural,  quite  perfect;  and,  while  we 
read,  we  have  something  the  feeling  of 
a  person  who  is  listening  to  what  w&s 
only  meant  for  the  ears  of  one.  As  for 
Paul,  in  his  present  mood,  he  is  sure  to 
say  too  much.  I  am  sure  that  what  he 
says  will  not  sound  well  repeated. 

Eirene,  from  her  window,  sees  horse 
and  rider  emerge  from  the  road  through 
the  woods.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
sight.  Farmer  Stave  and  Deacon  Smoot 
may  be  seen  jogging  forth  from  it  almost 
any  day.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
thing  equal  to  the  arch  in  Fleetfoot's 
neck  had  been  ever  seen  before  on  any 
horse  which  has  preceded  him.  It  is 
this  which  attracts  and  fixes  Eirene's 
gaze.  She  says,  "  It  is  I—No,  it  cannot 
be  I  Impossible  I  But  it  looks  the  very 
same  I  No  I — yes  I — it  is ! — it  is  Paul 
Mallane  I  '*  There  can  be  no  mistaking 
him  now.  Fleetfoot^s  quick  feet  are 
striking  impatiently  the  loose  boards 
of  the  bridge  just  below  the  house  with 
that  peculiar  muffled  ring  which  has 
made  Eirene  look  up  from  her  work  so 
many  times  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 
They  come  more  slowly  along  the  road 
under  the  maple-trees,  as  if  hesitating 
or  faltering  a  little  upon  such  near  ap- 
proach to  the  house. 

"  Has  he  come  to  Hillside  for  a  ride  f 
Can  he  be  coming  here  1  No,  he  can- 
not be  I — ^Yes,  he  must  be  I "  said  Eirene 
in  the  same  instant  to  herself;  yet  she 


moved  not.  Very  soon  she  heard  Fleet* 
foot  striking  his  shoes  against  the 
fence.  She  could  not  see  the  front 
gate,  but  she  heard  it  click,  and  then 
quick  steps  along  the  garden-path  and 
in  the  old  porch;  then  the  old  iron 
knocker  sent  its  loud  ring  through  the 
silent  house,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  started  with  the  recollection  that 
there  was  not  a  soul  below — that  she 
herself  must  go  and  open  the  door. 
Her  father  and  Win  are  out  in  the 
fields,  and  her  mother  and  Pansy  had 
gone  in  the  buggy  to  Hilltop,  to  buy 
some  extra  sweets  for  the  anticipated 
reunion  tea.  She  kept  him  waiting 
scarcely  two  minutes,  but  they  seemed 
fifty  to  Paul ;  yet  she  kept  him  waiting 
while  she  did  what  ninety-nine  maid- 
ens out  of  a  hundred  would  have  done 
— she  gave  a  little  brush  to  her  hair^ 
and  looked  wistfully  at  herself  in  the 
little  glass,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
moved  to  such  an  act  from  the  desire 
to  seem  not  unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  one. 

Paul  was  just  beginning  to  ask  him- 
self if  it  was  possible  any  unthought- 
of  dragon  could  be  lurking  in  the  little 
habitation,  when  he  heard  a  soft  step ; 
then,  the  door  of  her  lowly  home  was 
opened  to  him  by  Eirene.  Her  lovely 
color  came  and  went,  as  she  frankly  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  invited  him  to 
enter. 

''I  know  you  are  astonished  to  see 
me  here,"  began  Paul  at  once;  "but, 
Miss  Vale — Eirene— my  darling !— don't 
look  frightened ;  I've  called  you  so  a 
hundred  times  to  myself— I  cannot  live 
without  you — ^I  cannot  even  try  to; 
and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  so." 

Seeing  how  very  emphatic  was  Paul's 
first  utterance,  you  see  it  is  better  to  re- 
peat no  more  that  he  said.  Not  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  it,  nor  that  he  had 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
uttered  the  words  of  an  entire,  disin- 
terested affection— and  it  would  be  the 
last. 

Experiences  deeper,  more  holy,  may 
come  to  the  woman  afterwards,  but  they 
can  never  repeat  the  rapture  which  runs 
through  the  maiden's  heart,  when  for 
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kst  lirac  Blie  IB  made 
tbut  ahe  is  beloveci.  Tben  bet  life  sud- 
denl]'  takes  on  its  complete  meaning, 
and  for  tlie  first  time  she  knows  why 
she  was  bom.  Wo  must  remember, 
outaitle  of  her  home,  boir  little  had 
COQie  into  tbis  girl's  life — bow  barren  it 
was — in  order  to  realize  bow  wonderrnl 
and  delicious  seemed  the  lai^esa  of 
human  love  now  poured  out  to  her. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Pnnl,  tboDgh 
Deither  morally  nor  intellectually  the 
god  wbicb  he  appeared  to  her  to  be, 
nevertheless  poaaessed  that  charm  of 
person  and  of  manner,  that  magnutism 
I   of  mind,  b»  potent  with  womeu. 

i  know  tbat  women  jiossrssed  of 
I'  all  the  opportunities  which  fortune  and 
[  society  give,  had  passed  by  better  men 
to  boatuw  their  preference  upon  him, 
solely  tliroiigh  this  force  of  personality. 
Then,  what  must  it  hare  been  to  this 
girl,  into  the  whole  of  whose  life  be- 
nothing  so  bright  or  so  strong  had 
I  (irer  come  !    If  lie  was  attractive  whan 
I  all  that  was  bust  in  him  had  been  held 
I  in  abeyance,  how  much  more  so  was  he 
■w,  while  every  look  and  wonl  of  his 
I  were  transfigured  in  intense  and  genu- 
ine emotion  t     What  a  story  was  tbat 
which  fell  upon  her  bewildered  and  en- 
raptured  cars  1     She  listened  in  thrill- 
ing  silence,   tears   and   smiles   passing 
over  her  clear  eyes  swift  as  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  on  the  woods  without,  the 
eloquence  of  her  face  every  instant  in- 
creasing the  eloquence   of  the  story. 
What  passionate  entreaty  I     Would  she 
love  him,  and  wait  for  him  I     Another 
year,  and  he  wonld  be  established  in 
his  profession.    He  could  make  bis  own 
lionie.     Would  she  be  the  angel  in  the 
house?    WouJdshebcbiswifet  Would 
she  make  him  what  she  pleased — noble 
and  good,  through  his  love  for  her  ? 
is  bard  that  the  retributive  cberu- 
l'  Wm  should  always  be  near,  and  always 
■  ready  to  drive  us  out  of  paradise.    This 
time  the  avenging  angel  was  Muggins. 
Paul  fell  straight  from  hcavea  at  the 
near  rattle  of  wagon-wheela  and  the 
gbrill    cry  of  a  girl-voice.     Kothing 
could  make   Muggins  lively  but  the 
^ht  of  the  bam  after  a  little  exertion ; 


and  Pansy,  seeing  that  her  nose  was 
again  endangered,  was  wildly  jerking 
the  reins,  and  screaming  to  Muggins  to 

Paul,  looking  out,  saw  a  plainly- 
dressed  woman  and  little  girl  drive 
fmaticallj  up  to  the  bouse,  in  a  very 
forlorn  buggy,  with  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  borse.  Tben  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
Eirene  had  relations;  and  immediately 
he  felt  injured  that  it  was  possible  she 
could  I>cIong  to  any  body  but  himselC 
A  moment  before,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
tbat  he  and  she  wore  alone  on  the 
earth — as  if  he  could  gather  her  into 
bis  arjns  and  bear  ber  away  to  l>e  hia 
own,  alone,  forever.  And  here  was  a 
mother  and  sister,  and  no  telling  how 
many  more  relatives,  to  be  conndted  I 
And  what  a  looking  horse  1  lie  waa 
very  much  in  love,  but  be  could  not 
help  seeing  Muggins.  He  forgot  ber, 
however,  a  moment  after,  when  be  bad 
been  introduced,  and  was  looking  into 
the  face  of  Eirene's  mother.  She  was 
80  like  her  daughter  1  The  large,  soft 
eyes,  with  their  tender  smile  aiid  sug- 
gestion of  tears,  won  the  better  Paul 
directly,  and  so  entirely,  tbat  be  forgot 
altogether  that  her  dress  was  very  un- 
fashionable, and  ber  boimet  many  sea- 
sons old.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to 
Hsk  this  mother  for  ber  child — not  for 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  wbc%Iie  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  her,  and 
wiien  he  could  offer  her  a  home  fit  for 
ber  to  adoro  and  crown. 

As  Mnry  Vale  listened  to  Paul,  it 
seemed  to  her  tbat  the  enchanting  pic- 
tures of  her  youth  were  all  to  be  made 
real  iu  the  life  of  her  child.  She  knew 
Paul  well  and  favorably,  through  hia 
family  name.  Of  the  world  in  wbicb 
Paul  lived,  of  its  influences  and  temp- 
tations, she  knew  absolotely  nothing. 
But  she  tcnew  tbat  she  saw  before  her  a 
handsome,  earnest,  and  eloquent  face  ; 
tbat  the  owner  of  this  face  was  plead- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  making  the  life 
of  her  beloved  child  happy.  8he  be- 
lieved eveij  word  that  he  a^d— which 
ia  not  remarkable,  for  Paul  himself 
believed  every  word  be  said. 
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It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  in- 
troduce Pansy  at  once ;  thus  she  avenged 
herself  by  softly  peeping  through  the 
door.  "  Oh  ! "  her  busy  little  brain 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  handsome  man  I 
He  looks  like  the  Prince  in  the  fairy 
tale.  He  has  come  for  Eirene  I  I 
know  he  has,  by  the  way  he  looks  I 
Why  didn't  he  come  for  me  ?  I'm  so 
tired  of  this  old  place  I  If  somebody 
don't  come  for  me,  I'll  run  away.  I 
read  about  a  girl  who  did." 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  Paul  saw 
this  little  damsel,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  her.  "  What  a  remark- 
able combination  ! "  he  said  to  himself; 
"  such  yellow  hair,  and  such  dark  eyes 
— ^purple — black !  What  a  beauty  she'll 
be,  some  day  1  We'll  bring  her  out, 
and  she'll  make  a  great  match." 

It  was  a  fair  picture  that  Paul  saw, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  looked 
back :  the  mother,  the  maiden,  and  the 
little  girl — the  head  touched  with  gray, 
the  head  of  auburn-brown,  and  the  head 
of  gold. 

"  I've  seen  beautj  before— never  beau- 
ty like  this,"  said  Paul,  as  he  looked 
once  more  with  a  smiling  adieu,  and 
rode  reluctantly  away.  But  it  was 
Eirene's  face  that  went  with  him,  and 
the  touch  of  her  hand  as  she  had  given 
it  to  him  in  parting.  Pleetfoot  paced 
through  the  woods  with  a  slow,  medi- 
tating (ftep,  so  unlike  that  of  his  com- 
ing. He  had  taken  on  the  mood  of  his 
rider,  whose  rein  had  dropped  upon  his 
neck.  Paul  felt  that  every  step  was 
taking  him  from  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  she 
had  looked — ^how  she  had  spoken-=-how 
incomparably  lovely  she  was,  and  that, 
after  all,  in  defiance  of  every  thing,  she 
was  to  be  his  1  This  condition  lasted 
till  the  Hilltop  station  was  passed. 
Then  it  was  no  longer  Hillside,  but 
Busyville,  that  he  was  near.  Busyville  I 
Why  must  he  go  back  to  Busyville— to 
Dick  Prescott— to  the  world — above  all, 
to  his  mother  ?  The  face  that  he  had 
left  behind  belonged  to  neither.  The 
heart  that  he  had  won  beat  like  a  cap- 
tive's in  his  fathcr^s  shop.  After  all,  he 
had  done  it— done  just  what  his  moth- 


er, what  Dick  Prescott,  had  said  that 
he  would.  He  had  wooed  and  won  a 
shop-girl  I  All  these  together  could  not 
make  him  reg^t  it.  He  would  stand 
by  her.  He  would  marry  her  in  spite  of 
them  all.  He  had  not  yet  lived  to  the 
hard  moment  of  the  after-thought 

But  it  came :  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  would  not  come  to  Paul  Mallane. 
We  love— as  we  do  every  thing  else — 
according  to  our  nature.  The  defects 
of  temperament,  the  infirmity  of  tem- 
per, the  partial  insight,  the  clouded 
judgment,  the  unreasonable  prejudice, 
which  distorts  so  much  that  is  good  in 
us,  which  mars  so  many  of  the  fair  ac- 
tions of  our  daily  life,  extend  no  less  to 
our  affections.  The  fault  of  our  char- 
acter is  visible  in  our  love.  Paul  loved 
Eirene,  but  he  was  no  less  Paul.  In  the 
very  glow  of  his  passion,  he  saw  that 
Muggins  was  a  very  ridiculous  horse ; 
and,  as  he  came  again  and  again  to 
Hillside,  he  saw  each  time  more  dis- 
tinctly something  which  the  glamour 
of  hia  feelings  had  made  imperceptible 
to  him  before.  It  is  true,  he  was  too 
much  in  love  to  be  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  thing  that  he  saw.  Yet 
his  cool  brain  asserted  itself  more  and 
more,  in  defiance  of  his  passionate 
heart.  His  foreci^ting  judgment,  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself  so  long« 
retaliated  for  the  slight  he  had  shown 
it,  by  perpetually  tormenting  him  with 
suggestions  of  expediency,  amid  all  his 
ardor  of  tenderness.  He  forgot  them 
while  looking  into  her  eyes  and  taking 
into  his  heart  the  sweet  tones  of  her 
voice,  while  walking  with  her  along  the 
voiceful  river,  or  sitting  with  her  in 
some  sheltered  nook  by  its  side,  osten- 
sibly waiting  for  the  fish  which  were 
so  deliciously  slow  to  bite.  In  all  his 
life,  Paul  had  never  been  so  true  a  Paul 
as  in  these  moments.  He  was  delicate 
and  chivalric.  He  would  sooner  have 
cut  off  his  hand  than  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage, even  by  a  word,  of  the  inno- 
cent and  absolute  trust  of  the  creature 
by  his  side.  She  was  to  be  his  wife — 
his  beloved  wife  1  This  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  sweet  story,  told 
over  and  over  in  glowing  words.    Paul 
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builded  and  furnished  the  house  in 
which  they  were  to  dwell;  he  eyen 
fashioned  the  ponies  and  the  phaeton, 
which  were  to  be  especially  her  own. 
He  surrounded  her  with  music  and 
flowers,  with  poetry,  beauty,  and  love ; 
and,  as  she  listened  more  and  more,  she 
breathed  in  a  realm  of  enchantment. 
This  was  life,  and  life  was  love,  and 
Paul  was  its  creator  and  king  I  It 
Bcemed  so  possible,  so  real,  so  very  near, 
this  story  told  to  the  maiden  in  white, 
amid  the  green  leaves'  flickering  sha- 
dows, beside  the  laughing  waters.  But 
how  remote,  if  not  impossible,  it  be- 
came the  moment  Paul  sat  down  in  the 
little  house  1  In  that  moment  his  ro- 
mance suffered  a  fearfUl  collapse.  The 
thought  came  to  him  then,  as  a  possi- 
bility, that  his  bearing  Eirene  off  to  his 
fairy  palace  might  involve  the  taking 
with  her  of  her  entire  family.  His 
judgment  assured  him  that  he,  Paul 
Hallane,  considering  the  wealthy  match 
that  he  might  have  made,  had  reached 
a  state  of  perfect  magnanimity  in  love, 
in  that  he  was  willing  and  glad  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  cent ;  but  mar- 
rying her  family  in  addition  was  quite 
another  thing,  and  more  than  could  be 
expected  even  of  such  a  magnanimous 
man.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  mort- 
gage on  Hillside,  but,  every  time  he 
came,  he  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inmates.  It 
was  written  all  over  the  little  parlor  in 
wliich  he  sat  with  Eirene,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  offended  his 
taste,  like  the  parlor  in  Busyville.  But 
the  cheap  chintz  covers  on  the  lounge 
and  stools  and  chairs,  and  the  carpet 
on  the  floor,  had  been  made  by  the 
hands  of  Eirene  and  her  mother,  in 
their  attempt  to  cover  the  poverty  that 
would  not  be  hidden.  The  effect  of 
every  thing  was  refined  and  scrupulous- 
ly neat ;  but  oh,  how  poor !  The  same 
story  of  lifelong  poverty  was  stamped 
in  the  patient  hopelessness  of  Lowell 
Valets  face,  in  the  gentle  sadness  of  his 
wife^s,  in  the  restlessness  of  Win's,  and 
the  peevish  discontent  of  the  little  Pan- 
sy's. It  was  a  great  advance  on  his 
pleasure-loving  life,  when  Paul  Mallane 


resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  work 
hard  in  his  profession,  to  marry  a  poor 
girl,  and  to  support  her  by  his  own 
efforts  in  accordance  with  his  position. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  Paul's 
antecedents  and  habits,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  any  additional  burden 
which  might  possibly  devolve  upon 
him  through  this  marriage.  His  tor- 
menting head  kept  reminding  him  of 
it,  and  asking  him  how  he  could  bear 
,  it.  Yet,  he  was  so  much  in  love,  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  his 
actions.  Almost  every  day,  for  four 
bright  weeks,  Tabitha  Mallane  saw  him 
mount  Plcetfoot  and  ride  away — whith- 
er, she  knew  too  well ;  but  the  look  on 
his  face,  so  like  his  father's  when  he 
had  "made  up  his  mind,"  compelled 
her  to  silence.  She  asked  no  questions, 
made  no  remonstrance.  She  knew  that 
it  was  too  late. 

For  Paul,  all  the  poetry  of  his  life 
was  concentrated  in  this  single  month. 
He  had  never  known  its  like  before ;  he 
would  never  know  its  like  again.  The 
world  of  planning  and  of  scheming 
and  of  ambition  was  far  behind  him. 
He  lived  in  the  benign  world  of  nature, 
and  in  his  truest  affections.  He  uttered 
more  words  of  love,  created  more  in 
thb  little  time,  than  a  man  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  would  in  years.  He 
lived  more  in  rich  experience*  and  in 
keen  delight  in  this  one  month,  than 
do  many  mortals  in  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps he  felt  instinctively  that  its  won- 
der of  joy  could  never  be  repeated,  and 
this  was  why  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  the  bliss  of  the  present. 

The  dreaded  parting  came.  The 
beautiful  tryst  ended  one  starry  Sep- 
tember night.  As  Paul  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  his  darling,  and  then  irresolute- 
ly set  his  face  toward  the  world,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  very  miserable  fellow, 
and,  as  he  couldn't  have  any  thing  as 
he  wanted  it,  romantically  wished  him- 
self dead.  Before  that  extreme  moment 
came,  however,  caution  and  prudence 
had  reminded  him  that  some  practical 
arrangement  mu^t  be  made  even  by  a 
man  desperately  in  love,  while  he  loved 
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amid  opposition  and  difSculties.  Thus, 
when  he  left  Hillside  the  last  time,  the 
definite  understanding  with  both  father 
and  mother  was,  that  Paul  and  Eirene 
were  affianced,  but  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  estab- 
lished in  his  profession,  and  the  more 
troublesome  fact  that  his  mother  would 
bitterly  oppose  it,  the  engagement  was 
to  be  kept  secret  for  a  year.  Then, 
Paul  declared  he  would  be  indepen- 
dent, and  able  to  declare  it  to  the 
whole  world. 

"  Only  a  year  I  Only  one  little  year, 
my  darling  I "  said  Paul,  ^^  and  then,  no 
more  hard  work  and  loneliness.  I  shall 
carry  you  from  both,  and  you  will  be 
my  wife," 

TABITHA  XALLA>'£*8  STBATEOT. 

Gouty  old  uncles  and  grumpy  old 
aunts  do  sometimes  die  in  season  to 
satisfy  their  anxiously-waiting  relatives. 
At  least,  old  Comfort  Bard  died  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  please  her  niece 
Tabitha.  In  midwinter  Aunt  Comfort 
passed  away,  and,  before  the  coming  of 
Spring,  her  share  of  the  Bard  home- 
stead, and  a  yery  considerable  legacy, 
had  passed  into  the  eager  hands  of 
Tabitha  Hallane.  Long  before  that 
hour,  as  she  moved  about  her  house- 
hold, or  as  she  sat  before  the  smoulder- 
ing fire,  while  John  Mallane  slept,  she 
had  laid  her  plans  and  decided  what 
she  would  do  with  it.  Once  she  could 
have  had  but  one  thought  concerning 
it.  She  would  simply  have  given  it  to 
John  Mallane,  with  the  words,  "  Here, 
father ;  put  it  into  the  business,  and  se- 
cure the  interest  for  the  children."  But 
her  anxiety  for  the  children  together 
was  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  her  pas- 
sion concerning  one.  Paul  had  already 
entered  an  old  and  noted  law-office  in 
Boston  as  the  junior  partner.  It  already 
had  its  **  solid  man,"  its  learned  man, 
and  was  glad  to  add,  as  a  special  orna- 
ment, a  young  and  eloquent  advocate. 
All  Busyrille  declared  this  to  be  a  great 
opening  for  Paulj  Mallane,  though  it 
hastened  to  add,  ^^He's  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  He  always  gets  what  he 
wants." 


Tabitha  Mallane  resolved  that  he 
should  come  to  Busy  ville  in  his  summer 
vacation,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  find  his  home,  in  its  aspect,  nearer 
at  least  to  what  he  wished  it  to  be. 
She  resolved  on  many  other  things,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  be  made 
aware.  If  women  had  spent  one  tenth 
of  the  time  and  intellect  in  helping 
each  other,  which  they  have  devoted  to 
outwitting  and  destroying  each  other, 
what  a  different  world,  this  would  be  I 
If  the  same  talent  for  management  and 
diplomacy,  which  they  so  often  use  to 
bring  about  positive  and  fatal  results 
in  trivial  affairs,  they  had  applied  to 
noble  ends,  how  much  less  cause  there 
would  be  to  bemoan  the  triviality  and 
personal  slavery  of  woman — a  trivial- 
ity and  slavery  for  which  woman  her- 
self is  as  responsible  as  man. 

In  the  early  Spring  days,  Eirene  be- 
gan to  notice  most  unusual  indications 
about  the  white  house  across  the  street. 
It  was  thronged  with  workmen  within 
and  without.  In  due  time,  the  boxy 
parlor  and  a  more  boxy  bed-room,  and 
the  yellow  sitting-room,  were  thrown 
into  one  drawing-room,  with  graceful 
sliding-doors ;  the  kitchen  was  enlarged 
into  a  dining-room,  and  a  new  and 
remote  kitchen  was  commenced  to  be 
built  in  the  rear  of  all.  The  little  old 
outlooks  were  lengthened  into  long 
French  windows  opening  into  a  veran- 
da, which  extended  entirely  around 
the  house.  This  transformation  was 
sufficiently  wonderful;  but  when  a 
strange  man  came  and  began  to  meta- 
morphose the  garden,  the  wonder  was 
complete.  Nobody  outside  of  her  own 
heart  knew  what  a  pang  it  cost  Tabi- 
tha Mallane  to  give  up  her  garden.  It 
was  hard  enough  to  relinquish  the  yel- 
low sitting-room,  and  the  old  cradle  in 
which  all  her  babies  had  been  rocked ; 
but  it  was  harder  still  to  give  up  that 
dear  plot  of  ground,  with  its  straight 
beds  of  beets,  peas,  and  lettuce,  where- 
in she  had  so  long  gathered  her  own 
fresh  vegetables;  wherein,  when  no- 
body was  looking,  she  had  so  often 
turned  up,  with  her  own  hands,  from 
the  moist  mould,  new  potatoes  for  din- 
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ner.  Throngh  all  her  weary  houae- 
keeping,  cbild-nursing  years,  it  had 
given  her  her  one  pastime— this  gar- 
den ;  it  was  the  one  bond  between  her 
and  nature.  It  had  been  such  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  summer  evenings,  with  her 
children  about  her,  to  weed  these  beds 
—to  water  her  sturdy  sweet-williams 
and  hollyhocks,  and  watch  them  grow. 
But  Paul  detested  them  all,  and  they 
must  be  annihilated.  Thus  the  plots 
were  rolled  even  with  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  turf,  and  trimmed  with  nar- 
row earth-borders,  for  verbenas,  migno- 
nette, and  other  delicate  flowers.  Rus- 
tic seatB  were  placed  under  the  old 
cherry  and  apricot  trees,  and  garden 
vases  for  trailing  plants  were  set  out  in 
the  grass,  the  crowning  marvel  to  the 
eyes  of  the  factory  folk.  The  last  sac- 
rifice laid  on  the  altar  of  modem 
"style"  and  maternal  love  and  schem- 
ing, was  the  white  paint  of  the  house 
itself.  All  the  old  mansions  and  home- 
steads of  Busjville  had  been  painted 
white,  with  bright,  blinking  green 
blinds — ^TabithaMallane^s  delight.  But, 
ever  since  Paul  had  read  Dickens' 
"Notes,"  the  vivid  brightness  of  red, 
white,  and  green  had  been  an  offence  in 
his  sight.  Thus  the  painters  ascended 
their  ladders,  and  the  wliite  went  under 
a  pale  tea-color,  with  heavy  cappings 
of  dark  wood.  When  all  was  complet- 
ed, certainly  no  accusation  could  be 
brought  against  the  house  and  its  gar- 
den. The  only  trouble  with  it  now 
was,  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.  It  should  have  stood 
isolated,  amid  its  own  wide  grounds. 
It  looked  out  of  place  on  a  narrow 
street,  opposite  the  ugly  factories,  and 
Seth  Goodlovc's  little  unpainted,  un- 
sheltered domicile. 

While  these  changes  were  proceeding 
toward  completion,  Paul  was  surprised, 
one  morning,  ])y  the  announcement,  at 
his  Cambridge  quarters,  that  a  lady 
wished  to  see  him.  He  was  still  more 
surprised  when,  on  entering  his  parlor, 
he  was  confronted  by  his  mother.  He 
did  not  recognize  her  at  the  first 
glance ;  she  looked  so  difierent,  in  her 
ladylike  gray  travelling  suit,  fiK>m  the 


care-worn  woman  in  a  wrapper  in  the 
yellow  sitting-room  at  home. 

"Why,  mother  I  what  brought  you 
herct"  said  Paul,  in  a  really  hearty 
tone,  as,  taking  in  her  appearance,  he  at 
once  saw  that  she  really  looked  wdl,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her. 

"  You,  Paul  I "  answered  his  mother, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  so  different  from  her 
Busyville  tone.  "  Sit  down,  and  I  wiH 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

He  felt  at  once  as  if  he  were  in  the 
Busyville  sitting-room,  now  he  was  told 
to  sit  down  and  to  listen ;  but  he  did  as 
he  was  bidden.  Then,  even  the  hand- 
some gray  travelling  suit  and  the  be- 
coming bonnet  could  not  keep  Mrs. 
Tabitha  from  bending  forward  with  a 
little  swaying  motion,  as  if  she  were 
still  rocking  the  cradle  and  talking  to 
Paul  across  it. 

"  ril  sit  down,  mother,  if  youTl  sit 
up,"  said  Paul,  laughing ;  "  but  don% 
I  beg  of  you,  rock  the  cradle  at  me  in 
Cambridge," 

"No;  m  do  just  as  you  want  me 
to,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane,  straightening. 
"Pve  come  to  surprise  and  to  please 
you,  and  I^m  going  to  do  it.  Of  course^ 
you  know  about  Aunt  Comfort^s  lega- 
cy ;  but  you  don't  know  what  Pve  done 
with  it.  You'll  never  be  annoyed  again 
with  the  old  sitting-room  and  the  oak 
paper,  nor  with  the  shabbiness  of  your 
home,  Paul.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  feeling  I  had  about  it  when  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  knew  how  hard  it 
was,  going  in  the  society  you  do,  and 
being  invited  to  such  places,  never  to 
be  able  to  return  such  hospitality,  be- 
cause you  were  ashamed  of  your  fath- 
er's house.  You  won't  know  it  when 
you  see  it.  I  haven't  trusted  to  my 
own  taste  in  any  respect — for  you  know 
I  like  the  old  things  best,  because  Pve 
had  them  all  my  life — ^but  I  sent  for  the 
architect  who  built  Squire  Amott's 
house,  which  you  like  so  well,  and  for 
the  man  who  laid  out  his  grounds,  and 
they  have  left  nothing  as  it  was  before. 
It's  handsomer  than  you  can  think. 
Father  says  that  it's  altogether  too 
handsome  for  us,  and  that  I'm  crazy,  or 
I  wouldn't  strike  out  from  the   old. 
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plain  way,  and  use  up  bo  mach.  moae^f, 
instead  of  putting  it  in  the  bnsinesa. 
It's  for  you,  Pau).  I  was  determined 
that  once,  before  you  really  set  up  for 
yoUTicir,  you  could  come  to  a  home  into 
wMcb  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
nsk  auy  fijcad  you  bare.  There's  Mr. 
Frescott,  who  did  so  much  to  intfoduce 
you  into  the  law-office — you're  under 
obligation  to  him ;  and  Uisa  Frescott, 
and  Miss  Mayuard,  or  any  one  you 
please.  I  Bhnll  be  ready  for  them  be- 
fore Augixst.  And  I'vh  come  down  to 
have  you  select  the  furniture  and  car- 
pets with  me;  you  shjiU  have  them  ju»t 
a3  you  like,  Paul," 

Fuul  was  a  good  deal  astonished,  but 
did  not  look  so  supremely  delighted  m 
bis  mother  hoped  that  he  would. 

His  first  thought  was  of  Eircne. 
"  This  new  splendor  will  only  shut  her 
out  more  completely — poor  little  girl  1 " 
he  Bttid  to  himself  "  I've  wanted  it 
liad  enough.  Strange  I  couldn't  hare 
it  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  1  Still. 
I  would  like  to  show  the  Preacotts  ihnt 
I  have  no  reiison  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
home,  as  I  know  thej  think  I  Iiavi'.  It 
would  hare  been  a  good  deal  kinder  to 
liave  given  mo  the  money  to  have  begun 
bousokeeping  wiih^Eirene  and  L" 

"  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  the 
FreacotlB,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane.  "  I 
would  like  to  go  with  you  to  Marlboro 
Hill." 

"I  will  bring  Dick  to  see  you,"  an- 
swered Paul,  "  But  you  are  my  moth- 
er, and  a  stranger,"  he  added,  in  an 
imperial  tone.  "  Miss  Frescott  must  call 
upon  you  before  you  visit  Marlboro  HUl," 

An«r  expressing  ber  approbation  of 
bis  handsome  rooms,  Mrs.  Mallane  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  city  and  begin 
her  momentous  shopping.  Paul,  nam- 
ing an  hour  when  be  would  join  her, 
proceeded  to  escort  her  to  the  cars.  On 
their  way  they  met  Dick  Frescott,  who 
waa  duly  presented  to  Paul's  mother. 
Bo  addressed  her  with  marked  defer- 
ence, adding  that  he  would  do  himself 
tUo  honor  to  call  with  hia  sister.  They 
came,  tlio  next  attemooD,  in  the  stately 
Prracotl  barouche,  Miss  Isabella  bring- 
ing with  her  her  daintie^it  costume  and 
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most  bewitcbiug  manmers.  Sh< 
most  effusive,  if  not  "  gushing,"  to  Mra. 
Mallane.  She  was  "so  charmed,  so  de- 
lighted, to  meet  Mrs.  Mallane  I  Oh, 
how  much  yoa  look  like  your  son  I " 
she  exclaimed.  '*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Mal- 
lane speak  so  often  of  his  mother,  I  feel 
na  if  I  had  known  you  always.  And 
you  will  come  out  to  Marlboro  i  Oil,  > 
do  I  Drive  out  in  the  early  evening^.  1 
and  wo  will  take  tea  on  the  lawn, 
will  be  BO  lovely  I  Please  say  yim  wHL 
I  shall  l>e  so  disappointed  if  you  don't." 

There  was  something  in  Tabitba  Mal- 
lane which  responded  to  all  this.    It 
was  from  his  mother  that  Paul  had  in' 
heritedhis  love  for  fine  equipages  and 
stately  houses,  for  the  eclat  and  para- 
phernalia of  wealth  and  place.    To  be 
sure,  circumstances  had  held  it  sup* 
pressed  in  her  nature ;  but.  In  spite  of 
many  years  of  drudging  and  of  stock- 
ing-daming,  it  was  there.     With  ita 
first  opportunity,  the  dormant  passicn  I 
sprang  alert  into  life.     It  pleased  btr  i 
that  her  callers  came  in  an  elegant  car- 
riage, with  liveried  aervants.    But,  with 
all  this  conscious  pleasure,  there  waa  no 
vulgar  betrayal  of  it,     As  she  received 
her  visitors,  she  looked  not  at  all  out 
of  place,  nor  did  she  feel  that  she  wta. 
She  felt  as  perfectly  at  home  i 
heavy  black  silk,  as  if  Aunt  Comfort  J 
had  never  owned  it  or  worn  it,  or 
she  herself  had  never  dug  new  potatoes  i 
for  dinner.     She   looked   pleased,  bat  J 
not  honored,  ni>r  did  she  consider  her- 
self to  be.    What  if  she  did  not  have 
all  the  modern  airs  and  graces }     She 
had  a  son ;   and,  while  she  had  him, 
and  he  waa  both  airy,  graceful,  and  tal- 
ented,  she   was   well   aitare    that   sbe   , 
would  never  be  treated  as  a  secoador;  J 
personage,    at    least    by    marriageablo    1 
young  ladies. 

Paul  drove  his  mother  out  to  Marl-  J 
boro  in  fine  state.     They  took  tea  oa   1 
the  lawn,  and  it  was  all  "  so  lovely ! " 
as  Bella  Frescott  continually  exclaimed. 
Afterwards  Dick   and   Paul  sauntered 
off  to  Bmoko  their  cigaR>,  and  tlie  two 
ladies  were    left  together.      Then, 
Tabitha  Mallane  looked  across  its  grpea 
spaces  and  down  its  broad  avenues,  sbo  I 
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made  her  first  real  eatimate  of  Marlboro 
Hill.  It  WAS  one  »f  tbe  moflt  beautiAil 
and  Btatel;  of  those  suburban  homes 
which  make  the  eorironfl  of  Boston  so 
charming.  But  it  wns  not  the  red  sun- 
set through  the  green  of  immunorial 
elms,  flushing  the  atone  of  the  old  an. 
cestral  house  with  tbe  bloom  of  fivid 
rose,  which  attracted  her  attention. 
What  she  Bflw  w«a  the  soliditv,  the 
age,  the  weulth,  and  vast  rcapectabUity 
reflected  in  its  walla.  She  saw  also,  as 
distinctly  as  Eirenc  beheld  her  niotbcr's 
new  gown  and  her  father's  new  horse, 
Paul  driving  up  this  avenue  of  elms  be- 
hind a  pair  of  stately  bays — her  Paul 
coming  home  in  the  evening  sunlight, 
the  master  of  Marlboro  Bill  I  She 
looked  across  the  lawn,  with  its  foBO- 
tains  and  Sowers,  to  the  park,  where 
some  tame  deer  were  grazing  lieside  a 
mimic  lake ;  and,  sa  Ghe  looked,  she 
■wondered  how,  for  so  many-'yenrs,  she 
liad  thought  Squire  Blanc's  squatty 
house  a  fine  mansion,  his  tncked-up 
garden  "  grounds,"  or  his  daughter 
Tilly,  a  match  for  Pan!  I 

It  was  a  long,  long  look  which  she 
had  given  to  Marlboro  with  her  exact- 
ing eyes.  Meanwhile,  Isabella  Frescott 
had  been  taking  in  Mrs.  Mallnue  with  a 
much  smaller  but  quite  ea  keen  a  pair. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  made  allowance 
enough  for  the  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Tabiths 
to  herself,  "  when  he  came  home  anil 
felt  so  dissatisfied  with  all  he  saw  there, 
compared  witli  what  he  had  seen  here ; 
but  then,  I  couldn't  have  any  idea  of 
the  contrast  as  I  see  it  now." — "  I  ata 
thinking  what  a  happy  girl  you  are,  to 
be  the  free  miatress  of  such  a  beautiful 
home,"  she  said  to  Bella. 

"  Tes,  Marlboro  is  beautiful,  I  sup- 
pose ;  every  body  sayB  so.  But  it  don't 
look  to  mo  as  it  does  to  other  people, 
because  I  have  always  lived  here,  per- 
haps. Then,  I  get  BO  tired  looking 
after  it,  and  so  lonesome.  Bear  Mrs. 
Uallane,  what  is  any  home  without  a 
mother  I "  murmured  the  maiden,  witU 
two  bright  tears  twinkling  in  her  little 
eyes.  "  Dick  is  good  to  me— every 
body's  kind ;  but  oh !  if  you  could 
know  how  I  teanl  a  mother ! " 
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"  Dear  child,  you  little  know  the 
feeling  of  a  mother's  heart,"  answered 
Mrs.  Tabitha,  in  her  most  pathetic 
quaver,  "  It  goes  straight  to  mine  to 
hear  you  say  so.  Being  the  mother  of 
my  Orace,  gives  me  a  mother's  feeling 
for  every  other  young  girl.  Tes,  I  see 
how  it  is :  with  every  thing  cUe  in  the 
world,  you  haven't  a  mother.  Tou  must 
see  some  fiad  hours,  my  child.'' 

"  Oh,  very  sad  1  It  would  be  very 
diSercot  if  I  had  a  sister ;  but  I  haven't 


near  bet  own  age.  Tm  sure  you'd  take 
to  each  other  directly.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  of  society,  and 
you  know  all  about  it ;  so  you'd  be 
freeh  to  each  other,  and  I  could  iM 
mother  to  both,  llow  I  wish  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  visit  us  ! " 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  any  persuading; 
it  would  delight  me  to  come  1  I  can't 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Mallane,  how  I  long  to 
go  to  some  quiet  spot  this  summer ! 
We've  been  to  the  White  Hilla,  to  Ni- 
agara, Saratoga,  and  everywhere,  and 
I'm  tired  of  all.  I'd  like  to  go  and  see 
something  that  I  never  saw  before.  Tre 
been  thinking  of  asking  Dick  to  take 
board  in  some  retired  farm-honse,  where 
I  shouldn't  have  to  make  four  toilettes 
a-daj  in  hot  weather.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  bore  it  is,  Mrs.  JIuliunc." 

Mrs.  Tabitha  was  sure  she  did  not,  as 
the  outline  of  her  old  summei  socqae 
and  down-at-bhc'hcel  slippers  ran  be- 
fore her  mental  eyes.  Then  she  gave  a 
little  sigh,  for  she  thought  that,  if  this 
guest  came,  she  must  relinquish  them. 

"Our  village  is  a  bustling  little 
place,"  she  said,  "  but  a  rural  counti; 
lies  all  aronnd  it.  In  half  an  hour  I 
can  take  you  to  a  perfection  of  a  ^nn^ 
house — the  one  in  which  I  was  bora. 
It  hus  been  in  our  family  n  hundred 

"  How  I  should  delight  to  sec  it,  and 
Grace  t  Do  tell  me  about  hfr,  Sin. 
Mallane  I  Does  she  look  like  yon  \ 
Ob,  I'm  sure  we  should  be  like  ai^eral 
How  I  want  to  see  lier !  How  sweet  in 
you  to  invite  me  1    and  how  lovely  it 
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will  be  to  go  1  It's  so  cliffereut  being 
with  one's  fHends,  from  bciDg  with 
people  in  whom  one  takes  no  interest." 

"  Yes,  I  thinlc  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane, 
"  even  if  yonr  friends  can  give  you 
less  tbnn  Btrangurs.  Of  cour^,  you 
know,  Miss  Prescott,  that  we  are  quiet 
country  people,  aod  li?e  in  a  very  plain 
way — not  at  all  in  your  style.  You  will 
find  every  thing  simple  and  homely. 
You  must  come  prepared  for  that.  But 
you  say  you  want  something  different 
from  any  thing  you've  hod  before.  You 
will  find  it  with  ns,  and  a  daughter's 
welcome ;  but  remember,  we  live  in  a 
very  plain  way."  And,  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  Mrs.  Tabitha  felt  an  in- 
ward satiBfaction  in  the  thought  that, 
nrter  bo  much  depreciation,  when  she 
did  come,  Miss  Prescott  would  bo  as- 
tonished to  find  every  thing  so  much 
finer  tiiau  she  had  expected. 

Dick  and  Paul  appearing  at  this 
juncture,  Bella  called  ont,  "  Dear  Dick, 
Mrs.  Mallauo  has  invited  me  to  visit 
her,  and  I'm  going.  I  shall  see  Oracc, 
and  the  farm-house  that  has  been  in  the 
family  a  hundred  years.  Won't  it  be 
lovely  ? " 

"  Altogether  lovely — that  is,  it  wonld 
be,  if  Mrs,  Mallane  liad  iuvitcd  me  too. 
1  don't  want  to  be  lefl  out" 

■'  And  we  wouldn't  leave  you  out  for 
the  world,"  said  delighted  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha, "  if  you  think  you  cimld  find  any 
pleasure  with  us.  I  left  Paul  to  decide 
that ;  ho  is  so  well  acijuaintcd  with 
yeur  tastes.  If  you  like  fishing,  there 
are  shoals  in  our  river,  and  trout  in  the 
brooks,  not  six  miles  away." 

"  I  doat  on  fishing,  and  so  does  Dick. 
How  sweet,  how  kind  yon  are,  Mrs. 
Mallane!"  exclaimed  Bella,  in  her  most 
guileless  and  gushing  tone,  leaning 
toward  Mrs.  Tabitha  as  if  she  were 
going  to  embrace  her  on  the  spot. 
Paul,  looking  on,  said  to  himself, 
"  This  is  the  best-played  game  that  I 
ever  saw,  if  it  is  a  game.  What's  the 
deceit  of  the  devil  to  that  of  an  artM 
woman  ?  A  little  of  this  kindness  of 
mother's  had  better  have  been  bestowed 
somewhere  cIbq,  in  my  opinion."  And 
he  felt  bitter,  as  ha  saw,  in  the  distance, 


a  drooping  head  and  a  fair,  sad  face. 
Yet,  an  instout  after,  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  and  triumph  rose  in  him,  as  he 
looked  aod  sun  Isabella  Prescott  nes- 
tled close  to  his  mother's  aide.  She 
made  quite  a  pretty  picture,  sitting 
there  under  the  sunset  trees.  Then, 
there  was  satisfaction  as  well  as  won- 
der in  seeing  his  mother  looking  quite 
the  lady  of  Marlboro,  with  her  stately 
head  aud  lustrous  silk.  If  she  had 
always  looked  like  tbin,  Paul  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  never  could  have  rebelled 
against  her  as  he  had  done  in  the  past. 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  Paul  and 
his  mother  were  riding  toward  the  city, 
each  silent  wilh  their  own  thoughts, 
Isabella  Prescott  still  sat  under  the 
trees  eutcrtaiuiug  lier  brother. 

'■'  If  you  could  only  have  seen  it, 
Dick— the  old  lady's  look  1  She  took 
an  inventory  of  the  entire  place,  before 
she  spoke  a  word.  Then,  she  said  I 
must  bo  a  happy  girl  to  have  such  a 
home.  I  made  just  the  reply  she  want- 
ed me  to  :  I  said,  I  would  be  happy  if 
I  only  had  a  mother  I  Then,  of  course, 
she  offered  to  be  my  mother,  with  the 
society  of  her  daughter  Grace.  It  grew 
very  affecting.  Don't  you  sec,  Dick,  it 
was  just  like  a  story-book.  Yes,  of  one 
thing  I  may  say  I  am  certain ;  that  the 
lady  from  the  country  has  set  her  heart  , 
and  mind  on  becoming  my  mother 

"  Well,  if  litT  son  hadn't  piqued  your 
vanity  so  awfully,  she  would  have  made 

"  That's  your  opinion,  is  it,  Dick  J " 
<■  It  is.  But,  as  matters  arc,  what 
under  heaven  is  going  to  take  you  up  , 
to  that  furpaco  in  the  country  for  a 
visit?  X  saw  you  had  some  game  on 
hand,  and  thought  I  wouldn't  spoil  it; 
but  now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  it's  all 
ahuut.  Mullane  has  gone  and  made  an' 
ass  of  himself — engaged  himself  to  that 
girl.  He  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me. 
So  you  had  better  let  bim  alone.  T 
have  other  designs  for  you," 

"  You  h^ve  ?  Well,  I'll  inquire  what 
they  are,  when  Fve  carried  out  my  own. 
As  for  leaving  Paul  Mallane  alone, 
that's  just  what  I  don't  intend  to  do." 
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**  But  what  are  yon  going  up  to  that 
blistering  hole  of  a  factory-village  for  f 
Paul  does  not  stay  there  three  days  at 
a  time,  if  he  can  help  if 

'*  Well,  the  first  thing  Fm  going  for 
is  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  I  want  to 
see  the  native  surroundings  of  my  gen- 
tleman. I  want  to  see  that  farm-house. 
Oh,  Dick,  you  ought  to  have  heard  the 
tone  with  which  la  mere  said,  *■  It  has 
been  in  our  family  a  hundred  years.' 
Then,  I  want  to  see — and  intend  to  see 
— the  shop-girl.  What  I  mean  to  do,  is, 
to  punish  her ;  to  punish  her  is  my  ob  • 
ject,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

As  she  mentioned  the  shop-girl, 
Bella's  voice  suddenly  grew  quick  and 
sharp.    Dick  looked  up.    Her  thin  lips 


were  white,  and  her  little  eyes  were 
fixed  and  beady  as  a  snake's. 

No  man  is  bad  enough  to  enjoy  such 
a  manifestation  in  his  sister. 

"  Come,  Bell,"  he  said,  "  don't  look 
like  that  The  shop-girl  isn't  worth 
your  spite.  Pm  up  to  such  things  my- 
self;  but  you  are  a  woman,  and  should 
be  in  better  business." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Bella,  angrily. 
**  Being  a  woman  don't  make  it  any 
pleasanter  to  be  snubbed,  nor  any  eaider 
to  bear  it.  Think  of  a  Prescott  ever 
having  been  put  one  side  for  a  thing 
like  that  I  There's  no  use  in  talking, 
Dick ;  I  shall  make  the  visit.  I  shall 
see  the  shop-girl,  and  I  shall  punish  her* 
I  shall  catch  a.  fish,  but  not  in  the  river." 
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"NOW  I  LAY  ME   DOWN  TO   SLEEP." 

Golden  head,  so  lowly  bending. 
Little  feet,  so  white  and  bare, 

Dewy  eyes,  half-shut,  half-opened, 
Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

Well  she  knows,  when  she  is  saying, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

'Tis  to  God  that  she  is  praying — 
Praying  Him  her  soul  to  keep. 

Half  asleep,  and  murmuring  faintly, 
"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake," 

— Tiny  fingers  clasped  so  saintly — 
"I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Ob,  the  rapture  sweet,  unbroken. 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer! 

Children's  myriad  voices  fioating 
Up  to  heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine, 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 

While  the  muffled  bells  were  ringing, 
"Earth  to  earth,   and  dust  to  dust," 

My  free  soul,  on  faith  depending — 
Faith,  and  love,   and  perfect  trust — 

Would  ^approach  Him,  humbly  praying- 
(All  the  little  ones  around) — 
"Jesus,   Saviour,  take  Thy  servant  I 
Give  to  her  Thy  children's  crown," 
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Amoho  the  few  plenanres  which  re- 
ward the  traveller  for  the  hardships  and 
tlangcra  of  life  in  the  far  North,  there 
tLia  none  which  are  brighter  or  longer 
reiricmbered  than  the  magoiQcent  auro- 
ral displays  which  occasioDBlty  iUumine 
the  darkness  of  the  long  polar  night, 
and  light  up,  with  a  celestial  glory,  the 
whole  blue  vault  of  heaven.  No  other 
natural  phenomenon  is  so  grand,  so 
mjsterioaa,  bo  terrible  in  its  unearthly 
splendor,  aa  this.  The  veil  which  con- 
ceals from  mortal  eyes  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  throne,  seems  drawn  aside,  and 
the  awed  beholder  is  lifted  oat  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  daily  lifo  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  Ood. 

On  tho  38th  of  February,  while  wo 
were  all  yet  living  together  at  Ana- 
dyrsk,  there  occurred  one  of  the  grand- 
cat  displays  of  the  arctic  aurora  which 
had  been  observed  there  for  more  than 
flfty  years,  and  which  eihibited  such 
unusual  and  estraordinory  brilliancy 
that  even  the  natives  were  astonished. 
It  was  a  cold,  dark,  but  clear  winter's 
night,  and  the  sky,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  ereniag,  showed  no  signs  of  the 
magnificent  illumination  which  was  al- 
ready being  prepared.  A  few  streamers 
wavered  now  and  then  in  the  north,  and 
a  fnint  radiance,  Hke  that  of  the  rising 
moon,  shone  above  the  dark  belt  of 
shrubbery  which  bordered  the  river; 
but  this  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
it  excited  no  notice  or  remark.  Late 
in  tho  evening,  just  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  bed,  Dodd  happened  to  go 
out  of  doors  for  a  moment  to  look  after 
his  dogs ;  but  no  sooner  had  ho  reached 
the  outer  door  of  tho  "entry,  than  he 
came  rushing  baak,  his  face  ablaze  with 
excitement,  shouting,  "  Kennan  I  Rob- 
inson 1  come  out— quick  !  "  With  a 
vague  impression  that  the  village  must 

*  Ew  Ptitnam'iMagarim  fur  S^t .  194^,  and  Jiin. 
andnoT.IMO.  ATolunsof  Mr.  Kennau-aAdTen- 
Inm  Id  Slborls  ud  Bjuaieknikn  la  now  In  pnu. 


be  on  fire,  I  sprang  up,  and,  without  * 
stopping  to  put  on  any  t\ira,  ran  hastily 
out,  followed  closely  by  Kohinson,  Har- 
der, and  Smith.  As  we  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  there  burst  suddenly  upon 
our  startled  eyes  the  grandest  exhibi- 
tion of  vivid,  dazzling  light  and  color, 
of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The 
nholo  universe  seemed  to  be  on 
A  brood  arch  of  brilliant  prismatic 
colors  spanned  the  heavens  from  east  to  ] 
west,  like  a  ^gantic  rainbow,  with  m  '. 
long  fringe  of  crimson  and  yellow  ' 
streamers  stretching  up  from  its  convex 
edge  to  the  very  lenith.  At  short  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  seconds,  wide 
luminous  bands,  parallel  with  the  arch, 
rose  suddenly  out  of  the  northoru  hori- 
con,  and  swept  with  a  swift,  steady 
majesty  across  the  whole  henTcns,  like 
long  breakers  of  phosphorescent  light 
rolling  in  from  some  limitless  ocean  of 

Every  portion  of  the  vast  arch  waa 
momentarily  wavering,  trembling,  and 
changing  color;  and  the  brilliant  stream* 
era  which  fringed  its  edge  swept  back 
and  forth  in  great  curves,  like  the  fiery 
sword  of  the  angel  at  the  gate  of  Eden. 
In  a  moment  the  vast  auroral  rainbow, 
with  all  its  waving  streamers,  began  to 
move  slowly  up  toward  the  zenith,  and 
a  second  arch,  of  equal  brilliancy,  . 
formed  directly  midor  it,  shooting  up  J 
another  long  serried  row  of  slender, 
colored  lances  toward  the  North  Star, 
like  a  battalion  of  the  celestial  host 
presenting  arms  to  its  commanding  an- 
gcL  Every  Instant  the  display  increased 
in  unearthly  grandeur.  The  luminoiia 
bands  revolved  swiftly,  like  the  spokca 
of  a  great  wheel  of  light,  across  the 
heavens ;  the  streamers  hurried  back 
and  forth  with  swift,  tremulous  motion, 
from  the  ends  of  tho  arches  to  the  ccu- 
trc,  and  nOw  and  thi^n  a  great  wave  of 
crimson  would  surge  up  from  tbo  north 
and  fairly  deluge  the  whole  sky  with    I 
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color,  tin^Qg  tlic  wbiti'i  suowy  t'Brtli 
far  Bud  wide  with  ita  rosy  reflection. 
But  as  the  words  of  the  prophtuy,  "  And 
the  heuvens  ehaU  be  turned  to  blood," 
formed  theraselTCs  upon  my  lips,  the 
crimson  anddenlj  Tanishcd,  and  a  light- 
ning-flash of  vivid  orange  startled  ub 
with  it8  wide,  all-pervading  glare,  which 
iitended  even  to  the  southern  horizon, 
f  the  whole  volume  of  the  Btmosphere 
iddeolj  taken  fire.  1  even  held 
my  breatb  a  innment,  os  I  listuued  for 
the  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  must  follow  this  sud- 
den burst  of  vivid  light ;  but  in  heaven 
or  earth  there  was  not  a,  eotmd  to  break 
the  calm  silence  of  night,  save  the  has* 
tUy-muttered  prayers  of  the  frightened 
native  at  my  side,  as  he  crossed  himself 
and  kneeled  down  before  the  visible 
majeety  of  Ood.  I  could  not  imagine 
uny  possible  addition  which  even  al- 
mighty power  could  make  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  aurora  as  it  now  appeared. 
The  rapid  alternations  of  crimson,  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  in  the  aky  were  re- 
flected 80  vividly  from  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  that  the  whole  world 
seemed  now  steeped  in  blood,  and  then 
quivering  in  an  atmosphere  of  pale, 
ghastly  green,  through  which  ehonc  the 
tUHpeakable  glories  of  the  mighty  crim- 
Bon  and  yellow  archee.  But  the  end 
voB  not  yet.  As  we  watched,  with  up- 
turned facofl,  the  swift  ebb  and  flow  of 
these  great  celestial  tides  of  colored 
light,  the  last  seal  of  the  glorious  reve- 
lation was  suddenly  broken,  and  both 
arches  were  simultaneously  shivered 
into  a  thousand  parallel  perpendicular 
bars,  every  one  of  which  displayed  in 
regular  order,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
seven  primary  colors  of  the  solar  spee- 
tram.  From  horiion  to  horizon  there 
now  stretched  two  vaal  curving  bridges 
of  colored  bars,  across  which  we  almost 
nxpectcd  to  see,  passing  and  repassing, 
the  bright  inhabitants  of  another  world. 
Amid  cries  of  astouishment  and  excla- 
mations of  "  God  have  mercy  I  "  from 
the  startled  natives,  these  innumerable 
bars  began  to  move,  with  »  swift,  danc- 
ing motion,  back  and  forih  along  the 
rliole  extent  of  both  arches,  pn&slng 


each  other  from  side  to  side  with 
bewildering  rapidity  that  the  eye  was 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  follow  them. 
The  whole  concave  of  heaven  seemed 
transformed  into  one  great  revolving 
kaleidoscope  of  shattered  rainbows. 
Never  had  I  even  dreamed  of  such  an 
aurora  as  thii ;  and  I  am  uot  ashamed^ 
to  confess,  that  its  magnificence  at 
moment  overawed  and  frightened 
The  whole  sky,  from  zenith  to  hoi" 
was  "  one  molten,  mantling  sea  of  coI< 
and  fire ;  crimsoil  and  purple  and  scal^ 
let  and  green,  and  colors  for  which  there 
arc  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas 
in  the  mind  ;  things  which  con  only  be 
conceived  while  they  are  Tiable.''  The 
"  signs  and  portents  "  in  the  heavens 
were  grand  enough  to  herald  the  de- 
struction of  a  world ;  flashes  of  rich 
quivering  color,  covering  half  the  ^y 
for  an  instant,  and  then  vanishing 
like  summer  lightning ;  brilliant  grcca 
streamers  shooting  swiftly  but  dJently 
up  across  the  zenith ;  thousands  of  va- 
riegated bars  sweeping  past  each  other 
in  two  magnificent  arches,  and  great 
luminous  waves,  rolling  in  from  the 
inter-planetary  spaces,  and  breaking  in 
long  lines  of  radiant  glory  upon  ths 
shallow    atmosphere     of    a    darkened 

With  tito  separation  of  the  two  arch- 
es iuto  component  bars  it  reached  ita  ut- 
most magniflcence,  and  fi'om  that  time 
its  supernatural  beauty  slowly  but  stead- 
ily faded.  The  first  arch  broke  up,  and 
soon  after  it  the  second ;  the  fiashca  of 
color  appeared  less  and  less  frequently  ; 
the  luminous  bands  ceased  to  revolve 
across  the  zenith  ;  end,  in  an  hour,  noth- 
ing remained  in  the  dark,  starry  '  ~ 
ens,  to  remind  us  of  the  aurora,  c 
a  few  faint  IlBgellan  clouds  of  ll 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my 
ability  to  describe,  as  they  should 
described,  the  splendid  phenomena 
a  great  polar  aurora ;  but  such 
cent  efTccts  caimot  be  osprcsBCd 
raalhematical  formula,  nor  can  an 
perienced  artist  reproduce,  with  a 
of  charcoal,  the  brilliant  coloring 
Turner  landscape.    I  have  given 
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faint  liinte,  whicli  tlic  imagin&dou  of 
the  reader  muat  fill  up.  But  be  nsaurcd 
tbat  no  di:scription  howtTcr  fiiithful,  no 
flight  of  tho  imnginutioa  however  ex- 
alted, can  begin  to  do  justice  to  a  spec- 
tacle of  such  unearthly  grandeur.  Un- 
tit  mux  drops  bia  vcsturu  of  flesh  and 
stands  in  tlie  jiresenco  of  Deity,  he  will 
see  no  more  striking  manifestation  of 
the  "glory  6f  the  Lord  which  is  terri- 
ble," than  tbat  presented  by  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  the  arctic  aurora.     .    .    . 

The  moctli  of  February  wore  slowly 
away,  and  March  found  us  stili  living 
in  Anadyrsk,  without  any  news  from 
the  Miyor,  or  from  the  missing  men.  Air 
Dold  and  Macrae.  Fifty-seTea  days  had 
now  elapsed  since  they  left  their  camp 
•n  the  lower  Anadyr,  and  we  began  to 
fear  that  they  would  never  again  bo 
seen.  Whether  they  had  starved  or  fro- 
zen to  death  on  some  great  desolate 
plain  south  of  Bebring's  Straits,  or  been 
murdered  by  the  Chookchees,  we  could 
not  conjecture,  but  their  long  absence 
was  a  proof  that  they  hod  met  with 
aome  misfortune. 

I  waa  not  ut  all  satiafled  hith  the 
route  over  wbicli  wo  had  passed  from 
Shestakora  to  Anadjrsk,  on  account  of 
its  barrenness,  and  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  heavy  telegraph-poles  over 
its  great  snowy  steppes  from  the  few 
wooded  rivers  by  which  it  waa  trav- 
ersed. I  accordingly  started  from  Ajia- 
dyrsk  with  five  dog-sledges,  on  March 
4lh,  to  try  and  find  a  better  route  be- 
tweeji  the  Anadyr  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Penihina  river.  Three  days  after 
our  departure  we  met,  on  the  road  to 
Pcnzhina,  a  special  messenger  from  Qe- 
ezhegs,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Ma- 
jor, dated  Okhotsk,  January  IBth.  En- 
closed were  letters  ftrom  Colonel  Bulk- 
ley,  announcing  the  landing  of  the  Ana- 
dyr-river party,  under  Lieutenant  Mac- 
rae, and  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
their  camp.  The  Major  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  '•  la  case— what  God  forbid  !— 
Macrae  and  party  have  not  arrived  at 
Anadyrsk,  you  will  Immediately,  upon 
tho  receipt  of  this  letter,  do  your  ut- 
most to  deliver  them  from  their  too 
long  winter-quarters  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Anadyr,  where  they  were  lauded 
September.  I  waa  told  that  Macrae 
would  be  landed  only  in  cote  of  perfect 
(crtointjf  to  reach  Auadyrsk  in  boats; 
and  I  confesa  I  don't  like  such  surprieea 
as  Colonel  Bulkley  has  made  me  now. 
For  the  present,  our  duty  consists  in  do- 
ing our  utmost  to  extricate  them  from 
where  they  are,  and  you  must  get  every 
dog-sledge  you  can,  stufl'  them  with 
dog-fuod  and  provisions,  and  go  at  onc« 
in  search  of  Macrae's  camp."  These 
directions  I  had  already  anticipated  and 
carried  out,  and  Macrae's  party,  or  at 
least  all  I  could  find  of  it,  was  now 
living  in  Auadyrsk.  When  the  Major 
■wrote  this  letter,  however,  be  did  not 
suppose  that  Dodd  and  I  would  hear 
of  the  landing  of  tbe  party  through 
the  wandering  Chookchecs,  or  that  we 
-wotild  think  of  going  in  search  of  them 
"without  orders.  He  knew  tbat  he  had 
told  us  particularly  not  to  attempt  to 
explore  the  Anadyr  river  until  another 
scaaoD,  and  did  not  expect  that  we 
would  go  beyond  the  lost  settlement. 
I  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Dodd  upon  the 
icy  runner  of  my  overturned  sledge — 
freedng  two  fingers  in  the  operation — 
and  sent  tho  courier  on  to  Auadyrsk 
vtith  the  letters.  The  mail  also  iuclod- 
cd  letters  to  me  from  Captain  Bcammoti, 
commander  of  the  Company's  fleet,  and 
one  fi-om  my  naturalistic  friend,  Dall, 
ivho  had  returned  with  tbe  vessels  to 
San  Francisco,  and  had  written  me  while 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Petropavlovski. 
He  begged  me,  by  all  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  science,  not  to  let  a  single  bug, 
or  living  thing  of  any  kind,  escape  my 
vigilant  eye ;  but,  as  I  read  his  letter 
that  night  by  the  camp-fire,  I  thought, 
■with  a  smile,  that  snowy  Siberian 
steppes,  and  temperatures  of  30°  and 
40°  below  zero,  were  not  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  dispersion  of  bug«, 
nor  to  efibrts  for  their  capture  and  pre- 
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I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a 
detailed  account  of  tho  explorations 
which  Lieutenant  Robinson'and  I  made 
in  search  of  a  more  practicable  route 
for  onr  line  between  the  Fenzhina  river 
and  Anadyrsk.     Wo  found  that  the 
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riTer-BysMm  of  iho  Anadyr  wob  divided 
Ih)iii  that  of  the  Pcnzhina  onlj  by  a 
low  mountain-rid gc,  which  could  be 
easily  passed,  and  that,  bj  followiiig 
up  certain  tnbutarieB  of  the  latter, 
crossing  the  water-shed,  and  descend- 
ing one  of  the  branches  of  the  Anadyr, 
we  slioiild  have  almost  unbroken  water- 
cammuoicntioQ  between  the  OkhotBk 
8ea  and  Behring's  Struts.  Along  these 
livers  timber  was  generally  abundant ; 
and  where  there  wrs  none,  poles  could 
be  distributed  easily  in  rafts.  The 
route  thus  indicated  was  every  thing 
vrhich  could  be  liesired ;  and,  much 
gratified  by  the  results  of  our  labors, 
wo  returned,  on  March  13th,  to  Ana- 
dyisk. 

We  were  overjoyed  to  lenrn,  from  the 
first  man  wbo  met  us  after  we  enteroil 
the  settlement,  that  Macrae  and  Arnold 
had  arrived,  and  in  live  minutes  we 
were  shaking  them  by  the  band,  con- 
gratulating tliem  upon  their  safe  arrl- 
Tal,  and  overwhelming  them  with  ques- 
tions as  to  tbcir  travels  and  adventures, 
and  the  reasons  of  their  long  absence. 

For  siity-fonr  daya  they  had  been 
living  with  the  wandering  Chookchees, 
and  making  their  way  slowly  and  by 
(t  circuitous  route  toward  Anadyrak. 
TTiey  had  generally  been  well-treated, 
bat  the  band  with  whom  they  travelled 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  set- 
tlement, and  had  been  carrying  them  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  tnclvo  niilea  n-day, 
all  over  the  great  desolate  steppes  which 
liesouthof  the  Anndyr  river.  They  had 
«lperienced  great  hardships ;  had  lived 
upon  reindeers'  entrmls  and  tallow  for 
weeks  at  a  time ;  had  been  alive  almost 
constantly  witli  vermin ;  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  two  long  months 
in  BBoky  Chookchee  pologs,  and  had 
despaired,  sometimes,  of  ever  reaching 
a  Russian  settlement  or  seeing  again  a 
civilized  human  being;  but  hope  and 
courage  bad  sustained  them  through  it 
ell,  and  they  had  finally  arrived  at 
Anadyrsk  safe  and  well.  Tlie  sum- 
total  of  their  baggage,  when  they  drove 

}  the  settlement,  was  a  quart-bottle 
of  whiskey  wrapped  up  in  an  American 
I  flag !    As  soon  as  we  were  all  together, 


we  raised  the  flag  ou  a  pole  over  out 
little  log-honse,  made  a  whiskey  pnncti 
out  of  the  liquor  which  had  traversed 
half  northeastern  Siberia,  and  drank  it 
in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  lived 
siKty-four  days  with  the  wanderini; 
Chookchees,  and  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  through  the  wiidest,  least-known 
region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Having  now  accomplished  all  that 
could  bo  done  in  the  way  of  ojcplora- 
tion,  we  began  making  preparations  for 
a  return  to  Geezhega,  The  M^or  had 
directed  me  to  meet  him  there  with 
Macrae,  Arnold,  Robinson,  and  Dodd, 
as  soon  as  the  1st  of  April,  and  ths 
month  of  March  was  now  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

On  the  20th  we  packed  up  onr  stores, 
and,  bidiling  good-by  to  the  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  x>eoplc  of  Ana- 
dyrsk, we  set  oat  with  a  long  train  of 
sledges  for  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

Our  journey  was  monotonous  and  tm- 
eventful,  and,  on  the  3d  of  April,  late 
at  night,  we  left  behind  us  the  white, 
desolate  steppe  of  the  Faiew,  and  drew 
near  the  little  flat-topped  yourt  on  the 
Malmofka,  which  was  only  twenty-five 
Tcrsta  from  Geezhega.  Here  we  met 
fresh  men,  dogs,  and  sledges,  sent  out 
to  meet  us  by  the  Major ;  and,  aban- 
doning our  loaded  aledgea  and  tired 
dogs,  we  took  seata  upon  the  light 
"  narta  "  of  the  Geezhega  Cossacks,  and 
dashed  away  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  toward  the  settlement. 

About  one  o'clock  we  heard  the  dis- 
tant barking  of  dogs,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  rushed  furiously  into  the  silent 
village,  and  stopped  Iwfore  the  house 
of  the  Russian  merchant,  VorrebooB, 
where  we  had  lived  the  previous  Fall, 
and  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
Major.  I  sprang  from  my  sledge,  and, 
groping  my  way  through  the  entry  into 
a  warm,  dark  room,  I  shouted,  "Ps- 
tavaiUa  ! "  to  arouse  the  sleeping  in- 
mates. Suddenly  some  one  rose  up 
from  the  floor  at  my  feet,  and,  graBi>ing 
me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  strange- 
ly familiar  voice,  "Eennan,  is  that 
yout"  Startled  and  bewildered  with 
half-iucreduloas    recognition,   I    could 
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ply  reply,  "  Busli,  is  that  you ) "  iind, 
ftta  a.  aleepy  boy  come  in  with  a  light, 
•  was  astoniahod  to  find  a  man  dreascd 
nbeavy  frosty  furs  embracing  another 
'  o  waa  ckd  only  ia  a  linea  abirt  and 

e  was  n  joyful  time  in  that  log- 
9  when  the  Major,  Bush,  Macrae, 
mold,  Robinson,  Dodd,  and  I  gath- 
l-Wd  around  a  steaming  "  BsmoTar,"  or 
ft'Om,  which  stood  on  a  pine  table  in 
B  centre  of  the  room,  and  discussed 
B  adventures,  haps,  and  mishaps  of 
r  first  arctic  winter.  Some  of  ua 
1  come  from  the  extremity  of  Eam- 
iatka,  some  from  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
I,  and  some  from  Behring'a  Straits, 
e  all  met  that  night  in  Qcezhega, 
longratoiated  ouraelTes  and  each 
f  upon  the  successful  exploration 
whole  route  of  the  proposed 
o-Aroerican  Telegraph,  from  Ana- 
y  to  the  Amoor  river.  The  dif- 
mt  members  of  the  party  there  bs- 
"  "ed  had,  in  seven  montlis,  travelled 
3  aggregate  almost  ten  thousand 

e  resulta  of  our  winter's  work  were 
I  follows :  Bush  and  Mahow, 
T  leaving  the  Major  and  me  at  Pc- 
^pavlovski,  had  gone  on  to  the  Rub- 
1  settlement  of  Nikolanvsk,  at  the 
1  of  the  Amoor  river,  and  had 
tered  promptly  upon  the  exploration 
"  e  west  cooat  of  the  Okhotefc  Sea. 
Eiey  had  travelled  with  the  wandering 
angoos  through  the  densely-timbered 
gion  between  Nikolacvek  and  Aian, 
t  the  backs  of  reindeer  over 
«  Tugged  mountains  of  the  Stanavoi 
nge  aootb  of  Okhotsk,  and  bad  final- 


ly met  the  Sli^or  at  the  latter  place  ou 
the  a2d  of  February.  The  Major  bad 
explored  the  whole  north  coast  of  tha 
Okhotsk  Sea,  alone,  and  bad  made  a 
visit  to  the  Rus^an  city  of  Yakootsk, 
eix  hundred  vcrsu  west  of  Okhotsk,  in 
quest  of  laborers  and  horses.  He  bod 
ascerttdned  the  possibility  of  hiring  a 
thousand  Yakoot  laborers  in  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Lena  river,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  dollars  o-year  for  each  man, 
and  of  purchasing  there  aa  many  8ibe- 
,rian  boisee  as  we  should  require  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  He  had  located  a 
route  for  the  line  from  Oeezhega  to 
Okhotsk,  and  bad  superintended  gen- 
erally the  whole  work  of  exploration- 
Macrae  and  Arnold  had  explored  nearly 
all  the  region  lying  aoath  of  the  Ana- 
dyr and  along  the  lower  tlyan,  and  had 
gained  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  little-known  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Chookchees,  Dodd,  BobinsQn, 
and  1  had  explored  two  routes  from 
Geezhega  to  Anadyrsk,  and  had  found 
a  chain  of  wooded  rivers  connecting 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  with  the  Pacific  Oceaa 
near  Bcbring's  Straits.  The  natives  we 
had  everywhere  found  to  be  peaceable 
and  well-disposed,  and  many  of  them 
along  the  route  of  the  lino  were  already 
engaged  in  catting  poles.  The  codq- 
try,  although  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  construction  of  a  telegraph,  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  which  energy  and 
perseverance  could  not  overcome ;  and, 
aa  we  reviewed  our  winter's  work,  we 
felt  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  if  not  altogether  aa 
easy  one,  held  out,  at  least,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  sncceea. 
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MADA3IE   DE   LAFAYETTE  AND  HEP,   MOTHER 

margiii  of  these  engravings,  willi  i 
toothpick  dippeJ  in  the  Indian  ink,  tl 
Madame  de  Lafajette  scratched  i 
tbU  beaulifLil  life  of  her  mother, 
rude  bat  touching  MS.  is  still  prea 
b;  the  familj,  in  iIb  original  oonditaOH. 
And  through  tbose  faded  brown  char- 
actors,  on  that  jelloiT  paper,  bearing  a 
look  of  antiquitj^  beyond  the  actnal  date, 
there  are  gleaniB  of  a  halo  of  aaiatlf 
beaQtj  lingering  nbont  the  names  of 
both  mother  and  dnughter.  The  second 
aketcli,  the  life  of  Madame  de  l.afajette 
herself,  has  been  also  given  to  ns  hj  the 
hand  of  her  own  dangbter,  Madame  de 
Lastejrie,  alady  borne  in  affeetionale  &ad 
respectful  remembracco  b;  ninny  Ame- 
rican families.  The  tonching  simplicity, 
the  faultless  veracit?,  the  conacientioos 
fidelity  of  these  meinoirs  of  two  vomen 
so  truly  noble,  render  them  indeed  rarety 

To  prepare  for  tlie  American  reader 
translations  of  some  of  the  many  in- 
teresting passages  of  these  memoirs  lij» 
been  a  labor  of  love.  And  we  under- 
take the  task  with  additional  pleasure  aa 
it  assumes,  in  a  certainsense,  something 
of  the  form  of  an  act  of  Jnstice.  The 
English-s|joaking  world  in  general  oftea 
carelessly  hold  the  most  cruelly  unjust 
opinions  of  domestic  life  in  France.  If 
yon  believe  a  large  class  of  Englishmen, 
ntoral  worth  has  no  existence  whatever 
in  Franco.  We  Americans,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  prejudiced ;  from  early  aUiance 
with  tLe  nation  we  are  kindly  disposed 
towards  them.  Stili,  we  have  not  yet 
done  them  full  justice  in  this  respect; 
Engtishprejudices,  filtering  through  their 
literature,  still  partially  color  our  opin- 
ions. We  ore  not  aware  how  many 
good  qualities,  even  of  tlio  more  solid 
kind,  are  often  found  beneath  tliat  grace- 
ful manner,  so  charming  to  all.  So 
doobt  that  with  the  French  ulks,  anil 
laces,  and  wines,  anipdUt  ^efotei  fro*. 


.  volume,  recently  poblish- 
ed  at  Paris,  has  especial  interest  for 
American  readers.  The  grand oliildren 
of  General  Lafayette  have  allowed  to  bo 
printed  two  brief  family  memoirs,  both 
highly  interesting  not  only  from  the  in-. 
dividual  lives  they  record,  but  also  from 
their  close  connection  with  events  of 
high  historical  importance,  and  from  the 
glimpses  they  offer  of  a  state  of  society 
now  pa^ed  away  for  ever.  The  first  of 
these  brief  but  moat  interesting  sketches, 
is  the  life  of  Madame  la  duchesse  d'Aven, 
the  mother  of  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
written  by  the  latter  lady.  Every 
American  knows  already  that  while 
General  Lafayette  was  sulfermg  all  tha 
bordflhipB  of  B  prisoner  of  state  at  the 
fortress  of  Olmfltz,  in  Austria,  hi» 
noble  wife,  with  her  two  daughters, 
travelled  tlirough  Europe  to  implore  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  the  permission  to 
become  a  prisoner  with  him.  It  was 
while  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  OlmDtz, 
that  Madame  de  Lafayette  beguiled  some 
tedious  hours  by  writing  the  lilu  of  her 
mother,  now  published.  No  pens  or 
ink  or  paper  were  allowed  to  the  pris- 
oners, excepting  when  brought  in  at 
long  intervals,  by  the  officer  on  duty,  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  brief  business 
notes,  or,  more  rarely  still,  a  short  family 
letter.  All  that  waa  written  at  such 
moments  was  put  on  paper  under  the 
official  eye,  and  forwarded,  open,  through 
many  official  hands,  to  its  destination. 
But  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  very  skil- 
ftd  with  her  pencil,  as  may  be  proved  by 
the  painting  sbe  made  of  the  jailer  at 
Olmatz,  a  picture  now  hanging  on  the 
walls  at  Lagrange  ;  and  among  her  treaa- 
nres  tliere  was  a  bit  of  Indian  ink,  A 
toothpick  was  also  found.  As  for  paper, 
among  the  books  allowed  to  the  im- 
prisoned family  was  a  large  volume  of 
IJuffon's  Natural  History,  with  ongrav- 
io-^  -Us  Mid  birds.    It  was  on  the 
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tliat  enter  uur  ports,  there  is  also  aiiliHii- 
jiiJy  too  mach  of  I'riTolity,  and  of  »ic«, 
crosHing  the  Atlantic  from  tho  mae  quar- 
ter. liatitisiuoreoCarnie  with  Franco, 
than  with  other  cntiona,  that,  nwing  to 
tlie  external  graces  thrown  nroiind  them, 
their  follies  aiid  Ticea  ore  more  widely 
spread  ahroad,  the  n'orld  over,  than 
those  of  otbernationa.  It  lain  this  light 
that  the  majority  of  oar  people  see  the 
French.  'J'hcy  ore  as  yet  litllo  aware 
Jiow  many  noble  elcmouts  there  ore  in 
French  character.  TIjoy  are  generally 
quite  ignorant  of  tho  fact  that  in  their 
best  families— we  use  the  phrase  as  in- 
oladiag  those  in  which  the  moral  tone 
is  most  pure,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree — home-life  is  in  every  way  ad- 
mirable. They  are  a  very  warm-hearted 
people ;  they  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
naturally  chcerfal,  pleasant,  and  grace- 
fnl  in.  manner ;  and  when  to  tliia  yon  add 
the  influences  of  a  high-toned,  sound, 
and  hcntthful  Christian  morality,  such 
as  are  nnited  in  many  households  where 
foreigners  rarely  cross  tho  threshold, 
there  jou  find  the  reality  of  a  most 
beaatifiil  family  life.  There  are  no 
bettor  homes  od  earth  than  tho  very 
best  class  of  horaes  in  Fraoce.  It  is 
witli  peeuliar  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  offer  the  American  reader  two  brief 
sketches  of  French  homes,  from  the 
Qutheutic  memoirs  before  us.  In  the 
first  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  Hmo. 
laDuohease  d'Ayen,the  mother  of  Ume. 
de  Lafayette,  belonging,  of  course,  en- 
tirely to  tlie  lost  century. 

Anne  Louise  Henriette  d'Agaessoau 
was  born  in  1T37,  aad  left  a  motherless 
Infant  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  Iler 
faUier  was  tho  son  of  tlie  Chancellor 
d'Agueiseao,  revered  for  liis  wiiidom  aad 
virtues.  A  fostcr-motlier,  a  peasant 
woman,  was  provided  for  the  child.  At 
the  Bge  of  three  the  little  girl  was  sent 
to  a  convent  at  St.  DeaLo,  the  good  nurse 
accompanjiag  her  little  charge,  while 
both  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  exoelleot  nun,  a  lady  of  rare  merit, 
and  eadowed  with  an  especial  talent  for 
the  education  of  children.  She  was 
especially  happy  in  their  moral  training. 
In  this  convent  the  little  girl  remiuned 
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for  eleven  years,  according  to  the  custom' I 
of  that  day.  The  germs  of  a  fine  char-  M 
acter  appear  to  have  been  early  develop-  J 
e<I,  although  the  atmosphere  wai 
entirely  favorable.  'We  tranalate  a  pa»* 
sage :  "  From  her  earliest  years  natural 
good  sense  and  honesty  of  heart  proved 
an  ercellent  foundation  for  her  instruc- 
tion. Ail  the  impressions  she  received 
were  serions,  and  renl.  A  volume  coo- 
tuiniog  the  lives  of  the  monks  of  the 
(ii'isert  having  fallen  into  her  bonds  when 
she  was  only  five  yea™  old,  i(istead  of 
being  omuaed  with  all  their  visions,  she 
WHS  terrified  by  them,  and  very  fearful 
of  becoming  too  great  a  saint,  lest  she 
should  suffer  in  the  rarae  way — a  cow- 
ardice which  troubled  her  childish  coa- 
seience,  however.  Her  grandfather,  the 
Chancellor  d'Aguessoau,  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  her  little  letters,  which 
have  been  printed  in  his  life.  Even  at 
that  day  it  was  her  first  oty'ect  to  seek 
God,  and  Uis  righteonsneea.  Nothing; 
of  the  littleness  of  convent  life  {aumine 
petitttie  de  content)  appears  to  have 
tainted  ber  piety.  Even  when  very 
young,  she  had  tho  faculty  of  close  appli- 
cation, and  became  very  foad  of  tlie 
game  of  cheas;  but  perceiving  that  when 
she  played  on  Saturday,  ber  thougbta 
were  disturbed  in  church  the  next  day 
by  the  game,  she  gave  up  her  favorite 
amusement  on  Saturday." 

At  the  age  of  foarteeu  she  was  taken 
from  the  convent  and  removed  to  ber 
father's  Itouse,  under  the  core  of  an 
affection.'Aie  siepmotber.  to  whom  she 
became  ttrongly  attached.  A  most 
worthy  woman,  Mdlle,  Aufroy,  who 
became  a  devoted  and  faithful  friend  in 
later  years,  was  chosen  as  her  {lersonal 
attendant.  And  the  good  nurse  was 
still  with  her.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
tills  family  group,  all  wearing  the  cos- 
tumes and  tinged  with  the  mental  color- 
ing of  the  past  century;  the  kind  father, 
the  affectionate  stepmother,  the  aged 
grandfather,  venerable  from  his  virtnos, 
and,  included  in  the  same  framework, 
the  waiting  gentlewoman  and  the  peas- 
ant nurse,  both  faithful  and  loving,  while 
moving  among  them  tbe  young  girl 
appears  paasiog  to  and  fro,  in  the  ttatelyq 
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Paruiiui  Iiutel  of  that  period.  She 
reuukined  at  home  daring  foar  yetm, 
oonipletiag  lier  odncatioa  in  difierant 
wn^rs.  Tlie  tone  of  the  bouse  was  grave, 
nt  a  diitance  from  commoa  amusemenU ; 
Btill  the  franli  gayelj  of  her  lively  nature 
lei]  her  to  take  pleoBore  in  whatever  hod 
the  charm  of  novelty.  During  tliose 
years  her  maternal  grandfather,  M. 
Dapru,  died,  leaving  her  a  vast  fortune, 
and  among  other  property  the  chatenu 
of  Lngrnnge-Blenoan,  which  become  at  a 
later  day  the  home  of  the  Lafayette 
family.  The  thought  of  all  thia  wealth 
terrified  the  youug  lady,  and  ahe  earnest- 
ly entreated  that  the  amount  might  be 
dimini:ihed  by  aa  many  legacies  as  poB- 
sible,  "  This  feeling,"  continues  the 
memoir,  "  was  entirely  sincere,  aa  were 
ail  the  feelings  of  my  mother.  And  it 
was  not  confined  to  hor  youth  ;  through- 
out her  life  she  always  looked  upon 
riches  BB  an  actual  burden.  Witli  child- 
like aimplicity,  she  never  ooold  be  con- 
vinced tiiat  wealth  entered,  in  the  least, 
nature  of  a  true  happinees." 
Of  thia  woalih  she  nlwajs  considered 
herself  as  only  (he  steward. 

ing  those  four  years  the  young 
,Iadj  ajipears  to  have  passed  a  very 
&Bppy,  thoDgh  not  a  gay  or  brilliant 
prlhood.  She  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  by  all  of  whom  she  was  fondly 
loved.  And  never  wns  there  n  more 
true  and  loving  heart  than  that  which 
beat  in  her  own  bosoui.  The  strongest 
traits  of  her  character  through  life,  were 
perfect  nprightne^  uoited  to  the  most 
generous  and  devoted  affection.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  ^he  married.  This 
was  later  than  usual,  in  great  French 
families  of  that  day.  Possibly  she  may 
have  been  awaiting  until  her  young  hus- 
band shoald  oBiume  something  of  a 
manly  air,  for  he  was  a  mere  lad,  more 

Ethan  two  years  younger  than  lierself. 
Jean  Paul  Franpoia  do  Noailles,  Due 
i'Aycn,  was  not  aiitccn  at  the  lime  of 
his  marriage.  ITo  had,  however,  many 
fins  qualities,  and  the  yoang  couple 
became  strongly  attached  to  each  other ; 
they  were  alike  in  generosity  of  natsre, 
and  in  a  frank  uprightness  of  opinion 
and  conduct,     After  the  mnrriage  they 
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removed  to  the  Hotel  do  NoaiUca,  ia  the 
rue  St.  lienor^,  near  tb«  Tuileriea. 
Hero  all  the  married  children  —  sod 
the  married  grandchildren  of  the  aged 
Marechal  de  Noailles,  an  important  his- 
torioal  character  of  those  times — were 
gathered  about  him,  according  to  a 
pleasant  aiid  patriarchal  French  cnatom, 
forming  a  numerous  family-colony  in 
the  vast  hotel.  None  bat  an  ami^Ie 
people  ooald  have  adopted  sncb  k  eoh- 
torn.  'I'iie  young  wife,  owing  to  the 
very  retired  life  of  her  mother-in-law, 
went  little  iuto  the  gay  world.  She  was, 
however,  taken  to  Versailles  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court,  when  she  doabtlass  took 
her  seat  among  the  duchesses,  on  the 
mnch-coveted  labouret,  or  seat  without 
a  back,  allotted  to  ladies  of  thai  rank, 
none  others  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Madame  do  Pom- 
padour was  all  powerful  in  France  at 
that  time,  making  aod  unmaking  min- 
istries, declaiing  war  anil  proclainuog 
peace,  according  to  her  caprice.  Those 
two  women,  so  widely  different  in  their 
lives  and  natnrei<,  probably  never  ex- 
changed a  word ;  and  yet  the  King's  mis- 
tress was  at  that  motucnt  deep  in  the  in- 
trigues of  t!ie  Seven  Years'  War — the 
fororuuner  of  the  F.cvolutions  in  America 
and  in  France,  in  both  of  which  the  fate 
of  Mme.  d'Ayeu  became  bo  closely  invol- 

At  the  end  of  tivo  years  the  first 
:Jiild,  a  sou,  was  horn.  We  qaote  a 
passage  from  the  memoir.  "God  had 
made  her  to  be  a  mother.  In  that  opin- 
ion all  who  have  ever  known  her  iimst 
agree.  The  force  of  her  first  maternal 
feeling — or  rather  passion — was  greater 
than  one  can  imagine.  She  lost  this  son 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  died  after 
only  tweuty-four  hours  of  illneas.  Tlio 
griff  of  my  mother  eqnalled  her  tender- 
ness. Supported  only  by  Faith,  and 
dwelling  on  the  eternal  happiness  of  her 
child,  she  was  at  timcH  so  absorbed  by 
these  thougiits  that,  as  she  told  me,  she 
surprised  herself  tliinking  of  her  little 
child  as  of  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in 
Heaven."  A  year  later  a  little  girl  was 
born,  the  first  of  five  daughters,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  fill  honorably  tfaeir  Iiigh 
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social  position  aa  thoroaglil/  CbriatiBa 
ivonien.  The  elJest,  Loaise,  marmd 
her  cousin,  tbe  Vicointe  de  Noailles. 
Within  a  year  wm  bom  Adrienoo,  wlio 
became  Mme.  de  Lafriyctte,  the  writer 
of  tlic  memoir.  Tliese  two  of  that  aJ- 
mlrabla  band  of  eiaters,  so  nenr  in  age, 
appear  to  hare  lovod  each  otiier  through 
life  n'itli  the  tenderneHs  and  close  sjm- 
patbf  of  twins.  We  gather,  from  little 
touches  ia  the  narrative,  that  tbe  elder. 
Mme.  lie  Noailloa,  was  a  peculiarly  lovely 
pergoo,  endowed  with  an  especial  charm 
of  intelligence,  graco  of  maoner,  and 
warmtli  of  feeling.  Four  yenrs  pawed, 
and  another  danghter  was  born,  agenlle, 
loving  nature,  vith  great  purity  of  dis- 
position, who  died  eoriy,  though  twicn 
married.  Then  again,  after  an  interval 
of  three  years,  appeared  two  Httla  girls, 
who,  like  their  elder  sisters,  wore  almost 
ia  the  cradle  to([ether,  and  in  twin-like 
asBooiation  through  life — Panliiie,  who 
became  Hine.  de  Montagu,  and  Kosolie, 
who  married  M.  de  Grammout. 

"  Like  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs, 
instead  of  murmuring  at  a  fruitfulness 
which  left  not  a  moment's  repose  to  her 
liealtli,  my  mother  blessed  Ood  for  this 
increase  of  her  family,  looking  upon  it 
as  an  especial  blessing  from  Hooveu,  as 
II  means  of  drawing  closer  the  preciona 
bonds  of  conjugal  union,  and  received 
each  new  child  with  new  thanksgiv- 
ings." 

The  seventh  child  was  a  son,  ardent- 
ly desired  by  the  fatlter,  and  bom  at 
the  moment  when  the  mother  was 
seized  with  small-pox.  Madame  d' Ay  en 
was  very  ill ;  her  life  was  in  great  dan- 
ger; but  at  length  the  anxieties  of  her 
husband  were  relieved.  She  was  de- 
clared convalescent,  and  the  little  band 
of  daughtcra  were  allowed  to  see  her 
from  the  garden  as  she  sat  at  the  closed 
window  of  the  sick-room.  Great  was 
the  grief  of  those  little  hearts  at  be- 
holding the  beloved  face  so  fearfully 
disGgured.  The  anguish  caused  by  that 
painful  sight  was  never  forgotten,  we 
are  told,  evan  amid  greater  sorrows 
vrhicb  followed  in  later  years.  There 
is  certainly  no  object  on  earth  bo  pre- 
ciona to  a  loving,  childish  heart  as  the 


fivco  of  a  beloved  mother ;  and,  to 
many,  the  feeling  lasts  through  a  long 
life. 

The  little  boy,  bom  under  circnm 
stances  so  alarming,  lived  but  a  few 
months ;  and,  from  a  feeling  which  we 
must  consider  as  akin  to  superstition, 
the  mother,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  de 
aired  its  life  prolonged,  so  fearful  was 
she  of  the  temptations  to  which  her  son 
might  be  exposed  in  later  years.  Other 
mothers,  wo  believe,  have  partaken  of 
this  feeling ;  but  is  there  not  a  lack  of 
fa.ith  here?  It  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
true  that  sons,  yielding  early  to  the 
many  temptations  which  assail  them, 
too  often  swerve  from  the  right  path  in 
which  the  daughters  of  the  same  house- 
hold walk  safely  through  life ;  and,  aa 
they  swerve  from  rectitude,  they  wound, 
they  lacerate,  they  torture  the  heart  of 
the  mother  who  bore  them,  mourning, 
aa  she  docs,  over  thtur  ruin  here  and 
hereafter.  But  the  Christian  mother 
should  assuredly  not  allow  herself  to 
become  overpowered  by  fears  like  these. 
If  the  Roman  matron  could  be  proud 
of  her  sons,  bow  much  more  may  the 
fu.ithful  Christian  mother  be  humbly 
hopeful  for  hers  I  There  is,  for  her,  an 
hourly  appeal  to  the  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tent Love. 

"  Ona  day,"  writes  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, "  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  as  she 
returned  from  praying  in  church,  eho 
eaid  to  Mdlle.  Aufroy ;  '  I  have  just 
killed  my  son,  and  I  have  some  fears  for 
my  daughters  also.  If  one  of  my  chil- 
dren were  to  be  ill  now,  I  should  be 
frightened.  I  have  just  offered  them 
all  to  God,  that  He  may  restore  them 
to  me  in  eternity.  I  hope  He  will  leave 
Die  my  daughters ;  hut  I  believe  He 
will  take  my  son,  and  that  I  shall  not 

Boon  after,  the  little  boy  died.  Tho 
lady  had  now  five  daughters,  the  eldest 
ten,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  glimpse  that  we  have 
in  this  brief  sketch,  of  the  education 
of  those  little  ^rls,  belonging  to  a  pe- 
riod and  a  atate  of  society  bo  far  apart 
from  our  own.  They  were  not  sent  to 
a  convent.     They  were    educated    at 
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liome;  and  theirs  tvas  a  home  in  tbe 
true  senso  of  that  sacred  word.  Tbe 
old  nurse  who  hud  watched  over  the 
cradle  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  was  etJII  a 
prominent  figure  is  tbe  household ;'  and 
Udlle.  Aufroy,  the  devoted  attcHdant 
uid  friend,  was  close  at  hand. 

"  We  were  all  suckled  at  home,  and 
under  tho  eye  of  in;  mother.  Tbe 
same  nurse  who  had  brought  her  up, 
gave  to  us  also  those  physical  and  moral 
carea  which  are  needed  id  childhood. 
Although  this  worthy  woman  received 
only  a  very  coarse  education  in  her 
youth,  yet  sliu  had  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  tbe  care  of  little  children  i 
and  tbe  years  she  passed  in  the  convent 
near  Uine.  d'HiJricourt  had  developed 
this  natural  diapositton.  I  have  never 
kuowu  any  one  endowed  au  fully  with 
the  faculty  of  attracting  the  confidence 
of  the  little  childish  hearts  confided  to 
bcr,  and,  better  still,  of  interesting 
tbcra  in  all  she  taught  tliem,  and  in 
giving  them  a  relish  for  the  lessons 
Ihey  received.  Bhe  was  never  obliged 
to  tell  fairy  tales  or  gbosl^stories,  or 
other  absurdities  of  that  sort,  to  amuse 
USL  A  story  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  a 
childish  adventure  of  some  little  girl 
4t  the  convent,  a  good  action,  true  and 
pie,  were  related  by  lier  with  ho 
meh  natural  gnicc,  adapted  to  the 
tute  of  children,  and  accompanied 
with  a  few  simple  reflections  bo  touch- 
ing, and  so  entirely  within  their  compre- 
hension, that  she  always  delighted  ns, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  follow- 
ing my  mother's  directions.  It  was  my 
mother's  wish  not  only  that  we  should 
1>e  taught  only  what  was  true,  but  also 
that  dmple  and  Btraightforward  means 
alone  should  be  chosen  in  our  instruc- 
laon,  far  aloof  from  the  little  decep- 
tions and  juggleries  often  adopted  with 
children.  We  passed  several  hours  of 
every  day  with  my  mother,  who  re- 
ceived a  faithtiil  account  of  the  manner 
hicli  the  day  had  been  spent.  We 
repeated  to  her  what  we  had  learned ; 
ve  retold  her  the  little  tales  that  had 
told  to  ns.  It  was  her  great  aim 
to  bring  the  truth  within  our  compre- 
liens<'~'         '  to  prepare  onr  childish 
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minds  to  receive  it.  She  sought  to 
instil  a  certain  unity  and  harmony  into 
every  portion  of  our  education.  Gen- 
eral principles,  morals,  tbe  history  of 
facte,  tbe  examples  of  others,  and  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them — all  thia 
was  held  together  and  interwovea,  as 
we  find  it,  if  1  dare  use  the  espresdon, 
in  the  education  of  Providence.  Fron 
earliest  childhood  we  were  taught  I 
never  to  act  from  caprice,  bnt  ratbar  ts  ' 
enjoy  the  consciousness  that  in  our  lit- 
tle duties,  and  even  in  our  plays,  we 
were  ever  under  the  eye  of  the  heaven- 
ly Father.  Oh,  if  I  could  hut  still  lead 
my  children  to  her  I  By  this  means 
only  could  they  justly  appreciate  that 
eloquence  so  truly  maternal,  by  which 
she  engraved  on  our  hearts  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  taught  us  bIs»  to 
know  our  faults,  and  the  means  of 
reeling  them.  There  was  nothing  at>-  I 
solute  and  dogmatic  in  her  manner  of 
instructing,  or  guiding,  or  correcting; 
she  was  never  satisfied  until  she  had 
convinced  tbe  mind  of  the  child  to 
whom  she  was  speaking.  Naturally  in- 
dolent and  impatient  by  temperament, 
and  perhaps  too  little  accustomed  to 
repress  this  natural  vivacity,  she  still 
never  failed  to  listen  to  the  little  rea- 
Bonings  of  her  children  with  the  moat 
unwearied  patience.  We  studied  the 
cetechiama  of  Fleury,  then  the  Gospel. 
Our  reading  was  an  abridgment  of  tia 
Old  Testament,  geography  with  maps, 
the  "Ancient  History"  of  RoUin,  and, 
in  conversation,  we  learned  a  few  fables 
of  mythology.  My  mother  read  to  us, 
and  made  us  read  to  her,  selections 
from  tho  great  works  of  the  poets>— the 
best  pieces  of  Comeille,  Raciue,  and 
Voltaire.  We  were  taught  by  her  to  I 
dictate  letters,  even  before  we  knew  1 
how  to  write."  I 

"  When  we  were  about  ten,  my  motn-  1 
er  gave  to  her  two  eldest  daughlcra  a  i| 
governess,  Mdlle,  Marin,  to  whom  im* 
owe  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  mott 
tender  nttnchmeut,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  devoted  care.     With  her  we 
studied  grammar,  and  tho  use  of  the 
globes ;  wo  prepared  extracts  from  his- 
tory, while  we  received,  under  her  eye. 
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lessons  iroin  different  muBtera  in  the 
nsunl  occompliebmentf.  Bot  it  was 
atill  m;  mother  who  itm  the  soul  or 
our  education  ;  elie  presided  OTef  all, 
and  ordered  the  raost  minute  details  of 
the  arrangements.  She  would  allow  no 
one  else  to  read  the  cboiceet  Eelections 
from  the  best  writers  with  ub,  endeav- 
oring to  form  OUT  taxtc  by  the  analysis 
of  their  beButiea.  But  especially  she 
strove  to  form  our  judgment.  Both 
mind  and  heart  were  in  her  eqnatlj  just 
and  upright,  thirsting  for  the  truth. 
She  thus  succeeded  in  warding  off 
man;  errors  and  prejudices.  We  scarce- 
ly knew,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of 
the  vanities  of  life.  And  so  faithfully 
did  ahe  impress  on  us,  by  preeept  and 
example,  that  interest  must  never  for  a 
moment  come  iot4>  colli&ian  with  integ- 
rity, that,  in  after  life,  many  years 
passed  before  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  a 
contrary  course  in  people  calling  them- 
selves honest  The  spectacle  of  evil 
always  pained  her,  sometimes  aroused 
her  indignation,  but  cever  embittered 
her.  She  delighted  in  all  that  was 
great  and  good  ;  hers  was  the  '  chority 
that  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth.'  In  spite  of  the 
□umlicr  of  her  children,  each  always 
received  the  care  and  the  culture  most 
needed.  She  taught  us  also  the  great 
legsons  of  self-correct iou.  As  for  my- 
self, I  shall  only  say  that  she  constant- 
ly endeavored  to  bring  my  imagination, 
much  too  excitable,  nnder  the  control 
of  truth  and  simplicity.  While  gen- 
ernlly  autisfied  with  mo,  there  were  roo- 
menbi  when  ske  would  paint  my  faults 
to  me  with  such  troth  and  such  force, 
that  the  sharpneaa  of  the  lesson  pene- 
trated to  the  very  depths  of  my  soul." 

The  young  ladies — the  two  eiders,  at 
least — reached  the  ago  of  twelve.  The 
solemn  moment  of  the  "  first  commun- 
ion" was  at  hand,  and  the  preparation 
was  most  thorough  and  devoted.  Lou- 
.  ise,  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  The  slate  of  mind 
of  Adrienne,  the  younger,  was  not  suf- 
flciently  satisfactory,  and  the  imx>ortant 
step  was  deferred  for  aeverol  years. 
Proposals  of  marriage  were  now  offered 


to  the  parents  in  behalf  of  the  little 
ladies  of  twelve.  M.  de  Noailles,  the 
son  of  the  Due  dc  Monchy,  anil  nephew 
of  the  Due  d'Ayen,  was  proposed  for 
the  eldest  daughter,  and  accepted  by 
the  parents — the  future  bride  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter  until  a  year 
later,  a  few  months  before  the  marriage. 
She  already  loved  her  cousin,  however, 
and  gladly  became  his  wife  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  M.  de  Lafayette,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  itae  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  for  Adrienne,  the  second  daugh- 
ter. The  young  suitor  was  strongly  fa- 
vored by  M.  d'Ayen,  but,  at  first,  posi- 
tively rejected  by  Mme.  d'Ayen.  Htb 
great  youth  and  his  very  large  fortune, 
without  parents  to  guide  him,  were 
considered  as  invincible  objections  by 
the  auxious  mother.  A  grave  niisnn- 
derstanding  now  took  place  between 
M.  and  Mme.  d'Ayen  on  this  subject. 
The  breach  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
"Mme.  d'Ayen  will  never  yield;  she 
has  gone  too  far,"  said  Ler  friends. 
"  Tou  do  not  know  Mme.  d'Ayen,"  was 
the  husband's  answer.  "  She  will  never 
yield  where  she  believes  herself  right ; 
but  convince  her  tlint  sbe  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  she  will  instointly  yield 
with  the  docility  of  a  child."  Bach 
proved  to  be  the  result.  On  nearer  ac- 
qudntance  with  the  young  gentleman, 
ahe  acknowledged  her  error,  and  not 
only  occepted  him  as  a  son,  bnt  became 
very  strongly  attached  to  him  fnim  that 
moment.  Both  these  marriages  were 
very  happy.  The  dotoils  relatmg  to 
Mme.  do  Lafiiyetto  we  defer  to  n  second 
paper,  devoted  especially  to  her  own 
life.  At  the  interval  of  a  few  yeara,  all 
tile  five  daughters  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  wore 
successively  married  to  husbands  with 
whom  tliey  lived  happily.  There  was 
one  exception,  however :  the  tliinl 
daughter,  apparently  a  gentle,  loving 
creature,  was  not  npprecioted  by  her 
first  husband.  He  died  early,  of  small- 
pox, and  she  married  more  happily  the 
second  time. 

The  education  thus  given  to  these 
five  daughters  by  Mmo.  d'Ayen  proved 
entirely  successful.  The  elements  of 
that  education,  pervading  all  its  de- 
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t&ils,  were  trnth,  Ioto,  and  pioty.  What 
higher  pnuse  cau  be  giren  to  any  moth- 
er, than  such  complete  success  in  the 
edacation  of  her  children  must  award 
to  her  ?  The  ieme  dorotod  affection, 
the  Bftmo  motherly  Io7e,  was  now  given 
by  Mme.  d'Ayon  to  a  wider  circle.  Not 
only  the  young  wives  and  mothers, 
amid  the  dutiea  and  cares  of  their  new 
positions,  but  sons-in-law  and  grnnd- 
children,  now  slinred  fully  in  Iier  ten- 
dernoBB.  The  huabands  of  hor  daugh- 
ters appear  to  hnvo  been  all  warmly 
attached  to  her.  In  her  BiUons  of  the 
EAtel  do  Noaillea  she  held  o  sort  of 
motherly  court,  where  all  the  young  peo- 
ple gathered  about  her,  with  that  filial 
homage  so  gracefully  offered  in  French 
Eunilies.  As  a  wife,  she  was  less  hap- 
py. The  Due  d'Ayen,  in  every-day 
life,  was  more  often  abroad  than  at 
home.  There  was  wnrm  regard,  confi- 
dence, and  perfect  etiteem  between  the 
husband  nnd  wife  ;  but  the  glow  of 
personal  affection  appears  to  have  be- 
come somewhat  chilled  on  the  part  of 
V,  d'Ayen.  In  moments  of  difficulty 
lie  was  always  at  hand,  attentive,  con- 
wderate,  and  affectionate ,  But  ho 
Bonght  his  plensores  elsewhere  than  in 
im  home.  There  may  have  been  a 
want  of  conjugal  tact  on  the  lady's 
part.  At  any  rate,  while  Mmo.  d'Ayen 
never  reproached  her  husband,  she  ac- 
cnsed  herself  of  not  having  taken  suffi- 
cient pains  to  please  him  in  their  ear- 
lier married  life.  This  U  singular,  as 
her  nature  was  m  loving,  and  she  lived 
on  the  most  endearing  and  aSectionata 
terms  with  n  large  circle  of  relatives, 
including  stepmother,  sisters-in-law, 
brothers-in-luw,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

"  The  duty  of  vigilance  over  her  ser- 
vants was  one  of  the  most  repugnant  to 
her  nature,"  says  her  daughter,  "  but, 
from  principle,  she  labored  to  fulfil  it. 
She  was  constantly  trying  to  ho  uscRil 
to  them,  by  good  books  or  kind  iu- 
Btructions.  Nothing  was  more  contra- 
ry to  her  disposition  thiin  untimely 
preaching ;  but  at  the  right  moment 
her  charity  was  all  ablaze  in  their  be- 
half. She  became  almost  a  mother  to 
them,  and  was  devoted  to  them  nith  a 


zeal  and  a  perseverance  of  which  there 
are  few  examples.  Her  care  of  then^in 
BJcknesB  was  like  that  she  gave  to  her 
own  children.  She  would  keep  their 
secrets  like  those  of  her  best  friend. 
They  all  revered  her,  although  there 
were  times  when  they  complained  of  a 
certain  impatience,  to  which  she  yield- 
ed perhaps  too  often.  Her  ffmim  da 
ehambre  mourned  her  os  a  mother ;  and 
her  old  valet  de  chatrAre  became  almost 
crazed  by  grief  at  her  death." 

"  As  regards  her  charity  for  the  poor, 
on  this  point  her  conscience  was  singu- 
larly tender.  She  would  not  allow  her- 
self a  single  fiincy,  not  even  a  jonmey 
of  pleasure,  or  any  superfluity  what- 
ever, fearing  to  rob  the  poor  of  their 
patrimony.  Tier  very  numerous  alma 
brought  her  much  consolation,  but  also 
some  anxieties.  Her  intelligcncs  and 
sound  judgment  were  very  consjucuons 
in  her  charitable  works  on  her  estates. 
Children  and  the  infirm  were  more  es- 
pecially the  objects  of  her  pious  cares. 
She  observes,  in  her  will,  that  charity 
to  little  children  is  nn  especial  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  which 
God  bestows  on  our  own  children." 

Such,  during  many  yetrs,  was  the 
life  of  this  excellent  woman,  snrround- 
ed  by  a  large  family  all  tenderly  at- 
tacheri  to  her,  nil  revering  her  charac- 
ter and  returning  her  warm  affections. 
But  a  fatal  change  was  now  at  band. 
We  make  little  allusion  to  politics.  It 
is  the  sketch  of  a  French  home  in  the 
last  century,  and  of  the  noble  woman 
who  was  its  soul,  to  which  we  would 
attract  the  reader's  attention.  As  the 
politicBl  agitation  about  her  increased, 
Hme.  d'Ayen  had  many  nusgivingb 
To  change  of  social  position,  loss  cHl 
rank,  or  even  entire  reverse  of  fortuns^J 
she  gave  little  thought.  "  I  have  smu 
her,"  wril«s  her  daughter,  "  often  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  suppression  of 
her  own  feudal  privileges,  But  she 
dreaded  the  development  of  evil  pas- 

Ah,  there  we  touch  the  weak  point 
of  the  French  Revolution  I  This  ham- 
ble-rainded  woman,  living  in  the  bright 
light  of.  Christian  truth,  could  see  fai- 
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tiler  iboD  tlie  wisest  statesmen  of  ber 
coimtrj,  who  ivere  philosophera  only. 
The  k^iders  in  t)iat  RvTolutlon  had  too 
much  couftUcDce  in  tiuman  natuic.  It 
was  their  error  to  believe  that  Liberty 
alone  was  needed  for  the  fuil  develop- 
meet  of  the  higher  qualities  of  that 
nature.  They  too  soon  lenrucd,  to 
their  cost,  that  anlutary  reatraints,  ns 
well  S3  heallliful  freedom,  are  needed 
here  on  earth.  There  was,  however,  a 
moment  of  lull  in  the  tbrcateniiig  Btorm. 
"When  the  king  accepted  the  new  Con- 
Btitution,  all  bectme  hopeful.  At  thnt 
moment  General  Lafuyette  withdrew 
into  private  life,  to  the  unspealcablo  jo; 
of  the  anxious  wife  and  mother.  The 
whole  family  left  Paris  for  the  chiiteau 
of  Chavaniac,  among  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  Ilcro  Mrae.  d'Ayen  paid 
them  Ik  visit.  The  journey  to  and  fro, 
with  the  mouth  paasod  in  that  old  cbil- 
tean,  were  among  the  happiest  days  of 
her  later  years.  She  bad  always  de- 
lighted in  the  country ;  this  was  the 
strongest  of  all  her  taates ;  her  children 
Ilwiaently  observed  that,  in  the  coun- 
try, Bbc  was  always  more  gay,  more 
happy,  than  in  town.  November  is  not 
ftlways  the  most  agreeable  season  in  the 
country,  but  those  were  happy  weeks, 
pasmng  debghtfully  to  the  fiunily  party. 
It  wna  a  joy  to  Mme.  d'Ayen  to  see  her 
son-in-law,  Gencrnl  Lafayette,  so  simply 
happy  with  his  wife  and  children,  so 
dutiful,  eo  affectionate  to  herself.  There 
was  perfect  confidence  and  affection  and 
esteem  between  all  the  different  mem- 
bers of  that  household.  Mme.  d'Ayen 
went  to  church  in  the  little  village,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  simple  piety  of 
the  peoaants.  She  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Mme.  de  CJiavaniac,  the  aged  aunt, 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  General 
Lafayette.  The  simple  lif*  in  that 
peaceful  country-home  was  just  what 
she  loved.  She  was  thoroughly  happy, 
full  of  sympathy  for  her  daughter,  and 
entering  into  nil  the  little  pleasures  of 
her  grandchildren.  Those  were  her 
last  happy  hours  on  earth.  When 
mother  and  daughter  separated,  at  tbe 
gates  of  ChaTaniac,it  was  novor  to  meet 
again  on  earth. 
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One  convulsion  now  followed  another 
in  the  political  world  with  feart\il  ror 
pidiCy,  and  each  more  terrible  than  the 
last.    All  the  old  barriers  were  thrown 
down  one  afttr  the  other,  and  none  of 
suScicut  strength  to  control  the  savage 
torrent  of  that  lerribls  Revolution  re- 
placed them.     In  no  civilized  country, 
since  Christ  came  on  earth,  have  the 
evil  passions  of  human  nature  aasumed 
furma  so  Send-like,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  as  those  which  swayed  France 
during  those  fatal  yeara.    And  yet,  all 
this  was  the  foul  work  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  entire  nation — an  oligar- 
chy worse  than  the  most  heartless  of  . 
feudal  times.    The  E6tel  dc  Noaillet  j 
was  near  the  Tuileries,  near  the  Assam-  ' 
blf-e,   near  the   Jacobins — at   the   very 
focus  of  the  fierce  struggle.    M.  d'Ayen, 
and  his  son-in-law,  M.  d«  Grammont, 
were  both  at  the  Tuileiics  on  the  fatal 
10th    of  August]    both    escaped    the 
massacre,  though  i/L  de  Grammont  was 
looked  for  among  the  dead.     M.  de  La- 
fayette returned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  ci 
but  he  himself  was  put  to  the  ban,  and  J 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  beyond  the  •' 
frontier.    Many  members  of  the  family 
of  Nonillts  had  already  left  France — 
the  Ticomte  de  Koailles,  and  the  two 
younger    daughters   of   Mme,   d'Ayen, 
with  their  husbands.     As  yet,  no  dan-  'J 
gcr   was   anticipated    for   ladies ;    and'B 
Mme.   d'Ayen  herself,  with  her  eldein 
daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,^ 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
occupied  in  the  pious  doty  of  watching 
over  the  aged  grandparents  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  MarCchal  de  Nouilles  and  bis 
wift — both  feeble  and  infirm,  and  the  , 
first  dangerously  ill.    Tlie  Due  d'Ayen,  j 
who  had  gone  to  Switzerland,  returned    ' 
to  protect  them,  and  to  aharc  in  their 
attentions  to  bis  aged  parents.     But  be 
was  soon  compelled  to  conceal  bimselti 
and,  rather  later,  to  pass  the  frontier, 
la  August,  1793,  the  old  Mari-cbal  died. 
His  wife,  who  was  very  infirm,  still 
needed  the  constant  atteulioDS  of  her 
daughters.    The  ladies— all  three — de- 
cided to  return  to  Paris,  i^  apite  of  t] 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mme.  de  Lafay-'l 
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ette  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
conntry. 

In  September  they  rctomed  again  to 
the  n6tel  de  Noailles. 

In  October,  Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her 
daughter  were  placed  under  arrest  in 
their  own  house.  They  appear  to  have 
had,  at  first,  little  fear  for  themselves. 
The  step  just  taken  did  not  seriously 
alarm  them.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  few  friends.  The  three  young 
children  of  Mme.  de  Noailles  were  with 
them ;  and  the  tutor  of  the  little  boys, 
M.  Grellet,  an  excellent  man,  proved  a 
most  faithM  and  devoted  friend.  By 
his  assistance,  a  worthy  priest  visited 
the  h6tcl,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
performed  Divine  service  there,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Holy  Communion.  Hu- 
man Reason  was  at  that  moment  pro- 
claimed the  Deity  of  Prance  I  To  be  a 
Christian,  was  a  crime  worthy  of  death. 
Mme.  d^Ayen,  from  her  earliest  married 
life,  had  been  a  frequent  communicant, 
and  constant  in  her  attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  her  Church.  "In 
my  early  youth,"  writes  her  daughter, 
"  I  saw  her  commune  every  month,  then 
every  fortnight,  later  every  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  in  the  week  also.  Her  en- 
joyment of  public  worship  was  fervent ; 
she  fed  on  the  Psalms  with  delight,  and 
observed,  on  those  days  when  the  ser- 
vices were  long,  that  she  felt  like  Da- 
vid :  *  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand.'  There  was  no  little- 
ness in  her  religion,  no  minutise  in  her 
piety."  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  piety  of  this  excellent  lady  ap- 
pears so  free  from  many  of  the  super- 
stitions which  are  painfully  manifest  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Six  months  passed  in  this  way.  Pour 
generations  of  the  family  were  living 
together  at  the  H6tel  de  Noailles,  all 
prisoners  :  the  aged  Mar6chale  de  No- 
ailles, Mme.  d'Ayen,  Mme.  de  Noailles 
the  granddaughter,  and  the  three  little 
children  of  the  last  lady.  In  that  home- 
circle,  sanctified  by  sorrow,  there  was 
still  much  of  sweetness.  Mme.  d'Ayen 
and  her  daughter  divided  their  time 
between  the  care  of  the  infirm  Mar6- 


chale  and  the  children,  to  whom  Mme. 
d'Ayen  was  as  much  devoted  as  their 
own  mother.  Once  a  week  M.  Carri- 
chon,  the  brave  priest,  visited  them. 
Cruelty  and  persecution,  the  most  atro- 
cious and  bloodthirsty,  were  increasing 
on  all  sides.  Womcto  were  now  among 
the  victims.  One  day  the  ladies  allud- 
ed to  the  fate  which  might  await  them. 
"  If  you  are  taken  to  the  scaffold,  and 
God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  be  with 
you  I"  exclaimed  the  good  priest.  "Do 
you  promise  ? "  "  Yes.  And,  that  you 
may  know  me,  I  shall  be  disguised  in  a 
dark  blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoat." 
Prequently,  after  this  conversation,  M. 
Carrichon  was  reminded  of  this  solemn 
promise.  The  winter  passed  over.  In 
the  Spring  they  were  officially  exam- 
ined on  their  actions  and  their  thoughts  ! 
The  answers,  while  strictly  true,  were 
prudent.  This  time  they  escaped. 
Shortly  after,  official  agents  came  to 
make  an  inventory  of  their  property. 
Ominous  step  I  Mme.  d'Ayen  had  still 
preserved  some  of  her  diamonds.  Pear- 
ing  she  might  be  asked  if  she  had  con- 
cealed any  thing,  she  fastened  the  jew- 
els to  her  watch,  as  a  chain"  They 
were  not  seized.  The  same  day  the 
diamonds  were  hastily  sold,  and  a  par- 
tial payment  received,  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  debts  of  the  ladies.  A 
few  hours  later  the  jeweller  was  be- 
headed, and  no  further  payment  was 
made.  They  were  now  left  entirely 
without  means;  a  few  old  laces,  and 
other  trifles,  were  sold,  and  the  small 
sum  received  from  these  was  their  last. 
M.  Grellet,  however,  shared  his  slender 
means  with  them.  Suddenly,  in  April, 
the  week  after  Easter,  the  cruel  officials 
appeared.  The  three  ladies — the  aged 
Mar6chale,  Mme.  d'Ayen,  and  her  daugh- 
ter— were  all  ordered  to  the  public 
prison.  The  little  helpless  children  were 
bereft  at  one  stroke  of  three  generations 
of  mothers,  and  driven  from  their  pater- 
nal home.  The  anguish  of  that  sepa- 
ration may  be  imagined.  Human  lan- 
guage has  no  words  to  describe  it  The 
ladies  were  taken  to  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  is  said  they  arrived  calm  and 
composed.    Two  of  their  nearest  rela« 
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tions  were  already  there — the  aged 
Mar^chal  de  Monchy  and  his  wife,  the 
parents  of  the  husband  of  Mme.  de 
ISiOailles.  M.  Grellet  had  been  asked 
by  the  ladies  to  let  them  know  their 
probable  fate — release,  or  death.  They 
learned  there  was  no  apparent  ground 
for  hope.  From  that  moment  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  worst.  A  good 
priest,  a  prisoner  like  themselves,  assist- 
ed them  faithfully  in  their  religious 
duties.  The  infirmities  of  the  aged 
Marechale  required  constant  attention ; 
the  two  ladies  watched  over  her  ten- 
derly to  the  last.  And  it  is  touching 
to  know  that,  at  this  dark  hour,  Mme. 
d'Ayen  wrote  a  consoling  auu  afrccllon- 
ate  note  to  Mdlle,  Aufroy,  her  faithful 
attendant  through  life.  The  unhappy 
mother  had  now  to  learn  that  her  sec- 
ond daughter,  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  had 
also  been  brought  to  Pans  a  prisoner. 
Those  weeks  were  the  most  terrible,  the 
most  criminal,  of  all  the  years  of  hor- 
ror. In  June,  672  were  legally  mur- 
dered at  Paris.  In  July,  835  more  were 
legally  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  the  aged  Duo  de 
Monchy  and  his  wife  were  taken  from 
the  same  prison  to  the  scaffold.  Three 
weeks  passed,  and  the  fatal  summons 
came  to  Mme.  d'Ayen,  her  aged  mother- 
in-law,  and  her  daughter.  On  the  21st 
of  July,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  were  carried  to  the  Conciergerie, 
to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  mock  trial 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  worst 
men  in  the  country.  Galley-slaves  were 
among  their  judges.  They  arrived  at 
the  Conciergerie  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  emotion.  They  were  placed  in  a 
cell  with  several  other  female  prisoners. 
They  needed  food ;  none  could  be  pro- 
cured at  that  late  hour.  One  of  the 
])risoners,  Mme.  Lavet,  had  known 
Mme.  do  Lafayette,  and,  anxious  to  be 
of  service,  she  endeavored  to  procure 
beds  for  them.  The  jailers  asked  forty- 
five  francs  for  the  use  of  these  beds 
during  one  night.  The  pockets  of  the 
ladies  were  empty ;  they  had  been 
spoiled  at  the  Luxembourg.  Fifty 
cents  was  all  they  had  to  offer.  The 
brutal  men  refused  the  use  of  the  beds. 


Mme.  Lavet  gave  up  her  own  bed  to 
the  aged  Marechale,  and  threw  together 
a  rug  or  two,  on  which  Mme.  d'Ayen 
stretched  herself,  urging  her  daughter 
to  lie  down.  "  Think,  my  child,  what 
to-morrow  will  be  I "  "  Ah,  manmia, 
why  should  I  rest,  when  eternity  is  so 
near  ? "  The  daughter  asked  for  a 
prayer-book  and  a  light,  and  passed 
hours  in  devotion.  Her  countenance 
expressed  all  the  calm  and  peace  of  her 
soul.  Never  before  had  a  religious 
calm  so  perfect  been  seen  in  those 
gloomy  cells.  Occasionally  she  would 
offer  little  services  of  affection  to  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother.  Mme. 
d'Ayen  was  not  entirely  without  hope 
of  release,  knowing  her  perfect  inno- 
cence of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge. 
The  aged  Marechale,  whose  infirmities 
had  enfeebled  her  mind,  slept  much  of 
the  time.  Whenever  she  awoke,  she 
read  over  aloud  the  official  act  of  accu- 
sation, which  was  incomprehensible  to 
her.  She  looked  forward  with  certain- 
ty to  being  acquitted.  "  No ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  should  die  for  a  con- 
spiracy of  whose  existence  I  know  noth- 
ing. I  shall  defend  my  cause  before 
the  judges ;  they  cannot  condenm  me  I " 
Mme.  d'Ayen  asked  a  favor  of  her  fel- 
low-prisoners :  her  watch  was  now  her 
only  property ;  would  they  see  that  it 
was  given  to  her  grandchildren  ?  The 
young  mother  also  vnshed  to  send  a 
lock  of  hair,  an  empty  portfolio,  and  a 
portrait,  to  her  children ;  would  any 
one  take  charge  of  these  last  gifts? 
Alas  I  though  full  of  sympathy,  those 
women  were  compelled  to  decline; 
their  own  lives  would  inevitably  be  for- 
feited by  this  act  of  charity.  Mme.  de 
Noaiiles  then  left  messages  of  affection 
to  M.  Grellet  and  her  children,  telling 
them  she  was  dying  with  entire  resig- 
nation, and  in  perfect  peace. 

In  the  morning,  kind  friends,  prison- 
ers like  themselves,  brought  them 
chocolate  to  strengthen  them.  Tlie 
clock  struck  nine.  The  horrible  offi- 
ciaLs  came  to  carry  them  to  the  tribu- 
nal, or,  in  other  words,  to  certain  death. 
The  two  elder  ladies  appear  still  to 
have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  re- 


leftse.  Not  bo  the  jounger;  bIic  mw 
their  poaition  clearly.  Wiih  the  sweet 
nnd  graceful  msDner  natural  to  lior,  she 
thanked  Mroc  LaTet  for  ber  kindness, 
and  Bftid  to  her,  with  a  smile,  "Yon 
have  a  happy  face ;  you  will  not  per- 
ish." One  in  thankful  to  know  the  pro- 
diction  proved  true. 

It  was  ou  Tuesday,  July  23J,  1794, 
that  they  wore  brought  berore  the  tri- 
banal.  At  the  snme  hour  M.  Grellet, 
J   of  their   fate,   knocked   at  the 

I    door  of  the  good  priest,  M.  Carrichon, 

I  The  little  boys  were  with  him,  smiting 
and  cheerful,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of 
their  mothers.  M.  Greliol  took  the 
priest  apart.  "All  ia  over,  my  friend  I 
The  ladies  are  before  the  tribunal.  I 
come  to  aak  you  to  keep  your  word. 
I  shall  carry  tho  boys  t^  their  little  sis- 
ter, at  Vincennes ;  in  the  wood  I  shall 
prepare  the  unhappy  children  for  th^ 
loss."  The  brave  priest  kept  his  word. 
At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  he 
stood,  disguised  according  to  the 
agreement,  at  the  gate  of  the  Cloncicr- 
gerie,  when  it  opened  for  the  pas-' 
sago  of  the  victims.  We  repent  his 
account,  written  for  the  family : 

A  large  cart,  tho  regular   tumbrel 
of  tho  prison,  rolled  slowly  out  from 

'  under  the  heavy  gateway ;  in  it  wore 
seated  eight  ladies,  all  but  one  unknown 
to  him.  Their  hands  were  bonnd  be- 
hind their  liacks.  All  were  calm  and 
edifying  in  manner  and  expression.  On 
tho  last  bench  sat  tho  aged  Man>cfaa]e 
de  Noailles,  feeble  and  tottering  on  the 
rude  seat.  A  second  cart  was  drawn 
up  in  the  court ;  it  was  empty.  Pres- 
ently Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her  daughter 
were  brought  out,  and  took  the  front 
scat.  Mme.  d'Ayen  wore'  a  striped 
dress,  blue  and  white.  Mme.  de  No- 
ailles was  dressed  in  white,  which  slie 
had  worn  as  mourning  since  the  execu- 
tion of  her  husband's  parents,  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Moochy.  Her  appear- 
ance was  very  youthful.  Both  had 
their  hands  bound  at  tlieir  backs.  Six 
men  climbed  into  the  tumbrel  after  the 
ladles,  the  two  first,  with  respectful 

I  attention,  leaving  them  as  much  space 
possible    in    that    wretched    ort. 
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Mmo.  de  Noailles,  forgetful  of  herself, 
gave  all  her  attention  to  her  mother, 
bending  over  her,  soothing  her,  cheer- 
ing her.  "  Look  at  the  young  one ;  see 
how  she  talks  to  the  other— how  she 
watches  hcr|"  exclaimed  the  bystand 
ers.  She  soon  looked  about  for  the 
priest,  who  had  pruniiscd  to  be  near 
them  on  the  fatal  journey,  to  jjray  for 
them,  and  give  them  the  absolution 
they  desired.  Ho  drew  near  tlio  curt, 
but  was  not  observed  among  the  ihmng. 
The  distance  between  the  Conclergerie 
and  the  scaffold,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  intoine,  was  painfliUy 
long.  Several  times,  na  the  fatal  pro- 
cession moved  onward  amid  tlic  hoarse 
cries  of  the  mob,  the  priest  fndcavored 
to  approach  nearer,  to  attract  their  at> 
tention,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  He  became  discouraged,  but 
still  persevered,  as  he  observetl  the  anx- 
ious, inquiring  look  of  Mme,  ilc  No- 
ailles passing  over  the  crowd.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkened :  a  heavy  thun- 
der-shower was  rolling  over  the  city 
towards  them.  Tlie  wind  rose ;  sharp 
lightning  was  followed  by  heavy  peals 
of  thunder;  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents, Tlio  street  was  deserted  by  the 
mob,  The  funeral  procession  alone 
kept  its  place,  but  moving  irregularly, 
and  loss  closely  watched  by  the  guards. 
The  ladies  still  looked  about  for  their 
friend.  At  length  they  saw  him.  Mme, 
de  NoaiUea  whispered  to  her  mother, 
and  both  appeared  cheered.  M.  Carri- 
chon was  now  able  to  approach  noorvr 
to  the  carts.  The  ladies  were  drenched 
with  rain.  The  wind  was  very  high, 
and  gave  those  in  the  first  cart  much 
trouble,  uspecially  the  aged  Marfichale, 
Her  hat  was  blown  back,  her  gray  hair 
appeared-  She  tottered  on  ber  acat, 
unable  to  help  herself  She  was  recog- 
nized by  a  handful  of  the  rabble,  who 
stood  watching  for  the  passage  of  the 
prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  They 
insulted  tho  aged  lady  with  harsh  cries 
and  loud  abuse :  "  There  she  is,  that 
Mar^chalo  who  used  to  dash  about  in 
such  style  in  her  grand  coach  !  There 
she  is,  just  like  the  others  in  the  cart  I " 
Tho  outcry  continued,  the  storm  in- 
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creased.  The  tumbrel  was  moying 
more  slowly.  Just  as  they  reached  the 
square  of  St.  Antoine,  the  priest  made 
a  signal  to  Mme.  de  Noailles.  She 
spoke  to  her  mother.  Both  heads  were 
bowed  in  devotion,  with  an  expression 
of  humble  penitence^  of  piety,  of  hope. 
The  priest  raised  one  hand,  and  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  and  with  intensity 
of  feeling,  the  solenm  words  of  absolu- 
tion. Only  a  moment  later,  the  storm 
rolled  over,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
the  streets  filled  again  with  a  crowd, 
who  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
aged  Mar^chale.  The  others  passed 
unmolested. 

At  length  the  scaffold  was  in  sight. 
The  tumbrels  stopped.  The  guards 
drew  around  them.  Beyond  the  mili- 
tary was  a  dense  ring  of  spectators,  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  inhumanly  laugh- 
ing and  joking  and  roaring  as  they 
watched  the  spectacle.  The  expression 
of  the  face  of  Mme.  de  Noailles,  at  that 
moment,  is  said  to  have  been  angelic. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  those  bru- 
tal men.  "  Ah,  how  happy  that  young 
woman  looks  I  How  she  prays  I  How 
she  looks  up  to  the  sky  I  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  that  ?  Ah,  the  miscre- 
•  ants !  Ah,  the  aristocrats  I "  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  from  the  carts.  Three 
were  placed  near  the  steps  leading  to 
the  scaffold.  An  old  man,  with  white 
locks  and  a  good  face,  was  leaning 
against  the  ladder.  Near  him  stood  a 
lady  whose  manner  and  countenance 
were  very  edifying.  Next  to  these  was 
the  venerable  Mme.  de  Noailles,  dressed 
in  black,  in  mourning  for  her  husband ; 
she  was  seated  on  a  block  of  stone  her 


large  eyes  gazing  fixedly  before  her. 
Beyond  these  were  two  lines  of  prison- 
ers, drawn  up  one  behind  the  other; 
they  were,  in  all,  forty-six.  At  a  little 
distance  was  Mme.  d^Ayen,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion,  simple,  noble,  resign- 
ed, without  fear ;  the  same  reverent  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  as  was 
usual  with  her  when  she  drew  near  the 
Lord's  table.  "I  still  often  see  her," 
vmtes  the  good  priest,  "in  that  atti- 
tude. God  grant  I  may  profit  by  the 
memory." 

At  that  moment  Mme.  de  Noailles 
was  not  in  sight. 

The  aged  grandmother  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  Six  ladies  fol- 
lowed, all  with  composure  and  devo- 
tion. 

Mme.  d'Ayen  was  the  tenth.  As  she 
stood  on  the  scaffold,  the  executioner^ 
tore  off  her  hat.  It  was  fastened  by  a 
long  pin,  which  he  had  not  withdrawn. 
The  rough  mclvement  of  the  man  tore 
away  some  hair.  A  momentary  expres- 
sion of  pain  passed  over  her  face,  in- 
stantly followed  by  religious  calm. 
The  noble  head  was  meekly  bowed  on 
the  block — ^the  fatal  steel  fell — life  was 
over. 

Her  admirable  daughter  followed. 
Again  the  hat  was  rudely  torn  off; 
again  there  was  the  same  quick  move- 
ment of  pain,  followed  by  perfect  calm. 
Looking  so  innocent,  so  youthfiil,  and 
all  in  white,  she  appeared  like  a  lamb 
brought  to  the  sacrifice,  or  like  a  saint- 
ly martyr  of  past  ages.  In  another  in- 
stant her  head  was  bowed,  and  her 
bloo4  also  stained  that  iniquitous  scaf- 
fold. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  generally  felt  that  the  liistorj  of 
the  British  Constitution  has  arrived  at 
a  crisis  interesting  to  political  observers : 
'  and  the  interest  appears  in  effect  to  lie 
m  this,  that  the  British  nation,  with 
whatever  of  political  capacity  and  apti- 
tude it  may  possess,  is  now,  or  will 
very  soon  be,  brought  fairly  face  to  face 
with  the  elective  principle  of  government, 
and  compelled  to  found  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  institutions  of  the  future. 

Though  the  terra  British  Constitution 
is  BO  familiar,  and  though  it  was  to  the 
British  government  that  the  term  Con- 
stitutional was  first  applied,  England  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  Constitution. 
She  has  no  instrument  like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  those  re- 
cently framed  by  most  of  the  European 
nations,  setting  forth  her  polity  and  de- 
fining the  powers  and  fanctions  of  its 
members.  She  has  a  series  of  political 
documents  of  great  importance  and  re- 
nown, embodying  the  limitations  impos- 
ed by  tlie  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
on  the  power  of  the  king^ — the  Great 
Charter,  the  Petition  of  Kight,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Right, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary.  The  Great 
Charter  has  been  called  a  Constitution. 
It  is  a  document  of  the  higliest  import- 
ance not  only  in  English  but  in  uni ver- 
bal history,  being  the  first  compact 
Between  King  and  People,  the  first 
formal  submission  of  royal  authority  to 
the  supremacy  of  law.  I5ut  it  does  not 
set  forth  a  polity ;  it  only  restricts  the 
royal  power. 

The  absence  of  a  written  constitution 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  condition  of  English 
development.  Had  the  Great  Charter 
been  a  constitution  it  would,  while  curb- 
ing John's  tyranny,  have  left  the  king 
prerogatives,  legislative  and  judicial  as 
well  as  executive,  which  would  now  be 
deemed  almost  despotic ;  and  these  pre- 


rogatives, being  secured  by  a  written 
compact,  could  have  been  reduced  only 
by  a  revolutionary  struggle,  from  which 
the  nation  would  have  shrunk,  and  in 
which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  the  king, 
having  the  written  law  upon  his  side, 
would  probably  have  been  victorious. 
As  it  is,  England  has  had  room  to  grow, 
and  the  leaders  of  progress,  while  tliey 
were  really  retrenching  prerogative  and 
extending  liberty,  have  always  been  able 
to  think  and  say  that  the  Constitution 
was  in  their  favor.  The  constitutional 
past  to  which  Pym  and  Hampden  appeal- 
ed was  partly  mythical ;  and  being  so, 
it  served  its  purpose  better  than  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  wholly  real. 
They  could  find  in  it  support  for  any 
thing  which  they  needed;  they  could 
find  support  for  the  doctrine  that  the 
command  of  the  national  army  did  not 
belong  to  the  king,  though  the  Barons 
who  extorted  the  Great  Charter  would 
have  pronounced  without  hesitation  ' 
that  the  command  of  the  national 
army  did  belong  to  the  king,  and 
would  certainly  have  secured  it  to  him 
if  they  had  framed  a  constitution. 

The  British  constitution  is  in  fact  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the  king, 
the  nobility,  and  the  commons.  And 
this  distribution,  though  formally  un- 
changed and  treated  by  writers  on  con- 
stitutional law  as  something  peculiarly 
fixed  and  stable,  has  in  reality  been 
always  changing ;  so  that  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  gradual  transfer  of  power  from 
the  king  to  Parliament  and  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons ;  in  other  words, 
as  a  gradual  transition,  masked  by  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  forms,  from 
hereditary  to  elective  government. 

Even  after  the  Great  Charter,  the  king 
retained  the  exclusive  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  he  did  not  possess  any  legisla- 
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tive  power  of  a  more  direct  kind.  He 
retained  the  entire  executive  power,  and 
exercised  it  either  in  his  own  person,  or 
through  ministers  freely  chosen  by  him- 
self, lie  also  retained  the  entire  judicial 
power,  deciding  all  cases  either  person- 
ally, as  in  the  language  of  our  law,  which 
speaks  of  trials  as  held  *^  before  the  kiug 
himself  at  Westminster,'^  he  is  still  sup- 
posed to  do ;  or  through  judges  appointed 
by  himself  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ; 
so  that  for  the  people,  if  not  for  the 
Barons,  he  could  make  the  law  pretty 
much  what  he  pleased.  In  taxation  his 
power  was  limited  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  three  ordinary  aids,  all  extraordi- 
nary aids  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
Great  Council :  but  he  had  still  his  own 
domains  and  his  lucrative  prerogatives 
as  feudal  suzerain,  with  some  less  regu- 
lar soirees  of  revenue  or  profit,  such  as 
purveyance  and  the  Jews:  and  these 
were  sufficient,  with  prudence  and  ab- 
stention from  foreign  wars,  to  render 
him  fiscally  independent.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  feudal  militia,  and  the 
power  of  calling  it  out  at  his  pleasure, 
for  the  prescribed  term.  The  real  limi- 
taiion  of  his  authority  was  not  so  much 
the  law  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
Barons.  When,  by  tlie  destruction,  of 
the  feudal  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  that  pressure  was  removed,  the 
Oi'own,  without  any  tangible  act  of  usur- 
paticD,  started  at  once  into  almost 
despctic  power,  which  it  retained  till 
the  coiibined  growth  of  Puritanism  and 
the  raiuile  class  again  turned  the  politi- 
cal scale. 

Th«  real  question  between  the  nation 
and  bo  Stuarts  was  whether  the  king 
or  tie  Parliament  should  rule.     That 
questim  was  settled,  after  a  series  of  con- 
vulsiois,  by   the    Kevolution  of    1688. 
Williai   the  Thy-d,  in  assenting  to  the 
Declartion  of  Right,  resigned  the  dis- 
pensing power,  for  which  the   Stuarts 
had  deserately  contended,  thereby  ad- 
mitting ^at  the  monarchy  was  entirely 
subject  t*the  law  made  by  Parliament. 
The  sanie-eign  was  marked  by  the  last 
important^xercise  of  the  legislative  veto 
which,  wit  the  alleged  dispensing  power, 
was  the  oiy  remnant  of  legislative  au- 


thority left  in  the  king.  William  the 
Third  administered  in  his  own  person 
the  executive  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  in  that  department  wiUi- 
out  the  advice  and  sometimes  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  ministers ;  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  favored  in  his 
case  by  his  personal  position  as  the  head 
not  only  of  England  as  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean confederation,  formed  to  resist  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.  But  since 
William's  time,  this,  with  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  has  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  king's  constitution- 
al advisers,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is,  of 
ministers  imposed  on  hiih  by  the  Parlia- 
ment without  reference  to  his  personal 
wishes,  and  responsible  to  the  Parliament 
for  all  they  do.  By  the  final  change  of 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  from  one  during 
the  king's  pleasure  to  one  duriog'life  and 
good  behavior,  with  the  power  of  re- 
moval virtually  vested  in  Parliament,  the 
Grown  has  in  like  manner  been  stripped 
of  the  last  remnant  of  judicial  authority; 
and  that  authority  has  been  completely 
transferred  to  the  Parliament.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  George  IH.  to  re- 
vive monarchical  government  in  his  own 
person ;  and  the  attempt  was  favored 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  by 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  oligarchy, 
and  during  the  latter  part  by  the  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Rev- 
olutioif.  But  this  was  rather  a  clandes- 
tine intrigue  than  an  open  resumption 
of  power;  and  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Gommons  called  the  kiug's 
friends,  and  acting  in  corrapt  subservien- 
cy to  the  Grown.  The  king's  attempt  to 
uphold  Bute  as  Piime  Idinister  by  his 
personal  authority  signally  broke  down; 
and  though  lie  made  Pitt  minister  in 
face  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
House  of  Gommons,  he  could  not  have 
kept  him  minister  if  the  majority  had 
remained  adverse.  His  personal  influence 
availed  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  bringing 
forward  Gatholic  Emancipation ;  but  had 
Pitt  persisted,  and  had  the  bill  pnssed 
Parliament,  the  king  would  not  have 
dared  to  veto. 
The  King  of  England  is  now  politically 
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k  mere  figure-hend.  He  must  accept 
tbe  tninisters  tendered  lira  tiy  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  tliB  lenders  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary  inijority,  and  lie  mnet  disraisa 
them  and  receive  ottiers  in  tlieir  ])lacc 
whenever  Parlinraeiit  m&y  snmmou  him 
to  do  so.  lie  must  lie  entirely  guided 
by  these  adviser*,  or  rnther  he  must  al- 
low them  to  act  for  themselves,  iu  all 
matters  legislative  and  executive.  When 
a  ministry  resigns,  its  chief  names  tn  the 
king  the  persou  for  whom  ho  is  to  send 
to  form  a  now  administration ;  and,  by 
the  rnlo  of  public  life,  the  persou 
named  mubt  bo  the  leader  of  the  parly 
by  which  the  government  wgs  tnrned 
out  The  prerogative  of  calling  and  dis- 
solving Pniliaraeiit,  lite  all  other  pre- 
rogatives, is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  minister, 
by  whom  it  is  exercised  under  the  estab- 
lished limitation  that  a  minister  mast 
not  more  tbiia  once  appeal  to  the  conn- 
try  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but 
mnst  resign,  ns  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  in 
I8S4,  ifheis  defeated  in  a  Pitrliameut 
of  his  own  calling.  The  Prime  Minister 
makes  all  the  appointmenls,  subject  only 
to  the  opinion  of  Piirliament,  or  ratlier 
to  that  of  his  own  party.  Sir  Ilohert 
Peel,  the  most  loyal  of  ministers,  wlioso 
great  boast  it  was  that  lie  had  served 
four  sovereigns,  would  not  allow  the 
Queen  to  nppoint  her  oirn  ladies  of  tho 
bedchamber.  The  king  is  not  present, 
nor  would  tho  ministors  allow  him'to  be 
present,  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 
It  has  bc«n  B.iid  that  his  exclusion  origi- 
nated in  George  the  First's  ignorance  of 
the  English  language,  but  it  was  obvious- 
ly connected  with  tlie  general  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  government. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
is  still  appointed  by  tbe  sovereign,  and 
is  nu' parliamentary,  not  going  out  of 
office  with-the  Patliomontary ministers; 
a  remnant  of  monarchical  power  which 
has  at  times  caused  Kome  unensinoss. 
But  in  the  lirat  place  not  a  soldier  cnn 
he  pnid  without  a  vote  of  money  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  in  the  second  place 
the  Mutiny  Act,  upon  which  theexistooce 
of  the  array  depends,  is  passed  only  tor  a 
a  time,  so  tlu.t  it  requires  nu- 
ewnl ;    and  i  i  llie  third  place 


recent  reforms  have  trnusforrcd, 
transferring,  the  military  administration 
almost  entirely  from  tho  office  of  tlie 
Commander-in-chief  to  that  of  a  Parlift- 
mentary  Minister  of  War. 

The  prerogative  of  war  and  peace 
mains  in  the  Crown,  tlie  assent  of  Porli 
uieiit  not  being  necessary  to  a  treat; 
iL  declaration  of  wur;  but  the  Foreign 
Minister  who  exercises  tho  prerogative 
is,  like  his  col  leagues,  responsible  to  Pir- 
liament.  This  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  sui>stantial  relic  of  the  monarchi- 
cal system.  It  is  the  source  of  somo 
awkwardness  in  diplomacy,  the  power 
of  making  treaties  being  in  the  CrowSi 
alone,  while  Parliament  alone 
tically  give  them  eil'ect,  as  appeared  ii 
the  cose  of  tlie  Luxembourg  guarantrai' 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  was  obSged 
to  own  that  the  engagement  into  wiiicb, 
in  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authsritf, 
Le  had  entered  on  boholf  of  the  nation, 
M-onld  be  practically  of  no  valnc  iinlesa 
Parliament  chose  to  vote  iho  forcesfor 
the  maintenance  of  the  guarantee. 

Socially,  the  sovereign,  as  tho  head  *t 
English  society,  may  still  exercise  great 
influence  for  good  or  cviL  George  IV, 
exercised  great  inllneuce  for  evil ;  tna 
present  Qneen  has  exorciseil  great  inRi- 
cnee  for  good ;  and  It  is  pleasant  to  tbtic 
bow  her  domestjo  virtue  has  oontJmud 
to  sliine,  a  qniet  but  nnextingnished  lijbt 
of  peace  and  good-will  amidst  all  the 
storms  which  have  disturbed  the  frioidly 
relations  between  the  two  brnncles  of 
her  race.  Bnt,  politically,  the  miiinrchy 
ia  now  nothing  bnt  a  figiire-hendi  The 
kings  do  not  know  this;  tho  people  hirdly 
know  it.  The  kings  read  jiapers,  can- 
vass appointments,  and  fancy  that 
ures  emanate  from  themselTes ;  sn 
plcte  is  the  veil  of  constitntional  ilbsioa 
which  conoeols  from  thero  their  r<I  po*< 
sition.  The  people  pray  to  Goi'evepy 
Sunday,  when  they  recite  the  sto^  titiuv 
gy,  that  their  kings  may  have  face  to 
rule  them  well,  talk  about  tbe  u.iracter 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  as  thng''  Oia 
Bolvatiou  of  the  country  de[ieni'd  on  it, 
and  really  feel  a  warm  sviitimet  of  loy- 
alty to  wards  a  governor  whom  ley  would 
not  permit  to  do  any  act  of  yicrnment. 
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Bat  in  fncC  public  tiocunienU  miglit  kI- 
most  as  we!l  be  eignei]  by  a  stamp,  which 
would  cost  nothingiRnd  wonld  never  cause 
the  nation  aniiet}'  b;  falling  into  the  es- 
ce^Ees  of  yoath.  Uaiti terra pted  experi- 
ence in  tlie  forms  of  busineBs  may  give  the 
king,  if  lie  is  a  man  of  any  ability,  some 
slight  influence  over  his  ministers,  who 
are  olvays changing;  but  in  great  afiairs 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  policy  of 
the  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  da- 
ring the  iDBt  half  centnry,  lias  been  the 
opposite  of  that  which  wonldliarebeea 
dictated  by  tlie  personal  wishes  of  the 

Aa  the  king  hns  become  a  figure-head 
in  England,  the  gorernors  of  colonies 
who  represent  tlie  king  there  have  be- 
come figure-heads  also.  Being  generally 
men  of  ability  and  political  experience, 
tlJey  exercise  some  personal  influence;  and 
probably  their  intervention  frequently 
mitigulcis  the  somewbot  rongh  conflicts 
of  colonial  politicians.  But  they  are 
bound  to  be  gnided  entirely  by  their  con. 
g'.itutional  advisers,  the  ministers  im- 
posed on  ttieni  by  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  them  was  reca)led  the  other 
day  for  declaring  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept as  his  ministers  a  particular  set  of 
statesmen.  It  being  bis  conatitntional  duty 
to  accept  the  leaders  of  the  minority, 
whoever  they  might  be.  So  that  if  any 
body  is  disposed  to  risk  his  life  in  invad- 
ing Cana<1a  becanso  it  is  British,  he  will 
do  well  to  reflect,  before  he  leaves  home, 
that  Canada  is  politically  British  only 
in  having  a  British  flgnre-bead. 

Throngb  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
king  to  parliamentary  ministers  the  exe- 
cutive has  evidently  been  absorbed  by 
tlie  legislature.  By  Uontesquicii  and  the 
paliticol  philosophora  of  his  age,  it  was 
held  that  the  separation  of  these  two 
powers  was  essential  to  the  eiistence  of 
free  garcmment,  and  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  union  in  the  sime 
hands  wonld  be  the  min  of  the  constitu- 
lion.  Yet  at  that  very  time  the  fatal 
event  had  really  taken  place ;  for  the  first 
two  Hanoverian  kings  were  completely 
in  the  bands  of  the  Whig  ministers  who 
had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  who 
themselves  depended  on  a  m^ority  in 


Parliument.  Fortign  observers  miglit 
well  be  .pardoned  for  not  seeing  what  the 
Knglish  themselves  did  not  see,  and  what 
a  good  many  of  them  do  not  see  now. 
questions  nre  hereby  suggested  ai 
the  soundness  of  political  theories  based  I 
on  the  assumption  of  a  real  division  of  ' 
power  omong  the  different  members  of  a 
constitution.  Will  not  one  menibcr  or  the 
other  nltiroately  draw  supreme  pr>n'er  to 
itself!  Does  not  the  legielutive  authority, 
wherever  it  resides,  virtually  comprehend 
tlie  rest!  M'e  are  led  to  inquire  ulau  liow  far 
the  fraroers  of  the  American  Constitution 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  current 
notions  respecting  the  British  Oonstitu- 
tton,  when  they  took  such  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  CTetulire  from  the  legislative 
that  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  har- 
mony, in  case  of  a  divergence  of  policy,  , 
except  by  the  extreme  remedy  of  im. 
peachmeut?  In  the  case  of  the  British  ' 
Constitution,  tlie  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  the  legifilativecannot  be  in- 
terrupted, because  the  moment  they  disa- 
gree, the  ministry  fidls.  The  introduction 
of  the  membersof  the  American  Cabinet 
into  Congress  obviously  would  not  mend 
the  matter ;  it  would  only  breed  fresh  con. 
fusion,  unless  the  President  were  reduced 
like  the  Britith  king,  to  a  figure-head. 
At  present  he  has  personal  power,  and 
America  is  an  elective  and  terminable 
monarchy,  while  Great  Britain  is  a 
crowned  republic. 

Constitutional  fiction  has  played,  in  the 
political  development  of  England,  a  part 
unalogons  to  that  played  by  legal  fiction 
in  the  development  of  Roman  law.  It 
has  reconciled  consecrated  trudiiion  with 
rational  innovation,  and  covered  the 
march  of  progress.  But  by  miftuking 
our  constitutional  fictions  fur  realities, 
and  adopting  them  as  actual  modes  of 
government,  some  of  onr  continental 
n  eighbors  have  been  led  into  st  range  patlis. 
"  To  reign  without  governing  "  is  a  tick- 
lish operation, requiring  peculiar  aptitudes 
and  much  practice  both  on  the  part  of  th« 
kingsnnd  of  the  people.  The  constitution- 
al king  for  whose  instruction  M.  Thiers 
made  the  aphorism,  found  it  so;  and, in 
epite  of  his  personal  ability,  or  rather  In 
coiiiieqnence  of  hjapersonal  ability,  had  at  I 
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last  to  get  into  his  fiacre.  English  oon- 
stitntioDal  moDarchy,  however,  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  nsefal  to  Europe  as 
a  model  of  a  transition  polity,  combining 
the  royal  name  and  personality  to  which 
the  multitudes  still  cling,  without  which 
the  multitudes  in  the  Old  World  have 
scarcely  learnt  to  reverence  government, 
with  the  popular  assemblies  whose  action 
is  to  mould  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  instrument  by  which  Parliament 
drew  to  itself  the  power  once  vested  in 
the  king,  was  the  power  of  the  purse. 
This  instrument,  of  course,  became  more 
powerful  when  a  national  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  the  annual  vote  of  Par- 
liament had  become  necessary  to  save 
the  government  from  bankruptcy.  Yet 
it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  effect  a 
radical  clumge  in  the  government  had  it 
not  been  working  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  the  nation,  and  of 
humanity  at  large,  to  pass  gradually  from 
hereditary  to  elective  institutions. 

The  second  of  the  two  changes  which 
form  the  substance  of  British  consti- 
tutional history  is  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Gommons.  In  theory,  and  in  the 
pages  of  writers  on  constitutional  law,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, collateral  and  perfectly  equal  in 
authority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  sav- 
ing that  all  grants  of  money  must  origin- 
ate with  the  lower  House.  In  the  feudal 
age,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  far  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  Atter  the  ruin  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Commons  increased,  though 
both  Houses  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  servility  under  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  Tudors.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  House  of  Lords  was  coerced 
by  the  Revolutionary  party  which  ruled 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  at 
last  abolislied,  together  with  the  mon- 
archy, for  a  brief  period ;  but  at  the  Re- 
storation it  fully  recovered  its  former  po- 
sition, and  showed  that  its  power  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Commons  by 
throwing  out  the  bill  excluding  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  IL,  from  the  throne,  when  the  bill 


had  passed  the  OommonB  by  a  large  ma- 
jority on  the  wings  of  a  great  electoral 
viotory  gained  by  the  Whig  party. 
Through  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  House  of  Lords 
retained  the  same  important  position, 
and  during  this  period  it  was  the  organ 
of  the  Whig,  or  what  we  should  now 
call  the  Liberal  party,  which  put  William 
III.  on  the  throne,  and  exercised  through 
him  the  power  of  nominating  peers,  while 
the  prospect  of  a  Catholio  reign  was 
still  alarming  to  the  great  houses  which 
held  the  Church  property  distributed 
among  tlie  courtiers  by  Henry  VIH. 
The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  was 
rather  the  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  all  the  country  squires  and  coun- 
try parsons  belonged.  It  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  now  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
power  and  dignity  of  that  House  first  re- 
ceived a  deadly  blow.  Twelve  peers 
were  created  at  once  by  the  Tory  ministers 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  swamp 
the  Whig  mc^ority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  carry  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Utrecht  This  expedient,  to  which  Tory- 
ism lighted  the  way,  is  now  recognized 
as  the  ratio  uUimato  which  the  opponents 
of  Toryism  may  resort  in  case  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  should 
persist  in  obstructing  on  any  vital  ques- 
tion the  progress  of  the  nation.  Former- 
ly the  importance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  there 
of  the  heads  of  the  government.  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  both  raised  themselves 
to  the  peerage,  though  Bolingbroke  was 
the  most  popular  orator  of  the  day ;  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  left  to  subordinate  hands. 
But  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  min- 
ister of  George  I.  and  George  II.  remain- 
ed on  system  in  the  Commons.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  elder  Pitt 
during  the  period  of  his  real  power; 
though  his  popular  nafne,  **  The  Great 
Commoner,"  marks  that  it  was  still  a  rar- 
ity to  see  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom 
not  a  peer.  It  was  followed  by  the 
younger  Pitt,  by  Canning,  Peel,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Since  Pittas 
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time,  there  have  been  several  prime  min- 
isters in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  govern- 
ment. No  statesman  of  mark  would  now 
leave  tho  House  of  Commons  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  Lord  Salisbury  manifestly 
fumes  in  the  exalted  limbo  to  which  the 
misfortune  of  his  birth  has  consigned  him. 
Still  the  House  of  Lords  retained  a  good 
deal  of  power,  so  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  remained  a  glaringly  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  people,  which 
it  did  down  to  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
form of  1 882.  But  since  that  measure  the 
coequality  of  the  two  Houses  has  visibly 
ceased.  In  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1882  the  House  of  Peers  received 
a  heavy  blow.  After  throwing  out  the 
bill,  it  was  coerced  into  passing  it  by  the 
threat  of  a  swamping  creation  of  peers,  the 
royal  consent  to  which  had  been  extort- 
ed by  the  Whig  ministers.  It  was  again 
virtually  coerced  by  the  Commons  the 
other  day,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  w^hich  it  passed  under  intimidation 
after  having  distinctly  taken  up  an  atti- 
tude of  resistance.  No  legislation  of  im- 
portance is  now  originated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  attendance  is  scandalously 
thin,  and  no  exhortations  will  avail  to 
improve  it  while  the  discussions  are  de- 
void of  interest.  When  Lord  John  Rus- 
EcU  was  made  a  peer.  Punch  represented 
Lord  Brougham  as  a  Scottish  door-keeper, 
greeting  the  new-comer  with  "  Ye'll  find 
it  unco  dull  here,  Johnny."  Long  since 
divested  of  the  semi-liberal  character 
which  it  wore  in  1688,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  completely  yielded  to  the  nat- 
ural bias  of  a  privileged  class,  and  its  ex- 
istence during  the  last  century  may  be 
described  as  a  perpetual  struggle  to  arrest 
progress  of  every  kind.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  code,  were  obstructed  by  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  House  is  totally  un- 
suited  for  the  impartial  revision  of  legis- 
lation, being,  as  it  is,  not  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  all  interests,  much  less  of  the 
mature  wisdom  of  the  community,  but 
merely  a  representation  of  the  narrow 
class  of  great  landowners,  who  are  sway- 


ed by  a  bias  of  the  most  noxious  kind ; 
while  nothing  can  be  less  conservative,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  than  an  insti- 
tution which  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
nation,  whenever  vital  reforms  are  to  be 
carried,  to  lash  itself  up  to  the  point  of 
threatening  with  violence  a  branch  of  its 
legislature. 

The  other  constitutional  monarchies 
of  Europe,  in  imitation  of  England,  have 
adopted  a  second  chamber,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  indispensable ;  though  ex- 
I)erience  seems  to  suggest  a  doubt  wheth- 
er the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  popular  house  of  the 
legislature  does  not  more  than  counter- 
vail itfi&  controlling  influence  of  tho 
senate;  while  if  a  safeguard  against 
hasty  legislation  is  the  only  object,  this 
might  be  attained,  without  the  complex 
machinery  of  two  chambers,  by  giving 
minorities  a  power  of  suspensive  veto. 
In  the  senates  of  Europe,  howAr,  but 
a  slight  tincture  remains  of  the  heredit- 
ary element,  and  this  only  in  one  or  two 
cases,  the  bulk  of  the  senates  being 
purely  nominative  or  elective.  The 
hereditary  upper  house  of  England  is  the 
last  leaf  on  the  tree ;  and  ita  lingering 
existence  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  nations,  which  have  for  a 
time  outstripped  their  fellows,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  their  own  progress,  and 
ultimately  to  fall  behind  in  the  race. 
Aristocracy  is  dead.  Like  monarchy,  it 
had  its  place  in  history,  but  its  place 
knows  it  no  more.  Its  moral  energy  in 
the  feudal  age  was  sustained  by  military 
and  political  duty,  enforced  by  the  stern 
exigencies  of  an  iron  time.  Nothing  is 
now  left  to  it  but  privilege,  which  in- 
variably saps  the  vigor,  moral  and  even 
physical,  of  the  privileged  class.  Even 
its  manners  are  gone.  These  scandals 
of  aristocratic  rowdyism  at  the  universi- 
ties, like  the  scandals  of  aristocratic 
profligacy  in  social  life,  are  the  marks  of 
an  incurable  decay.  The  age  of  chivalry 
has  not  departed,  and  never  will  depart ; 
but  the  age  of  aristocratic  chivalry  de- 
parted long  ago.  In  no  intelligent  com- 
munity can  such  a  shadow  of  the  past 
long  be  allowed  to  retain  a  veto  on  the 
progress  of  a  nation. 
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last  to  get  into  hU  fiacre.  English  oon- 
stitntional  monarchy,  however,  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  nsefnl  to  Europe  as 
a  model  of  a  transition  polity,  combining 
the  royal  name  and  personality  to  which 
the  multitudes  still  cling,  without  which 
the  multitudes  in  the  Old  World  have 
scarcely  learot  to  reverence  government, 
with  the  popular  assemblies  whose  action 
is  to  mould  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  iustruraent  by  which  Parliament 
drew  to  itself  the  power  once  vested  in 
the  king,  was  the  power  of  the  purse. 
This  instrument,  of  course,  became  more 
powerful  when  a  national  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  the  annual  vote  of  Par- 
liament had  become  necessary  to  save 
the  government  from  bankniptcy.  Yet 
it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  effect  a 
radical  cluiiigo  in  the  government  had  it 
not  been  working  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  tlio  nation,  and  of 
humanity  at  largo,  to  pass  gradnally  from 
hereditary  to  elective  institutions. 

The  second  of  the  two  changes  which 
form  the  substance  of  British  consti- 
tutional history  is  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  theory,  and  in  the 
pages  of  writers  on  constitutional  law,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, collateral  ond  perfectly  equal  in 
authority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  sav- 
ing that  all  grants  of  money  must  origin- 
ate with  the  lower  House.  In  the  feudal 
age,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  far  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  After  the  ruin  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Commons  increased,  though 
both  Houses  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  servility  under  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  Tudors.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  F.  the  House  of  lx>rds  was  coerced 
by  the  llevolutionory  party  which  ruled 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  wns  at 
last  abolished,  together  with  the  mon- 
archy, for  a  brief  period ;  but  at  the  Re- 
storation it  fully  recovered  its  former  po- 
sition, and  showed  that  its  power  was  at 
least  equal  to  thot  of  the  Commons  by 
throwing  out  the  bill  excluding  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  from  the  throne,  when  the  bill 


had  passed  the  Oommons  by  a  large  ma- 
jority on  the  wings  of  a  great  electoral 
victory  gained  by  the  Whig  party. 
Through  the  revolntion  of  1688,  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Honse  of  Lords 
retained  tlie  same  important  position, 
and  daring  this  period  it  was  the  organ 
of  the  Whig,  or  what  we  should  now 
call  the  Liberal  party,  which  put  William 
HI.  on  the  throne,  and  exercised  through 
him  the  power  of  nominating  peers,  while 
the  prospect  of  a  Catholic  reign  was 
stiQ  alarming  to  the  great  houses  which 
held  the  Church  property  distributed 
among  the  courtiers  by  Henry  VHL 
The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  was 
rather  the  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  all  the  country  s^iuires  and  coun- 
try parsons  belonged.  It  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  now  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
power  and  dignity  of  that  House  first  re- 
ceived a  deadly  blow.  Twelve  peers 
were  created  at  once  by  the  Tory  ministers 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  swamp 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  carry  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  This  expedient,  to  which  Tory- 
ism lighted  the  way,  is  now  recognized 
as  the  ratio  %iliimnto  which  the  opponents 
of  Toryism  may  resort  in  case  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  Hou'ie  of  Lords  should 
persist  in  obstriiotin;]^  on  any  vital  ques- 
tion the  prog:rcss  of  the  nntion.  Former- 
ly the  importance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  there 
of  the  heads  of  the  government.  Harley 
and  Holingbroke  both  raised  themselves 
to  the  peerage,  though  Holingbroke  was 
the  most  popular  orator  of  the  day ;  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  left  to  subordinate  hands. 
Hut  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  min- 
ister of  George  I.  and  (leorge  II.  remain- 
ed on  system  in  the  Commons.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  elder  Pitt 
during  the  period  of  his  real  power; 
though  his  popular  nafne,  "The  Great 
Commoner,"  marks  that  it  was  still  a  rar- 
ity to  see  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom 
not  a  peer.  It  was  followed  by  the 
younger  Pitt,  by  Canning,  Peel,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Since  Pitt's 
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It  is  probable  tliat  the  Engltali 
nristocrocv  will  epeedily  be  Msailod  ia  a 
viUil  part  hy  tbe  extBusion  of  l!io  move- 
ment BBainet  llie  feadnl  Innd-lnwa  from 
Ireland  to  England.  The  roiention  of  tLe 
land  in  a  few  hands,  bj  means  of  priino- 
genitiire  and  entail,  or  ruiher  settlement, 
in  essential  to  the  existenoe  of  a  landed 
aristocncj:  but  the  social  and  econom' 
r  Sofil  erila  of  tbo  system,  whioli  are  felt 
■with  daily  inoreafliug  force,  have  now 
^  dearly  marked  it  for  abolition. 

Ueontime,  the  IIotiBe  of  Commons 
[  has  itself  become,  what  tit!  recently  it 
■carcely  was,  a  popular  aasembly.  Down 
to  1SS2  the  frnnohise  was  bo  restricted, 
and  the  nnraberof  borougliain  tHtehnoda 
of  great  proprietors,  close  corporations, 
or  the  govcrument,  was  so  large,  tliat  the 
House  could  hardly  be  called  eloctivc. 
Down  to  1867  the  aufirage  was  still  con- 
fined to  one  seventh  of  the  people.  But 
the  R^lrm  Act  of  1867  has  established 
household  suffrage  in  the  cities  and 
bonsahold  salfrage  for  all  above  the 
peasantry  in  Iho  counties.  The  era  of 
the  elective  principle  seems  now,  there- 
fore, to  have  fairly  arrived. 

To  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  Heemed  sofficient  to  enthrone  the 
elective  principle  and    sweep   away  nil 
barriers   agninst    its   full   operation — to 
establish,  in  fact,  a  desputism  of  the 
popalar  will.      Nothing  else,  in    their 
opinion,  was  needed  in  order  to  inangn- 
rste  a  reign  of  perfect  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness.   They  had  not  studied  history, 
the  foundation  of  political  scienee,  ra- 
tionally ;    history    had  not    then    been 
rationally  written.    They  wore  a  good 
deal  misled  by  the  false  analogy  of  the 
ancient  republicB,  which  were  in  fact 
Blftve-owninj!  oligarchies,  where  slavery 
solved  all  the  qnustious  of  the  Proleta- 
riat.   In  the  philosophy  of  the  Jnoobins, 
history  down  to  their  time  had  been  one 
!  rast  scene  of  wrong:  the  people,  always 
I  capable  of  eelf-govcrnment,  had    been 
!  always  ousted  from  it  by  kings  who 
were  invariably  tyrant?,  aided  by  priests 
I  who  were  invariably  impostors,  and  you 
I  had   only  to  "  strangle  the    last    king 
with  the  entrails  of  the  lost  priest,"  that 
*  the  niillBiiniiim  might  begir.     They  nb- 
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solutely  repudiated  the  piiet,  and  callfld 
the  first  year  of  their  republic  the  Ye4U 
One.  These  di'eams  have  vanished  now. 
Since  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions a  century  has  passed,  mere  fmit- 
ful,  perhaps,  than  all  the  centuries  that 
went  before  it,  of  discovery  in  the  he- 
torical  and  political  na  well  as  in  the 
scioutifio  sphere.  We  know  that  inon- 
archy,  and  perhaps  aristocracy,  was 
natural  and  necessary  to  man  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  development ;  that 
with  the  advance  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  monarchy  and  aristocrac; 
wore  out,  and  the  day  of  elective 
government  .irrived.  The  Jacobins  could 
not  have  prevented  the  advent  of  elect- 
ive government,  and  they  did  very  littla 
to  hasten  it,  thongh  they  were  only  too 
siicceasftil  in  connecting  it  with  malig- 
nant and  hypocritieal  passions,  and  with 
a  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  sovereign 
people  almost  as  false  and  as  noiioiu  aa 
the  old  dogma  i>t  the  divinity  of  kings. 
We  kiiow,  too,  by  sad  experience,  that 
elective  government,  so  far  from  being 
the  magic  cure  of  all  political  ills,  is  itself 
liable  tu  distempers,  which  we  have 
liitherto  done  but  little  to  cure.  As  the 
great  distemper  of  monarchy  was  tyran- 
ny, the  great  distempers  of  elective 
government  are  faction,  demagogi^ni,  and 
corruption.  So  fur  from  having  solved 
for  ns  all  political  problems,  and  left  na 
nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  and  ad- 
mire a  perfect  work,  the  framcrs  of 
constitutions  in  tlic  last  century  did  not 
BOB,  nor  wns  it  possible  that  they  should 
see,  in  what  directions  eome  of  the  chief 
political  problems  lay.  Oar  political 
condition  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  an 
improvement  on  the  condition  of  the 
generations  which  went  before  ns,  but 
it  is  no  more  perfect  or  iinrU  than  theirs. 
TIic  i n an i; oration  of  the  elective 
principle  in  England  in  1688  was  at  onca 
fidlowed  by  a  manifestation,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  virtui^s  of  the  principle,  ita 
energy,  and  its  progressive  character ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  di»tempeia, 
e9i>ecially  of  faction  and  corruption. 
William  the  Third  tries  tn  cotuhine  is 
his  government  men  of  nbility,  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  to  induce  them 


lo  net  together  for  tlie  salvation  of  their 
imperilled  countrj' :  lie  finds  it  hopeless, 
nut  is  forcpd  to  form  a  goverum^nt  lir^t 
of  one  partj,  then  of  tlie  other.  The 
toftliBiiity  of  faction  LursU  forth  with 
the  utTnoat  fary,  and  with  perfect  reck- 
le^enesH  of  the  national  interest  aad 
honor.  A  lending  Whig  ia  indinted  for 
mnrder,  without  a  ehndow  of  funndation 
for  the  charge,  by  the  animosit^r  of  tbe 
opposite  party.  The  Privy  Council,  l!ie 
old  council  of  tlio  realm,  and  still  ttie 
only  one  known  to  tlie  law,  is  sopereeded 
by  the  Cnbinct  Council,  an  unconsti- 
tntionnl  organ  of  party.  In  tLie 
following  reign  the  Tory  leader  Boling- 
broke,  ft  accptitj,  and  n  writer  against 
Christianity,  ovei'tlirows  a  great  Whig 
Government  by  appealing  to  the  per»c- 
cnting  fanaticiem  of  the  Tory  clergy,  and 
eaerifices  not  only  the  interest  and  glory 
but  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the 
nation  to  party  objects,  in  the  disgraco- 
fol  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  On  the  neit  re- 
Tolntion  of  fortune,  at  the  death  of  Anne, 
the  WhigB  in  their  tarn  proscribe  the 
Tories.  The  Tories  conspire  agMnst  tlie 
country  and  twice  iuTolve  it  in  civil  war. 
Walpok>,  out  of  ofHce,  harasses  tlia 
government,  whose  principles  he  profes- 
ses: in  ofBoe,  ho  is  himself  hnrassed, 
thwarted  in  his  best  measures,  and  at 
last  driven  into  a  criminal  war  with 
Spain,  by  an  opposition  heterogeneous  In 
itti  principles,  and  wLicli,  not  with  staoil- 
ing  tlie  torrent  of  its  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  no  object  in  view  but  to  oust  the 
miniBter  and  clamber  into  his  ])Iace.  It 
is  a  fact  of  melancholy  significance  that 
Chatham,  so  pure  and  patriotic  by 
nature,  is  found  deeply  implicated  in  the 
worst  of  tliese  transactions.  Meantime, 
the  councils  of  tlie  nation  resound  nitb 
mutual  slander,  and  a  party  press,  the 
organ  of  the  two  faclions,  fills  all  hearts 
with  malignity  and  falsehood. 

It  is  singular  that  writers  on  the 
Sritisli  Oonstituiion — not  only  fonnal 
writers  like  Blnokstone,  but  tliose  who 
try  to  pierce  to  tlie  real  facta — should 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  cardinal 
fact  that  government  in  England  ia  a 
government  of  party.  The  constitntion 
is  the  organ  throngh  which  the  dominant 


party  rules;  and  su  it  linsbecn  and  is 
under  all  elective  governments.  Every- 
where you  find  two  parties  more  or  less 
defined,  the  struggle  between  which  for 
the  offices  of  state  makes  up  the  po- 
Htica!  history  of  the  country.  Every- 
where you  have  a  party  morality  and  a 
party  allegiance  conflicting  with  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  the  nation.  In 
Englimd  t!io  s.  t  of  established  mlea  for 
the  party  game  has  superseded  llie  con- 
ttitiitiooal  law  as  expounded  by  Black- 
stone.  Party  government  is  implied 
in  the  very  shape  end  arrangement  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  tlie 
party  in  power  sits  on  the  Speaker's 
right  hand,  the  party  in  oppcsilJon 
on  his  left.  In  a  coustitnlion  framed 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
system  received  n  formol  recognition, 
provision  being  made  that  the  members 
of  the  new  senate,  for  the  first  term, 
should  be  chosen  fairly  from  botn  parties. 
Bat  whether  fonually  recognized  or  not, 
party  government  is  the  all-important 
fact.  What  ia  the  government  of  Eng- 
land at  present!  Not  King.  Lonls,  and 
Commons,  nor  any  of  them,  but  the 
Liberal  parly.  What  is  the  government 
oftheUnitedStatest  Not  the  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Bopre^untatives,  but 
the  Bepublican  party,  What  is  the  real 
legislature  of  the  United  Stotes  f  The 
Republican  canous.  What  i*  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States?  A 
long  struggle  between  two  parties,  cul- 
minating in  a  civil  war. 

Burke,  in  his  Thovglilt  on  the  Covte  of 
the  Prttent  IH»a>nCent»,htkS  a  defi'nce,  or 
rather  an  encominm,  of  party. 

"Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  for 
promoting  by  tbeir  joint  endeavors  tlie 
national  interest,  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  ail  agreed. 
For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive tliat  any  one  believes  in  his  own 
politics,  or  thinks  them  to  bo  of  any 
weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means 
of  having  them  reduced  into  practice. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  speculativa 
philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of 
government.  It  is  the  businc^  of  the 
politician,  who  ia  the  philosopher  in  i 
action,  to  find  out  proper  means  towards 
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those  end?,  and  to  emploj  them  with 
eflTect.     Therefore  every  honorable  con- 
nection will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose 
to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  sach 
a  condiiinn  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
their  common  plans  into  execution  with 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  state. 
As    this   power  i3  attached  to   certain 
situatinr.?,  it  is  their  dnty  to  contend  for 
these  situations.    Without  a  proscription 
of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their 
own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  considera- 
tions, to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ; 
cor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to 
be  controlled,  or  to  be  over-balanced, 
in  or^ce  or  in   council,  by    those  who 
contradict   the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  tbeir  party  is  formed, 
asd    ev^    those    upon    which    every 
£i:r     connection     must    stand.      Such 
a  generous  contention  for  power,  on  such 
manly  and  honorable  maxims,  will  Basily 
be  distinguished  from  the  mean  and  in- 
terested struggle  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment.   The  very  style  of  such  persons 
Will  serve  to  discriminate  them    from 
those  numberless  imposters  who  have 
deluded  the  ignorant  with    professions 
incompatible  with  human  practice,  and 
have     afterwards    incensed    them    by 
practices   below  the    level    of  vulgar 
rectitude."' 

Such  are  the  praises  of  party,  sung 
by  a  great  political  philosopher,  who,  at 
the  most  important  juncture  of  his  own 
political  life,  signally  broke  with  party, 
and  died  idolized  by  the  opposite  party, 
detested  by  his  own,  and  vainly  stmg- 
gling  to  vindicate  his  loyalty  as  a  partisan 
by  apj)earmg  from  party  as  it  was  to 
party  as  it  had  been. 

Burke's  theory  obviously  supposes  the 

continued  existence  of  some  difference 

of  principle  sufficient  to  create  a  ftmdft- 

mcntal  division  among  honest  men,  and 

to  reconcile  with  morality  allegiance  to 

.1  pnrty  and  submission  of  the  individoal 

rnnsciencc  t-o  the  party  ooimoils.    As  it 

liappcn*;,  such  a  difference  of  of^nkmhas 

/rcDomllr  existed  between  the  Toiiasaiid 

^/.Vons.^  jr  England  down  to  tlie  pr«sent 


..time,  and  thus  party  struggles  there, 
i  and  the  characters  of  party  men,  have 
preserved  some  measure  of  morality  and 
dignity.  But  when  the  fundamental 
principles  of  governincnt  are  settled, 
how  can  party  fail  to  degenerate  into  a 
selfish  and  immoral  struggle  for  power  ? 
Party  managers  will,  of  course,  strain 
their  ingenuity  to  devise  party  issues,  to 
invest  them  with  factitious  importance, 
and  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  nation 
about  them ;  but  power  and  pelf  will  be 
the  real  objects  of  the  contlict. 

Even  if  party  were  what  Burke  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  it  would  often  exclude 
tlie  best  administrators  from  the  public 
service ;  for  the  best  administrators  are 
often  men  with  little  turn  for  speculative 
politics,  and  are  as  likely  to  bo  found  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other.     The  greatest 
men    are    likely  to  be  excluded  from 
politics  altogether;  because  great  men 
will  not  submit  to  be  the  organs  of  nar- 
row judgments  and  the  instruments  of 
mercenary  aims.     "  The  madness  of  the 
many  for  the  gain  of  the  fow  "  is  a  defi- 
nition of  party  not  only  pointed  but 
true:  and  even  when  the  ambition  of 
the    few    is  generous,    for    the   many 
party  conflicts  are  little  better  than  mad- 
ness.     Party  consecrates  prejudice,  ap- 
plauds rancor,  stigmatizes  largeness  of 
view,  candor,  truthfulness,  as  derelic- 
tions of  tlie  party  faith.    It  divides  the 
members  of  a  community  whose  interest 
is  the  same,  and  who,  if  they  were  free 
to  form  their    opinions,  would    prob- 
bably  tend  to  agreement,  into  two  hostile 
camps  carrying  on  a  struggle,  which  if 
it  has  none  of  the  bloodshed,  has  a  good 
many  of  the  moral  evils,  of  civil  war.    It 
sets  a  premium  on  the  eloquence  of  ma- 
lignity, and  in  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land has  raised  men  who  had  scarcely 
any  other  qualification  to  places  in  which 
they  have  done  great  injury  not  only  to 
the  interests  but  to  the  honor  of  tbeir 
country. 

In  England  the  organization  of  party 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  less  complete 
than  in  some  other  countries  imder 
popular  government.  Till  lately,  the 
eleotiye  principle  itself  has  prevailed 
tbere^  as  haa  been  already  stated,  only 
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in  a  very  restriotod  form,  and  other 
conoectioDa  huve  a  good  deal  traversed 
Ihe  .lines  of  party,  and  interfered 
with  its  ascendancy.  Parllattieattiry 
elccUoas  come  at  long  intervals,  and, 
from  tho  freqnent  exercise  of  tlie  pte- 
TOgalive  of  di«soIutioD,  are  nuccrCain 
in  their  recnrrence ;  and  inuniclpat  &lac- 
tioDB  in  England  being  comparatively  de- 
void of  interest,  there  is  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  a  regular  party  organization  on 
foot.  The  English  EystQin  of  election 
also,  wliioh  is  unrestricted  with  regard 
to  the  coudidute's  place  of  residence,  ren- 
ders it  more  difficnlt  for  local  managers 
to  keep  nominations  in  their  hands. 
Dnt  when  party  organization  is  com- 
plete, tho  elector,  compelled  to  vote  at 
the  dictation  of  the  managers,  may,  like 
the  consIitDtioool  king,  fancy  that  he  ex- 
ercises political  power,  and  go  through 
the  forms  and  gesEnrea  of  sovereignty ; 
but,  like  tho  const! tnti on al  king,  he  is  in 
reality  a  pnppeL  With  electoral  liberty, 
general  ireedom  of  opinion  and  indepen- 
dence of  political  and  social  character 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  is  not  in 
any  open  preaching  of  imperialist 
doctrines,  so  mach  as  in  the  eaoroacli- 
nients  of  party  despotism  on  the  liberty 
of  Toting,  that  wo  should  look  for  the 
signa  of  the  decay  of  liberty  in  a  free 

Corroption,  like  faction,  beset  elective 
government  in  England  from  the  first. 
Before  we  are  half  throagh  the  reign  of 
William  the  Deliverer,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Glorious  Revolntion,  we  find  govern- 
;uent  systematically  bribing  members 
of  the  llonse  of  Commons.  The  name 
of  WalpWe  is  infamous,  perhaps  more 
infamons  than  it  deserves,  in  the  annsla 
of  cormplioo.  Not  only  the  secret  aer- 
vioe-moncy  and  the  vast  amount  of  sine- 
cnre  patronage,  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, with  peerages  and  other  honors 
then  in  the  hands  of  government, 
but  tho  public  service  and  even  the 
public  loans  were  prostituted  to  the 
pnrposes  of  bribery,  and  administrativs 
nbnses  were  thus  engendered  under  a  free 
government  little  less  flagrant  than  those 
which  had  disgraced  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  II.    In  England  tbey  have  now 


pretty  well  worked  off  the  grosser  forma 
of  Parliamentary  corruption.  In  this 
tboj  have  been  Mded  by  that  which  has 
hecn  an  evil  in  other  respects,  the  pinto-  , 
craiic  character  of  the  Houbo  of  Cora-, 
inons,  most  of  tho  members  of  which  arfll 
too  rich  to  care  for  a  bribe.  They  have^ 
also  been  aided  by  that  which  is  in  al' 
epects  an  unspeakable  blessing,  the 
ahuost  entire  removal  of  the  civil  service 
and  the  judiciary  from  tho  category  of 
party  spoils,  rotation  in  olSce  being  total- 
ly discarded,  and  even  the  patronage  of 
the  fij'st  appointments  greatly  reduced 
through  the  introduction  of  competitive 
examination.  At  the  time  of  the  , 
Sailroad  ifanio,  there  were  iitrong  ens- 
picions  of  direct  bribery  of  mombera 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons ;  ocrtainlf 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  dishonest  and  < 
even  corrupt  voting,  and  tho  experience  I 
of  that  period  strongly  suggested  that  the 
sort  of  legislation  in  which  the  lobbiea 
bave  nn  Interest  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
a  political  assembly,  but  committed  to 
professional  authorities  whose  integrity 
may  be  fortified  by  professional  interest 
and  honor,  who  may  tbemselves  be  re- 
Bponsible,  in  cose  of  misconduct,  tothesn- 
preme  government.  The  principal  bribes 
now  are  peerages  and  other  honors  which 
lave  a  special  value  for  rich  men  aspir- 
ing to  social  position.  In  England  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  it  isuot  among 
tlie  members  bat  in  the  constitaenales 
that  corroption  prevails.  Farliameut  leg- 
islates rigorously  against  it,  hut  legislate 
as  we  may,  while  politics  are  a  struggle 
for  office,  corrnptlon  in  sorao  form  will 
continue  to  exist. 

The  growth  of  Demagogisni,  again,  baa 
been  somewhat  susponded  in  England 
liy  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  and  by 
the  ascendancy  of  a  political  class. 
Party  leaders  have  made  unscrupalona 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  the  passions  of  assemblies, 
which,  like  larger  mosses  of  men,  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming  mere  mobs,  lint  there 
Iiave  been  comparatively  few  instances 
of  men  leaving  the  paths  of  industry  to 
make  politics  a  trade,  and  comparatively 
little  of  thopoblic  sycophancy  by  which 
(lemngogaes  may  close  the  ears  of  ana- 
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pgainst  tmtli  as  effectaitltj  as  coort- 

bj  their  flatterj  close  Che  ear*  of 

tnOBt  besotted  <les|Kit.     1'lie  weak 

lint  of  the  eleotive  systeiu  seenis  to  lie 

so  macli  in  the  choice  of  uteinben  as 

the   cLoice    of  caiididntes;  iu    tlio 

a  word,  rather  than  in 

elootion.     Once   place  the    right 

before  the  electors,  and  if  they 

of  oTcrafra  iQteiligence   and  hon- 

tlioj-    will    probably    elect  him. 

le  difficulty  ii  In  ^t  the  right  man 

them.    lie  will  not,  as  a 

loral  role,  come  forward  of  himself, 

generally    speaking  men  of  mach 

ith  of  clioracter  andlargencraof  mind 

rather  too  averse  from  these  com- 

jtioos  and  contentiona :  tbey  are  rather 

much  disposed,  as  an  ancient  phi- 

pher  Ray»,  to  stand  aside  under  the 

Iterofthe  wall  and  let  the  dnat  whirl 

there  !s  not  a  political  olnsa 

ignatedby  its  birth  for  public  life,  the 

been  funnd  prooticnil]'  in 

and    cancu^es,   machinery 

which  it  is  morally  iniposBible  that 

le  best  men  shonld  be  selected  to  rnlo 

the  state.    This  le  a  canker  nt  the  very 

root  of  the  system,  and  one  for  which  a 

remedy  has  not  yet  been  suggested  or 

perhaps  eren  sought.    A  really  free  and 

spontaneons  eievctse  of  their  power  of 

by  the  whole  body  of  electors 

:0  require  not  only  a  generd  in- 

;eiice  bnt  a  general  activity  and  in- 

politics  which  we  can  hardly 


o  find  in  the  n 


All  political  philosophy  is  summed 
the  words  of  Fym; "  TliO  best  form 
of  government  is  that  whicli  doth  actu- 
ate and  dispose  every  port  and  member 
of  astate  to  the  common  good."  Uni- 
versal  suffrage  eTpressing  the  free 
nud  rational  allegiance  of  the  whole  peo- 
,,ple  is  tlie  ouly  Just  and  stable  basis  on 
rUch  insUtntions  con  hereafter  rest; 
imunity  which  is  governed 
by  a  olaas  can  be  considered 
lily  indeed.  Elective  govem- 
~  icidcd  with  the  liigher  civil- 
fur  greater  moral  ef- 
forth  proportionately  no- 
tWiaay  other  ^stem.  Bnt  the 
«Ai«>«/t«f>r{lM'ljO«will  not  regiilato  itself, 


and,  for  want  of  regulation,  it  has  ii 
a  few  instances  wronght  it^  own  d^ 
struction.  Even  in  the  countries  wli«e 
the  succefs  of  the  elective  system  I 
been  greatest,  if  jou  snblract  the  o 
elements  of  well-being,  such  as  religioj 
intelligence,  and  indostry,  and  agmq 
the  good  done  by  political  agencies  ■ 
the  evil  done  by  faction,  domagogis|| 
and  corruption,  how  large  will  be  t' 
balance  of  good  which  will  re  ~ 

answer  to  this  question  is  the  test  otM 
political  system,  not  mere  declamatioj 
about  freedom. 

Faction,  demsgogitm,  and  corruptia 

cot  only  interfere  with  good  govern- 
ment ;  they  deprave  tbe  moral  life  of 
men  which  it  is  tlia  object  of  all  goveni- 
Tncnt  to  protect ;  and  if  they  are  not 
cured  or  mitigated,  the  time  v 
when  Humanity,  feeling  tliat  i 
interests  are  being  sscriSced  to  its  lower, 
will  arouse  itself  to  throw  off  an  intol- 
erable evil,  at  whatever  eEjiense  to  cher- 
ished ideas  and  institntions. 

England  moves  slowly;  but  tbe  dsy 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  her  statesmen 
will  be  compelled  to  tnke  up  organic 
questions.  The  Honso  of  Conimoiis  as 
at  present  constitntcd  is  not  lit  to  bo  the 
government.  Consistjng  of  630  mem- 
bers, it  is  too  large  for  deliberation.  The 
evil  organization  of  party  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  make  it  work  at  all.  Sut 
in  other  and  more  fundamental  re- 
spects it  hews  the  traces  of  its  original 
character  as  a  representation  of  tha 
counties  and  boroughs  snmmoned  occa- 
sionally and  for  a  thort  time,  not  to 
govern,  or  even  to  legislate,  bnt  to  grant 
the  king  money  and  at  tiie  same 
time  advise  him  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  It  is  summoned  and  dismissed 
nt  the  will  of  the  ministers  of  the  Cro 
llie  only  security  for  its  annual  c 
tion  being  Bu  indirect  one,  the  ni 
of  obtaining  fruin  it  supplies  to  de£ 
the  expenses  of  government  and  pay  tl 
annual  interest  on  the  delt.  It  ii 
abeyance  during  a  great  part  of  the  yeRi 
and  in  tbe  interval  between  a  disGolutiol 

and  a  freeb  election  ceases  altogether  U 

exist.  Thesystem  of  general  electionsis 
objectionable  both  as  changing  all  tho 
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■  inembora  of  Ibe  legislatara  at  onco  and 
u  giving  an  nndiie  ond  pernicious  <d- 
fluence  to  the  qnesiioii  or  cry  of  the 
boor:  it  opens  tlie  Siyudgaleiot  popn- 
lar  pasMDD,  instend  of  eqaablj  regi^tericig 
the  progress  of  jiiiblic  opiaioii.  Miltoa 
wu  qaito  in  the  ri^bt  when  be  conn- 
eelled  the  Long  Parliameot,  vhicli  had 
Uitn  made  iuelf  the  government,  lo  do 
away  with  dissulutions  aud generiJ elec- 
tiuDS,  tu  declare  itself  permanent,  and 
fill  Dp  Tocancies  in  its  body  lis  they  srose. 
Even  the  boura  of  session,  which  are  not 
the  bDsineas  bonrs  of  the  dny,  but  tliuse 
of  the  night,  when  busincirais  worstdone, 
denote  the  assembly's  iruperfect  recog- 
Dilion  of  its  present  fanctionB. 

I  have  said  that  England  hu  no  vtrit- 
teu  constitatiou.  At  one  period  of  her 
Iiistory,  aud  for  a.  short  time,  «he  had  a 
written  coustitntloB,  a  remarkable  docn- 
nient,  and  tlie  worl:.  of  no  ordinary 
Lands :  I  mean  the  Instrntncnt  of  Gov- 
ernment friimed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
associates  afier  the  cxecntioQ  of  Charles 
I.,  and  tiie  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Lordn.  Tho  constita- 
tion  emtHidled  in  the  Instrnment  of  Gov- 
eromeut  consisted  of  an  elective  Pro- 
lector,  a  Parliament,  and  a  Council  of 
Stale.  The  Protector  is  elected  for  life ; 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  also 
hold  their  ofSces  for  life;  and  when  n 
vacancy  occurs  tlio  Parli.inient  is  to  send 
np  six  oaniesi,  out  of  whicli  the  Council 
Miecl  tn'ii,  and  of  these  two  the  Pro- 
tector choKses  one;  so  that  the  Council 
would  lie  kept  prelty  well  in  liannony 
with  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector. 
The  powers  of  Icgialation  onJ  taxation 
were  vested  entirely  in  tho  ParliamMit, 
the  Protector  baring  a  tuspensiveve toon 
legislation  for  twenty  days  only.  The 
Oonncil  of  State  was  completely  associ- 
ated with  the  Protector  in  tlie,  conduct 
of  the  Fiecutive.  Aa  to  the  elective 
Protector,  tliere  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
it  j*  necessary  to  have  any  tiu^'le  licad 
of  the  state;  whether  the  supposed 
necessity  is  not  a  superstition  derived 
from  long  familiarily  wiili  monarchy; 
rliothiT  wo  should  not  be  better 
■vitlioiit  noy  greiit  priio  of  this  kinit  to 
Imolate  ihnt  which  requires  no  ttimn- 
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Ins — pergonal  ambition.  But  if  we  ore 
to  have  an  elective  bead,  theie  ure  ^oioe 
reasiins  for  preferring  one  ek-oled  fur 
life  to  one  elected  for  a  term  of  years: 
because  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
competition  for  this  prize  at  staled  intei^ 
val^  keeps  on  foot  party  organiziitione, 
infliimes  fiiction,  and  teuda  to  bring 
dangerous  questions,  which  might  otiier- 
wi^e  work  themselves  out  slowly  and 
quietly,  to  a  sudden  and  violent  iMtie. 
Tliat,  however,  which  mo^t  claims  at- 
tention in  the  system  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Government  is  thiit  it  is 
nut  a  party  system,  the  memtierg  of  the 
Council  of  Sttte  being  elected  under  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  render  if  impos- 
sible that  the  Council  should  become  ik 
cabinet  or  cabal.  It  would  not  ha  sur- 
prising if  the  minds  of  English  states- 
men sboold  one  day  revert  to  Ci'om- 
well's  constitution,  which,  though  pre- 
mature in  i(a  day  and  altered  almost  as 
soon  as  It  was  mnde,niay  not  be  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  present  age.  It  is  cnrious  to 
see  how,  with  the  rising  sscondancy  of 
the  political  principles  uf  which  Croiuwctl 
was  the  irapet^onation  in  bis  duy,  the 
figure  of  the  Protector  has  come  forth 
from  the  cloud  of  infumy  behind  which 
it  was  long  hidden  and  received  sgnin 
the  homage  of  the  national  heart.  0 

Tl>e  attempt  to  found  the  institutions 
of  the  future  will  be  made  in  England 
under  some  critical  coadjtiona,  part])>. 
common  to  her  with  other  nations,  parti] 
peculiar  to  herself.  Fecullai 
degree  at  least,  are  the  contrast  between 
the  ciiremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
the  presence  of  masses  of  want,  ignorance, 
and  criminal  prcpeiuity  close  to  the  slreets 
of  luxurious  palaces.  The  proletariat  U 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  great  American 
cities  and  to  relM  the  formidable  prohlcms 
connected  with  its  existence ;  and  this  is 
one  of  tho  most  important  elements  in 
the  change  which  haspaswd  over  Ameri- 
can societ  J  since  it  was  observed  by  Do 
TocquavUle.  Uut  in  EutlsEd  the  dan- 
ger is  St  its  height,  and  thongh  the  es-, 
plosive  forces  of  a  Faibenrg  Bt.  Antola* 
slumber  long.  In  a  day  of  revolntlonarJT 
excitcmtnt  they  may  awake.  Tliere  !■ 
u  peculiarity  bIi«  In  the  poIithMl  asped 
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tloQ  against  truth  as  effectually  as  coart- 
itn  hj  their  flattery  doM  tlie  ears  of 
tbe  most  besotted  Oc^pot.  Tlie  weak 
point  of  tlie  elective  svstem  seeius  to  lie 
not  BO  ranch  in  the  choice  of  inembers  as 
In  the  choice  of  candidates;  in  the 
nomioatiuD,  in  a  word,  rather  tlian  in 
the  election.  Once  plaoe  the  right 
man  before  the  electors,  and  if  they 
are  of  avoraae  intelligence  and  hon* 
estj  they  will  probably  elect  him. 
The  difGcolty  is  to  pet  the  right  man 
placed  before  them.  He  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  come  forward  of  himself, 
for  generally  speaking  men  of  much 
depth  of  character  and  largeness  of  mind 
are  rather  too  averse  Itom  tlieao  com- 
petitions aod  contentions:  they  ai'o  rather 
too  much  disposed,  as  an  ancient  phi- 
losopber  says,  to  stand  a^ida  under  the 
shelter  of  tLe  wall  and  let  tbe  dust  whirl 
by,  When  there  is  not  a  political  class 
deugoated  by  ils  birth  for  public  life,  the 
solution  has  been  found  practically  ia 
demagogism  and  caucuses,  machiDory 
by  wliich  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
the  best  men  should  be  selected  to  rnla 
the  state.  This  is  a  canker  at  the  very 
root  of  the  system,  and  one  for  which  a 
remedy  has  not  yet  been  suggested  or 
perhaijs  oven  sought.  A  really  free  and 
spontaneous  exercise  of  iheir  power  of 
choice  by  the  whole  body  of  electors 
teems  to  require  not  only  a  general  in- 
tfllligenoe  but  a  general  activity  and  in- 
terest in  polilics  which  wo  can  hardly 
eipect  to  find  iii  the  mass  of  men. 

All  political  philosophy  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Pym:"  The  best  form 
of  governmeot  is  tliat  whicli  dotli  actu- 
ate and  dispose  every  part  and  member 
of  astaie  to  tlio  common  good."  Uni- 
Tcrsol  snfirago  expressing  the  free 
and  rational  allegiiinceof  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  the  only  just  and  stable  baais  on 
which  institutions  can  hereafter  rest; 
and  no  community  wliiob  is  governed 
either  for  or  by  a  class  can  bo  considered 
a  community  indeed.  Elective  govern- 
ment has  coincided  with  the  higher  civil- 
iutioQ  ;  it  demands  fur  greater  moral  ef- 
fort and  brings  forth  proportionately  no- 
bler fruits  than  any  other  system.  But  the 
elective  principle  will  not  regulate  itself. 


and,  for  want  of  regulation,  it  ht 
a  few  instances  wrought  its  own  de- 
struction. Even  in  the  eoontrios  w^ere 
the  success  of  the  elective  system  hu 
been  greatest,  if  you  subtract  the  other 
elements  of  veil-being,  snch  as  reli^on, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  against 
the  good  done  by  political  agencies  act 
the  evil  done  by  faction,  demagogism, 
and  corruption,  how  large  niU  be  tha 
balance  of  good  which  will  reuinin  t  The 
answer  to  this  qneation  is  the  test  of  a 
political  svstem,  not  mere  declamations 
about  freedom. 

Faction,  demsgogism,  and  corruption, 
not  only  interfere  with  good  govern- 
ment ;  they  deprave  the  moral  )i&  of 
men  which  it  is  tlie  object  of  all  govern- 
ment to  pi'otect ;  and  if  they  are  not 
cured  or  mitigated,  tlie  lime  will  come 
when  Humanity,  feeling  that  its  higher 
interests  are  being  sacrificed  to  its  lower, 
will  arouse  itself  to  throw  off  an  intol- 
erable evil,  at  whatever  expense  to  cher- 
ished ideas  and  institutions. 

England  moves  slowly;  but  tbe  dsy 
cannot  be  fur  distant  when  her  statesmen 
will  be  compelled  to  take  up  organic 
questions.  The  Honse  of  Commons  as 
at  present  constituted  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
government.  Consisting  of  C50  mem- 
bers, it  is  too  large  for  deliberation.  Tho 
evil  organization  of  party  is  almost  io- 
dispensahle  to  make  it  work  at  all.  But 
in  other  and  more  fuodamenlal  re- 
spects it  bears  the  traces  of  its  original 
character  as  a  representation  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  sanimoned  occa- 
sionally and  for  a  t'hort  time,  not  to 
govern,  or  oven  to  legislate,  hut  to  grant 
the  king  money  and  at  ihe  same 
time  advise  him  as  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
people.  It  is  summoned  and  dismimad 
at  the  will  of  theminislers  of  tlie  Crown, 
t!ie  only  security  for  its  annual  conroca- 
tion  being  an  indirect  one,  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  from  it  supplies  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government  nud  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  debt.  It  is  in 
abeyance  during  u  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  tbe  interval  between  a  dissolution 
and  a  fresh  election  ceases  altogether  to 
eiist.  The  system  of  general  elections  is 
objectionable  both  as  changing  all  the 
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members  of  the  legialatiire 
aa  giving  on  noiJite  and  peruioiuus  IQ- 
flnenoB  to  tlie  question  or  cry  of  the 
hour:  it  opens  the  Buiidt*ates  of  popu- 
lar poBsion,  instead  of  equably  registeriog 
the  progreM  of  jjublic  opinion.  Milton 
wss  qaito  in  the  ri^ht  wlien  he  coun- 
selled tlie  Long  Purliament,  whtcli  had 
thtn  made  itself  the  government,  to  do 
awaj  with  di^olutions  onU gene rnl elec- 
tions, to  declare  itself  pernmnenl,  and 
fill  np  TBconciesin  its  bodyasthej  aroae. 
£vea  the  hours  of  Eession,  whloh  are  not 
the  bueiness  hours  of  the  day,  but  those 
of  the  night,  when  busine?^  is  worst  done, 
denote  the  assembly's  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  its  present  functions. 

1  have  said  that  England  has  no  writ- 
ten constitution.  At  one  period  of  her 
history,  and  for  a  short  time,  she  had  a 
writt^A-eOfT^titutioB,  a  remarkable  docu- 
p>e^,  and  the  work  of  no  ordinary 
-Viands :  I  mean  the  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment framed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
ssBocLites  after  the  cieotition  of  Charles 
I.,  and  tlie  abolition  of  tbe  monarchj 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  oonstitu- 
li on  embodied  In  the  Instrnment  of  Gov- 
ernment consisted  of  an  olcotivo  Pro- 
tector, a  Parliament,  and  a  Council  of 
State.  The  Protector  is  elected  for  life ; 
the  memberfl  of  the  Council  of  State  also 
hold  their  offices  for  life;  and  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  Parlinment  is  to  send 
np  six  names,  out  of  which  the  Council 
select  two,  and  of  these  two  tlie  Pro- 
tector chonses  one;  so  that  the  Council 
would  be  kept  pretty  well  in  harmony 
with  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector. 
The  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation 
were  vested  entirely  in  the  Parliament, 
the  Protector  having  atuspensivc  vetoon 
legislation  for  twenty  days  only.  The 
Council  of  State  was  completelj  associ- 
ated with  the  Protector  in  the.cnndnct 
of  the  executive.  As  to  the  elective 
Protector,  there  may  be  a  doabt  whetlier 
it  is  necessary  to  have  any  single  head 
ef  the  state ;  whether  the  supposed 
necessity  is  not  a  superstition  derived 
from  long  familiarity  with  monarchy; 
and  wbelhcr  we  should  not  be  belter 
without  any  grent  prize  of  this  kind  to 
Btimnlate  that  which  reqnires  no  ttlmu- 
voL.  VI. — 15 


lua — personal  ambition.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  an  electiTe  head,  theio  are  some 
rcBHiins  for  preferring  one  elected  for 
life  to  one  elected  for  a  term  of  years: 
because  t)ie  regular  recurrence  of  the 
conipetitii^n  for  Uiis  prize  at  stated  iuter- 
vaLi  keeps  on  foot  party  organ  iEutions, 
inflnmes  faction,  and  tends  to  bring 
dnogerons  qnestions,  which  might  othur- 
wi>^e  work  themselves  oat  slowly  and 
quietly,  to  a  Budden  and  violent  issne. 
That,  however,  which  mo.it  claims  at- 
tention in  the  system  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Oovemmcnt  is  thilt  it  is 
not  a  party  system,  the  members  of  tha 
Council  of  Stiite  being  elected  under  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  render  it  impos- 
sible tliat  the  Council  should  become  a  i 
cabinet  or  cabal.  It  would  not  he  sur- 
prising if  the  minds  of  English  siaies- 
mcn  should  one  day  revert  to  Crom- 
well's constitQtion,  which,  though  pre- 
niature  in  its  day  and  altered  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  made,may  not  be  so  unsuit- 
alile  to  the  present  age.  It  is  curlona  to 
see  how,  with  the  rising  ascendancy  of 
the  political  principles  of  which  Cromwell 
was  the  i rope rsa nation  in  his  day,  the 
figure  of  the  Protector  has  come  forth  , 
from  the  cloud  of  infumy  behind  which 
ic  was  long  hidden  and  received  agnin 
tlie  homage  of  the  national  heart,  f 

Tl>e  attempt  to  found  the  Institntions 
of  the  future  will  be  made  in  England 
under  some  critical  conditions,  pnrtly 
common  to  her  with  other  nations,  partly 
peculiarto  herself.  Peculiar  to  her,  in 
degree  at  least,  are  the  contrast  between 
tlie  extremeH  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
ttie  presence  of  masses  of  want,  ignorance, 
and  criminal  propensity  close  to  tbe  streets 
of  luxurious  palaces,  Tbe  proletariat  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  gi'eat  Americnn 
cities  and  to  raise  the  formidable  problems 
connected  with  its  existence  ;  and  this  is 
cue  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
tbe  change  which  has  passed  over  Ameri- 
cnn  society  since  it  was  observed  by  De 
Tocqueville.  But  in  Ensland  the  dan- 
ger is  at  its  height,  and  though  the  ei- 
ploslve  forces  of  aFaubenrg  St.  Antoine 
slumber  lung,  in  a  day  of  revolntinnury 
excitement  they  may  awake.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  also  in  the  political  aapert 
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L  ofthe  Trades-Oniona  in  Englfmd,  at  least 
l,a»  compared  witli  their  pulitical  napeet 
1  Id  this  countrj.  In  England  the  saflrage 
BO  \oag  withheld  from  the  nrtisaas 
I  that  Uiej  have  formed  polity  an  indus- 
I  trial,  with  objects,  lan-s,  and  a  govern- 
1  ment  of  ita  own  outaide  tlie  polity  of 
I  ttie  nation.  Such  a  power  can  hardly 
&il,  in  this  industrial  age,  in  M>me  way 
to  aff«ct  llie  conrse  of  pujiticul  progress. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  a  feataro  of  the 
BituatioD,  commoa  to  England,  with  all 
the  leading  natioDB,  is  the  critical  posi- 
tion, vrhicli  it  is  impassible  to  ignore,  of 
the  religious  faith  which  hns  hitherto 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  social  morality 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  piin- 
isliments  has  not  operated  with  all  the 
force  which  theologians  have  assumed ; 
bnC  nsraredly  the  inotires  which  have 
bitlierlo  led  the  mass  of  men  to  l^eep 
their  s«tflsh  passions  in  subordinaticm  lo 
the  common  good,  and  thereby  to  render 
government  other  than  tlint  of  mere  forco 
possible,  will  be  found,  if  analyzed,  to  be 
fnndamentally  religions.  The  connection. 
of  atheism  and  imporialisin  is  most 
marked  perhaps  in  Hobbes,  bat  it  is 
visible  tlirongh  the  whole  history  of  po- 
litiq^  philosophy.  Rntionnliam  has  not 
yet  developed  a  positive  side,  and  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  old  support  and 
the  growth  of  the  new,  there  may  he  nn 
interval  perilims  to  humanity.  On  the 
other  band,  the  influence  of  science  is 
beginning  to  tell  beneficially  on  politics. 


by  substituting  observation  for  assninp- 
tion  and  calm  investigation  for  pnrtj 
passion.  Tlie  rational  atndy  of  tibtorj' is 
at  so  a  now  and  beueScial  influence  in  the 
cane  of  all  public  men  wbt)  have  received 
a  good  politioal  education. 

There  are,  unhappily,  great  m asses  of 
ignorance  among  the  people  in  Eogluid ; 
and  even  the  new  possessors  of  wealth 
are  a  bad  political  class,  being  too  «om- 
mon1y  nncducaled,  not  only  in  the  first 
but  in  the  second  generation.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
highly-trained  political  intellect.  To  Ihii 
the  system  of  class  government,  in  other 
reapectSEo  injurious,  has  itself  been  con- 
ducive, by  dedicating  a  class  to  political 
life.  Tlie  comparatively  secure  tenure  of 
seats  in  Parliament  has  contributed  (o  the 
same  result.  Something  isafeo  due  per- 
haps to  the  system  of  College  Fellowships, 
wliicli  gives  yoyng  men  of  ability  IJie 
opportunity  of  oarrjing  their  3elf-*uItoro 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  univer- 
sity education.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
good  deal  of  independence  and  force  of 
political  character;  independence  and 
force  which  are  often  perverse  and  reac- 
tionary, bntsllll  independence  and  forc«. 
To  these  advantages  may  be  added  an 
immeuse  political  experience  and  tlie  t>a- 
lional  habits  of  mind  which  it  hoi  formed, 
England  will  probably  grapple  vigorous- 
ly with  the  tremendous  problems  which 
are  forced  npon  her,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  hoping  tJiat  she  will  work  out 
something  of  value,  not  for  herself  only, 
but  for  the  world. 


t  ETE*M. 


To  nialie  ice  by  steam  ;  to  cool  one's 
self  by  ligiiting  a  fire ;  in  a  word,  to  con- 
vert heat  into  cold,  is  a  problem  thatha? 
been  proposed  and  solved  by  modem 
science.  The  mere  sngfrestion,  the  bare 
statement,  of  this  pnradoxicnl  problem, 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind— a  revolution  in  human  ideas.  The 
old  olnhcinists  held  that  while  matter  is 


occult  qualities  of  coldness,  sharptie?fl. 


etc.,  arc  fised  and  immntftble.  

chemist  would  mure  readily  have  expeet^ 
ed  to  see  a  ma's  of  lead  converied  Into 
pure  gnid  than  to  see  ice  produced 
through  the  nconcy  of  fire.  The  modern 
ehemist,  on  the  other  hand,  relics  upon 
the  certainty  that  every  elementary  sub- 
stance will  always  remain  the  same  no 
matter  how  many  changes  may  bo  im- 
prcs^d  upon  it,  while  at  the  snme  time 
be  strongly  suspects  that  heat  nnd  cold, 
electricity,   magnetism,  light,  and  even 
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grnvity  iUet^  are  all  niercl;  condltioDa  of 
matter  that  ma;  be  oliaoged  at  wi]l  anil 
converted  thoune  into  iJie  other.  Toil- 
lustriite :  a  chemist  tatea  a  raass  of  lecd, 
and  by  allowing  certain  cbemical  agents  to 
net  apun  it,  ha  oauaes  it  to  pass  tnroiigh 
more  ohanges  than  ever  did  tlie  fabled 
Protons.  In  liis  bunds  the  solid,  Ehinin(r 
metal,  which  is  so  deose  that  ila  weiglit 
bos  heootne  n  proverb,  Iobcs  its  ifletalltc 
form  nod  beoomes  entire];  invisible. 
Then  it  changes  Buccesslvelj  to  n  white 
eh  alky  powder,  toadiLrkflakyiiina3,or  to 
a  beantiro!  orange  nigineot.  But  tlirough 
nil  these  changes  the  eye  of  the  chemist 
folloira  the  raasqnerador  and  penelrntea 
every  disguise.  Throngh  every  variatiou 
iit  form  the  lend  remnins  lead,  and  iit  any 
stage  of  the  proceaa  it  may  be  recovered 
and  exhlbitea  as  the  same  bright,  heavy 
metal  that  it  was  originally.  We  cnnnot 
change  it  into  silver,  or  gold,  or  iron. 
Lend  it  waa,  nnd  lead  it  will  remain. 

But  now  let  ns  take  a  fen  bars  of 
Bteel  lo  wiiich  the  property  known  as 
iiingneiisin  has  been  imparled.  They 
are  cold  and  dark,  and  they  may  be  han- 
dled without  imparting  any  peculiar  sen- 
sation. If,  however,  we  arrange  them  a 
peculiar  way  and  give  them  a  rapid  mo- 
tion, we  can  convert  this  motion  nod 
magnetism  into  light,  heat,  and  eleatri- 
oitj.  The  Htoel  bars  were  cold,  but  they 
give  to  two  wires  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  heat  tar  eicoeding 
that  of  the  tiercest  furnace ;  they  wore 
dark,  but  by  their  influence  a  tight  of  the 
most  dazzling  brilliancy  is  made  to  glow 
between  the  same  wires ;  the  bars  give 
HO  scnsutbn  vhcn  handled,  bat  these 
same  wirA  derive  from  them  power 
which  il  would  be  instant  death  to  en- 
counter. Here  we  have  heat,  light,  and 
electncity  prodaced  where  apparently 
no  heat,  lignt,  or  electricity  «ii8ted  be- 
fore ;  and  the  dii^covery  of  the  Idw  apun 
whicli  these  wondrona  manifestntions  ile- 
pend— the  law  of  the  correlation  of  the 
forces — is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  I3y  proper  ap- 
plications of  this  law,  the  same  tempest 
that  raises  the  ooean  in  billows  may  be 
made  to  illnminate  the  sea  and  give  to 
the  wandering  burk  a  warning  of  annk en 
reefs^  the  Bctinnof  afewpintsof  aoidon 
some  fragmenta  of  zinc  places  at  onr 
disposal  a  messenger  that  in  n  journey 
round  the  world  con  onlstrip  Ariel ;  and 
the  combustion  of  a  few  pounds  of  coal 
under  the  boiler  of  a  steani'engine  will 
enable  us  to  produce  ice  that  on  hot  and 
Holtry  dnyamaycool  tlie  lips  of  Uie  fever- 
ed patient.    As  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
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best  ilkstratioiie  of  the  practical  appHci 
tion  of  tlie  beautiful  law  that  we  have 
mentiiined,  wo  wilt  describe  it  at  U-ngth. 
At  an   en rly  period  in  the  histiiry  of 
civilization  it  waa  known  that  a  |ier- 
Bon  wearing  wet  clothes  became  very 
rapidly  and  vary  powerfolly  ohilled;  but 
it  was  not  ontil  the  days  of  Dr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  the  caoM  of  this  rapid 
chilling  WAS  discovered.    He  fonnd  that  y 
in  order  to  convert  one  ponnd  of  wat 
ttt  21S°  Fahr.  into  steam  at  the  same  te: 
perature,  it  required  six  and  a  half  titx 
Ma  much  beat  as  is  sntBcient  to  ruiee  o 
pound   of  water  from   62"  to  312".     In 
other  words,  he  found  that  one  ponnd  of 
steam  at  212°  coniuined  as  much  heat  as 
would  suffice  to  raise  six  and  a  half  pounds 
of  water  from  62°  to  312".    Taking  a 
ponnd  of  eteaiu  at  213"  and  adding  to  It 
six  and  a  half  poanda  of  water  at  ti2°,  we 
get  seven  and  a  htdf  poonda  of  boiliOE    ' 
water,     Tliia  was  a  wonderful  discovery,  1 
and  led  to  s<ime  very  cnrious  results  i 
Those  that  reflected  deeply  on  tha  sub-  I 
ject  saw  at  once  that  if  a  vessel  should 
contain  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  water  at 
62°  and  half  a  poundof  ibis  liquid  should 
bo  suddenly  converted  into  steam  or  va- 
por, this  vapor  would  abstract  »a  much 
neat  from  the  remaining  liquid  that  the 
tvhole  would  bo  frozen.     The  diOiculty 
was  to  find  a  means  of  suddenly  convert- 
ing a  auffiuient  amount  of  the  water  into 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  tops  of 
very  high  mouutaina  it  is  very  difficult 
to  oook  eggs  and  potatoes  in  (he  ordi- 
nary way.  The  water  may  boil  and  the 
eggs  may  be  tumbled  about  in  the  boil- 
ing liquid  daring  the  legitimate  "  three 
tniuuics,"  but  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  the 
eggs  will  be  far  from  "done."  A  much 
longer  time  must  be  allowed,  and  even' 
then  the  eggs  will  not  be  very  hard.  If, 
now,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  all 
thii,  we  examine  the  water  with  a  ther- 
mometer, we  will  And  that  it  is  boiliag. 
or  in  other  words  it  is  passing  off  into 
steam,  at  a  temperature  far  below  212°. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  at  these  great  eleva- 
tions the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ia 
moah  less  than  in  the  lower  regions. 
But  this  dimicished  pressure  we  can  pro- 
duce by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and 
when  we  do  so  the  water  gives  otl"  steam 
very  rapidly  and  becomes  very  ouid,  but 
it  does  not  freeze;  fur  as  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  oil  removed  from  the  glass  ves- 
sel or  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  vupor 
of  water  rises  and  Slls  it,  the  process  is 
brought  to  a  oliise,  and  we  cannot,  as  a 
general  ihiug,  remove  the  wat«ry  vapor 
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with  Bufticient  rnplilii;  hy  means  cf  the 
punip  alone.  But  il.  liappvns  thai  some 
subaianoeii,  ench  as  verv  tirj  oat-meat, 
(ind  partiunlurlj  oil  of  vitriol,  hove  anch 
a  powerFul  attraction  for  water  that  Ihej 
remove  it  verj  rapidly  from  any  ciinfineii 
atinoapLere  in  whicb  they  may  be  placed. 
Indeed,  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  as  it  is  called 
])j  vhemhts,  eulpburio  acid,  lina  audi  a 
powerfnl  attraotion  for  watery  vapor 
that  it  condenses  it,  comliines  wjth  it, 
ami  becomes  very  hot.  So  powerrul  is 
this  affinity,  that  if  we  lake  a  jar  of  cold 
acid  and  an  equal  jar  of  ice-cold  water 
anil  mil  them  together,  they  will  hecome 
boiling  hot.  If,  now,  weplaceeome  of 
this  acid  in  t!ie  receiver  along  with  tb« 
water,  as  fast  as  the  vupurof  water  ri^es 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  acid  and  tLo 
water  will  continue  lo  give  off  fresh 
vapor  until  its  temperature  has  been  re- 
duced before  the  vaporing  point  This 
point  is  never  reached,  however,  until 
the  water  has  been  frozen.  In  this  way 
it  is  eaKj  to  make  ire  in  a  warm  leotnre- 
room,  and  this  was  the  method  after 
which  Leslie,  the  inventor  of  the  air- 
pomp  that  bears  hia  narao,  proposed  to 
manufacture  ice  for  sale.  But  the  pro- 
cess is  too  difficult  and  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  ita  being  used  for  any  tiling  but 
an  experiment. 

There  are  other  liquids  besides  water, 
however,  and  these  liciuids  boll  at  tem- 

fieratnres  which  differ  between  wide 
imits.  The  shining  metal,  mercury,  re- 
quires a  temperature  600"  above  zero  to 
make  it  boil,  and  liquid  carbonic  acid 
boils  at  a  temperature  80°  ieloK  zero. 
In  otherword^,  it  requires  a  temperature 
of  60°  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  a  liqoid. 
When  the  temperature  rl^es  above  this 
point,  it  passea  off  rnpidly  in  the  form  of 
'carbonic  acid  sieum  or  vapor,  or,  as  it  in 
more  generally  called,  carhonie  acid  gaa. 
And  in  thuspassing  off  into  vapor,  it  car- 
ries off  so  much  heat  that  the  vesael  that 
contained  it  is  rendered  eioeedingly  cold, 
so  very  cold  that  we  have  hardly  any 
idea  of  the  temperature  that  may  be  ihua 
produced.  Mercury  exposed  to  such  a 
temperature  becomes  ^olid,  and  we  have 
taken  it  in  this  condition  and  hammered 
it  oat  on  an  anvil,  as  if  it  had  beea  a 
piece  of  lead  or  tin.  When  frozen  in  a 
long  paper  gutter,  the  mercury  may  be 
moulded  into  a  slender  bar  that  may  be 
teized  by  a  pair  of  wooden  forceps  and 
twisted  and  tied  in  a  knot.   And  to  show 


that  the  temperature  of  this  frozen  mer' 
cury  is  far  below  any  thing  that  occun 
ill  ordinary  eiperience,  if  we  apply  it  to 
the  hand,  it  will  bum  and  di-itroy  tlit 
flesh  as  tffeclnally  as  wouU  a  red-hoi 
iron,  while  a  piece  of  common  ice  will 
melt  it  as  quickly  8sn  ied-h(>t  bar  of  imu 
would  melt  a  rod  of  lead. 

But  liquid  carbonic  acid,  iillhongh  It  is 
capabk  of  producing  such  low  tempera- 
tures, is  not  available  f  >r  pr.ictical  pnr- 
Coses,  and  consequently  other  liqnidshave 
een  resorted  tii,  such  as  ether,  ammonia, 
and  some  of  the  products  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  petroleum.  When 
these  liqnids  are  employed  an  air-pump  is 
nlways  used,  and  of  course  on  ibe  large 
scale  a  ateam-engine  is  used  to  dtiv«  the 
air-pump.  The  process  is  os  follows: 
the  water  to  be  frozen  having  been 
placed  in  vessels  made  of  sheet-roetal  so 
that  the  heat  may  be  rapidly  condacied 
away,  these  vessels  are  surrounded  with 
the  freezing  liquid,  which  may  be  elber, 
ammonia,  cryogene  or  any  other  available 
fluid.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that 
while  the  mouths  of  the  freezing  boxes 
are  open  to  the  air,  the  liquid  that  anr- 
rounds  tbeir  outer  surface  is  contained  in 
an  air-tight  receivor.and  from  thisreceir- 
crtheairandvBporiseihaustedbymeana 
of  an  air-pump.  Tlie  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  soon  lowers  the  temperature  so  far 
that  the  water  freezes,  and  ice  is  thns  pro- 
duced. To  prevent  any  loss  of  the  freez- 
ing liquid,  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged 
that  the  sdme  pump  that  eihauslB  on  one 
side  condenses  on  the  other.  The  vapior 
of  the  liquid  is  therefore  powerfully  com- 
prefstd  and  re-convorted  into  a  liquid 
which,  alter  being  cooled,  b  again  parsed 
into  the  refrigerator  to  be  used  over 
again.  We  say,  after  it  has  been  eoch^  ; 
for,  after  compression  to  the  liquid  form 
it  is  very  hot.  And  thus  the  stesm-engioe 
goes  on  with  its  ceaseless  pulse,  transter- 
ringthe  heat  from  one  side  of  the  machine 
to  the  other ;  taking  it  from  t)ie  water  iu 
the  imperceptible  condition  of  latent  heat 
contained  in  a  subtle  vapor,  and  reppo- 
dncing  it  on  the  othersideas  sensible  beat 
that  warms  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  latent 
has  been  condensed.  On  the  latter  side 
it  is  dissipated,  carried  off,  and  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  the  water 
from  which  it  was  taken.  And  in  this 
simple  manner  is  ice  manufactored  by 
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We  should  like  to  know  lioff'fBr  a 
writer  in  tbe  last  Cattiolie  WorU,  wlio 
diacnssei  "  The  Character  of  the  Catho- 
lic,"— meaning  tlio  EoinaDigt — '■  in  tLo 
Nineteenth  Centory,"  repreients  the 
optnions  of  his  scrt  in  Ihia  c^unli?. 
He  appears  to  havo  ja»t  tumbled  out  of 
Mime  forgotten  bos  of  the  Inqaisition, 
or  to  have  been  dug  up  in  one  of  the 
liomau  catacombs.  Hie  subject  is  the 
"  relations  of  the  Catholic  of  to-dn/  to 
ilia  race,  hia  coantry,  his  age,  and  the 
particular  order  and  condition  denomi- 
nnted  progress,"  and  he  treats  it  as  it 
inighthavobeen  treatedbjamoukof  the 
ninth  or  fourteenth  centarj.  Uia  theory 
of  liis  church,  and  of  its  supri'mac; 
orer  all  other  churches,  al!  states,  and 
all  individuals,  is  the  extreme  of  ultra- 
montnnism,  against  which  not  onl;  tbe 
whole  Pro testaat  world,  but  the  Catho- 
lic libernla,  have  contended,  for  agea. 
AaminiiDg  that  bis  religion  ia  perfect,  or 
rather  that  his  anderstondiog  of  what 
religion  is,  ia  perfect;  that  it  consists  in 
a  certain  irarautable  organic  law  which 
nobody  need  miatake  bocaose  an  in' 
fallible  expounder  of  it  resides  at  Rome, 
he  clilims  for  it  an  absolute  perfection, 
as  theology,  aa  philosophy,  as  morality, 
aud  aa  "  the  only  rule  for  private,  public, 
and  political  cnnduct."  All  human 
govemmeot,  "  whether  of  patriarch, 
[irophet,  prieaC,  king,  chieftain,  pope, 
bishop,  emperor,  or  fioople  in  organized 
aseembly,"  rests  upon  this  organic  law, 
which  has  the  omnipotent  God  for  its 
founder  and  the  Boman  Church  for  ita 
Boie  and  unerring  interpreter.  "The 
Catholic  Chnrch,"  we  ore  told  in  a  pas- 
sage which  the  most  grandiloquent  of 
sophomores  will  envy,  "The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  medium  and  channel 
through  which  tbe  will  of  God  is  es- 
presaed.  The  chain  of  communication, 
composed  of  the  triple  strand  of  revels- 
tion,  inspiration,  and    faith,    atretches 


underneath  the  billows  of  eternity  to 
the  shore  of  time,  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  the  cbiiir  of  Peter.  'The  finger 
of  the  Pope,  like  the  needle  in  the  cntn- 
pa.>s,  invariably  polnta  to  the  pole  of 
eternal  truth,  and  the  mind  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  is  as  certain  to  reflect  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  a»  the  mirror 
at  one  end  of  a  submarine  cable  to  indi- 
cDte  tbe  electric  signal  made  at  the  other. 
The  will  of  God  is  expreaaed  as  plainly 
through  the  cliurch  aa  it  was  through 
Uosea  and  the  tablea  of  the  law.  It  is 
distinct,  deHnite,  intelligible,  and  precise, 
and  we  are  hound  to  eiecute  the  will 
thus  eipressed,  and  act  in  the  light  of 
the  intoiligence  thua  supplied." 

Jesus  Christ  used  to  tell  his  dieciples 
"  til  aeorch  the  Scriptures,"  because  they 
testilied  of  Him,  tfho  was  "the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  8L  Haul,  too, 
thought  that  creation  bore  wirness  to 
the  perfection  and  designs  of  Deity ;  and 
St.  Peter  proclaimed  that  God  wna  no 
respecter  of  persons,  bat  that  in  every 
nation  ho  that  feareth  Dim,  and  worketh 
rigbteousneas,  is  accepted  witli  Him; 
hut  (hia  new  apoatle  changes  all  that. 
Ood  can  only  be  approached  through  a 
speak  in  g-trum  pot,  preserved  ot  Borne, 
and  the  glorious  snulight  of  the  gospel  is 
nothing  to  tbe  phosphoric  brilliancy  of 
old  decayed  wood. 

All  good  Catholici,  especially  those 
who  are  voters,  are  bound  to  oot  in  all 
things  according  to  the  will  of  God,  i.  e. 
of  ibe  Pope,  Vbo  la  hia  only  month- 
piece.  Marriages  even  contracted  with- 
out [tie  aasent  of  his  chnrch,  are  very 
corrupt  and  flimsy  affiurs ;  all  science 
and  education  which  is  "  anoatholic"  is 
also  godless ;  and  the  state  or  nation  is 
in  its  very  nature  godless  and  material, 
having  no  rights  but  "  by  permission  of 
superior  authority,"  i.  o.  our  writer's 
church,  "  The  supremacy  asserted  for 
the  church  in  matters  of  education  im- 
plies the  additional  and  cognate  fanotion 
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of  the  oenaoraliip  of  ideas,  and  the  right 
lo  eiamine,  anil  approve  or  disnpproTe 
all  books,  pvblications,  wrilmi;9,  and 
DttprsDces  intended  for  public  instruc- 
tion, eDiigliteiiment,  or  entertiUBmeilt, 
and  the  Bupervision  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment"! Not  oulj  publiahers  but  etli- 
lors,  not  only  editors  but  preitchers,  not 
onlv  preaohers  bnt  peddlers,  sot  on); 
peddlers  bat  actors,  circus-riders,  and 
mountebanks,  roust  he  made  amenable 
to  the  Fope,  who  vill  ci'Dsult  Heurcn 
tliroiigh  his  private  »pealf lag-tube,  bb  to 
the  lawfulness  of  tlieir  onllings.  In  fact, 
all  the  gnvernmonta  of  Uie  world  should 
be  modelled  itpon  that ''  temporal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
wLicli  is  to-d3f  the  best  in  the  world," 
— that  is,  of  ft  governraent  which  is 
upheld  hj  spiea  and  secret  agents,  and 
could  not  b£t  a  week  but  for  foreign 
bajonets. 

Our  autlior,  of  course,  longs  for  the 
da;  when  the  same  "  Head  of  the 
Chnrch  loaj  ogain  become  tlie  acknow- 
ledged bead  of  the  reunited  fumilj  of 
GhrL^tiaq  nalioDS ;  the  arbiter  and  judge 
'  between  princes  and  peoples,  between 
,  government  and  government,  the  ei- 
ponent  of  Bupremejastice  and  the  high- 
est law,  in  all  important  questions  at&ct- 
ing  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  comronnities  and  individuals"! 
fPonld  OUT  resdera  know  what  these  fine 
phrases  mean?  Let  us  quote,  in  order 
to  illustrate  them.  Father  Gratrj's  ana- 
lysis of  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  isaned 
when  the  kind  of  kgislation  which  the 
the  CalAolie  World  applauds 
in  vogue  than  it  is  just  now. 
"We  extract  it  from  the  third  of  bis  late 
tlie  Bishop  of  Halints,  in 
■which  he  opposes  the  proposed  enact- 
ment of  the  dogma  of  infuliibititj. 

I.  Considering  tbat  tlie  Kontan  Pon- 
f'iiS  possesses  the  plenilode  of  power  over 
i«Tery  realm  and  every  nntion,  that  he 
■lone  upon  earth  judges  all  and  is  jndgod 
by  no  one  whomsoever. 

"II.  We  renew  all  sentences  of  es- 

communicatiun  which   tiave   ever  been 

directed  against  heretics,  of  whatsoewr 

■-"dliion,  were  they  Bishops,  Patriarchs, 

yet,  were  they  Kings  or  Emperors. 


"  HI.  Bat  since  spiritual  penftltica  are 
not  sufficient,  wo,  in  tho  plenitude  of  the 
apcstolic  power,  sanction,  establish,  A- 
cree  and  ilrfine  by  the  present  Conslitn- 
tion,  whicli  shall  be  forever  in  force, 
that  all  persons,  Bishops,  or  Cardituts, 
and  others,  Frincts,  Kings,  or  Eroperois, 
who  ahall  be  convicted  of  schism  or 
heresy,  shall,  over  and  above  the  afore- 
said fpiriinal  penalties,  iueur  by  the  very 
faotfiind  vcitbont  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing, tlie  loss  of  all  honor,  of  all  power, 
of  all  authority,  of  every  principality, 
dnkedoii),  royalty,  empire,  and  shall  be 
forever  deprived  and  incapable  of  re- 
snming  tliem.  But  furthermore,  they 
are  to  be  hild  as  '■'relapud,^'*  as  if  con- 
demned for  the  Bi'cond  time,  as  if,  al- 
ready convicted  cf  heresy,  they  had 
already  abjured  and  then  bllea  into  it 
again,  fnrtliennore,  tliey  are  tc  be 
given  over  bi  tho  sccnlnr  arm  in  order  to 
be  panished  by  the  penalties  of  the 
except  tliat,  nhen  truly  penitent, 
are  to  he,  by  the  clemency  and  bolgi 
of  the  Uoly  See,  committed  to  a  mi 
tery  to  do  penance  there  upon  bread  and 
water  for  life.  And  they  are  In  be  other- 
wise regarded  es  relapsed  heretic*  by 
nil  men  nf  CTcry  grade.  They 
treatei!  as  such,  shunned  aa  sncb,  and 
prived  of  every  consolation  of  biUDBBil 

"■IV.  And  aa  to  ecclesiastical  hei 
possessed  by  them,  they  shall  htei 
ferred  on  othn-s  at  the  proper  time. 

"  V.  As  to  those  who  shall  dare  to 
ceive,  defend,  favor  the  aforesaid  eoi 
demneil,  to  accord  them  eonlldcnoe, 
join  in  their  doctrines,  they  themselves 
ahall  incur,  ip»o  faetv,  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.      They   sbalt  be  de- 
clared infamous,  they  shall  be  depri^ 
of  every  right,  the  right  to  testify, 
convey   by   will,   to    inherit, 
owee  them  any  thing  or  is  held  to 
liable  to  them  in  aught.     If  they  are 
jadges,  their  decieions  are  null ;  advo- 
cates,   their    advocacy  rannot    be    re* 
ceived ;   notaries,   the   at 
ments    mnde    by   them 

•  For  Ih>  relipicd,  I'hr  pun 
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inv&liU;  if  tbey  are  BUhopa,  PatriarohB, 
Primales,  Princes,  or  EiQgs,  their  estatea, 
tbeir  domainB,  their  realms  become  public 
property,  and  f&Il  to  the  first  o<Miijpaat, 
proTided  that  tbe  occapaat  be  in  the 
ftith,  unity,  and  obedience  of  the  Huly 
Boman  0 Lurch. 

"  VI.  To  which  wo  odd,  that  if  ever  st 
any  time  it  be  diacovered  that  a  Ijishop, 
Archbishop,  Primate,  were  it  the  Rotnao 
Foatiff  himselr,  hod  before  his  elevatioa 
tlBllea  into  bereey,  or  ioto  some  deviatioa 
from  Uie  Gatholia  faith,  aaeh  an  one  is 
informed  that,  thereafter  hia  ordinatioD 
and  btseleTation  ar«  null,  without  value, 
invalid.  lie  ia  neither  Bishop,  nor 
Cardinal,  nor  Pope,  and  all  hia  acta, 
raiaiatralioua,  fiinctiona,  words,  dis- 
courses, acts  of  admiDistmtloD,  are 
absolately  null  and  of  na  value  and  do 
not  confer  oa  any  one  any  tilte  or  any 
ripht* 

'■  YII.  They  are  all  to  ha  LelJ  aa  pa- 
gans, publicans,  heretics. 

"VIII,  But  wo  decree  oil  this,  not- 
withstanding nay  apostolic  Constitution, 
notwithstandingeveryother  decree  bear- 
ing on  opposite  sense,  of  our  certain 
knowledge  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
npoBtolio  power,  notwithstanding  every 
article  of  right  contained  in  tho  Corpiu 
jvril,  notwithstanding  every  promise  or 
even  every  oath,  made  by  no  matter 
whom  or  by  ourtelvos.  From  every 
thing  of  which  sort  we  release  unrselves 
eipressly,  but  for  this  one  matter  only, 
and  only  for  this  time. 

"  IX.  And  we  desire  that  all  those  to 
whom  it  appertains  ahould  take  cogni- 
aanco  of  these  aposlolio  letters,  and  that 
they  should  be  nfGxed  to  the  doors  of 
the  Basilica  of  SL  Peter,  to  the  apostolic 
nhancellerie,  "in  ncie  cam  pi  Flo  rite,"  etc. 

"  X.  That  no  man  dare  to  oppose  in 
any  manner  this  decree,  under  penalty 
of  incurring  the  indignation  of  Almighty 

■  Fron  this  It  Mlowi  thit  If  It  bo  dlfeonrnd 
thU  M  Uitliop  Qreren  n  Pops,  heton  b\t  proniD- 
tloD,  hull  In  augbt  dftTlfttcd  from  the  CothaLLa 
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Ifr.  Billow  made  a  long  address  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society  to  ahow  that 
the  United  States  bad  never  fully  ac- 
quitted themsohea  of  the  debt  which 
they  inenrrod  to  Bean ui arch n is  during 
the  Revolution.  A  committee  of  that 
Society,  if  wo  mistake  not,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  point, 
and  to  thom  we  commend  a  brief  state- 
ment which  we  find  in  a  f  >ot'note  to 
George  Sumner's  Fourth  of  July  omiion, 
delivered  before  the  autboritioa  of  Bos- 
ton in  18B0.  George,  it  wilt  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  brother  of  Obarles,  the 
disiingnished  Senator.     He  says : 

"As  the  recent  biograidier  of  fiean- 
marchaia,  M.  de  Lomfnie,  ha»  charged 
the  United  Stales  witli  ingratitude  to 
him,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
state,  that,  having  drawn  tlie  nttention 
nf  his  executor  to  the  first  accnsations 
of  M.  de  Lomfinie,  in  the  Heeut  det  Deux 
Mondet.  that  gentleman  declared  to  mo 
that  every  Just  claim  of  Ocdumaroliaia 
had  been  '  fully,  largely,  and  generonsly 
paid  by  the  United  States,'  and  this 
declaration  lie  oSiered  to  repeat,  in  his 
official  capacity,  before  a  Notary  Publlo." 

Herweoo,  the  German  poet,  in  his 
pretty  little  poem  entitled  "My  Last 
Hour,"'  wishes  that  he  miglit  vaniah 
btim  the  earth,  like  the  gale's  dying 
breath,  or  like  tbe  laat  red  gleam  of  the 
evening,  or  like  tbe  perfume  of  flowers 
rising  on  the  incense-laden  lur,  or  like 
the  morning  dew  which,  the  first  sun- 
beams drink,  or  like  the  plaintive  tone 
which  swells  and  <lics  upon  the  strings 
of  the  harp,  or  like  a  brilliant  star 
which  sinks  away  into  the  etill  blue 
depths  of  the  heavens,  slu'ouded  by  an 
eternal  and  unfading  glory.  What  he 
tbus  wished  for  himself  has  been  the 
fate  of  Dickens,  as  wngnlarly  fi)rtunale 
in  the  suddenness  and  placid  quietude 
of  his  death  as  he  was  successful  in  tbe 
rApid  rise  and  glorious  culmination  of 
his  career.  Like  tbe  dew,  like  the  flow- 
er, like  the  tone  of  music,  like  the  star, 
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'  lie  glai^dened,  refreshed,  and  blessed  us, 
and  then,  like  them,  vanished  in  &  mo- 
ment, to  be  Ken  no  more,  though  never 
to  be  forgotl«a. 

The  uuivers&l  outburst  of  eulogy 
which  has  followed  his  departure,  in 
both  bemi^hercs,  and  which  baa  come 
from  ftll  clasaeB  of  people,  has  left  little 
or  nothing  more  to  bo  Baid,  Pulpit 
uid  press,  all  over  the  world,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  saj 
good  and  kindly  things  of  the  beat  and 
kindliest  of  authors.  What  other  cnan, 
living  at  the  time  he  lived,  and  dying 
when  he  did,  could  have  awakened  such 
a  general  and  sincere  czpression  of  love, 
admiration,  gratitnde  for  the  good  lie 
had  done  and  the  pleasure  he  had  dif- 
AiBcd,  or  such  a  heartfelt  lament  for  bis 
untimely  departure  t  Was  there,  in  M 
the  range  of  the  world's  distinguished 
men,  among  its  atatesmcn,  its  philoso- 
phers, its  philanthropists,  one  who  had 
created  for  himself  so  warm  and  friend- 
ly a  feeling  in  the  heart  of  so  vast  a 
variety  of  persona  ?  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned, 
cnltiratcd  and  uncultivated,  alike  felt 
for  the  witty  Boa,  for  the  generous,  sym- 
pathetic, exhftUBtlces,  inimitable  Dick- 
9,  who  bad  soothed  and  relieved  so 
I  toany  of  tbeir  sad  houK,  who  had  ei- 
■  mlted  their  minds  with  so  many  fine  and 
coble  sentiments,  who  had  given  them 
so  many  new  acquaintances  with  whom 
to  laugh  or  cry,  and  who  hod  made  the 
world  for  all  of  them  so  much  sweeter 
and  pleasantcr  a  place  to  live  in — all, 
we  say,  felt  bis  death  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement, in  a  nearer  and  tenderer 
sense  than  often  happens. 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  said  in  the 
way  of  eulogy  (criticism  would  now  be 
out  of  place),  but  a  word  may  be  add- 
to  act  him  right,  if,  perchance,  he 
,s  still  wrong,  with  any  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  public.    Tlie  last  time  we  saw  him 
in  the  little  office  of  his  weekly 
paper    in    Catharine-street,    near    thn 
Strand,  London.     He  was  then  but  a 
few  weeks  returned  from  America,  and 
lie  was  full  of  gratitude  and  lively  re- 
membrance of  the  kindness  with  wluch 
he  bnd  been  received  on  his  second 
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viiit.  He  Beemcd  to  feel  that  he  had 
once  done  the  American  pciple  a  great 
injustice,  and  to  be  eager  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  the  lavish  and  enthu- 
fliiistic  praise  which  he  heaped  upon  the 
country,  and  the  generous  cordiality 
with  which  he  welcomed  all  individual 
Americans,  who  came  properly  intro- 
duced, to  his  attentions.  In  bis  private 
conversation,  more  than  in  any  of  his  , 
published  expressions,  be  bore  witness 
to  tbe  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
nation,  and  to  tbe  better  characteristics 
of  it,  which  on  his  first  vital  he  had 
overlooked  or  slurred.  He  was  prompt 
to  admit,  not  merely  that  we  had 
changed  in  the  interval  of  his  two  vis- 
its, but  that  be  bad  been  miatakeu  in 
his  estimate  of  what  we  were;  and  the 
frankness  of  tbe  avowal  dissroied  at 
once  any  prqndice  that  one  might  have 
contracted  from  tbe  perusal  of  Chuzzle- 
wit  or  the  American  Ifotes. 


Wllb  lenti  uni!  laogbltr, 
En  With  onr  Lmrnil-mntb  wi  proadly  cUlmtil 


Call  blm  Dm— tliyt  on  onr  vnnl  (Qt  blm 

la  BBrller  dsji,  vbvn  flnt  we  eaogbt  tbg  gloiy 

Jon  riJnuafriDBthrooBli, 
The  Undsnit  utlenince— the  nreit  itorj 

Ai  litOo  cbildMO.  by  Ibeir  motbor  mted, 

Grodp  sattlj  ronod 
To  boar  her  flcria  a'er  bi>d  o'er  repnlcd, 

Wllb  Biro  ptofoiuid. 
While  memury  hriega  buck  dnaini  ot  Joy  uu 

E'on  u  hf  wilM, 
We  gathered  lU  bie  fitet— from  bu  eompletAiieia 
Oni  iton  be  ailed. 


In  all  hie  crMdi. 
He  loudied  ihe  *DtId>>  cold  bnrt,  nod  U  bati 


Aj  libe  an  anial.  Tirltcns  Hub  dmlllng 

With  hiodlf  fiuxi. 
He  IK  the  Si«  ot  loTo,  UenTea'i  »aU 
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Euth'i  libon  < 
Iha  icnphi  Is  thi 


It  would  be  a  double  injastice — aa 
injmticQ  to  &rt  in  New  York,  and  an 
injustice  to  the  reitdera  of  the  Sct-ue 
InUmationaU — to  let  pass  unchallenged 
s  brief  and  in  adequate,  ^ni  ore,  in  some 
respects  an  erroneous— estimate  of  the 
rank  and  value  of  American  artists  who 
have  naturally  made  New  York  tho  art- 
centre  of  the  New  Worid. 

The  claaslBcation  of  names  in  the 
correspondence  from  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bet-ae  InUrnationaU  (No, 
6}  for  June,  is  misleading,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  correct  it  by  making  a  brief 
Htatcment  in  keeping  with  the  acturil 
character  and  undLeputed  merit  of  New 
York  artists,  rather  than  by  making 
what  might  seem  invidious  criticisms 
upon  the  artists  mentioned  in  lettre  de 
Nea  Tifrh,  without  any  indication  cif  n 
true  sense  of  their  place  in  and  relation 

We  hare  to  inform  the  Revwi  Interna- 
tionale that,  while  the  hranchea  of  his- 
torical and  genre  painting  are  meagrely 
illustrated  by  American  artists,  their 
full  force  may  be  said  to  be  expended 
in  landscape-painting. 

There  are  three  distinct  currents  of 
art  in  New  York.  First,  the  old  and 
conventional  and  feeble,  and  on  which 
floats  the  traditional ;  this  is  chiefly  il- 
lustrated and  sustained  by  the  older 
members  of  tho  National  Academy  of 
Design,  Second,  the  personal,  the  natu- 
ral— an  art  which  springs  (rom  the 
painter's  individual  and  excluBire  im- 
prcasiona  of  nature,  from  which  we  got 
the  only  original  and  creative  art — the 
art  of  Delacroix  and  Rousseau  and  Hillet 
in  France ;  of  Reynoliis,  Constable,  and 
Turner  in  England ;  and,  in  New  York, 
the  art  of  Sandford  B.  Gifford,  W.  T. 
Richards,  Frederick  Church,  John  F. 
Kenaett,  Jervia  McBntee,  C.  C.  Gris- 


wold,  Hubbard,  Cropsey,  Whittiedg^ 
and  Winslow  Horaer.  Lastly,  the  third 
current,  which  brings  us  John  La  Farge, 
E.  Veddcr,  and  Dana,  nil  more  or  lesa 
convinced  artists,  modified,  and  in  i 
some  respects  denationalized,  by  sym. 
pathies  aod  methods  that  are  the  result 
of  the  object  and  practice  of  some  of 
tho  beat  French  painters.  The  works 
of  the  last-mentioued  painters  would 
not  look  foreign  in  Paris,  nor  would 
they  strike  any  one  aa  novel  or  original 
As  yet  they  have  failed  to  reach  a  per- 
sonal and  consummate  eipressiun  ;  they 
have  yet  to  make  good  their  personal 
predilections.  The  art  illustnited  by 
tho  pictures  of  Gifford,  Church,  Ken- 
sett,  Griswold,  and  McEntee,  is  tho 
purest  and  best  growth  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  although  there  is  great  varia- 
tion of  merit  and  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  men  of  this  the  second  cur- 
rent, they  are  indigenous,  sincere,  and 
alike  in  being  the  exclusive  outcome 
of  American  genius  in  landacapo-paiut- 
ing. 

Besides  the  painters  who  illustrate  or  . 
feed  these  three  currenta  of  art  in  New  I 
York,  there  are  many  painters  who  are   • 
not  entitled  to  any  distinction  beyond 
that  of  mere  picture-makers — paint^ra 
■who  paint  in  tho  temper  and  with  the 
object  of  men  who,  with  less  pretension 
and  more  honesty,  follow  a  mechanical 
industry  for  a  living;  these  men  are  u 
worthy  of  attention  here,  bnt,  by  i 
trigue  and  industry,  they  are  often  able 
to  occupy  the  public,  and  are  mention-  - 
cd  in  columns  of  "  Art  Intelligence"  or 
of  "  Art  Items,"  which  are  the  frivolous 
nnd  often  degrading  result  of  confomid- 
ing  and  mixing  tho  interests  of  journal- 
ism  and  art.    The  ordinary  newspaper 
item  about  pictnrea,  and  about  "  what 
our  artists  are  doing,"  is  stupid,  and 
occasionally  it  is  ridiculous.    The  dig- 
nity of  art,  the  value  of  criticism,  the 
soDso  of  tho  public  in  art^matters,  suf- 
fers by  this  cheap  and  trivial  method 
of  serving  art  by  the  Press. 

Among  our  sculptors,  at  home,  the 
chiefest  are  ll.  K.  Brown,  J.  Quincy, 
Ward,  Launt  Thompson,  E.  D.  Palmer, 
and   John    Rogers.      Story,  at  Rome, 
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mainttune  the  force  aiid  origiaality  of  are  the  leading  genre  painterg.      Tho 

American  genius  by  his  work.    In  Lon-  best  current  criticism  cannot  dispute 

don  vre    cIuith    Buugbton  as  a  genre  the  foregoing  eatijDate  without  provok- 

painter.     In  New  York  Eastman  John-  ing  a  reflection  upon  its  perception  or 

eon,   Winelow   Homer,  John   F.  Weir,  upon  its  honoBty, 


LITERATUKE— AT   HOME. 


Thebb  are  two  tliiii}^  which  hare 
always  charmed  U3  iu  the  novels  of 
George  Sand  —  esquiaite  picturea  of 
French  life  and  manners,  and  profound 
knowledgtt  of  the  beart.  Of  tho  accu- 
racy of  the  Brat  the  French  are  better 
judges  than  n-e  can  be ;  as  regards  the 
last,  they  have  no  adTontage  over  us,  bo 
broad  and  general  is  her  delineation  of 
tho  poaaioaa.  Khe  understands  by  in- 
tuition the  nntTire  of  her  chnructera, 
who  are  never  false  to  themaclreti,  and 
their  inner  and  peculiar  life.  We  feel 
this  ii)  all  her  Actions,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  Antt^nia,  of  wbich  a  translation, 
by  Virg^ia  VaugLau,  is  pablished  by 
Roberts  Bratbers.  It  is  not  a  great 
work,  in  the  sense  that  "  Cuusuelo  "  is, 
compared  with  which  it  is  a  mere  cabi- 
net-piece ;  but  the  value  of  a  work  of 
thii  kind  docs  not  depend  upon  ita  size, 
but  upon  its  excellence,  tliis  quality,  or 
its  absence,  being  as  marked  in  a  sketch 
as  B  lai^Q  painting.  We  have  read 
nothing  raore  lovely  for  years  than  the 
little  heaM-hiatory  which  is  the  motive 
of  "  Antonia,"  and  which  makes  us 
wonder  how  it  is  that  George  Saud  waa 
evcr^under  tho  ban,  here  and  in  Eng- 
land; We  have  read  as  many  of  her 
stories  as  we  have  found  translated,  and 
while  one  or  two  deal  with  topioa  in 
themselves  repugnant  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  it  is  in  no  improper  spirit, 
and  the  effect  of  these,  as  of  the  otiiera, 
has  been  to  convince  us  that  the  intel- 
lect of  the  writer  was  pure  and  noble, 
whatever  errors  may  have  marked  her 
life.  We  allude  to  the  life  of  George 
Sand— or  rather  to  what  has  been  re- 
ported of  it — becauee  wo  conceive  this 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility,  honest 
enough  in  its  way,  with  which  ber 
t  writings  have  been  and  atill  ore  regard- 


ed. But  this  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  with  whicb  her  readers  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do.  She  cornea  before 
them  as  a  literary  artist,  and  should  be 
judged  as  such,  and  nothing  else.  In  our 
opinion  she  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  creators  of  the  time,  but 
is  superior  to  her  sei  in  intelleetual  en- 
dowment. She  has  a  large — we  should 
say  a  masculine  mind,  if  the  masculine 
mind  could  contain  such  sweetness  and 
love  as  hers.  This  love,  this  sweetness, 
springing  like  a  flower,  and  kLoilling 
like  a  flame,  at  first  in  tho  brain  of  the 
painter,  Jolicn  Thierry,  then  in  the 
heart  of  Julie,  Countess  d'Estrclle,  draws 
them  together  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ence of  rank,  involves  them  in  difficul- 
ties which  it  snbdnes,  its  might  extend- 
ing to  the  mother  and  uncle  of  Julien, 
who  have  long  been  enemies,  till  they 
are  subdued  in  turn,  and  enveloped  in 
ita  radiant  atmo.ipherc.  We  are  happy 
with  all — so  happy,  for  the  moment, 
that  we  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  Youth  and  Love.  But  life, 
we  soon  perceive,  is  not  made  up  nf 
such  divine  dreams,  and  we  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  aigh.  For  what  it  is — 
a  delicious  little  idyl — we  commend 
"  Antonia." 

Difierent   from   any  thing  that 

George  Sand  has  written  is  Spiclhagen's 
novel  of  Hammer  and  AnvU,  tranaiatod 
by  William  Hand  Browne,  and  publish- 
ed by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  and  Holt ;  yet 
it  contains  an  qpisode  which  is  some- 
how suggestive  of  this  writer,  who 
would  have  separated  it,  had  the  con- 
ception been  hers,  from  the  stirring  in- 
cidents by  nhich  it  is  surrounded,  and 
would  have  monlded  it  into  a  pleasant 
little  book  by  itself.  It  covers  the  brief 
period   when    the    hero.   George,   waa 
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under  the  epell  of  Constance,  nnd  de- 
picts her  relation  to  him  and  bcr  rather. 
This  little  ejiiBode  is  delicately  handled, 
and  its  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
odd  personality  of  Constance,  aud  the 
nncertaiiily  aa  to  what  will  come  of  it. 
The  story  abounds  in  inddcnts,  irhich 
are  managed  with  cooaiderable  spirit, 
the  most  stirring  of  all  being  the  night- 
adventure  of  Oeorge  aniong  the  smug- 
glers, which  ctimea  as  near  being  "  sen- 
sational "  as  any  tiling  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Spielhagen.  George's  pri»- 
on-lifo  is  well  painted,  bnt  wo  tire  of  it 
at  last,  as  ve  tire,  in  fiction,  of  most 
lives  with  a  moral  purpose,  not  bo  much 
because  they  are  without  interest,  as 
because  we  foresee  the  end  long  before 
it  comes.  The  lesson  of  "  Hammer  and 
Anvil  "  is  as  trit«  as  it  is  true,  being 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Readu's  "  Never  too 
Late  to  Mend."  We  like  the  story  more 
than  "  The  Uobensteins,"  and  less  than 
"Problematic  Cliaracters,"  and  we  find 
the  sarae  fault  with  it  that  we  found 
with  these  works — or  meant  to,  if  we 
did  not— viz.,  that  most  of  the  charac- 
ters in  high  life  are  too  darkly  drawn. 
As  in  "  The  Hohensteins,"  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  is  not  in  eome  way  a 
scoandrel.  This  is  bad  art,  even  in  a 
democratic  satirist. 

Mr.  Charles  Readcis  a  very  clever 

man,  and  the  cleverest  thing  he  docs  is 
to  watch  what  others  are  doing,  that  he 
may  do  it  himself.  Tears  ago  Dickens 
attacked  some  of  the  abuses  of  Eoglbh 
life  with  great  literary  success;  so  Mr. 
Reade  went  and  attacked  others,  begin* 
ning,  we  believe,  with  the  prison-sys- 
tem, in  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  and 
ending,  for  the  present,  with  the  dia- 
bolical system  of  Trades-Unions,  in  Piit 
TonTvlf  in  m*  Place.  We  have  read 
this  singular  novel — as  who  has  not  ? — 
and  we  admire  it  greatly,  but  not  as  we 
should  prefer  to  have  a  work  of  ours 
liked,  if  we  were  Mr.  Reade.  He  is  a 
wonderful  juggler;  there  is  no  end  to 
his  tricks  and  surprises.  He  holds  us 
spell-bound  wliilo  we  are  reailing  his 
books,  but  he  leaves  us  dissatisfied  when 
we  have  finished  them.  We  feel  that 
we  should  have  known  better  than  to 
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follow  him  with  such  excitement,  but 
somehow  he  fooled  us,  nnd  the  thought 
that  we  have  been  fooled  is  not  pleas- 
anc  "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  "  is  a 
reinarkable  book.  The  plot  is  good, 
tha  incidents  lire  striking,  and  the  char- 
acters are  strongly  individualized.  We 
have  met  them,  or  their  like,  in  Mr. 
Reade's  other  stories,  but  as  they  arc 
real  Hcsh  and  blood— genuine,  earnest, 
alite — we  are  glad  to  meet  them  again. 
We  take  to  Mr.  Reade's  heroes,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  their  proto- 
types—the Muscular  Christians  of  Mr. 
Eingsley — and  we  love  his  women,  who 
are  as  adrairahla  In  their  way  as  the 
women  of  Oeorge  Sand — as  haughty,  a& 
tender,  as  strong,  as  weak — in  a  word, 
aa  womanly,  from  first  to  last.  They 
win  us  by  their  sweetness,  they  hold  us 
by  their  strength.  We  may  not  hare 
met  with  them  in  real  life,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  their  existence  all  the  same,  and 
^TB  them  a  place  in  our  hearts  and 
memories.  Joel  Deuce,  for  example,  is 
a  Doble  creature, 

"  For  wboM  dair  tike  r  klni  mlgbt  take 

BtLlI  more  eicollent,  if  that  he  possible, 
is  Mrs.  Little,  who  is  painted  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  Qrenze,  if  Gronze  ever 
painted  an  elderly  old  lady.  But  we 
caD  say  nothing  new  of  Mr.  Reade's 
characters,  or  his  plot,  or  his  method. 
He  19  so  marked  and  magnetic  as  to 
impress  all  readers  alike ;  the  judgment 
of  the  boy  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
mon — neither,  indeed,  being  good  for 
much,  until  it  has  freed  itself  froin  his 
powerfal  graap. 

We  regard  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 

lope  as  a  fair  rcproaentative  of  the  ave- 
rage Snglish  gentleman  of  tlie  present 
day.  He  has  a  sound,  sensible  mind, 
antl  his  views  of  life  and  men  are  prac- 
tical and  obvioufl,  Aa  a  writer,  he  is 
entitled  to  considerable  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  being  at  once  direct  and 
fieziblo,  and  bis  matter  is  good,  though 
at  times  rather  heavy.  He  writes  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  spared  as  well  as 
not — whole  passages  and  pages  which 
his  riders  can,  and  do,  skip  over. 
When  not  in  check,  his  mind  is  as  dis- 
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cUTaive  aa  Thackeray's;  but  nobody 
ever  thinks  of  skipping  over  Thack- 
eray's discurGiona  and  dissertations,  aa 
they  do  Mr.  Trollopo's.  As  Lamb  said 
^  Df  DeywDod,  the  dramatist,  that  he  waa 
I  a  sort  or  prose  Shakespeare,  it  inaj  be 
I  Kid  of  Mr.  TroUope  tbat  he  is  a  dult 
lil^ackcray.  When  lie  has  a  alory  to 
■tell,  he  can  tell  it  well  enough,  hut  the 
■  misrortune  now  ia  that  oneo  he  has  no 
^story  to  tell.  Be  is  Canning's  knife- 
^nder  come  back  again,  transfonued 
by  education  and  habit  into  a  writer  or 
serials  Tor  English  periodicals.  What 
he  knows  most  about  ia  the  life  of  Eng- 
r  lish  provincial  towns,  and  the  people  be 
t  nt  home  among  are  tbe  clei^ 
I  and  their  families.  How  many  times 
we  have  met  the  characters  ytho  figure 
in  his  last  novel— 7^  Viair  of  BuU- 
htanpUm  (Harper  &  Brothers)— it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  ire  eeem  to  have 
known  tbcm  ever  since  we  hare  known 
Mr.  TroUope  as  a  novelist.  It  ought  to 
coat  him  no  trouble  to  write,  for  he 
always  writes  in  the  same  fasliion,  and 
about  the  eaine  things.  It  cannot  be 
eaid  of  his  plots  that  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  another,  for  his  novels  are 
without  plots.  There  are  incidents  in 
them,  and  a  languid  movement,  like 
that  of  water  in  a  windless  day,  but 
nothing  more.  "  TTie  Vicar  of  Bull- 
bampton  "  may  be  summed  up,  by  say- 
ing that  a  young  lady  is  loved  by  two 
gentlemen,  A.  and  B.  8he  does  not 
love  A.,  but  does  lovo  B.,  and  becomes 
engaged  to  him.  Tbe  engagement  c«as- 
ing  (oo  matter  how,  or  why),  she  is  en- 
gaged to  A.,  and  ia  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing married  to  htm,  when  she  changes 
her  mind  and  marries  B.  This  ia  about 
all  there  is  of  it.  Other  incidents  occur 
in  the  family  of  a  dowr  old  miller  (there 
is  even  a  murder,  and  a  trial  of  the 
murderers),  but  these  are  Lardlj  of  snffi' 
cient  importance  to  be  mentioned,  and 
they  have  nothing  wbatever  to  do  with 
tbe  stirring  and  eventful  love-story  wo 
have  dwelt  upon  at  such  length.  To  be 
Bure,  they  are  in  it,  but  they  might  just 
a  woll  have  been  in  an  earlier  novel  of 
r.  TroUope's,  or  in  the  one— or  ttther 
J,  for  that,  we  Miere.  is  the  number 


— he  is  now  writing.  Was  there  ever  » 
more  industrious  author  than  Mr,  Trol- 
lopc,  and  did  ever  author,  industrious 
or  otherwise,  have  more  patient  readers 
than  he )  There  will  be  an  end  to  their 
patience  some  day,  probably  ;. but,  till 
that  day  comes,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
hia  novels,  and,  perhaps,  not  them. 
Fearful  thought  I 

We  cannot  all  be  men  of  sci- 
ence, but  moat  of  Us  can  know  some- 
thing about  science,  if  we  choose,  by 
reading  the  popular  hand-books  of 
which  it  is  the  specialty.  This  could 
not  have  been  said  with  truth  fifty  years 
ago,  for,  though  tliere  were  scientific 
baad-books  then,  which  were  as  popu- 
lar, perhaps,  as  ours,  they  were  often  er- 
roneous and  generally  worthless.  Much 
that  waa  sheer  ignorance,  or  mere  con- 
jecture, bos  aince  become  positive 
knowledge.  There  waa  a  time  when 
this  knowledge  would  have  been  shut 
up  in  a  dead  language,  or,  enfranchised 
into  the  vernacular  epecch,  would  yet 
have  remained  tbe  esclusive  property 
of  scholars;  but  that  time  is  past,  and 
it  is  now  among  the  most  valued  iutel- 
lectual  possessions  of  mankind.  Tbe 
French  (as  we  may  have  observed  be- 
fore) have  done  much  towards  encour- 
aging the  spirit  which  has  led  to  this 
happy  result,  and  no  recent  writer 
among  Ihcm,  more  tban  M.  Louis  Fi- 
guier,  who,  if  not  a  man  of  science 
himself  (though  he  may  be),  is  cer- 
Ininly  in  communication  with  men  of 
science,  and  an  able  exponent  of  tbeir 
views.  He  has  published  several  vol- 
utnes  devoted  to  special  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  none  that  has 
iutereated  more  than  his  "  L'Uomme 
Primitif,"  of  which  Mcsars.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co,  have  published  an  English 
translation — PrimitiTe  Man.  Nothing 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imaginatioii, 
in  the  shape  of  remote  humanity,  as  his 
subject,  which  is  no  less  tban  the  hia- 
toty  of  man  before  History  existed— the 
history  of  Pre-Historic  Man,  as  made 
and  left  by  himself— deposited  here  in 
drift-beds,  there  in  bone-caves  and  shell- 
heaps  ;  now  in  the  Btone  Age,  now  in 
the  Bronze  Age,  and,  lest  of  all,  in  tbe 
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Age  or  Iron — more  beneficent  tliao  the 
Ooldeti  Age  of  the  poets.  It  ia  M.  Fi- 
guier's  object  to  present  an  outline,  not 
80  much  of  what  is  conjcctwred,  as  what 
is  known,  of  man  in  theae  dialant  peri- 
ods of  his  progress  towards  civilization 
— "  an  outline  guffici(;iit  to  afibrtl  a  rea- 
sonable working  acquaintance  with  the 
facta  and  arguments  of  the  science  to 
such  aa  cannot  pUTBiie  it  further,  and  to 
serve  as  a  starting-ground  for  those  who 
will  follow  it  up  in  the  more  minute  re- 
searches of  Nilsaon,  Keller,  Lostct, 
Christy,  Lubbock,  Mortillet,  Bcsor, 
Trojon,  Gaataldi,  and  others."  He  has 
been  successful  in  this,  if  we  ma; 
judge  hy  the  impression  he  has  left 
Dpon  our  minds;  and  a  portion  of  his 
success  is  owing  to  his  illustrations, 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  scien- 
tific interest  and  value  of  his  work. 
Wc  refer  more  particularly  to  the  imple- 
ments and  weapons  of  the  Pre-Hiatoric 
Man — flint-hatchets,  knives,  arrow-heads, 
&c. ;  the  full-page  drawings  strike  us  as 
bein£  altogether  too  ideal  as  regards  the 
forma  and  faces  of  the  primitive  races 
they  depict.  However  this  may  Ue, 
they  are  excellent  as  art-work,  and  they 
add  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  making 
thq  BcquaintancQ  of  our  very  remote 
ancestors. 

Not  the  least  of  the  results  which 

the  annexation  of  distant  territories  is 
likely  to  bring  upon  us,  will  be  the 
multitude  of  books  that  will  spring  up 
about  them  like  rouahrooma.  We  shall 
know  ail  we  wont  to  concerning  these 
national  incumbrances — vrith  the  escep- 
tion  of  the  debts  wo  have  assumed,  of 
which  it  is  just  as  weE  that  we  should 
be  ignorant  awbile,  if  wo  are  to  enjoy 
our  whistles — and  we  shall  know  more 
than  we  want  to  concerning  their  tribes 
and  peoples,  who  are  to  shore  the  suf- 
frage with  us.  We  already  object  to 
the  emigration  hither  of  the  Chinese, 
the  latest  ripple  of  whose  first  wave  is 
now  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  England's  great  Blamey-Btone, 
Plymouth  Rock,  but  our  objection  comes 
too  late.  John  is  making  our  shoes, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
making  our  coats,  and  hats,  and  watch- 


es. John  is  to  take  the  bread  from  our 
mouths,  as  the  Protectionists  would 
have  us  believe ;  sliall  we  allow  }iim  to 
take  the  ballots  from  our  hands,  as  Pat- 
rick has  done  ?  But  if  we  are  troubled 
abiiut  John,  who  possesses,  we  must  al- 
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be  considered  a  civilized  being,  ought 
we  not  to  be  troubled  about  Kuklukah- 
yet  tyone,  Sakhniti,  Ited  Leggings,  and 
Anvik  Btareek?  They  are  Indians,  of 
course  —  followers,  perhaps,  of  Bed 
Cloud,  or  Red  Dog,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  told  us  how  displeased  he  was  with 
hia  White  Father,  and  how  fat  he  had 
grown  with  tho  lies  of  Lis  white  breth- 
ren. Not  exactly;  they  arc  Alaskans — 
late  subjects  of  Hb  High  Mightiness, 
the  Emperor  of  all  Ihc  Russiss,  now,  or 
soon  to  be,  the  equals  of  Their  Higher 
Mightinesses,  the  People  of  the  Uuited 
States.  We  must  know  all  about  them, 
and  their  country.  Of  course ;  and  the 
means  are  within  our  power,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  octavo  entitled  Alaika  and 
ita  Ruourca,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall, 
Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the 
late  Western  Union  Telegraphing  Com- 
puny.  It  is  as  much  a  work  as  any  of 
the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  (the  reader  will 
recall  old  Ben's  complacent  epigram  on 
this  point) ;  indeed,  it  ia  altogether  too 
much  of  a  work  to  be  enjoyable  to  the 
critical  mind,  already  jaded  with  the 
Pre-Hiatoric  Man  and  Mr,  Trollope 
(neither  ligbt  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion) ;  with  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Rcade  and  the  infinite  sweetness  of 
Ceorge  Sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  summer  daya,  "  lu 
the  long  cold  nights  of  winter,"  as  Mac- 
Bulay  sings,  it  might  be  play  to  read  Mr. 
Dall's  volume,  but  now  it  is  really  work 
merely  to  skim  over  it,  which  we  confess 
is  all  we  have  done.  To  parody  the^n 
mot  of  Choate  on  the  Chief  Justice — we 
sec  that  it  isbulky  in  siEe,and  we  know 
thB,t  it  is  crammed  with  facta— facts  in 
re)^ard  to  the  travels  of  the  writer,  and 
facts  in  regard  to  the  geography,  history, 
inliabitanta,  and  resources,  as  wull  as  the 
population,  fur-trade,  meteorology,  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  vocabularies,  and 
natural    history  of  Alaska,  besides  a 
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bibliugraphj  of  works  relatiog  to  it,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  English,  French,  German, 
nnd  Hu<iaian.  We  are  abaolutel;  be- 
wildered' by  their  number.  We  hope 
Mr.  Dall's  readers  will  fare  belter;  for 
hehosmucb  to  lell  them  about  Ataaks 
that  is  vorth  knowing.  His  volume  is 
illustrated,  not  very  elegantly,  with. 
designs  from  his  own  drawings,  (ind 
contAins  a  good  Map,  and  an  Index. 

To  be  gentle  towards  his  I'ellows, 

and  tender  towards  the  brate  oreatton,  is 
the  daty  as  it  abonld  he  the  pleasure  of 
man ;  bnt  as  it  is  not  his  highest  pleas- 
ure, BO  it  is  not  his  most  iinperatiTe  duty, 
— not  the  one  dnty,  that  is,  to  whkh  all 
oiliers  most  yield.  Onr  firat  duly  is  to 
oiirsrlves.  It  seems  selfish  to  sny  so, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  by 
which  all  animated  beings  are  governed, 
nnd  which  can  never  be  practically  set 
a$ide  by  any  system  of  ethics.  We  liavo 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  sentiment  of 
llnmaniiy,  bat  for  its  sentimentality  we 
hove  none  wbntever.  "Yoocmelman  I  " 
said  a  jonng  Indy  to  a  butcher,  "  you  are 
not  going  to  kill  that  innocent  little 
lamb  t "  "  Bless  yon,  marra,  jon 
woiildd't  eat  it  alive,  wonld  yout" 
Miss  was  Bcniimental,  but  cbe  was  fond 
of  lorab, — wliea  green  peas  were  in 
Reason,  So  probably  was  Leigh  Ilnnt, 
—most  charming  of  writers,  and  most 
humane  of  men;  but  in  tills  mntter  be 
was  something  of  a  sentimentalist.  As 
regards  angling,  for  instance,  he  not  only 
failed  to  pympalliiso  with  it  os  a  sport, 
but  he  inveighed  against  it  as  a  piece  nf 
wanton  crneliy.  Harold  Skirapole 
would  have  done  the  same,  and  woold 
have  eaten  his  trunt  with  an  increased 
appetite,  consequent  upon  the  utterance 
of  a  noble  senliment.  Dr.  Johnson 
sneered  nt  anglers,  as  every  body  knows, 
but  it  wos  not,  we  think,  bo  mneh  on 
account  of  his  tenderness  of  heai'l,  aa 
because  he  wns  l^o  near-sighted  to  make 
an  nngler.  Byron  was  not  a  follower 
of  llie  craft,  though  we  remember  to 
have  read  a  remark  of  his  in  regard  to 
Wordsworth,  to  tlie  effect  that  he  was 
a  poet,  heonnse  he  was  not  a  fisher- 
I  man.    Coleridge  was  both,  we  are  told, 


as  was  also  Gay,  whom  all  his  friends, 
even  the  cynical  Swift,  loved  for  his 
tenderness  of  heart.  If  names  were  of 
weight,  the  lovers  of  angling  might  jus- 
tify tliemselvcB  and  their  art  by  the  au- 
thority and  practice  of  the  greatest;  bnt 
hfljipily  neither  stand  in  need  iFfjosti- 
fieation  with  men  of  sense.  As  regards 
the  supposed  cruelty  of  angling,  the 
piiint  on  which  the  sentimeuliillsta  harp 
miist.  let  OS  hear  what  a  philosopher 
suys :  "  The  hook  is  usnally  Sied  in  the 
Ctrl ilagi nous  part  of  the  mouth,  where 
tliere  ore  no  Dervcs ;  and  a  proof  that 
the  sufferings  of  a  hooked  fish  oanuot  be 
great  is  found  in  the  circnmstance,  thai 
though  a  trout  has  been  Iiooked  and 
played  with  for  some  minutes,  he  will 
often,  after  bi$  eeoape  with  the  arlificial 
fly  in  his  mouth,  take  the  natural  fly, 
and  feed  ns  if  notliing  hail  happened  ; 
having  apparently  learnt  only  from  the 
eiperiment,  that  the  arlificial  fly  is  not 
proper  food.  And  I  Imve  f»uglit  pikes 
with  four  or  five  hooks  In  their  mouths, 
and  tackle  which  they  had  broken  off 
only  a  few  minuCes  before;  mid  the 
hooks  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect 
thao  that  of  serving  aa  a  tavce  piqwintt, 
urging  them  to  seiie  another  morsel  of 
the  same  kind."  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davj'  in  his  Salmww, 
of  which  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have 
lately  issued  anew  edition.  It  is  a  book 
which  wo  always  read  with  pleasure, 
and  never  more  than  now  when  the  re- 
creation it  celebrates  is  at  its  best.  Wo 
will  not  say  that  it  is  as  delighlfitl  read- 
ing ns  "The  Compleat  Angler,"  for  no 
lover  of  honest  old  Izaak  wonld  admit 
tliat,  but  with  that  exception,  it  is  the 
roost  enjoyoble  work  on  angling  ia  the 
lunguiigo.  As  a  piece  nf  writin);  it  is 
bettor  than  Walton's  immortal  gossip, 
but  it  Inck^  O  certain  charm  which  Wal- 
ton pot^sessed  above  all  the  writers  nf 
his  time,  nnd  which  is  best  deserlbed  by 
tlie  word  naturalness.  Ue  ia  simple  and 
joyous  OS  A  child,  if  we  can  imagine  a 
child  with  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
natural  objects, — and  as  mnch  at  home 
among  them  as  the  dew  that  lingered  in 
the  fields  be  crossed, the  wind  tbat  obarm 
bim  with  a  sense  of  its  freslmesa,  or  tlie 
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Ban  lliBt  looked  dowo  bo  lovingly  on  oil. 
The  flun  sbinos,  the  win<l  blows,  the 
dew  is  wet  on  hia  pngos.  Sir  IlmiitJliry 
Is  more  stndicd,  as  perhaps  becomes  a 
philosopher,  bat  Dot  leaa  genuine  in  hia 
CDthnBiasm  for  nature.  He  hod  the  feel- 
ing of  a  poet,  but  he  wanted  eipression 
in  poetry.  A  mnrked  proof  of  thia  is  n 
pasaftge  in  hia  "  Fourth  Day,"  descrip- 
tive of  a  pair  of  eoglea  teaebing  their 
yoang  to  fly,  of  wliich  passage  there  are 
two  readings,  the  first  in  verse,  the 
second,  nnil  beat,  in  prose.  "  Two 
parent  engles  wore  teaching  tlieir  off- 
spring,— two  young  birds,  tlio  raana?n- 
vres  of  flight.  They  began  by  rising 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  eye 
of  the  eon;  it  was  about  middoy,  and 
bright  for  ihie  climate.  They  at  first 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds 
imitated  them ;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  wntching  tiU  they  hod  made  their 
Srst  filgbt,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gyration, — always  rising  towards 
the  SOD,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight  so  as  to  make  a  gradually  extend- 
ing apirnl.  The  young  ones  still  alowly 
followed,  appnrently  flying  better  as 
they  mounted ;  and  they  continued  this 


snblime  kind  of  exercise,  ahraya  rising, 
till  they  became  mere  puinis  in  the  air, 
and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and  after- 
wards their  parents,  to  onr  aching  sight." 
Of  llie  value  of  Sir  Humphry's  volume 
as  s  handbook,  experienced  anglers  are 
the  only  competent  judges ;  we  only 
kn»w  tliat  it  lias  always  interested  us 
more  as  a  contribution  to  natural  history 
tlian  the  treatises  of  Walton  and  Cotton, 
and  that  we  believe  its  learned  antbor 
to  liave  been  a  more  nccarato  stadeut 
of  DQinre  tbnn  either.  The  same  paV 
lisliers  also  issue  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
llanipiiry  Davy's  Coraolatiimi  in  Travel, 
which,  if  not  so  well  known  as  "Sal- 
monia,"  m  we  believe  is  the  case,  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  cherished  by  all 
who  have  thought  and  suffered.  As  it 
was  his  latest  work, — composed  during 
a  period  of  bodily  indisposition,  as  the 
Advertisement  ratlier  stiffly  informs  us, 
and  concladed  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  Invflsionof  his  lost  illness,  it  is  grave, 
not  to  say  melancholy ;  bnt  it  is  hopeful, 
nevertheless,  as  should  be  ibe  meditation 
of  a  phiioKOpher  to  whom  the  nnlvcrse 
is    a    Boarce    of   ooanse!    and  coDSoIa- 
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"Thb  Now  Education,"  to  earnestly 
discussed  in  this  country  for  mauy 
yoara  past,  attracts  more  and  more 
Attention  in  Europe.  The  qnestion 
may  be  stated  thns^  Shall  the  course 
of  instrnction  in  schools  and  colleges  be 
continued  with,  the  direct  aim  of  devel- 
oping and  refining  the  menti^l  powers 
of  the  student  as  a  whole,  or  shall 
its  aim  be  to  train  him  directly  for  the 
particular  work  he  is  expected  to  do) 
Tbi?,  at  lenst,  is  the  flr^t  question  -,  but 
many  others  iirise  aft&rwards,  Admit  cnl- 
Inre,  not  skill,  to  be  the  prime  end  in 
view,  and  will  it  l>e  best  attained  by 
seeking  it  directly,  or  by  nccepUng  it  as 
an  Incident  while  earnestly  seeking  to  be 
an  efficient  workman  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  admitting  that  a  boy  ought  always 
to  be  trained  so  as  to  do  liis  special  work 


heft  hereafter,  will  not  this  be  ncoom- 
plL-Lcd  roost  thoroogbly  by  giring  him 
a  complete  general  education,  rather  than 
by  narrowing  his  mind  to  that  work 
alone  I  Snbordinate  to  these  generiil  in- 
quiries, on  wbicii  men  differ  so  widely, 
is  the  more  special  question  of  the  value 
of  the  ancient  languages  as  instruments  of 
mental  truning.  Bat  il  is  certain  that, 
theory  apart,  in  practice  Latin  and  Greek 
are  rapidly  receding,  In  every  eonntry, 
befiire  science.  In  Great  Britain  the 
chusicists  still  have  control  of  the  nni- 
rer.'itles;  and  Parliament  has  just  roiaed 
Owen  College,  in  Mimobester,  to  the 
rnnk  of  a  university,  strengthening  this 
party  by  giving  them  a  new  and  im- 
proved hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of 
tiielr  intellectual  exotics.  Bnt  even,  ir 
the         iveraitjea,    the   scienUflo   spi' 
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creeps  in.  One  new  classiaal  professor 
ifl  added  St  Hancbester,  bat  he  is  osHed 
"Prufessor  of  Comparative  Grammar;" 
one  iiroof  io  man;  ^^^^  classical  Icarniug 
is  ailencl;  losing  in  literary  ond  au- 
tlioriUtivecbarui'ter,  and  takiogits  place 
in  the  eyelein  of  aoienceA,  as  a  brflocli  of 
general  philology.  In  short,  ihe  move- 
ment of  the  times  is  vcieaCific.  In  nn- 
other  respect,  the  UanoliestaTlIniveraity 
is  interesting;  ai  not  idendSed  with  tlie 
Obnreh  of  Englaud,  like  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridiie,  bat  aSiirdiog  eqaal  privileges  to 
all  religions  creeds. 

Richard  Oobden'fl  epeediea  have 

been  collected  in  twc  handsome  voluines, 
by  John  Bright  and  Prof.  Harold  Rogers 
(LondoD,  MaomiJlan  &  Co.).  Their  liter- 
ary merit  is  as  speeches  only ;  they  con- 
tain DO  Goiabed  paasageg  for  elegant 
proK  extracts,  hat  aro  }irintod  much  as 
they  were  spoken,  hitting  the  point 
before  tlie  speaker  every  time  in  direct 
and  ofieti  homely  words,  l^ony  of  ihcm, 
OD  luclift,  Parlinmenlary  Reform,  (he 
Russian  War.  and  other  subjects  of  no 
special  interest  in  this  country,  are  chief- 
ly valnable  to  studi-nts  of  history,  or  of 
Cobden  himself.  But  tlie  first  volnrae 
is  filled  with  those  splendid  attacks  on 
protective  legislation,  and  on  the  tra- 
ditional errors  of  Itritiah  finance,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  once  revolntionized 
public  opinion  in  England,  hut  which 
have  not  yet  done  all  theirworlc.  No  bet- 
ter tract  for  popular  distrtbation  in  tliis 
ooantry  could  be  found  by  the  friends 
of  free  trade  and  equal  taxation  than 
coald  he  made  up  out  of  these  sjieeches. 
The  noble  words  ia  wbioli  Oobden  per- 
sistently defied  the  pr^udlccs  of  his  na- 
tion, declared  that  tlie  patriotism  of  the 
Ameriran  people  during  the  late  war 
was  "one  of  Uie  most  sublime  spectacles 
in  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  pre- 
dicted the  preservation  of  union,  will  also 
be  found  preserved  here,  and  will  make 
Oobden's  memory  dear  to  many  genera- 
tions on  this  contineut. 

There  are  few  subjects  so  much 

discussed,  which  seem  to  be  so  siiperti- 
oially  stodied,  as  the  principles  of  copy- 
right The  law  of  copyright  is  in  utter 
oonfosion,  in  the  United  States  as  well 


as  in  European  nations ;  and  in  mwiy 
practical  questions  concerning  it,  tha 
opinion  of  the  ablesit  jurist  bliitle  mora 
than  a  guess  as  lo  the  probable  ioclina- 
lion  of  a  particnlar  court.  Copyright 
agreements  and  interests,  too,  are  treated 
in  practice  with  a  loosenees  which  wonid 
not  be  tilorated  in  connection  with  any 
other  propurty.  The  question  of  inter- 
national copyright  attracts  mnch  atten- 
tion in  Europe  of  late.  The  eiperiroent 
of  the  lawa  protecting  foreign  authors 
and  truiisTations  from  them  in  England 
is  regarded  as  a  success.  But  a  strong 
and  growing  party  in  all  Western  En- 
rope  advocates  the  gradual  abolitiun  of 
copyright,  or  at  least  important  liniita- 
tions  of  it.  Mr.  John  Camden  Ilotlen, 
the  well  known  bookseller,  has  mode  a 
special  study  of  this  subject,  and  is  nboot 
to  publish  a  volume  on  "Literary  Copy- 
right, considered  in  its  relations  Lo  aa- 
tliors  and  to  tbe  public."  Wo  do  not  know 
what  his  conolusions  are;  but  a  candid 
and  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  principles 
on  which  copyright  is  founded,  such  as 
Mr.  Ilotten  ought  to  write,  will  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  controversy. 

A  formidable  enterprise,  under 

the  title,  "  Haydn's  Universal  Index  of 
Biography,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Present  Time  "  (London,  B.  Moxon  & 
Co.),  although  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Haydn,  who  died  long  ago,  afforda 
a  Toluable  skeleton  of  a  biograpbicol 
dictionary,  more  complete  in  ite  list  of 
names  than  any  other  in  existence.  It 
has  common  note  of  all  British  work  in 
displaying  wonderful  ignorance  of  men 
and  things  in  America;. but,  apart  &om 
this,  contains  some  hint  of  what  erery 
illustrious  man,  and  nearly  every  emi- 
nent man,  in  known  history,  will  be  re- 
membered for ;  with  thousands  of  con- 
temporary names  which  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be,  forgotten.  An  American 
edition  ought  to  bo  edited  by  some  one 
who  could  put  the  additions  necessary 
for  this  country  in  hulf  the  space  saved, 
by  abandoning  the  aim,  so  common 
with  compilers  of  such  books,  of  miti- 
gating the  pongs  which  obscurity  givea 
to  ao  man;  nobodies. 
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NEW  YORK   SOCIETY  IN  THE   OLDEN  TIME. 


To  lament  the  days  that  are  gone, 
and  believe  the  past  better  than  the 
present,  is  a  tendency  which  has  been 
remarked  as  far  back  as  tbe  days  of 
Solomon.  *^  Say  not  thou,^*  says  tbe 
wise  King,  "  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for 
thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning 
this/*  Howeyer  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
propensity,  which  has  always  existed,  to 
compare  unfayorably  the  present  with 
the  distant  past.  The  Golden  Age  of 
which  poets  sang  was  in  **  our  fathers* 
day,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them.** 

Prom  this  feeling  the  writer  realizes 
that  he  is  not  free,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, might  be  inclined  to  impute  his 
estimate  of  the  present  to  the  waning 
light  in  which  he  sees  it.  When  dealing, 
however,  with  facts  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  prejudiced ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
that  he  contrasts  the  society  of  the 
present  with  that  which  once  existed  in 
New  York.  From  his  distant  home  he 
looks  back  on  the  rush  and  hurry  of  life 
as  it  now  exists  in  his  native  city ;  and, 
while  he  realizes  its  increased  glitter 
and  splendor,  he  feels  that  it  has  de- 
preciated from  the  dignity  and  high 
tone  which  once  characterized  it. 

Of  the  society  of  the  olden  time  he 
can,  of  course,  know  but  little  by  ac- 


tual experience.  His  knowledge  of  it 
began  when  the  old  regime  was  just 
passing  away.  In  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, the  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
fast  going  down  to  the  grave.  Of  these 
he  knew  some  in  their  old  age.  His 
father's  contemporaries,  however,  were 
somewhat  younger,  though  brought  up 
under  the  same  influences.  But  when 
that  generation  departed,  the  spirit 
which  had  aided  in  forming  their  char- 
acters had  gone  also,  never  again  to  be 
felt.  To  many  of  these  men  he  looked 
up  as  if  they  were  superior  beings; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  felt,  in  all  his  pas- 
sage through  life,  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  equals  of  those  who  then  stood  for- 
ward prominently  in  public  aflEairs. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  co- 
lonial society  is  in  Mrs,  Grant*s  delight- 
ful "American  Lady.**  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  British  officer  who  came 
over  with  troops  during  the  old  French 
war,  and  her  reminiscences  begin  about 
1760.  Her  residence  was  principally  in 
Albany,  with  the  Schuyler  family.  Still, 
she  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
leading  families  of  the  colony,  and  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  often  visiting 
New  York,  she  learned  much  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  city.  She  writes 
thus  of  the  old  Dutch  and  colonial 
families  of  that  day :  *'  They  bore  about 
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them  the  tokens  of  former  affluence  and 
respectubilit;,  auch  ilb  familj-plate,  por- 
traits of  their  ancestora  executed  in  a 
Bnperior  Btjle,  and  gn;at  numbers  of 
original  paintings,  some  of  nliich  'were 
much  admired  bjacknoirledged  judges." 
In  New  York,  of  course,  the  highest 
degree  of  lefiuemctit  n-as  to  be  seen, 
and  she  says:  "An  expensive  and  ele- 
gant Btjle  of  living  began  already  to 
take  place  in  New  York,  which  was, 
ftom  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  become  the  seat 
of  a  little  court." 

Society,  in  that  day,  naa  very  station- 
ary. About  ieS5  the  first  Dutch  setliers 
came  out,  and  the  country  was  much  of 
it  occupied  by  their  large  grants,  many 
of  which  had  attached  to  them  manori- 
al rights.  They  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  social  distinction  of  the 
old  country.  In  the  citiea  of  Holland, 
far  a  long  time,  there  had  been  "  great '" 
and  "  small "  burgher  rights.  In  Aiii- 
Eteriiani  the  "  great  burghers  "  mouopo- 
lieed  all  the  offices,  and  were  also  ex- 
empt from  attainder  and  confiscation 
of  goods.  The  "  small  burghers  "  had 
the  freedom  of  trade  only.  In  1657  this 
"great  burgher "  right  wob  introduced 
into  New  Amstertlam  by  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant 

In  Paulding's  "  Ailairs  and  Men  of 
New  Amsterdain  in  the  Time  of  Got- 
eraor  Peter  Stuyvesant,"  we  End  a  list 
of  the  recorded  Grbat  Citizekbhif,  in 
the  year  1607.  As  a  matter  of  the  old- 
en time,  it  is  here  given  entire  : 

Job,  La  MoDtflBoic  Jud. 
J«n  aUlaen  V»b  Unrgph. 
Bcndrisk  Xip. 

Da  Ilett  Qensnl  Btujiiisuii. 
DoTU&tilD  Megapolenju- 
Jnajb  Qnirltjeo  Bttjcker. 
Van  Virge. 


nDjcli. 


Beodrlck  "V 
IsuiD  Siji. 
Ueij  drink  Sip  Jun. 
Cipt.  M«HlB  Crigter. 
Qml  TiD  Burggb. 
Jocnb  Tan  ComnnbOTCi 
LBOriuii  Connll»ii  Vii 
Jobnntiw  PIcMtMn  Van 


"  These  twenty  names,"  says  Witliain  " 
L,  Stone,  writing  in  1860,  "  composed 
the  arislflcracy  of  Now  York  two  hmi- 
dred  and  nine  years  ago.  .  .  .  We 
have  also  before  us  the  names  of  the 
'  Small  Citizenship,'  which  numbered 
two  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  a  few 
short  years  it  was  found  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  citizens  into  two  classes 
produced  great  inconvenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  email  number  of 
great  burghers  who  were  eligible  to 
office.  It  cuw  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  change  this  anpopnlar 
ordLT.  In  the  year  IQOS  the  difference 
between  '  great '  and  '  small '  burghers 
was  abolished,  when  every  burgher 
became  legally  entitled  to  all  burgher 
privileges."  • 

About  fifty  years  after  the  aniv&i  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Huguenots,  driven  abroad 
principally  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  NiintcB,  and  including,  in  their 
number,  members  of  some  of  the  best 
families  in  France.  Tbiva  came  the 
Jays,  Be  Lanceys,  Bapaljcs,  De  Feysters, 
Pintards,  &c  In  1668  the  English  took 
possession  of  the  colony,  and,  from  that 
time,  English  settlers  increased.  The 
colony  became  (as  Paulding  says)  '*  a 
place  in  which  to  provide  for  yotmger 
sons."  Still,  this  often  brought  out  sci- 
ons of  distioguishcd  families  and  the 
best  blood  in  England. 

Thus  mattem  stood  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  great  proprietors.  We  can  trace 
them  from  the  city  of  "  New  Atnater- 
dam  "  to  the  northern  part,  of  the  St«t«. 
In  what  is  now  the  thickly-populated 
city  were  the  lands  of  the  Stuyvesonls, 
originally  the  Soaerk  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernor. Nest  above  was  the  grant  to 
tiio  Kip  family,  called  "  Kip's  Bay," 
made  in  IG38.  lu  the  centre  of  the 
island  were  the  possessions  of  the  De 
Lanceys.  Opposite,  on  Long  lalond, 
waa  the  grant  to  the  Laurence  family. 
Wi^  cross  over  Harlaem  River  and  reach 
"  Morrissanea,"  given  to  the  Morris  fami- 
ly.   Beyond  this,  on  the  East  Rive?,  waa 
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"  De  Lancey'B  Farm,"  Mother  grant  to 
that  powerful  family ;  irhile  on  tlie 
Hudson,  to  the  west,  was  the  lower  Van 
Courtlandt  manor,  and  the  Phillipse 
manor.  Above,  at  Peckekill,  was  the 
upper  manor  of  the  Van  Courtlandta. 
Then  came  the  manor  of  Lmngston, 
then  the  BwiknianB,  then  the  manor  of 
Kipaburgh,  purchaied  by  the  Kip  family 
from  the  ludians,  in  IBSQ,  and  made  a 
royal  grant  by  OoTemor  Dongan,  two 
jears  afterwards.  Still  higher  up  wsa 
the  Van  Rensselaer  manor,  twontj-fonr 
miles  by  forty-eight ;  anti,  abovo  that, 
the  possessions  of  the  Bchuylera.  Far- 
ther west,  ou  the  Mohawk,  were  the 
broad  lands  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
created  a  baronet  for  his  services  in  the 
old  French  and  Indinn  wars,  who  lived 
in  a  mde  magniflcence  at  Johnson  nail. 
All  this  was  aacriflced  by  hie  eon,  Sir 
John,  for  the  sake  of  loyalty,  when  he 
took  up  arms  for  the  king  and  was 
driven  into  Canada.  The  title,  how- 
ever, is  Btili  held  by  his  grandson,  and 
stands  recorded  in  the  barouetnge  of 
England. 

The  very  names  of  places,  in  some 
cases,  show  their  history.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  of  Yonkcra.  Tlie  word 
Junker  (prononnced  Fbunifr),  in  the 
languages  of  northern  Europe,  means 
the  nobly-horn  —  the  gentleman.  In 
West  ChMter,  on  the  Hudson  River,  still 
stands  the  old  manor-house  of  tho  Phil- 
lipse family.  Tho  writer  remembers,  in 
his  early  day,  when  visiting  there,  the 
large  rooms  and  richly-ornamented  ceil- 
ings, with  quunt  old  formal  gardens 
about  the  house.  When,  before  the 
Revolirtion,  Mr.  Phillipse  lived  there, 
"  lord  of  all  he  surveyed,"  he  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  by  his  tenantry  as  "  the 
Tonbcr  "  —tfie  gentleman — par  excdUnce. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  only  person  of  that 
social  rank  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  this  way  the  town,  which  subsequent- 
ly grew  up  about  the  old  manor-house, 
took  the  name  of  Tonkers. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted in  no  other  part  of  the  continent. 
In  Now  England  there  were  scarcely 
Any  large  landed  proprietors.  The 
conutry  was  divided  up  among  small 


farmers,  and,  when  the  Revolution  c 
mcnced,  the  people  almost  unanimously 
espoused   its   cause.      The    aristocratic 
element,  which  in  New  York  rallied 
around  the   Crown,   was  here   entirely 
wanting.     The  only  exception  to  this,  \ 
tvhioh  wo  can  remember,  wns  tlio  ens*  | 
nf  the  Oardinem,  of  Maine.     Their  wids  ' 
lands  were  confiscated  for  their  loyalty  | 
but,  on  account  of  some  informality, 
after  the  Revolution,  they  managed  tc 
recover  their  property,  and  are  atill  seat- 
ed at  Gardiner. 

At  the  South,  where  so  much  wns  said 
about  their  being  "  the  deecendanta  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  there  were  no  such  feu- 
dal relations.     Tho  planters  had  no  tea-  I 
anttj ;  they  had  slaves.     Their  system,   [ 
therefore,  was   similar  to   that  of  tha  J 
serfdom  of  Russia.    With  the  coloniat  \ 
families  of  Neiv  York  it  waa  the  En^  1 
lish  feudal  system. 

Hereditary  landed  property  wai 
that  day,  invested  with  the  same  dig- 
nity in  New  York  which  it  has  now  in 
Europe ;  and,  for  more  than  a  centuiy, 
these  families  retained  their  possessions, 
and  directed  the  infant  Colony.  They 
formed  a  (lofCT-ii!  of  their  own,  and,  gene- 
ratiim  after  generation,  married  among 
themselves.  Turn  to  the  early  records 
of  New  York,  and  you  find  all  places 
of  official  dignity  filled  by  a  certain  set 
of  familiar  names,  many  of  which,  sinco 
the  Revolution,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. As  we  have  remarked,  they 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  country  gentleman,  with 
his  many  tenants,  and  were  everywhere 
looked  up  to  with  the  same  kind  of  re- 
Biiect  which  is  now  accorded  to  them. 
Their  position  waa  an  acknowledged  ■ 
one.  for  social  distinctions  then  wct6  I 
marked  and  undisputed.  They  were  ' 
the  persons  w^owere  placed  in  office  il 
the  Provincial  Council  and  Legislature, 
and  no  one  pretended  to  think  it  strange. 
"They,"  says  a  writer  on  that  day, 
"  were  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
whom  the  country,  without  a  rcbelliouB  1 
thought,  took  off  its  hat." 

Id  that  age  the  very  dress  plainlj  J 
marked  tha  diarinctions  in  society.  No  ■] 
o'^e  who  saw  a  gentleman  could  mistake  I 
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The  mannrr  in  whidi  these  great 
landed  estates  were  anai^ed  fostered  a 
liendal  feding.  They  were  granted  bj 
Gorernment  to  tibe  pn^vietoffSi  on  con- 
dition that,  in  a  certain  number  of 
jeaza,  thej  settled  so  many  tpnanta  npon 


Germans  of  the  lower  daas,  who  had 
been  bronght  orer  free.  Xot  being  able 
to  pay  their  passage-monej,  tibe  captain 
took  them  withoot  charge,  and  then 
thej  were  sold  bj  him  to  the  landed 
proprietors  for  a  certain  nnmber  of 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  sixe  of  the 
CunD  J.  The  som  receiTed  remonerated 
him  for  the  paasage-mooej.  They  were 
caUed,  in  that  day,  Bedetnpiioiien ;  and, 
by  the  time  their  tenn  of  serrioe — some- 
times extending  to  seren  years — had 
ex|nred,  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  country  and  its  manner  of 
farming,  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  were  prepared  to 
%et  np  for  themselresw  Thus  both  par- 
ties were  benefited.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor fiilfilled  his  contract  with  the 
GorernmeDt,  and  the  Redemptioners 
were  trained  ior  becoming  independent 
settlers. 

From  these  Bedemptioners  many  of 
the  wealthy  Cuming  families,  now  lir- 
ing  in  the  Hndson  Rirer  counties,  are 
descended.  In  an  early  day  they  pur- 
chased lands  which  enriched  their  chil- 
dren. The  writer's  father  once  told  him 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his 
grandfather's  family.    One  of  his  6er- 


■an  tenants,  haring  served  out  his  time 
ci  sercral  years'  dnratioii,  brought  to 
his  late  owner  a  bag  of  gold  which  had 
with  him  fiom  the  old  country, 
wiflifirnt  to  purchase  a  farm. 
'  said  his  master,  in  surprise, 
''hew  coBcs  it,  Hans,  with  all  this 
ETy  that  you  did  not  pay  your  pas- 
iBsTrad  of  serring  as  a  Bedemp- 
sok^t"  -  Oh,'' said  the  can- 
CB^^rant  firom  the  Bhine,  ^  I  did 
know  Rngliffh,  and  I  should  hare 
dieated.  Now  I  know  all  about 
the  country,  and  I  can  set  up  for  mj^elC.*' 

These  tmant^;,  howerer,  looked  up 
wtth  unbooded  reference  to  the  landed 
pnprictor  who  owned  them,  and  it  took 
■nch  more  than  one  generation  to  en- 
able them  to  shake  oif  this  feeling,  or 
begin  to  think  of  a  social  equality. 

There  was,  in  succeeding  times,  one 
curious  result  of  this  system  in  the  con- 
fasion  of  frmily  namca.  These  German 
BedemptioncES  often  had  but  one  name. 
For  instance^  a  man  named  Fanlus  was 
settled  as  a  tenant  on  an  eatatcL  Ashis 
diildrBi  grew  up,  they  needed  some- 
thii^  to  distinguish  them.  They  were 
Fanlus' Jan  and  Paulus'Hendrick.'  This 
naturally  dianged  to  Jan  Paulus  and 
Hendrick  Paulus,  and  thus  Paulus  be- 
came the  £unily  name. 

This  was  wdl  enough.  But  they  fre- 
quently took  the  name  of  their  proprie- 
tc»:  He  was  known  as  Morris  Paulus^ 
and  this,  in  the  next  generation,  natu- 
rally changed  to  Paulus  Morris,  and  his 
diildren  assumed  that  as  thdr  Cunilv 
name.  In  this  way  there  are  many 
^milies  in  the  State  of  New  York  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  old  landed  pro- 
prietors, which  hare  been  thus  derived. 

Some  years  ago  a  litomry  gentleman, 
who  was  compiling  Curts  with  regard  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  came  to 
the  writer,  Tery  much  puxzled.  "Who,** 
said  he,  "are  these  people?  I  find 
their  names  in  Dutchess  county,  and 
yet,  looking  at  Holgate's  pedigree  of 
that  family,  I  see  they  cannot  belong  to 
it.  Where  did  they  come  firom,  and 
where  do  they  belong  t"  The  above 
account  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  mystery. 
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But  to  return  to  this  system.  It  was 
carried  out  to  an  extent  of  which,  in 
this  day,  most  persons  are  ignorant.  On 
the  Van  Rensselaer  manor  there  were, 
at  one  time,  several  thousand  tenants, 
and  their  gathering  was  like  that  of  the 
Scottish  clans.  When  a  member  of  the 
family  died,  they  carao  down  to  Albany 
to  do  honor  at  the  fiineral,  and  many 
were  the  hogsheads  of  good  ale  which 
were  broached  for  them.  They  looked 
up  to  the  "Patroon"  with  a  reverence 
which  was  still  lingering  in  the  writer's 
early  day,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
of  democracy.  And,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, this  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
whole  country.  When  it  was  announced 
in  New  York,  a  century  ago,  that  the 
Piitroon  was  coming  down  from  Albany 
by  land,  the  day  he  was  expected  to 
reach  the  city  crowds  turned  out  to  see 
him  enter  in  his  coach-and-four. 

The  reference  to  the  funerals  at  the 
Rensselaer  manor-house  reminds  us  of  a 
description  of  the  burial  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, one  of  the  proprietors  of  Liv- 
ingston manor,  in  February,  1749,  taken 
from  a  paper  of  that  day.  It  will  show 
something  of  the  customs  of  the  times. 
The  services  were  performed  both  at  his 
town-house  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
manor.  "  In  the  city,  the  lower  rooms 
of  most  of  the  houses  in  Broad-street, 
where  he  resided,  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  visitors.  A  pipe  of  wine  was 
spiced  for  the  occasion,  and  to  each  of 
the  eight  bearers,  with  a  pair  of  gloves, 
mourning  ring,  scarf  and  handkerchief, 
a  monkey-spoon  was  given."  (This  was 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  an  ape  or 
monkey,  which  was  carved  in  solido  at 
the  extremity  of  the  handle.  It  differ- 
ed from  a  common  spoon  in  having  a 
circular  and  very  shallow  bowl.)  "  At 
the  manor  these  ceremonies  were  all  re- 
peated, another  pipe  of  wine  was  spiced, 
and,  besides  the  same  presents  to  the 
bearers,  a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  a 
handkerchief  were  given  to  each  of  the 
tenants.  The  whole  expense  was  said 
to  amount  to  £500." 

Now,  all  this  was  a  state  of  things 
and  a  manner  of  social  life  totally  un- 
known in  New  England.    We  have  al- 


ready mentioned  that  most  of  its  in- 
habitants were  small  farmers,  wringing 
their  subsistence  from  the  earth  by  hard 
labor.  Here  were  literally  no  servants^ 
but  a  perfect  social  equality  existed  in 
the  rural  districts.  Their  "  helps  "  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  neighboring 
farmers,  poorer  than  themselves,  who 
for  a  time  took  these  situations,  but 
considered  themselves  as  good  as  their 
employers.  The  comparatively  wealthy 
men  were  in  their  cities. 

No  two  races  of  men  could  be  more 
different  than  the  New  Yorkers  of  that 
day  and  the  people  of  New  England. 
There  was  a  perfect  contrast  in  all  their 
habits  of  social  life  and  ways  of  think- 
ing. The  Dutch  disliked  the  TanJceeSy 
as  they  called  them,  most  thoroughly. 
This  feeling  is  shown,  in  a  ludicrous 
way,  through  the  whole  of  Irving's 
"Knickerbocker."  "The  Dutch  and 
the  Yankees,"  he  says,  "  never  got  to- 
gether without  fighting." 

There  is  a  curious  development  of 
this  prejudice  in  the  following  clause, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  will  of  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  colonial 
family  of  New  York,  dated  1760.    "  It 

is  my  desire  that  my  son, , 

may  have  the  best  education  that  is  to 
be  had  in  England  or  America ;  but  my 
express  will  and  directions  are,  that  he 
never  be  sent,  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Connecticut  colonies,  lest  he  should  im- 
bibe, in  his  youth,  that  low  craft  and 
cunning  so  incidental  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  which  is  so  interwoven  in 
their  constitutions  that  all  their  acts 
cannot  disguise  it  from  the  world, 
though  many  of  them,  under  the  sancti- 
fied garb  of  religion,  have  endeavored 
to  impose  themselves  on  the  world  t& 
honest  men." 

Once  in  a  year,  generally,  the  gentry 
of  New  York  went  to  the  city  to  trans- 
act their  business  and  make  their  pur- 
chases. There  they  mingled,  for  a  time, 
in  its  gayeties,  and  were  entertained  at 
the  court  of  the  Governor.  These  dig- 
nitaries were  generally  men  of  high 
families  in  England.  One  of  them,  for 
instance — ^Lord  Combury — was  a  blood- 
relative  of  the  royal  family.    They  cop- 
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skirmiBbera  tlrove  our  people  ttoia  tbeir 
position  bebind  the  dwelling.  Since 
then  it  had  knonn  many  ^csts.  Howe, 
Clinton,  Kniphauaen,  Percy,  were  bIipI- 
tvteA  by  it«  roof.  The  aged  owner, 
with  hia  wife  and  daughter,  remained  ; 
ant  thpy  had  always  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction  quartered  with  them;  and,  if 
a  part  of  the  family  were  in  arms  for 
Congress,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  certain  that 
others  were  active  for  the  Crown.  Bam- 
oel  Eip,  of  Eipaburgh,  led  a  cavalry 
troop  of  his  own  tenantry  with  great 
gallantry  in  Be  L&ncey's  regiment ;  and, 
despite  Bcvere  wounds,  eurvived  long 
after  the  war,  a  heavy  pecuniary  sufferer 
by  the  canse  which,  with  most  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  New  York,  he  had 
cspouaed."  • 

In  1780  it  wa3  held  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, of  the  80th  royal  regiment ;  and 
here,  on  the  eyening  of  the  19th  of 
September,  he  gave  a  dinner  tc  Sir 
Henry  CliDton  and  his  staff,  aa  a  part- 
ing compliment  to  AndrS.  The  aged 
owner  of  the  house  was  present ;  and, 
when  the  Revolution  was  over,  he  de- 
scribed the  scene  and  the  incidents  of 
'.^.iit  dinner.  At  the  table.  Sir  Henry 
Oiinton  announced  the  departure  of 
Andr6,  neit  morning,  on  a  secret  and 
most  important  expedition,  and  added 
(what  we  have  never  seen  mentioned  in 
«Dy  other  account,  and  showing  what 
was  to  have  been  Andre's  reward), 
"Plain  John  Audrfi  will  come  back  Sir 
John  Andr6." 

Andrfi — it  was  said  by  Mr,  Kip — was 
evidently  depressed,  and  took  but  little 
part  in  the  merriment  abonthim;  and 
when,  in  hia  turn,  it  became  neccesaij 
for  him  to  sing,  he  gave  the  favori^ 
military  chanson  attributed  to  Wolfe, 
who  sang  it  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  which  he  died: 
why,  boWSbh.  *hj 
Stunild  ire  Iw  metnneliol}',  bojaT 
Whj,  BoldleM,  irbj. 


HLs  biographer,  after  copying  this  ac- 
count, adds ;  "  How  brilliant  soever  tbe 
company,  how  cheerful  the  repast,  ita 
memory  must  ever  have  been  fraught 
with  sadness  to  both  host  and  guost& 
It  was  the  lost  occasion  of  Andre's 
meeting  hia  comrades  in  life,  Four  I 
abort  days  gone,  the  hands  then  clasped 
by  friendship  wero  fettered  by  hostile 
bonds;  yet  nine  days  more,  and  the 
darling  of  the  army,  the  youthful  hero 
of  the  hour,  had  dangled  from  a  gib- 
bet." • 

Afler  the  Revolution  the  placo  ro- 
m.ained  in  its  owner's  possosdon,  for  his 
age  had  fortunately  prevented  him  from 
ta-klng  any  active  part  in  the  contest. 
And  when  Washington,  in  the  hour  of 
his  triumph,  returned  to  New  York,  ho 
w*nt  out  to  visit  again  those  who,  in 
1770,  had  been  his  involuntary  hosts. 
Dr.  Francis  relates  an  interesting  littlo  , 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  visit: 
"  On  the  old  road  towards  Kingabridgo, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  was 
the  well-known  Kip's  Farm,  preemi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  grateful 
fruits — tho  plum,  the  peach,  the  pear, 
aad  tho  apple — and  for  its  chotco  cul- 
ture of  the  Toiactn.  Here  the  HiU  often 
repaired,  and  here  our  Washington,  now 
invested  with  Presidential  honors,  made 
an  eTcuraion,  and  was  presented  with 
the  roaix  gallka,  an  exotic  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  this  garden 
— fit  emblem  of  that  memorable  union 
of  France  and  the  American  colonies  in 
the  cause  of  republican  freedom."  t 

In  1B51  this  old  place  was  demolish- 
ed. It  had  then  stood  two  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  and  was  tho  oldest  honse 
on  the  island.  It  was  swallowed  up  by 
tho  growth  of  the  mighty  metropolis), 
aad  Thirty-fifth-street  runs  over  lie 
spot  where  once  stood  the  old  mansion, 
A  short  time  after  it  was  de.wrled,  tho 
writer  made  hia  last  visit  to  it,  while 
most  of  it  was  still  standing,  and  the 
Btone  coat-of-anns  over  the  hotl-door 
was  projecting  from  the  half-demolished 

•  "Llfcot  Andr*."p.5fl8. 
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wall.  Aa  he  stood  in  tUc  old  dining-  their  chief's  famll;  than  did  these  eable 
retainere  in  Now  AmstGrdaiu.  In  do- 
mestic affairs  they  aeeamcd  a  great  free- 
dom of  speech,  and,  in  fuct,  Tainily  af- 
faira  were  discuased  and  settled  as  Mly 
ic  the  kitchen  oh  in  the  iiorlor.  The 
older  BeiTMta,  indeed,  escrcised  an  fnll 
control  oTcr  the  children  of  the  fainilj 
as  did  their  parents.  As  each  hluek 
child  attained  the  age  of  six  or  Ecren 
years,  it  was  formally  presented  to  a  eod 
or  daughtflx  of  the  fumily,  and  was  hJB 
or  her  particukr  uttendanL  Tlds  union 
continued  often  through  life,  and  of 
stronger  instancea  of  fidelity  we  have 
never  heard  than  were  eihibitud  iu  some 
of  these  cases.  Fidelity  and  affection, 
indeed,  foinied  the  bond  Ifetween  mas' 
tcr  and  slave,  to  a  degree  which  can 
never  eitat  in  this  day  with  hired  Eer- 
vantB.* 

This  state  of  thbgs  continued  far 
down  into  the  present  century.  In  tlie 
writer's  early  day  his  father  owned 
slaves  for  domestic  servants,  and  he 
well  reracmbere,  when  visiting  the  place 
of  a  relative  on  the  Iladson  River,  fee- 
ing the  number  of  slavea  about  the 
bouse.  At  that  time,  however,  the  sys- 
tem was  juat  going  out;  it  had  lost  ila 
interesting  features,  and  the  slave?,  still 
remaining  nt  these  old  places,  had  be- 
cnmc  a  source  of  care  and  ansiety  to 
their  owners. 

The  charm  of  life  in  that  day  was  its 
stability.  There  was  no  chance  then 
for  parwnuum— no  stocks  in  which  to 
dabble,  no  sudden  fortunes  made.  There 
was  but  little  commerce  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother-country,  and  men 
who  embarked  in  thia  business  were 
contented  to  spend  their  lives  in  acquir- 
ing a  competence.  They  never  aspired 
to  rival  the  landed  families.     With  the 


I,  there  came  back  to  liim  i 
of  the  many  noble  and  chivalrous  men 
who,  in  the  last  two  centuries,  had 
leasted  within  its  walls.  But  all  these, 
I  like  tko  place  itaelf,  now  live  only  in 
Jie  records  of  the  past. 

Such  was  life  in  those  early  days 
Simong  the  colonial  faitiiliea  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  city.  It  waa  simple  and 
unostentatious,  yet  marked  by  an  afflu- 
ence of  every  thing  which  could  minis- 
ter to  comfort,  and  also  a  degree  of  ele- 
gance in  the  surroundings  which  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  true  refinement.  Bo- 
dety  was  easy  and  natural,  without  the 
struggle  for  precedence  which  now  is  so 
universal  j  for  then  every  one's  antece- 
dents were  known,  and  their  positions 
were  fixed.  The  intermarriages,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  were  taking 
place  between  the  landed  families, 
bound  them  together  and  promoted  a 
harmony  of  feeling  now  not  often  seen. 
There  were,  in  that  day,  such  things  as 
old  associations,  and  men  lived  in  the 
past,  instead  oi^  as  in  Uieeo  times,  look- 
ing only  to  the  future. 

The  system  of  slavery,  too,  which 
prevailed,  added  to  the  ease  of  domes- 
tic life.  Negro-slavea,  at  an  early  day, 
Itad  bccu  introduced  into  the  colony, 
and  every  family  of  standing  possessed 
some.  They  were  employed  but  little 
as  field-laborers,  but  every  household 
had  a  few  who  were  domestic  servants. 
Like  Abraham's  servants,  they  were  all 
"  bom  in  the  house."  They  shared  the 
■amc  religious  instruction  with  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  felt,  in  every 
respect,  aa  if  they  were  members  of  it. 
This  mild  form  of  slavery. was  like  the 
system  which  existed  under  the  tents 
of  the  patriarehs  on  the  plains  of  Mam- 
re,  and  there  certainly  never  were  hap- 
pier people  than  those  "  men-servants 
and  moid-aervanb)."  They  were  seldom 
separated  from  their  families,  or  sold. 
The  latter  was  reserved  as  an  extreme 
case  for  the  incorrigible,  and  a  punish- 
ment to  which  it  was  hardly  ever  neces- 
sary to  resort. 

The  clansmen  of  Scotland  could  not 
^  teke  more  pride  in  the  prosperi^  of 
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r,  life  floned  oa  from  one  gcncra- 
n  to  another  in  the  same  even  nay. 
J  lived  oQ  their  broad  laads,  and, 
wb«n  they  died,  tha  eldest  8oq  iDbcrit- 

I  the  familj  residence,  whilo  the  uth- 
■  were  portioned  off  with  farms  be- 

nging  to  the  estate,  but  which  it  could 

11  epare.    On  their  carriages  and  their 

«  their  arms,  which  they  had 

ronght  with  them  from  Europe,  by 

liich  every  one  knew  them,  which  were 

LB  matters  of  couree,  and  were  dis- 

IctionB  no  one  Tcntured  to  assume, 

I    entitled   to   them.      Sometimea 

were  carved  in  stone  and  placed 

■  their  door^.    This  was  the  case 

Irith  the  Walton  Honso,  which  wo  be- 

is  still  standing  in  Franklin  Square 

url-street) ;  and,  as  wa  have  already 

mtioned,  with  the  Kip's  Bay  House. 

le  windows  of  the  first  Dutcli  church 

nilt  in  New  York  were  flUed  with  the 

IS  of  the  families  at  whose  expense 

It  Iras  erected. 

In  1774,  John  Adams,  on  his  way  to 

tend  the  first  Congress,  stopped  in 

9Few  Tork.    The  honest  Bostonian  was 

rery  mnch  struck  with  "  the  opulence 

nd  splendor  of  tbo  city,"  and  "  the 

«  of  their  mode  of  living,"  and, 

II  liis  Journal,  freely  records  bis  adini- 
Ee  speaks  of  "  the    elcgnnt 

intry-ieata  on  the  island ; "  the  Broad 
a  fine  street,  very  wide,  and  in  a 
jht  line  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
n'city ; "  "  the  magnificent  new  church 
1  building,  which  was  to  cost  £20,- 
'  the  Bowling  Qreen,  which  ho 
•cribea  as  "  the  beautiful  ellipse  of 
^land,  railed  in  with  solid  iron,  in  the 
Mtre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  His  Ma- 
D  horaeback,  very  large,  of  solid 
I,  gilded  with  gold,  on  a.  pedestal 
irmarbl«,Terjbigh."    Ho  records  that 
*"  the  streets  of  the  town  are  VAStly  more 
regular  and  elegant  than  those  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  bouses  are  more  grand,  as 
well  as  neat." 

The  most  amusing  di^Uy  is  when  he 
is  invited  to  one  of  tbcao  country-seata, 
"  near  Hudson's  River,"  Ho  writes : 
"  A  more  elegant  lireakfiut  I  never  saw ; 
rich  plate,  a  very  large  silver  colTec<pot, 
a  very  large  silrer  tea-pot,  napkins  of 


the  very  finest  materials,  toast  aud  bread 
anil  butter  in  great  perfection.  Aflei 
breakfast  a  plate  of  beautiful  peaches, 
another  of  pears,  and  a  maskmelon, 
were  placed  on  the  table." 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  Jour- 
nal, that  he  saw  little  of  the  best  fami- 
lies. He  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
fOted  liy  them,  for  tbey  bad  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  object  of  bis  journey.  His 
principal  entertainers  were  two  lawyers 
— Scott  and  Smith — who  had  grown 
wealthy  by  their  profession.  Among 
all  he  mentions  aa  eslending  civilities 
to  him,  the  only  persons  belonpng  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city  were  some 
members  of  the  Livingston  family,  who, 
even  then,  were  putting  themselves  for- 
ward OS  leaders  in  the  coming  move- 

Tlie  Revolution  broke  up  and  awcpt 
away  this  social  system.  It  ruined  and 
drove  off  half  the  gentry  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  social  bittory,  bdced,  of 
that  event  bos  never  been  written,  and 
never  will  be.  The  conquerors  wrote 
tha  story,  and  they  were  mostly  "new 
men,"  who  had  as  much  love  tor  those 
they  dispossessed  as  the  Puritans  had 
fur  the  Cavaliers  of  England,  whom, 
for  a  time,  tbcy  displaced.  In  a  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  from  Sargent'a 
"Life  of  Andrf,"  the  author  says: 
"  Most  of  the  landed  gentry  of  New 
Tork  espoused  the  royal  cause."  And 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
most  of  them  had  for  generations  held 
office  under  the  Crown.  Their  habits 
of  life,  too,  had  trained  them  to  tastes 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  level- 
ling doctrines  inaugurated  by  the  aew 
movement.  They  accordingly  rallied 
around  the  king's  standard ;  and,  when 
it  went  down,  they  went  down  with  it, 
and,  in  many  cases,  tlieii  names  were 
blotted  out  of  the  land. 

We  once  read,  in  an  old  number  of 
JlladtmxxPi  Magtaine^  some  discussion 
about  the  Impolitic  eourec  pursocd  by 
England  towards  her  coloniM,  The 
remarks  about  the  manner  in  which  she 
Inst  hiT  American  colonies  were  pecu- 
liarly Judicious.  The  writer  says  the 
Ooromment    should    have  formed    &u 
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aristocracy  in  America,  by  giving  titles, 
and  tbua  gathering  tho  great  landed 
proprietors  about  tbc  throne  by  new 
tiea.  These  eitenaive  landholders,  pre- 
viDUB  to  the  Revolution,  were  as  able  to 
keep  np  the  dignity  of  a  title  as  were 
the  English  nobility  of  that  day ;  and 
the  effect  which  would  hare  been  pro- 
duced, in  the  etrengtlieniDg  of  their 
loyalty,  is  obvious.  Had  the  head  of 
the  Livingston  family  been  created  Earl 
□f  Clermont,  and  that  of  the  Laurences 
been  made  Lord  Newtown,  would  tbey 
have  taken  the  side  of  the  Bevolution- 
ists  I  We  trow  not.  Instead  of  this, 
these  powerful  landed  families  were 
neglected,  until  some  of  them  becatno 
embittered  against  the  Government  I4o 
title,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor,  was  giv- 
PD  to  a  single  American,  eiicept  a  baro- 
netcy to  Bir  William  Johnson. 

Of  the  few  landed  families  who  took 
the  popular  side,  perhaps  the  Liviag- 
slons  and  Schujlera  occupied  the  lead- 
ing position.  The  former  had  not  been 
in  favor  with  tho  Government,  but  were 
the  political  antagooiatd  of  tlio  De  I^in- 
cejB,  by  whom  they  were  excluded  from 
ofiice.  They  therefore  welcomed  the 
new  order  of  thing?. 

Religion,  in  those  days,  had  a  good 
deal  ta  do  with  the  state  of  portie?. 
As  far  back  as  1743,  the  De  Lanceys 
wore  the  leaders  of  the  Clinrch  of  Eng- 
land party,  and  the  Livingstons  of  the 
Dissenters.  Religious  bitterness  was 
added,  therefore,  to  that  which  wait 
political.  "  Li  ITQO  "  (sa3-B  Stone,  in  bis 
"Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson"),  "tie 
contest  was  between  the  Church-party 
and  the  Disseateni,  the  former  being 
led  by  the  Do  Lanceys  and  the  latter 
by  the  Livingstons.  The  Church,  hav- 
ing the  support  of  the  mercantile  and 
masonic  interests,  was  triumphant ;  and 
John  Cruger,  James  De  Lancey,  Jacob 
Walton,  and  James  Jauncey,  were  elect- 
ed by  the  city."  During  the  election  a 
Bong  was  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  become  very  popular  with 
tho  Germans,  the  chorua  of  which  was : 

"  Kncstor  Cmgn,  DoLonMy, 
Maeiler  WsUun  ind  JuBDCFy." 
"  The    De    Lancey    interest,"    wroto 


Hugh  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  Cotm- 
cil,  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  "  prevails 
in  the  House  greatly,  and  they  have 
given  the  Livingstons'  interest  proof  of 
it,  by  dismisEiug  P.  Livingston  the 
House,  OS  a  non-resident."  It  was  to 
old  feud,  therefore,  which,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, induced  them  to  take  different 

To  the  popular  side,  also,  went  the 
Jays,  the  Laurences,  a  portion  of  the 
Von  Courtlandts,  who  were  divided,  a 
part  of  the  Morris  family,  wluch  was 
also  divided  (while  Lewis  Horris  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  hb  broUier,  Staats 
Morris,  was  a  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  married  tho  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon),  the  Beekmtna,  and  some 
few  others.  The  "  Patroon  "— Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer — was  fortunately  a  minor, 
and  therefore,  not  being  obliged  to  take 
either  side,  saved  his  manor.  Many  of 
tho  prominent  leaders  were  fnxa  new 
families,  made  by  the  Revolution.  An 
upturning  of  this  kind  is  the  time 
for  new  men.  Peculiar  (drcnmatances 
brought  some  forward  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  avenue  for  action 
o]>encd  before  them.  Alexander  Bamil* 
ton,  for  example,  had  just  arrived  in 
Now  York,  a  young  man  from  the  Wert 
Indies,  when  the  popular  outbreak  gave 
him,  at  a  public  meeting,  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  his  peculiar  tAlents. 

The  history  of  a  single  family  will 
show  the  course  of  events.  Probably 
tho  most  powerful  family  in  the  State, 
before  the  Bevolution,  was  that  of  the 
De  Lanceys.  Descended  from  the  ancten 
ndUeus  of  France,  and  holding  laige 
possessions,  they  had  exerted  a  greater 
inSueoco  iu  tho  colony  than  any  otber 
family.  James  De  Lancey  administered 
the  government  of  tho  colony  for  m&ny 
years,  till  his  death,  in  ITdO.  Host  of 
the  younger  members  of  tite  fanulj 
were  in  the  British  ariry,  previous  I* 
the  RovolutioD,  When  Uiat  convul^n 
took  place,  they,  of  course,  remained 
lojfll,  and  became  leaders  on  that  ride. 
Oliver  Be  Lancey  was  a  Brigadier-Oene- 
rnl,  and  organized  the  celebrated  COip* 
styled  "  De  Luncey's  Battalioo."    ffis 
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n  at  Bloom ingdalc  was  bum- 
id,  in  cuaaequence  or  his  adherenee  to 
the  royal  cauM.  Thoy  forfeited  their 
brnad  lands,  and  thuir  mttnea  appeared 
no  mora  in  the  fature  history  of  tlio 
Stnte.  Some  floii  t<i  Eujfiand,  where 
they  held  Iiigh  offices,  and  their  tombs 
are  now  to  be  aeen  in  the  choir  of  Bev- 
erley Cathedral.  Sir  William  De  Lan- 
cey  died  at  Waterloo,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Duke  of  Wtllington.  Just  two  montha 
preTious,  he  had  been  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall ;  and 
his  friend.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thna  al- 
ludes io  him  in  his  ode,  "  The  Field  of 
Waterloo  " : 


The  son  of  General  Bo  Lancey,  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  Andr£ 
as  Adjutant-Geoeral  of  the  British  army 
ia  America,  rose  through  the  grade  of 
Lieutenanl-Oeneral  to  that  of  Oeneral, 
and  died,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, nearly  at  the  bead  of  the  Eoglish 
army-list. 

In  1847  the  late  Bishop  of  Westom 
New  York  (William  Heathcote  De  Lan- 
cey) told  the  writer  &  curious  story  of 
his  recoyery  of  aome  of  "their  old  family 
papers.  Ia  the  Spring  of  that  year,  be- 
ing in  New  York,  a  package  waa  hand- 
ed to  the  serTant  at  the  door  by  an  old 
gentleman,  on  opening  which  the  Bish- 
op found  an  anonymous  letter  directed 
to  him.  The  writer  atatcd  thot,  being 
in  England  between  thirty  and  fc>rty 
years  before,  he  found  some  papers  re- 
lating to  the  Dc  Lancey  family  among 
some  waste  paper  in  tiie  bouse  where  he 
was  staying ;  that  he  had  preserrcd 
them,  and,  seeing  by  the  newapapera 
that  the  Bishop  was  in  the  city,  he  now 
enclosed  them  to  liim.  These  the  Bish- 
op found  to  be :  1st,  the  commisaion  of 
James  De  Lancey  as  Lieutenant-QoT- 
ernor  of  the  colony ;  2d,  his  commis- 
sion B9  Chief-JuBtice  of  the  colony  ;  3d, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
TOted  to  one  of  the  family  in  17S0 ;  4th, 
a  map  of  the  lands  owned  by  them  in 
West  CheslL-r  county  and  on  New  York 
island,  prepared  by  the  Bishop's  grand- 


father.   He  advertised  in  the  New  York    ' 
popera,  requesting  an  intervieiv  with 
bia  unknown  corrcBpoudent,  but  tber« 
was  no  response,  and  he  heard  no  more 
fVom  him. 

Bome  branches  of  this  family  remain- 
ed in  New  York,  and  we  cannot  point 
to  a  more  striking  evidence  of  tha 
change  wrought  by  the  Revolution  than 
Llie  fact  that,  since  that  event,  the  name 
of  De  Lancey,  once  so  prominent,  is 
never  found  in  ths  records  of  the  Qov- 
emment.  It  is  in  the  Church  only  that 
it  has  acquired  eminence,  in  the  person 
of  the  former  distinguished  Bishop  of 
"Western  New  York. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  which  might 
be  told  of  many  other  loyalist  families. 
Ituincd  by  confiscations,  they  faded  out 
of  sight,  and,  being  eicluded  from  po- 
litical  office,  they  were  forgotten,  and 
their  very  names  would  sound  strange 
in  the  cars  of  the  present  generation  of 
New  Yorkers.  Many  years  ago,  in  the 
old  country-housa  of  a  relative,  the 
writer  amused  some  days  of  a  summer 
■vacation  by  bringing  down  from  the 
dust  of  a  garret,  whore  they  had  re- 
posed for  two  generations,  the  letters 
ef  one  of  these  refugees,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  on  board  a  British  ship- 
of-war  off  New  York  harlKtr  (Irom 
■whence  he  writes  his  farewell,  com- 
mending hia  wife  and  children  to  the 
care  of  the  family),  and  then  made  his 
homo  in  England,  until,  as  he  hoped, 
■"  these  calamities  be  overpaat."  Ii 
ead  to  read  his  speculations,  as  night  i 
After  night  he  attended  the  debates  io  ' 
Parliament  and  watched  the  progreu 
of  the  war,  and,  to  the  last,  confidently 
trusted  in  the  success  of  the  royal  arms, 
-which  alone  could  replace  him  in  the 
position  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
into  eiile.  When  these  hopes  were  td-  , 
timately  croahed,  a  high  appointment  { 
was  offered  him  by  Government,  but  he  ' 
preferred  to  return  to  his  own  land  to 
share  the  striutened  circumstanccB  of 
his  family,  and  bo  buried  with  liia  fath- 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the 
gently  from  the  country,  and  the  world- 
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It  ruin  of  so  many  more,  was  necessa- 
ril;  detrimental  to  its  social  Teflnement. 
It  was  taking  away  the  higb-toned  dig- 
nity of  the  liinded  proprietors,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  tbe  restless  nspira- 
Itlona  of  tneD  wbo  bad  to  make  their 
1  fortunes  and  pontion,  and  get  forward 
r  in  life.    Society  lost,  therefore,  much 
of  its  ease  and  graccfulnesB.    Mrs,  Grant, 
to  whose  work  we  hare  already  alludvil, 
who  in  btr  joutb  had  st-en  New  York 
society  bb  far  liack  as  1T60,  and  lived  to 
r   know  what  it  was  after  tbe  peace,  thus 
spealcB  of   the  change ;    "  MildneBB  of 
I   manucni,  reliDemcnt  or  mind,  and  all 
I  tbe  softer  virtues  that  spring  up  in  the 
I   coltiraled  paths  of  social  life,  nurtOTL'd 
I   by  generous  affections,  were  undoubted- 
I  1 J  to  be  found  in  tbe  unhappy  loyaliBts. 
.      .      Certainly,  however  necessary 
tbe  ruling  power*  might  And  it  to  carry 
their  system  of  exile  into  exccutii>n,  it 
has  occasioned  to  the  country  an  irrepa- 
rable privation.     What  Ibc  loss  of  tbe 
Huguenots  wn»  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures in  France,  that  of  tbe  loyalists 
I   vas  to  religion,  literature,  and  amenity 
I  in  America.    The  silken  threads  were 
I   drawn  out  of  the  mixed  web  of  society, 
which  has  ever  since  been  comparative- 
ly coarse  and  homely."  • 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  exnggeration. 
The  tone  of  society  was,  indeed,  im- 
paired, but  not  lost.  There  were  still 
enough  of  the  old  familiw  remaining 
to  give  it  dignity,  at  least  for  another 
generation.  The  community  could  not 
suddenly  become  democratic,  or  throw 
off  all  ite  old  assoeiatioDB  and  habits  of 
reverence.  As  a  writer  on  that  day 
■ays,  people  were  "  habituated  to  take 
off  their  bats  to  gentlemen  who  were 
got  ui>  regardless  of  expense,  and  who 
rode  about  in  chariots  drawn  liy  four 
horses."  It  took  a  long  while  for  tbe 
community  to  leorn  to  act  on  (he  max- 
im that  "  all  men  are  created  cquaL" 
Not,  indeed,  until  those  were  swept 
away  who  bad  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  did  this  downward  ten- 
dency become  very  evident.  Bimolto- 
neously,  too,  with  their  departure  came 
a  set  of  the  nourarttz  rithrt,  which  the 
•  "AoioritaBLodr.-p,  MO. 


growing  facilities  of  Kew    York  ftPT"" 
making  commercial  fortunes    bronght 

forward,  and  Ihus,  by  degrees,  was  usU- 
cred  in — the  age  of  gaudy  wealth. 

The  final  blow,  indeed,  to  this  staH^  f 
old  society  was  given  by  the  Fr« 
Revolution.  We  know  how  every  tl 
dignified  in  society  was  then  \ 
away  in  the  wild  fury  of  dcmocracj, 
but  [he  present  generation  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  intense  feeling  which  that 
event  produced  in  our  own  country. 
France  had  been  our  old  ally,  England 
our  old  foe.  Wo  must  side  with  the 
former  in  her  struggles  sgainst  tyranny. 
It  became  a  political  test.  The  Kepub- 
licans  adopted  it,  and  insenaWy  tlieru 
seemed  to  grow  up  the  idea  that  refine- 
ment and  courtesy  In  life  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  true  party-spirit.  In  this 
way  democratic  rudeness  crept  into  so- 
cial life,  and  took  the  place  of  the  aris- 
tocratic element  of  former  days.  Gradu- 
ally it  went  down  into  the  lower  strata 
of  society,  rill  all  that  reverence  which 
once  characterized  it  was  gone. 

The  manners  of  an  individual  at  lost 
became  an  evideuce  of  his  political 
views.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Recollec- 
tions," speaking  on  this  very  point, 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  it.  A 
clergyman  in  Connecticut,  who  was 
noted  for  bis  wit,  riding  along  ono 
summer  day,  came  to  a  brook,  where  he 
paused  to  let  his  horse  drink.  Just 
then  a  stranger  rode  into  tbe  stream 
from  the  op|)osito  direction,  and,  as  his 
honic  hegau  to  drink  al^o,  tbe  two  n 
were  brought  face  to  face. 

'•  How  arc  you,  priest  I "    said  i 
stranger. 

"  now  ore  you,  democrat  I "  inqoi 
tbe  parson. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  ar 
crat  t  "  said  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am 
said  the  other. 

"  I  know  jou  to  be  a  priest  by  j 
dress,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  And  I  know  you  to  be  a  dcniM 
by  your  addmt,"  said  the  parson. 

Even  tbe  dress  was  made  the  c 
ncnt  of  party  views,  as  much  ss  ltd 
been  by  the  Cavaliers  and  Furltonifl 
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Engluid.  As  republican  prlociplca 
gained  grounJ,  large  wiga  and  powder, 
cocked  haU,  breeches  and  shoe-buckles, 
were  replaced  by  short  hair,  pantaloons, 
and  shoo-atringfi.  It  is  said  that  the 
Marquia  de  Br^zg,  master  of  ceremonies 
at  Versailles,  nearly  died  of  bight  at 
tbe  first  pair  of  shoes,  di  vested  ofbuclcles, 
vhich  he  saw  ou  ihe  feet  of  a  rerolu- 
tionary  minister  ascending  the  staira  to 
a  royal  Iccee.  Be  nishcd  over  to  Du- 
mouricz,  then  Uiniatcr  of  War.  '■'  He  is 
actually  entering,"  esolaimed  the  Mftr- 
qiiis,  "  with  ribbons  in  Ids  shoes  I " 
Domouriez,  himself  one  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  Revolution,  solemnly  said, 
"  Tout  eat  fini ! " — "  The  game  is  up  ; 
the  moiinrchy  is  gone."  And  so  it  was. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Buckles  and  kings  were  extin- 
guished tngctber. 

8uch  being  the  feelings  of  the  miiia 
etilottet  in  France,  the  favorers  of  Jaco- 
binism in  this  country  were  not  slow- 
to  imitate  them.  JcfTersoQ  eschewed 
breeches  and  wore  pantaloons.  He 
adopted  leather  strings  in  his  shoes  in- 
stead of  buckles,  and  his  admirers  tram- 
peted  it  as  a  proof  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity. Washington  rode  to  the  capi- 
tol  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  cream- 
colored  horses  with  servants  in  livery. 
All  this  his  successor  gave  up,  and  even 
abolished  the  President's  Icaeet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  were  afterwards  restored 
by  Mrs.  Madison.  Thus  the  dress,  which 
had  for  generations  been  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  a  gentleman,  gradually  waned 
away,  till  society  reached  that  charm- 
ing state  of  equality  in  which  it  became 
impossiblf,  by  any  outward  costume,  to 
distinguish  masters  from  servants.  John 
Jay  says,  in  one  of  his  lelters,  that  with 
small-clothes  and  buckles  the  high  tone 
of  society  departed. 

In  the  writer's  early  day  this  system 
of  the  past  was  just  going  out.  Wiga 
and  powder  an<I  queues,  breeches  and 
bockles,  Ktill  lingered  among  the  older 
gentlemen — vestiges  of  an  age  which 
was  just  vanishing  away.  But  the  high- 
toned  feeling  of  the  last  century  was 
Btill  in  tile  ascendant,  and  had  not  yet 
BQCCumbed  to  the  wnrahip  of  i 


the  colonial  families,  and  the  prominent 
political  men  — *like  Duane,  Clinton, 
Coldeo,  RadcUff,  Hoffman,  and  Living- 
ston— were  generally  gentlemen  by  birth 
aud  social  standing.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  this  was  to  be  an  oljec- 
tioD  to  an  individual  in  a  political  ca- 
reer. The  leaders  were  men  whose 
naqies  were  historical  in  the  State,  and 
they  inSuenced  society.  The  old  fami- 
lies still  formed  an  association  among 
themselves,  and  intermarried  one  gene- 
ration after  onother.  Society  was,  there- 
fore, very  restricted.  The  writer  re- 
members, in  his  childhood,  when  he 
went  out  with  his  father  for  his  usual 
afternoon  drive,  ho  knew  every  carriage 
they  met  on  the  avenues. 

The  gentlemen  of  that  day  knew  each 
other  well,  (or  they  had  grown  np  to- 
gether, and  their  associations  in  the 
past  were  the  same.  Tet,  what  friend- 
ships for  after-life  did  these  associations 
form  '.  How  different  this  from  the  in- 
timacy between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thonipson,  when  they  knew  nothing  of 
each  other's  antecedents,  have  no  sub- 
jects in  common  but  the  money-market, 
and  never  heard  of  each  other  until  the 
last  year,  wlieu  some  lucky  speculation 
in  Blocks  raised  them  from  their  "low 
estate,"  and  enabled  them  to  purchase 
houses  "  np-town,"  and  set  up  Uicir  car- 
There  was,  in  that  day,  none  of  the 
show  and  glitter  of  modem  times ;  but 
there  was,  with  many  of  these  families, 
particularly  vrith  those  who  hai!  retain- 
ed their  landed  estates,  and  were  stilt 
living  in  their  old  family-lionies,  nil 
elegance  which  has  never  been  rivalled 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  his 
early  days,  the  writer  has  been  much  at 
the  South ;  has  stayed  at  Monnt  Vernon, 
when  it  was  yet  held  by  the  Washing- 
tons  ;  with  Lord  Fairfax's  family  at 
Aahgrove  and  Vancluse ;  with  the  Lees 
in  Virginia,  and  with  the  aristocratic 
planters  of  South  Carolina ;  but  he  has 
never  elsewhere  seen  such  elegance  of 
living  as  was  formerly  exhibited  by  the. k 
old  families  of  New  York.  ~ 
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Gtntlcmen  then  were  great  diners- 
out.  Their  tsaociadoss  natuiolly  led  to 
thig  kind  of  intiniBCj,  when  Klmoat  the 
same  set  constantly  mft  together.  Giv- 
ing dinners  was  then  a.  science,  and  a 
genttemao  took  as  much  pride  in  the 
escellence  of  his  wioe-cellar  aa  he  did 
in  hiH  equipage  or  liis  library,  This  had 
its  evtla,  it  is  true,  and  led  to  long  sit- 
tings over  the  table,  and  an  excera  of 
conviviality  which  modem  custom  a 
have  fortunately  corrected. 

There  was  a  punctiliousness,  too,  in 
their  intercourse,  even  among  the  most 
intimate,  which  fonned  a  strange  con- 
trast to  tlie  familiarity  of  modem  soci- 
ety. Gentlemen  were  guarded  in  what 
they  said  to  each  other,  for  those  wero 
daelHng-days,  and  a  hasty  speech  had 
to  be  atoned  for  at  Boboken.  Stories 
arc  Btill  handed  down  of  disputes  at 
the  dinner-table  which  led  to  hostile 
meetings,  but  which,  in  our  day,  would 
not  have  been  remembered  neirt  morn- 
ing. In  an  obituary -sketch  of  one  of 
this  aet,  pulilished  at  his  death  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  speaking  of  the 
high  tone  which  then  diaracterizad  so- 
ciety, the  writer  said :  "  Perha]is  the 
liability,  which  then  existed,  of  being 
held  personally  answerable  far  their 
worda,  false  as  the  principle  may  have 
been,  produced  a  courtesy  not  known 
in  these  days," 

One  thing  is  certain — that  there  was 
a  high  tnue  prevailing  at  that  time, 
which  is  now  nowhere  seei).  The  com- 
munity then  looked  up  to  the  public 
men  witli  a  degree  of  reverence  which 
has  never  beeo  felt  for  those  who  suc- 
ceeded tlieni.  They  were  the  last  of  a 
race  which  does  not  now  exist.  With 
them  died  the  statelhicss  uf  colonial 
times.  Wealth  came  in  and  created  s 
social  distinction  which  took  the  place 
of  family,  and  thus  society  became  vul- 
garized. 

Since  this  year  began  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  one— Gulian  C, 
Vcrplanck — who  was,  perhaps,  the  laat 
prrimiuciit  member  of  the  generation 
which  has  gone,  Where  can  we  point 
t(i  any  oue  of  thoec  now  living,  like 
him,  ti'""'— -led  by  the  elevating  asso- 


ciations of  the  past,  distinguished  1 
public  life,  and  a  ripe  scholar  in  litent- 
ture  and  theology  !  The  old  historical 
names  of  Jay  and  Duer  and  Hoffman, 
and  a  few  more  of  colonial  timee,  are 
Still  uphdd  among  us  by  their  sons, 
who  are  allowing,  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, the  high  talents  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  thom  ;  "  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  I " 


The  influences  of  the  past  are  fast 
vanishing  away,  and  our  children  will 
look  only  to  the  sliadowy  future.  The 
very  rule  by  which  we  estimate  indi- 
viduals has  been  entirely  altered.  The 
inquiry  onec  wna,  "  Who  is  he  !  "  Men 
now  ask  the  question,  "  How  much  is 
he  worth  i "  Have  we  gained  by  the 
change  i 

Is  it  strange  that  the  writer  answers 
in  himself  that  description  in  Horace — 
"  Laudator  acti  temporis,  me  puero  t  " 
Aa  years  gather  round  him,  and  tbo 
shadows  deepen  in  his  path,  he  instinct- 
ively tuma  more  and  more  from  the 
"living  Present"  to  commune  with  the 
"  dead  Past."  Many,  however,  to  whom 
he  has  referred  in  these  pages,  will  be 
to  most  of  his  readers  only  names,  while 
to  him  they  are  realities — living  and 
breathing  men  ;  and,  aa  he  thinks  of 
them,  he  believes  there  is  no  delusion  in 
the  conviction  that,  for  elegance  and 
refinement,  for  all  the  graces  which  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  life,  they  have  left  no 
successors.  The  outward  pressure  is 
now  too  democratic.  Moat  of  the 
prominent  men,  also,  of  the  present 
day,  want  the  associations  of  the  past 

As  Edward  IV.  stood  on  the  tower 
of  Warwick  Castle,  and  saw  marching 
through  the  park  below  him  the  mighty 
host  of  retainers  who,  at  the  summona 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  bad 
gathered  round  him,  and  then  thought 
how  powerless,  in  comparison,  were  the 
new  nobles  with  whom  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  surround  his  throne,  he  is  said  ta 
have  muttered  to  himself,  "  After  4)1, 
you  cannot  make  a  great  bariin  out  of  a 
new  lord ! "  And  to  we  would  aay. 
You  cannot  make  out  of  the  new  mil- 
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lionaire  what  was  exhibited  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  our  old  colonial  families  I 

Commerce,  indeed,  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  true  old  chivalry  with  all 
its  high  associations.  It  is  impossible, 
in  this  country,  for  St.  Germain  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  Bourse.  Money- 
getting  is  the  great  object  of  life  in 
this  practical  age,  and,  every  month, 
the   words  which   Halleck   wrote   so 


many  years   ago  are  becoming  more 
true: 

Thee«  are  not  ronumtio  times 
So  beautiftil  io  Spenser's  rb>*ines, 

So  dassliDg  to  the  dreaming  boy ; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fEMt,  not  tablet 
Of  Knights,  bnt  not  of  the  Bound  Table, 

Of  Baillie  Jarvis,  not  Bob  Boy. 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 
Falaoe  and  park,  and  rasaal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  notes  of  band 

Of  Botfasohild  or  the  Barings. 


•♦• 


CRABBED   AGE   AND  YOUTH. 


Out,  out.  Old  Aget  aroint  yet 
I  £aln  would  disappoint  ye, 
Nor  wrinkled  grow  and  learned 
Before  I  am  inumed. 
Ruthless  the  hours,  and  hoary. 
That  scatter  ills  before  yel 
Thy  touch  is  pestilential, 
Thy  lays  are  penitential; 
With  stealthy  steps  thou  stealest, 
And  life's  warm  tide  congealest; 
Before  thee  vainly  flying, 
We  are  ah^ady  d3riDg. 
Why  must  the  blood  grow  colder. 
And  men  and  maidens  older? 
Bring  not  thy  maledictions, 
Thy  grewBome,  grim  afflictions, 
Thy  bodings  bring  not  hither, 
To  make  us  Uight  and  wither. 
When  this  thy  frost  hath  bound  us. 
All  fairer  things  around  us 
Seem  Youth's  divine  extortion, 
In  which  we  have  no  portion. 
^  Fie,  Senex  I "  saith  a  lass  now, 
^What  need  ye  of  a  glass,  now? 
Though  flowers  of  May  be  springing. 
And  I  my  songs  am  singing. 
Thy  blood  no  whit  the  faster 
Doth  flow,  my  ancient  Master  I" 
Age  is  by  Youth  delighted, 
Youth  is  by  Age  afOrighted; 
Blithe,  sunny  May  and  joysome, 
Still  finds  December  noisome. 
Alack  I  a  guest  unbidden, 
Howe'er  our  feast  be  hidden, 
Doth  enter  with  the  feaster. 
And  make  a  Lent  of  Easter! 
I  would  thou  wert  not  able 
To  seat  thee  at  our  table ;  \ 
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I  would  that  altogether, 

From  this  thy  wintry  weather, 

Since  Youth  and  Lore  must  leave  us, 

Death  might  at  once  retrieve  us. 

Old  wizard,  ill  betide  ye  I 

I  cannot  yet  abide  ye  I 

Ah,  Youtb,  sweet  Youth,  I  love  ye  I 
There's  naught  on  earth  above  ye  I 
Thou  purling  bird  uncaged. 
That  never  wilt  grow  aged, — 
To  whom  each  day  is  giving 
Increase  of  joyous  living! 
Soft  words  to  thee  are  spoken. 
For  thee  strong  vows  are  broken; 
All  loves  and  lovers  cluster 
To  bask  them  in  thy  lustre. 
Ah,  girlhood,  pout  and  dimple. 
Half-hid  beneath  the  wimple! 
Ah,  boyhood,  blithe  and  cruel, 
Whose  heat  doth  need  no  ftiel. 
No  help  of  wine  and  spices. 
And  frigid  Eld's  devices  I 
All  pleasant  things  ye  find  ye, 
.         And  to  your  sweet  selves  bind  ye. 
For  ye  alone  the  motion 
Of  brave  ships  on  the  ocean; 
All  stars  for  ye  are  shining, 
All  wreaths  your  foreheads  twining; 
All  joys,  your  joys  decreeing. 
Are  portions  of  your  being, — 
All  fairest  sights  your  features, 
Ye  selfish,  soulful  creatures! 
Sing  me  no  more  distiches 
Of  glory,  wisdom,  riches; 
Tell  me  no  beldame's  story 
Of  wisdom,  wealth,  and  glory! 
To  Youth  these  are  a  wonder: 
To  Age,'  a  corpse-light  under 
The  tomb  with  rusted  portal 
Of  that  which  seemed  immortaL 
I,  too,  in  Youth's  dear  fetter. 
Will  love  my  foeman  better, — 
Aye,  though  his  ill  I  study, — 
So  he  be  young  and  ruddy. 
Than  comrade  true  and  golden, 
So  he  be  waxen  olden. 
Ah,  winsome  Youth,  stay  by  us: 
I  prithee,  do  not  fly  us! 
Ah,  Youth,  sweet  Youth,  I  love  yel 
There's  naught  on  earth  above  yel 
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With  all  our  new  arts  of  building 
and  navigating  ships,  and  with  all  help 
from  the  mighty  powers  that  send  them 
on  their  way  in  face  of  wind  and  tide, 
the  sea  is  still  a  stubborn  fact  that  we 
can  neither  set  aside  nor  easily  get  over. 
We  call  it,  indeed,  a  noble  element,  and 
perhaps  every  boy  of  pluck  can  remem- 
ber that  it  was  an  early  passion  with 
him  to  go  to  sea.  It  is  clear,  also,  that 
manly  sport  often  takes  the  sanre  direc- 
tion, and  many  who  like  a  fast  horse, 
like,  also,  a  fast  yacht,  whilst  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  owner  does  not 
often  ride  his  fast  horse  nor  sail  much 
in  his  fast  yacht.  We  may  as  well  say, 
honestly,  that  the  mass  of  men  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  sea  altogether,  and 
that  all  our  arts  of  mechanism  and  pow- 
ers of  civilization  are  trying  to  do  so. 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  bridge  'or 
tunnel  our  rivers  and  bays,  to  make  rail- 
roads and  land-routes  between  points 
that  before  were  connected  only  by 
water,  and  to  shorten,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  voyages.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  work  of  man  that  embodies  more 
thought,  skill,  and  force,  than  one  of 
our  great  ocean  steamers.  It  has  taken 
the  whole  human  race,  with  all  its  ex- 
perience and  education,  for  ages ;  with 
all  its  mastery  of  the  arts  of  working 
wood  and  metal;  all  its  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  fire,  air, 
and  water ;  all  its  science  of  the  ocean- 
beds  and  channels,  the  magnetic  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  order  of  the  stars  and 
sun,  to  build  and  work  that  ship.  How 
magnificent  is  the  massiveness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  her  structure ;  what  strength 
in  her  solid  bulk,  and  what  delicacy  in 
the  sweep  of  her  curves,  and  the  exqui- 
site adjustments  of  her  machinery  I  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  that  could 
more  have  surprised  the  old  sea-kings 
of  Scandinavia,  or  the  new  sea-kings 
who  were  with  Columbus  and  Hendrik 
Hudson  in  the  Half  Moon  and  the  Pin" 
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t<z^  than  the  apparition  of  one  of  our 
great  ocean  steamers,  crossing  their  path 
and  defying  their  snail^s  paced  career ; 
such  a  steamer,  for  example,  as  our 
Scotia^  that  took  us  out  of  New  York 
harbor,  May  12,  1869,  and  landed  us,  in 
a  little  over  eight  days,  in  Ireland,  early 
in  the  morning  of  May  21st. 

Su^h  a  vessel  does  a  great  deal  to- 
wards fulfilling  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, "  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,"  yet 
that  vision  is  by  no  means  wholly  ful- 
filled, and  the  storms  of  this  last  winter 
have  buried  in  the  sea  many  precious 
lives  and  hopeful  fortunes  and  house- 
hold joys.  We  make  less  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  the  Atlantic 
passage  than  the  people  of  Europe  do, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  many 
persons  abroad  say,  that  only  the  fear- 
ful voyage  kept  them  from  going  to 
America.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  danger  even  in  our 
free-and-easy  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  when  a  vessel  sails,  the  friends  who 
go  and  those  who  stay  show  quite  a 
different  feeling  from  that  which  speeds 
the  land-traveller  on  his  way.  There  is 
little  of  kissing,  embracing,  weeping, 
and  waving  of  handkerchief  when  a 
railway-train  starts,  although  for  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  coast — about  as  long 
as  the  Atlantic  voyage.  Indeed,  an  em- 
barkation has  always  considerable  pa- 
thos about  it,  and  any  one  whose  eyes 
are  clear  of  tears  may  make  quit«  a 
study  of  the  human  face  and  its  loves 
and  fears  and  hopes.  In  every  passen- 
ger-ship there  is  some  delicate  invalid 
whose  health  is  watched  with  great  so- 
licitude, and  whose  return  is  sadly  un- 
certain ;  and  there,  too,  is  always  some 
one  whose  high  health  and  active  spirit 
may  give  equal  solicitude,  and  make 
anxious  parents  dread  the  play  of  those 
young  and  unchecked  passions  in  those 
new  and  perilous  fields  of  daring  and 
pleasure  abroad. 
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We  had  our  share  of  pathos  and  tears, 
but  good-cheer  more  abounded,  and  the 
sunshine  above  fell  on  fiBices  not  unwill- 
ing to  return  its  smile.  Some  of  the 
mirth  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
friends  of  one  family  on  board  followed 
us  far  down  into  the  bay  in  a  steamer 
of  their  own.  They  had,  indeed,  a  jolly 
time  of  it,  and  asked  some  of  us,  not  of 
their  clique,  to  join  in  their  generous 
festivity ;  but  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
it,  and  foimd  company  enough  in  the 
baskets  of  sweet  f  owers  that  our  own 
friends  had  brought  to  us  at  parting,  to 
bestow  upon  us,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
bright  and  fragrant  blessing  of  the  land 
upon  our  way  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
where  no  roses  or  lilies  bloom.  I  could 
not  but  think,  however,  of  the  undoubt- 
ed heartiness  of  the  merry  companions 
on  that  little  attendant  steamer,  and 
own  that  there  must  be  something  re- 
markable in  the  man  whom  they  came 
to  cheer.  He  was  an  actor — ^I  will  not 
say  oiily  an  actor,  for  I  will  not  apply 
disparaging  terms  to  any  honorable 
man,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  it 
was  in  an  ancient  play  that  the  famous 
w^ords  were  said,  **I  saw  a  man,  and 
whatever  is  human  I  do  not  think 
strange  to  me."  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  men  of  larger  culture  and  more 
abounding  means  and  shining  position 
would  do  as  much  as  this  actor  and  his 
family  to  touch  the  hearts  of  people, 
and  make  them  wish  him  a  good  voy- 
age and  a  safe  and  speedy  return  ?  Some 
of  us  had  many  proofs  of  being  remem- 
bered by  friends  on  shore,  and  our  table, 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  was  a  bed 
of  choice  flowers,  which  probably  van- 
ished before  their  time  of  wilting,  be- 
cause the  stewards  were  impatient  of 
the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them,  and 
over-greedy  for  the  pretty  baskets  which 
held  thenL  They  vanished  too  soon, 
but  there  was  some  comfort  in  seeing 
them  only  in  their  prime,  before  any 
dimming  of  their  colors  or  fainting  of 
their  fragrance. 

These  partings  belong  to  sea-going, 
aHd  they  are  followed  by  an  experience 
less  pathetic  but  more  pitiftd.  We  soon 
learn  for  ourselves  there  are  two  seas  to 


look  out  for— one  without,  and  the 
other  within ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a 
swell  within  the  stomach  that  tends  to 
rise  to  meet  the  swelling  of  the  waves. 
A  friend  asked  me,  a  few^  weeks  ago,  if 
there  was  any  record  of  seasickness 
among  the  ancients,  and  I  could  not  re- 
call any ;  yet  who  can  understand  that 
the  human  constitution  should  so  change 
as  ever  to  have  been  wholly  insensible 
to  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
and  the  violent  rocking  of  a  vessel? 
The  ancients  did  not,  indeed,  launch 
out  into  mid-ocean,  yet  the  waters  on 
which  they  sailed  are  among  the  very 
worst  for  the  peace  of  the  modem  stom- 
ach, and  I  have  no  sea-griefs  so  memo- 
rable as  those  experienced  in  passing 
from  Ireland  to  England,  from  England 
to  France,  and  from  Italy  to  France.  I 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Queen stown 
without  losing  a  meal,  either  by  loss  of 
appetite  or  surrender  of  food  actually 
taken ;  yet  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  brought  my  head  down  in 
utter  helplessness,  and  the  dashing 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  turned  the 
inner  man  topsyturvy,  and  emptied  him, 
apparently,  of  all  food  and  drink.  It 
may  be  that  the  ancients  were  more 
spare  in  their  diet,  and  more  tough  in 
body  and  habit,  than  we,  and  were  not 
seasick.  It  is,  I  think,  more  probable 
that  they  were  sick  at  first,  very  much 
as  we  are,  and  too  proud  to  say  any 
thing  about  a  subject  that  so  little  illus- 
trates the  heroic  side  of  human  charac- 
ter in  an  age  that  so  glorified  pluck  and 
insisted  upon  the  stiff  upper  lip,  which 
seasickness  is  so  apt  to  let  down  in  limp 
despair. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  this 
malady,  and  have  tried  to  get  what 
light  I  could  from  medical  men  and 
their  books.  The  causes  are  not  wholly 
clear,  nor  does  any  remedy  seem  to  be 
unfailing.  Improved  ventilation,  clean- 
liness on  shipboard,  take  away  some  of 
its  worst  features ;  and  they  who  voyage 
in  a  clean,  well-aired  vessel  have  no  idea 
of  the  suffering  that  comes  from  the 
close  atmosphere  and  foul  bilge-water 
of  some  of  the  old  packet-ships.  I 
have  suffered  more  from  a  short  coast- 
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g-Toyi^  along  onr  Atlantic  shore  in 
fiiis  waj,  than  Trom  all  those  weeks  on 
"le  Atlantic  uid  ModiterranGaii.  It  is 
4«nia1i  matter  merely  to  have  the  stom- 
I  emptied  of  its  contents,  just  as  a 
ilier,  yrbea  orerturned,  is  emptied  of 
IB  mater,  if  the  inner  roan  resames  lit 
I  tiii  Dormiil  condition,  tind  tlie 
itehor  is  soon  right  side  np  and  rt^dy 
a  be  filled  (Lguin,  such  u  is  the  coae 
ihh  tho  toTETt  of  t>e»sicknc33  that  comes 
I  the  mure  tOBsing  of  the  yessel. 
Hbout  all  of  the  trill  that  I 
lUTc,  of  late,  hitd  upon  six  storm;  scsa, 
tceptjag  a  ccrtnin  torpor  Ih&t  comes 
■Jhnn  the  workiog  of  certain  vessels, 
;he  narrow  French  propullers, 
rfaicta,  like  gigantic  cradles,  seem  to 
It  Btont  men  and  women  tn  sleep  in 
pit«  of  themsclTes.  The  oilier  excep- 
o  from  the  closeness  of  the  air 
n  the  cftbina  toward  momiog,  and  the 
'  tfiniiency  to  headache,  which  an  open 
skylight  or  a  wulk  on  deck  nt  once 
quickly  removes. 

I  snppose  that  aeoi^ickness  is  partly 

|dt;ucal  and  portly  mental,  tlie  physi- 

1  part  coming  from  the  violent  mo- 

[in,  and  the  nccompnnying  unsteadiness 

if  all  ot^ccta  of  vision  ;  the  mental  part 

ning  from  a  certuin  fear  and  aniiety 

iat  demoralize  all  the  fbrcea  wichiu, 

1  break  the  connection  between  the 

mbers  and  the  commander-in-chief — 

I  rational  will.    It  ia  an  important 

leatioD  how  to  set  matters  right,  or  to 

p  them  BO— hi)w  to  remedy,  or,  still 

etter,  to  prevent,  neasicknesa.    I  have 

it  looked  into  the  only  medical  book 

Qiit  I  have  at  hand  of  recent  date,  and 

X  find  this  paragraph : 

*'  Seasickness :  recumbent  poatnre ; 
moDia ;  brandy ;  whiskey ;  rliloro- 
1  by  inhalation,  or  a  few  drops  on 
;  n  tight  licit  round  the  bod; ; 
luipman'e  icc-baga  to  spine." 
'  The  tinhappy  man  who  should  try 
PlQ  those  specifics,  even  at  his  best  dis- 
n«tioD,  m!t;lil  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  a  hardiT  coslomor  than  old  Neptune, 
and  prefer  thu  mnlwly  to  the  cnrc.  Dr, 
Tnnnor,  of  the  lldyal  CoUcgo  of  SUN 
geoni,  prol>ab1y  knows  all  a1)out  the 
nailer,  and  his  book  on  diseatM  Iimb 


scientific  look;  bnt  ho  will  allow  mc  to 
say  my  say,  and  add  a.  few  words  to  hia 
prescription.  It  aeenia  to  me  best  for 
the  voyager  to  take  liis  place  in  tho 
open  air,  aa  near  the  centre  of  the  ship 
OS  he  can,  where  the  motion  is  least,  and 
to  fix  his  eye,  aa  for  as  he  can,  upon 
some  stationary  object  in  a  plucky  spir- 
it, as  if  the  ship,  like  a  spirited,  thor- 
oughbred horse,  were  his  friend,  and  its 
movements  were  all  welt-meant.  As  to 
the  habit  of  gorging  with  food  and 
liquor — so  common  at  sea^it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake,  and  it  is  a 
deadening  rather  than  a  healing  of  a 
man,  to  atopefy  l"m  with  meat  and 
drink.  If  any  stimulus  ia  needed,  % 
glass  or  two  of  shorrr,  or,  still  better, 
of  dry  champagne,  with  its  cleansing 
acid  and  gentle  tonic,  ia  the  Ihiog ;  and 
perhaps  I  owe  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  Atlantic  poasage  to  the  kind  friend 
at  my  elbow,  who  spared  of  bia  abun- 
dance for  my  stomach's  sake  and  threat- 
ened infirmity.  Yet  no  man  should 
boast  of  hia  ciemption  from  this  pest 
of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  a  startling  Usson 
on  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  to  watch, 
the  odd  transformation  that  comes  over 
a  ship's  passengers  as  soon  as  they  got 
into  roogh  water.  How  much  coumg«, 
gayety,  and  grace  vanish  at  once  I  That 
plucky  young  fellow,  who  was  waving 
his  handkerchief  and  shooting  ailieu  to 
hia  friends,  ia  fiat  upon  hia  back ;  and 
that  stout,  haughty  man.  who  trod  the 
deck  as  if  he  owned  ship  and  ocean,  is 
sitting  with  bis  head  upon  his  hand,  aa 
if  he  had  nothing  in  tin-  world  to  call 
hia  own.  That  pretty  girl,  whose  rosy 
lips  dispensed  Ihofc  charming  words  of 
farewell,  is  now  leaning  over  the  ship's 
rail  and  parting  her  lips  for  a  vwy 
different  utterance ;  and  that  dashing 
bridr,  in  silk  bright  na  the  Mnshine, 
wilts  d»wn  into  a  mere  hnndle  of 
clothes,  and  makes  np  by  her  loyalty 
for  the  ground  what  she  lose*  by  her 
slovenliness,  as  she  droops  her  head 
ujJrm  her  husband's  shonlder  in  tha 
wifely  contidcnuu  thnt  the  Bible  sod 
the  Praycr-Book  do  not  forbid.  Many 
ridiculous  sights  am  aem,  such  aa 
for  great  forbeanoco  od  the  port  of 
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men  \vhose  stoical  stomachs  giye  them 
little  fellow-feeling  for  such  infirmi- 
ties. It  becomes  such  men  of  iron  to 
remember  that  they,  too,  are  mortal, 
and  the  day  will  come  when  pain  and 
sickness,  in  some  of  their  thousand 
forms,  will  reach  them,  and  bring  down 
their  proud  heads. 

I  confess  to  being  astonished  at  the 
performances  of  some  of  these  stout 
worthies  with  the  knife  and  fork  in  the 
fulness  of  their  health,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  sea-tradition,  that  one 
cannot  eat  or  drink  too  much  on  board 
ship,  and  partly  because  they  had  noth- 
ing else  tq  do.  Five  mortal  meals — 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  supper, 
with  the  intervals  diversified,  sometimes 
with  the  strong  cup  and  bottle ; — ^how 
could  human  nature  stand  all  this? 
What  surprised  me  most,  was  the  dis- 
position to  rise  to  the  climax  as  the 
feasting  continued,  and  to  end,  like  a 
song  or  a  symphony,  with  some  startling 
crash,  some  marvellous  swell  and  ca- 
dence of  the  larder,  as  when  some  pas- 
senger, who  had  been  eating  and  drink- 
ing all  day,  ended  with  a  gin-sling  or 
brandy-smasher,  a  dish  of  Welsh  rarebit 
or  of  devilled  bones.  Had  I  not  seen 
these  /cats,  I  should  have  thought  them 
impossible.  I  did  not  know  what  mu- 
sic was  in  the  human  throat  till  I  heard 
Mario  and  Badiali,  Jenny  Lind  and 
Sontag  sing;  nor  did  I  know  what 
things  the  human  throat  could  swallow, 
till  I  beheld  the  performances  at  the 
table  of  the  good  steamer  ScotiOy  in  the 
year  of  grace  1869.  Man  is  surely  a 
progressive  creature,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  music  or  his  maw. 

Let  seasickness  and  the  stomach  pass, 
for  the  present,  whilst  we  consider  some 
of  the  higher  aspects  of  life  at  sea,  in 
view,  c^ecially,  of  the  world  from 
which  we  are  shut  out  and  the  world 
which  we  are  shut  up  in.  With  all  the 
increase  of  navigation,  and  the  helps  of 
signals  and  pilot-boats,  and  the  un- 
doubted power  of  a  certain  common 
law  of  humanity  among  sailors  and 
commanders,  the  sea  is  a  lonely  place, 
and  the  ship  is  almost  as  much  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  and  its  people  by 


the  blue  waters,  as  the  moon  is  parted 
from  the  earth  by  the  blue  ether.  It  is 
wonderfhl  how  few  vessels  come  within 
sight  of  you  on  the  Atlantic  passage  of 
some  three  thousand  miles,  and  that, 
generally,  none  comes  within  speaking 
distance  until  the  pilot  hails  you  on 
your  arrival  on  the  foreign  coast,  and 
takes  up  the  charge  which  the  pilot 
held  until  he  left  the  coast  of  home. 
Whole  days  w;ll  pass  when  you  need 
sharp  eyes  to  see  a  single  sail.  What 
loneliness  this  would  be  on  land  I — ^to 
travel  day  after  day  through  forest  or 
over  plain,  and  rarely  see  a  human 
habitation. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  you 
are  more  aware  of  how  much  you  need 
and  love  the  great  world  from  which 
you  are  shut  out — ^how  much  you  care 
for  your  own  family  and  friends  in  par- 
ticular, and  society  and  civilization  in 
general — and  how  unwilling  you  are  to 
take  your  own  trunk  and  personal 
goods,  and  sign  away  your  share  in  the 
great  human  race  to  which  you  belong. 
All  those  arts,  that  perfection  of  utility, 
those  treasures  of  beauty,  those  mar- 
kets, schools,  museums,  homes,  churches 
— they  are  far  away,  and  we  can,  for 
the  time,  no  more  reach  them  than  we 
can  climb  to  the  moon.  How  dear  they 
become,  then,  to  us,  and  how  much  we 
would  give  to  walk  in  our  familiar  gar- 
den, chat  and  frolic  with  that  little 
child,  sit  at  the  household  table,  or 
stroll  into  our  club  I  We  begin  to  have 
a  certain  fellow-feeling  even  for  the  per- 
sons whom  wo  do  not  generally  wish 
much  to  see  on  shore,  and  we  forgive 
the  sneaks  or  tyrants  who  have  done  us 
wrong,  and  feel  like  leaving  our  card 
with  the  bores  from  whom  we  have 
sometimes  run  away.  Anchorites  not 
of  the  desert  of  sand,  but  of  the  desert 
of  waters,  wo  are  prompted  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  and  draw  nearer  to  man  as 
well  as  to  God  in  our  seclusion  from 
our  customary  world.  It  is  wholesome 
for  us  to  ask  ourselves  how  much  wo 
have  done  for  this  great  human  fellow- 
ship to  which  we  now  feel  unquestion- 
ably that  wc  belong,  and  whether  it  is 
any  wiser  or  better  from  our  having 
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lived  in  it  Perhaps  the  great  mass  of 
human  society,  with  all  its  kingdoms 
of  life  and  zones  of  feeling,  rises  clear- 
ly before  us,  and  we  see  somewhat  more 
clearly  to  what  kingdom  we  belong, 
and  how  frigid^  torrid,  or  temperate  is 
the  belt  of  affections  in  which  we  dwelL 
Precious,  then,  becomes  to  us  the  pet 
portion  of  our  social  world,  that  we  can 
take  with  us  especially  the  pet  books 
that  we  can  keep  hold  of  in  the  absence 
of  the  choice  circles  of  readers  that  haye 
given  them  such  interpreters.  One  is 
not  much  inclined  to  read  at  sea;  for 
often,  when  the  waves  leave  you  at 
peace,  they  lull  you  into  a  languid  medi- 
tation that  easily  goes  off  into  dream- 
land ;  yet,  when  you  are  really  in  the 
mood  for  it,  a  live  book  is  a  great  de- 
light. It  is  not  well  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  ship-libraries,  much  as  they 
have  improved  of  late,  and  you  do  well  to 
put  a  few  small  and  fruity  volumes  into 
your  trunk.  I  read  Emerson's  "Eng- 
land "  on  the  way  over,  for  the  second 
time,  and  Byron's  "  Ghilde  Harold  "  on 
the  way  back,  after  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  before,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  note  how  much  there  is  in  those 
two  little  books — how  much  of  old 
England  our  Yankee  philosopher  has 
distilled  into  that  rare  vase  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  and  how  much  of  passion 
and  fire  that  vagrant  English  cynic  has 
gathered  from  Europe  and  Greece  into 
his  four  little  phials  of  wrath.  What  a 
marvel  is  this  omnipresence  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  books  I  Where  we  are  cut 
off  from  the  paths  of  men,  and  letters 
do  not  reach  us,  and  the  electric  wire 
refuses  to  give  us  its  message,  the  great 
human  mind  still  keeps  up  its  vital  con- 
nection, and  we  are  in  presence  of  the 
power  which,  next  to  God  himself^  most 
holds  mankind  in  fellowship.  The 
blessing  of  the  whole  sea-going  world 
be  upon  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
good  books  I  and  no  small  share  of  the 
blessing  rests  upon  you,  dear  publishers, 
who  do  so  much  to  wed  the  arts  of  lite- 
rature and  design  together,  and  make 
thought  pictorial  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
musical  to  the  ear  by  your  illustrated 
classics  and  serials.    I  have  no  doubt 


that  copies  of  your  magazine  go  upon 
every  ocean,  sea,  and  prominent  river 
on  the  globe,  and  help  to  keep  the  voy- 
ager within  the  grasp  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization  and  the  charities 
and  sanctities  of  the  home. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  if  the 
sailor  is  shut  out  of  the  land-world,  and 
sometimes  in  agony  learns  that,  in  storm 
or  fire,  there  are  none  outside  of  his  lit- 
tle vessel  on  whom  he  can  call  for  help, 
there  is  another  world  in  which  he  free- 
ly moves  and  is  shut  up  in  for  the  time. 
It  is  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of 
it ;  and  he  is  a  wise  traveller  who,  in- 
stead of  railing  at  the  discomforts  of  the 
voyage,  and  trying  to  sleep  or  to  stuff 
and  drink  himself  into  stupidity,  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  eager  to  learn 
all  that  he  can  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sea.  It  at  once  appears  how  vulgar  is 
the  generalization  that  dismisses  the 
ocean  with  one  sweeping  word,  as  if  it 
were  only  water,  and  salt-water,  too. 
Water,  indeed,  it  is,  just  as  land  is  land, 
and  man  is  man,  and  woman  is  woman ; 
yet  how  water  differs  from  itself  under 
various  circumstances,  even  as  land  dif- 
fers from  land,  man  from  man,  or  wom- 
an from  woman  I  Extremes  meet  in  all 
things ;  and,  if  philosophy  generalizes 
in  order  to  gather  particulars  under 
master  principles,  folly,  generalizes  in 
order  to  shun  the  need  of  observatio?) 
and  of  thought  by  huddling  things  di- 
verse together  into  one  pudding-stone 
of  blockheadism.  Thus  many  a  silly 
fop,  who  discriminates  sharply  between 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  coats  and  pan- 
taloons, and  many  an  empty  fiirt,  who 
is  smart  to  note  the  qualities  of  ribbons 
and  laces,  and  can  even  see  differences 
in  the  monotonous  dulness  of  her  score 
of  admirers,  will  hardly  look  a  second 
time  at  the  sea,  or  forgive  this  royal 
ocean  for  unsettling  her  delicate  stom- 
ach. But  if  we  will  only  note  the  ocean 
fairly,  how  fascinating  is  its  infinite  va- 
riety! and  Cleopatra  is  a  plodding 
mope  in  comparison  with  this  ever- 
changing  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  day  or  night  at  sea  is  something 
quite  itself^  and  not  as  it  is  at  land« 
The  day  begins  squarely  on  the  second^ 
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and  tlie  sun  does  not  wait  the  pleasnre 
of  your  neighbor's  chimney  or  wall,  or 
ask  permission  of  some  hill  or  moun- 
tain before  it  can  appear  or  disappear. 
What  contrasted  sunrises  and  sunsets 
one  has  among  the  mountains  and  on 
the  ocean  I  At  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
the  sun  rose  and  set  in  majesty  some 
hours  from  the  time  marked  in  the 
almanac,  and  the  short  day  in  that 
peerless  valley  made  its  dreary  mark  on 
pinched  vegetation  and  the  swollen 
throats  of  the  poor  Cretins.  In  mid- 
ocean,  on  the  contrary,  again  and  again 
it  rose  out  of  the  sea  without  a  cloud 
to  dim  its  disc,  and  set  just  as  distinct- 
ly at  the  appointed  minute  after  a  day, 
which  at  every  hour  was  marked  with 
its  own  lights  and  shades  upon  the 
waters,  whilst  there  are  no  goitres  on 
Jack's  throat,  and  his  well-sunned  neck 
is  lithe  and  strong  as  his  arm.  What  a 
study,  too,  are  the  clouds  under  that 
open  horizon,  and  how  they  answer  to 
the  changing  ripple  and  swell  of  the 
never-quiet  waves  t  Animal  life  is  never 
long  out  of  sight  above  or  below,  and 
birds  and  fishes  will  keep  company 
with  you  many  an  otherwise  weary 
hour.  What  a  guerrilla  troop  these 
birds  seem  to  be,  as  they  prowl  about 
the  vessel,  or  dash  into  the  water  not 
without  a  sharp  eye  to  business;  and 
what  excitement  there  is  in  that  huge 
host  of  porpoises,  who  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time  of  it  t  miles  and  miles 
of  them  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  jumping  over  each  other's 
shoulder  like  merry  boys  at  school,  ap- 
parently as  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  whale,  who  is  blowing  up 
fountains  of  water  in  the  distance,  as 
the  boys  are  by  the  distant  vision  of  the 
receding  pedagogue  after  the  close  of 
school.  Strange  lights,  too,  play  at 
night  in  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  little 
creatures  in  the  water  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  down  there  to  get  up  a  milky- 
way  or  an  aurora  borcalis  on  their  own 
hook.  Then,  the  darkness  itself,  when 
it  comes,  is  a  great  power,  and  a  more 
living  mystery  than  on  land;  for,  at 
sea,  the  darkness  and  the  ocean  seem  to 
be  one  thing,  and  the  night  is  not  a  cir- 


cumstance, but  a  character,  the  reserve 
aud  inwardness  of  great  Nature  herself, 
and  not  a  veil  on  her  head  or  a  hue  on 
her  face.  I  know  too  little  of  the  sea 
to  be  able  to  enlighten  others  upon  the 
subject,  but  wiser  heads  will  allow  a 
novice  to  express  his  delight  and  grati- 
tude in  having  found  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  upon  waters  that  he  had 
looked  upon  before  with  dread.  They 
may  laugh  at  me  for  dreading  the  win- 
ter-passage home  in  December,  and  at 
the  fiirs  I  bought  in  Paris  to  guard 
against  the  cold ;  whereas  the  Atlantic 
was  then  milder  than  on  the  voyage  out 
in  May,  and  my  furs  were  of  little  use, 
and  the  open  deck  was  generally  a  pleas- 
ant place  with  no  more  than  the  usual 
winter  clothing.  Probably  the  icebergs 
were  then  tied  to  the  apron-string  of 
their  Arctic  mothers,  and  not  allowed, 
as  afterwards  in  Spring  and  Summer,  to 
run  about  so  naughtily  to  freeze  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  sailors,  and  try  to 
wreck  their  ships. 

We  must  not  stop  without  saying  a 
word  of  the  human  world  in  which  we 
are  shut  up  at  sea — the  officers,  sailors, 
servants,  and  passengers  of  the  ship. 
Our  census  stood  thus,  on  the  voyage 
out :  passengers,  250 ;  crew  and  servants, 
185 ;  total,  485— a  goodly  number,  sure^ 
ly,  and  quite  enough  to  make  a  respect* 
able  village  in  a  new  country.  What  a 
variety  of  characters,  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  heads  I  and  it  was  not  a  little 
of  a  study  to  observ^i  the  affinities  and 
antipathies  of  the  company.  Most  of 
the  passengers  were  Americans,  and  our 
first  feeling  was,  that  we  did  not  like 
the  captain,  and  wished  him  some 
moderate  sort  of  ill — not  any  harm  to 
health  or  limb,  but  such  tribulation  as 
the  shortening  of  his  rations,  or  cutting 
off  his  wine  and  ale,  until  he  mended 
his  manners.  What  right  had  he  to  be 
so  much  more  stout  and  red-faced  than 
most  of  us  ?  Why  did  he  not  speak  to 
us,  or  bow  to  us  ?  Why  did  he  walk 
about  as  if  he  were  Queen  Victoria's 
admiral,  and  we  were  his  cabin-boys? 
I  confess  to  sharing  a  little  in  the  feel- 
ing against  him,  until  I  discovered  that 
he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  the 
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good  of  the  ship,  and  every  dark  and 
foggy  night,  when  we  were  on  our  pil- 
lows, he  was  on  deck,  watching  oyer  ns 
as  if  we  were  his  children.  I  forgave 
him  the  grufif  manners  for  his  good  sea- 
manship, and  rejoiced  in  a  good  cap- 
tain more  than  in  a  bland  gentleman. 
In  time,  too,  his  manners  seemed  to 
mollify,  and,  when  we  shook  hands  with 
him  at  parting,  we  felt  that  we  should 
like  to  take  the  voyage  with  him  and 
his  good  ship  always,  and  that  he  had 
sweet  juices  under  that  rough  bark. 

Sailors  are  always  a  noticeable  set — 
with  their  jaunty  rig  and  their  ability 
to  live  at  sea  or  on  land,  tread  the  roll- 
ing deck  firmly  in  the  storm,  or  hang 
in  the  air  on  swinging  ropes  like  apes. 
8uch  a  puzzle  they  are,  too,  in  their 
character ;  so  superstitious  and  so  reck- 
less, so  self-denying  and  so  self-indul- 
gent, such  believers  and  such  radicals, 
such  stoics  in  danger  at  sea  and  such 
epicureans  among  pleasures  on  shore. 
These  sailors  seemed  to  be  of  the  regu- 
lar breed  of  old  salts,  and  not  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  streets  and  groggeries.  They 
were  well-clad,  fed,  and  disciplined; 
and,  when  they  appeared  at  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  in  their  best  clothes,  it 
did  a  man^s  heart  good  to  see  how  old 
England  trains  her  roughest  sons  to  love 
their  mother-land  and  Church,  and  teach 
them  her  prayers  and  hymns.  I  was 
amused,  sometimes,  at  some  of  their 
feats  of  strength  and  skill,  which  made 
them  merry  and  kept  their  muscles  in 
good  trim  during  the  leisure  spells  of 
the  week. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  new  scientific  ele- 
ments in  the  work  of  navigation.  The 
old  seaman,  of  course,  knew  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  sextant,  and  our  im- 
proved instrument^  and  charts  concen- 
trate a  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  binnacle.  But  the  engine-room  is 
now  the  stronghold  of  science,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  modem  spirit  bears  sway. 
I  often  looked  into  that  room  and  talk- 
ed with  the  master-spirit  there.  He 
was  a  Scotchman ;  and  this  master  of 
the  steam-forces  was  as  much  of  a  con- 
trast in  looks  as  in  purpose  to  the  cap- 


tain of  the  ship  and  crew;  the  chief- 
engineer  being  a  thoughtful,  somewhat 
thin,  very  companionable  and  Ameri- 
can-looking man,  whilst  the  captain 
was  a  bluff,  ruddy,  nonchalant,  portly 
John  Bull,  with  lines  on  his  face  and 
body  more  marked  with  the  curves  of 
generous  living  than  with  the  sharp 
lines  of  reflection  and  anxiety.  Do  we 
think  enough  of  the  largo  amount  of 
educated  skill  now  in  the  service  of 
voyaging  and  travelling,  and  appreci- 
ate, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  influence  of 
the  new  exact  sciences  and  arts  upon 
culture  and  morality  ?  One  of  the  most 
sensible  men  that  I  know,  who  has  a 
chief  place  among  railway  directors, 
assures  me  that  railroad  men,  as  such, 
are  a  superior  class,  and  that  all  grades 
of  them,  whether  conductors  or  engi- 
neers, form  habits  of  caution  and  punc 
tuality  which  give  them  a  high  rank  as 
to  character  and  influence.  Travellers 
cannot  be  too  mindful  of  all  such  faith- 
ful service;  and,  after  so  many  weeks 
upon  the  seas  without  a  single  disaster, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  modest 
and  ever-watchful  science  that  presides 
over  the  en^e-room,  and  keeps  the 
mighty  powers  there  so  thoroughly  in 
hand  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the 
swift  and  safe  passage  from  land  to 
land. 

Our  passengers  got  along  very  well, 
and  we  had  room  and  variety  sufficient 
to  see  enough,  and  not  too  much,  of  each 
other.  It  is  said  that  people  who  are 
shut  up  together  at  sea  form  bitter  an- 
tipathies, and  sometimes  look  upon 
each  other  with  mortal  hatred.  It  may 
be  so  where  the  voyage  is  long  or  the 
quarters  close,  but  not  where  the  voyage 
is  limited  and  there  is  free  space  to  sit 
or  walk  or  lounge  at  will  and  liberty, 
to  think  or  chat  or  read  or  sleep,  as  you 
have  a  mind  to.  One  likes  much  to 
find  agreeable  people  at  sea,  who  will 
greet  you  kindly  and  interchange  friend- 
ly words  now  and  then,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  passing  hours  are 
never  wholly  dull ;  and,  when  you  are 
weary  of  yourself  and  the  sea,  you  can 
have  a  fair  allowance  of  genial  human- 
ity to  feast  on,  as  well  as  the  soup  and 
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flHh  Aiui  hMif  and  niutton  and  chicken 
on  tlin  Uhlu.  One  ddij^hts,  too,  in  a 
Uttlo  ftiii  oc<:iiHi()nttHy,  and  a  good  mer- 
ry-nmkiT  Ih  a  great  treasure  at  ftca. 
Pboplo  are  ready  to  laugli  at  small 
gantr,  Intleoti,  there;  and,  in  the  a1>- 
Minre  of  the  iN'orUVH  great  btage,  \i'hcrc 
trage'tly  and  comedy  aru  always  going 
on,  wii  are  willing  to  take  the  best  of  it 
that  wo  eau  get,  t^ptHrially  the  comedy. 
OuuMeioua  of  thU  craving  lor  amuse- 
ment, a  thoughti\il  man  nmy  well  ask 
UlmiM*lf  why  our  habiti»of  mind  are  so 
dull  ami  |>lodiling«  and  that  we  have  so 
geuendly  made  over  to  paid  agi*nts  this 
auelent  and  lm|K>rtant  busune!><»  of  mak- 
ing fUii.  The  time  wai«  when  we  were 
idl  tUU  of  mtrrrv  musiie;  and  evtn* 
hfMftlthy  child  U  an  goinl  asi  a  play«  and 
laugh !i  ami  prattU*s  and  «tiug:»  and 
MK^reauM  out  the  u'asi'letis  ei^mtily  of  life 
a»  a  ii»turril  and  unpaid  actor.  Mr. 
IHiuitvy  i.H  vluU  a»»d  pn.>saic.  and  if  he 
laughs  hv  (Kkv:«  ai'k>w»  for  putting  htm 
up  to  it;  but  lHtiulvv»  baby  laughs 
Uvau^e  iho  l\i\\  la  ill  him,  and  the  grvat 
OchI«  \\ho  iiKide  the  uttivci'se,  tilt«xl  that 
little  hvM:C  \vitU  L^kv.  U  wtis  in:»truc^ 
tivc  t\.»  SVC  the  Kitvjii  ain.'UiK»ii  i^iveu  to 
the  only  mmm  on  )*i>at\l  >vho  w»:4  wiilLng 
to  ainu.AC  UH  lonvihvr  m  ihe  lump.  Uc 
wu>  !?oi  I  lie  i;i*a^.'vt\il  Lictv»r  of  Ljcutecl 
«»\>mcvU  \^ho  WK'ui  Willi  UH  lo  fclun^pc 
for  rt.'sc  iulcr  a  k-n;^  and  weary  scast.>rt ; 
ttor  wuct  he  the  n«'(cd  hMriti>:iHC  who  wm.s 
oa  his  w:iy  to  ntt  ihc  {x-opio  of  Kn^iiuird 
into  a  L^ilv.' :  nor  tlio  cii»«itK'i't  'cccupcr 
on  v.'iVJu\>v«I  Mii'f  bin  Tvnt's  who  wss 
earrvii)^  h"inc  j.»vH:kei*  I'u'l  oj' jj»;^»i*d:  but 
hu  W;t:»  ^mpi'y  :i  member  of  .1  rr^Mirv 
v'l"  luin.'irrv's,  who  was  to  reji»i?i  "li?*  eom- 
j-'uuv  ut  London.  Uis  iuMnrmeuc  w:u* 
Hit  I  ttu-  h.irj^  or  j^uitar.  buc  tile  ^anjo, 
auil  n.-.la  Lucnily  oiil  he  *iiiir  und  {^Uiy, 
uiiiU  II  svi-iiK'vl  :is  it*  a  \\iii»Je  i)ianr:irion 

wl  441  .',»o  a  Wv-iV  Oil  OUP  I'v-vli,  itlld  rlC  luSt 
Hii  t444iti.  Miuii-^UM-  .tjiii-j  i  trim  y«>uTU 
i4ii  ^,  a  •  1 1. 1 1  u.^i^  to  bir*  lieei^  iijnl  iua«le 
Miii  4uii  .u-  iiiUi  vl.OKv.      \iv.j«»iiix*i  in  4 

^111441  \\U4l    |Hl4»ivv  mood,   >\:lll   i:l4)Jlirhtj» 

\iu  14044U.  .4ita  UK■uJ>^.|llJ  .»n  liie.  not 
uU  a  hv.livU.^  ol  Ule,  L  o.»uM  rM'C  but 
liK^Ki  Ihv  uuu.  iho  bun^K»,  .in J  he  .taiteer. 
WiiaV  u^vuiv.  ihvie  vitw  i'l  i.m:  \ouiisr 


fellow's  legs !  and  the  whole  scene  kept 
company  with  his  jov.  The  men  and 
women  hushed  their  chat,  and  listened 
and  looked ;  the  porpoises  rolled  over 
and  oyer  like  mad ;  the  paddle-wheels 
turned  more  cheerily,  and  the  bright 
stars  and  the  great  moon  held  out  their 
lamps  over  the  scene  so  benignly,  that 
we  needed  no  chandelier  nor  foot-lights. 
Most  probably  the  mermaids — if  any 
there  were — as  they  heard  the  music 
and  saw  the  movement,  thought  our 
ship  a  great  water-bug,  a  huge  sea-crick- 
et, whose  chirp  was  that  banjo  and 
whose  fi'ct  were  those  ever-turning 
wheels. 

Do  we,  in  our  modem  life,  give  the 
legs  their  due  ?  and  is  it  not  whollj  un- 
fair to  look  upon  the  dance  merely  as 
the  soft  indulgence  of  voluptuous  hours, 
as  our  sterner  moralists  seem  so  often 
to  do  }  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
a  reasonable  style  and  extent  of  dancing 
of  men  and  womt:n  together ;  and  their 
iitly-rhymed  feet  may  act  out  the  melo- 
dy and  harmony  that  make  the  music 
of  the  home,  and  teach  the  great  truth 
that  life  becomes  poetry  when  manly 
strength  and  feminine  beauty  keep 
proper  step,  and  move  on  loyicgly  in 
the  path  of  obedience  and  joy.  But 
the  dance  did  not  beidn  in  this  wav, 
uor  have  its  ixreac  triumph  thus.  Ic  w:is 
once  the  act  of  heroism,  and  even  cf 
religion.  T!ie  Pyrrhic  dance  of  tiie 
Oreek^  wiis,  at  tirst,  I  think,  a  war- 
diuice.  aji'l  iMteuded  Co  train  all  the 
Innt's  in  uiiinly  strenixth,  and  drill  the 
band;*  and  feec  for  all  the  motions  cf 
battle.  !*).xactly  what  a  religious  da:ice 
was.  ic  is  bard  to  say :  the  doiefiil 
tuovemencs  oi  the  Shakers  ^ive  us  a 
j.M>or  Ttiea  of  what  David  diil  when  h\» 
"  lianced  bewre  the  Lonl : ''  and  he  ^ho 
eouM  play  b:»  reliijcion  out  on  his  harp 
ill  psaims.  w:is  movetl  to  liance  i"  our 
In  chac  ijispired  lyric  of  the  lesr*.  Tbas 
y«Minsf  man'"*  •  lance  nc  ^*ea  :*et  me  to 
rJiinluajT  al^out  cue  ptj»jj*ibilitie»  of  iet- 
riiiir  Uie  human  body  thonjOL^hly  dj 
oiusie.  unil  milking  all  the  iim<)H  and 
inusi'ie^  iiovt!  Ln  due  tune  and  time. 
now.  p4'rhiipH.  to  the  beat  of  linims  -md 
cvmoHiK  now  to  die  swell  of  tnimpers 
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and  horns,  and  now  to  the  notes  of 
flates  and  soft  recorders.  The  dancing 
that  mates  men  mth  women  in  entranc- 
ing ronnd,  is  likely  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  needs  no  protection  except  to 
moderate  excess ;  but  the  dance  of  no- 
ble manhood  may  call  for  some  sober 
thought,  and  make  a  new  feature  in  the 
education  of  the  coming  man.  Old 
Rome  gives  hints  of  what  the  new 
Bome  should  be.  I  have  just  read,  in 
Mommscn,  that  Roman  poetry  sprang 
up  in  the  lyrical  form,  and  grew  out  of 
those  primitive  festal  rejoicings  in  which 
dance  and  music  and  song  were  insepa- 
rably blended ;  and  in  the  most  ancient 
religious  usages,  dancing,  and,  next  to 
dancing,  instrumental  music,  were  far 
more  prominent  than  song;  the  chief 
place  in  the  grand  procession  of  vic- 
tory, next  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  being  assigned  to 
the  dancers,  both  the  grave  and  merry. 


The  grave  dancers,  I  only  add,  were  of 
three  classes,  and  the  merry  dancers 
were  of  two  classes,  all  being  men, 
youths,  or  boys. 

These  may  be  odd  ideas  for  New  York 
in  this  time  of  wanton  dances  in  public 
and  private.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  another  century  may  see  a  different 
state  of  things ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  or  sometMng 
as  manly,  comes  back,  it  will  be  from  a 
new  race  of  manly  Greeks,  and  not  fh>m 
savage  barbarians,  who  come  up  in 
retribution  or  reaction  against  the  god- 
less and  effeminate  lust  of  our  present 
manners.  Better  hope  and  strive  for 
the  good  time  coming,  whoo,  at  sea  and 
on  land,  people  shall  learn  to  be  happy 
and  to  make  others  happy,  by  beautifid 
arts  and  true  and  gentle  living — such 
as  shall  do  away  with  heartsickness, 
even  if  seasickness  may  linger  awhile 
longer. 


•»•■ 


ONTHANK ;  OR,  THE  TYRANT'S  TRIUMPH. 


"  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ? " 
"What  made  you  think  any  thing 
was  ? " 

"  You've  been  as  silent  and  grim  as  a 
burglar  every  time  I've  met  you,  for  a 
fortnight.  There's  something,  old  fel- 
low.    What  is  it  ?  " 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then,  in 
his  quick  way,  sprang  up  and  locked' 
the  door  of  the  private  office. 
"  ni  tell  you,  Charley,  for  you've  known 

me,  and  Susy  too,  long  enough " 

He  jumped  up  again,  and  broke  out, 

«  That old  Onthank ! " 

Horror ! — ^his  wife's  mother  I  I  wasn't 
fond  of  the  old  lady,  that's  the  fact, 
but  I  had  wickedly  made  her  think—or 
rather  allowed  her  to  suppose  (for  I 
assure  you  that  I've  never  flirted  with 
her  in  the  least) — that  she  is  a  great 
favorite  of  mine.  You  can  get  those 
reforming  old  ladies  to  believe  any 
thing  at  all.  But,  of  course,  I  was 
shocked  on  principle  to  hear  Tom  Wil- 
lis call  his  own  mother-in-law  "  Old  On- 
thank," and  with  adjuncts  implying 


final  condemnation,  too.  And,  putting 
on  a  reproving  face,  I  said, 

"  Onthankful  man  I — when  she  has 
given  you  her  only  child  ! " 

"  And  herself  into  the  bargain.  But 
don't  joke  about  it,  Charley.  It's  mak- 
ing me  ill.  I  can't  tell  any  other  human 
being  but  you.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  if 
you  weren't  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world." 

It  must  be  a  real  enough  misery  that 
could  extort  from  this  reticent  man  any 
admission  of  trouble  about  himself  and 
about  his  shy,  sweet,  delicate,  snow- 
white,  golden-haired  little  wife — for  it 
was  something  that  concerned  her,  too ! 

And  that  old  lady  is  such  a Well, 

I  was  grave  enough  in  an  instant. 

"  Charley,"  he  resumed,  sitting  down 
again,  and  looking  intently  at  me,  with 
a  white  face  and  angry,  miserable  eyes, 
"I'm  rather  too  reserved,  I  suppose; 
but,  of  all  things  in  this  world,  or  any 
other,  whether  I  show  it  or  not,  I  love 
most  and  think  holiest  my  home  and 
my  wife." 
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I  felt  my  own  face  grow  pale,  too; 
my  heart  really  stopped  beating  for  a 
moment. 

"  Ah,"  he  went  on,  "  it  isn't  the  f>ery 
worst,  yet.  I  suppose  I  may  have 
brooded  over  it,  until,  perhaps,  I  over- 
estimate it.  Susy  is  as  pure  as  an  angel 
in  heaven.  The  worst  about  her  is, 
that  she^s  making  a  mistake.  Onthank 
is  the  Satan  of  the  business." 

I  was  entirely  puzzled. 

"  The  point  is  just  this :  my  notions 
about  feminine  delicacy  are  fastidious, 
perhaps ;  but,  if  they  are,  it^s  because  I 
reverence  women  so  much.  Susy  is 
bent  on  appearing  in  tragedy.  Vd  just 
about  as  soon  see  her— 


n 


He  stopped  short.  I  could  not  at 
once,  as  they  say,  *'  realize  "  the  situa- 
tion. He  might  as  well  have  told  me, 
without  notice,  that  the  little  snow- 
white  fairy  thing  was  bent  on  becom- 
ing a  four-ton  male  elephant,  or  coming 
out  as  a  clown  at  the  circus,  with  her 
nose  painted  a  strong  red.  I  stared  at 
him  in  silence,  relieved  from  any  actual 
terror,  but  with  a  frightful  sense  of  ab- 
surdity swelling  inside  of  me  instead. 
Far  down  there  was  a  laugh,  but  I  kept 
it  thoroughly  out  of  sight.  Tom  was 
too  unhappy. 

'^  I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  said, 
gravely. 

"  Who  could,  I  should  like  to  know  ? " 
ho  burst  out,  with  the  same  mingled 
wrath  and  distress.  "Fm  like  a  wild 
bull  in  a  net.  Susy  loves  me,  and  loves 
her  mother,  too.  She's  as  spiritual  as 
an  archangel,  and  perhaps  that  very 
thing  has  kept  her  from  appreciating 
the  earthliness  of  the  business  she  pro- 
poses. She  is  as  conscientious  as  a  mar- 
tyr ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  she  is  so 
absolutely  clean,  so  pure,  through  and 
through,  that  she  can't  see  dirt.  She 
has  got  the  notion  that  women  don't 
have  a  fair  chance.  She  has  been  per- 
suaded that  she  has  dramatic  abilities, 
and  that  it's  her  duty  to  exploit  them 
in  behalf  of  her  sex.  As  for  the  dirt 
part — ^the  practical  undcsirableness  of 
her  appearing — she  really  cannot  see 
them." 

Tom's  analysis  of  the  little  ladjr's 


character  was  just,  as  far  as  it  went.  I 
added,  mentally — what,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  assented  to,  but  what  use  in 
annoying  him  with  it? — that  she  had 
inherited  some  slight  something  of 
what,  in  her  old  mother,  was  a  fussy, 
shallow,  restless  love  of  attention  and 
applause.  And,  last  and  worst,  she  had 
&o  children.  And  so  I  said,  not  really 
meaning  to  speak  out,  either, 

**I  wish  Susy  had  about  three  ba- 
bies ! " 

And  thereupon  I  looked  at  Tom,  who 
blushed  and  turned  white,  and  then  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  I  had  not  re- 
membered, either,  how  (\ils.e  more  men 
than  you  might  imagine)  he  had  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  children,  so  irresistible 
and  keen  that,  like  the  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  it  passed  the  love  of 
women.  It  was  too  late  to  apologize, 
however ;  and,  besides,  I  had  told  the 
truth.    So  I  changed  the  subject. 

"Have  you  thought  of  doing  any 
thing  about  it  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  things.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  would  forbid  her  to  cut  my 
throat,  if  she  thought  it  was  right.  I 
can't  argue  her  out  of  it;  she  don't 
argue  at  all.  Onthank  argues.  I  can't 
send  off  the  old  lady,  for  she  hasn't  a 
cent,  and  Susy  wouldn't  have  her  away, 
either.  I  wish  there  was  a  heaven-in- 
law  for  mothers-in-law  to  be  translated 
to  at  their  daughters'  marriages  I " 

"Tom,  let  me  go  and  talk  it  over 
"with  the  ladies,  will  you  ?  You're  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  trouble,  and  you 
can't  sec  it.  Let  me  go  into  it,  and 
then  come  out  and  consider.  It  will  be 
hard  if  you  and  I  together  can't  think 
of  something." 

"Just  what  I  want.  You  haven't 
been  up  at  the  house  this  long  time; 
they've  both  been  asking  about  you. 
Onthank  likes  you,  that's  an  advantage. 
She  distrusts  me,  and  very  properly; 
though  I  treat  her  in  the'  correctest 
manner." 

"  I'll  go  this  very  afternoon." 

So  I  went,  leaving  poor  Tom  in  that 
half-mitigated  state  which  even  a  pre- 
liminary consultation  with  the  doctor 
affords  a  patient. 
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It  was  by  careful  closeneBS  of  montli 
on  disputable  topics,  and  an  assenting 
non-committalism  that  would  liave  just- 
ly enraged  one  of  the  ancient  martyrs, 
that  I  had  maintained  my  position  at 
Tom  Willis*  as  intimate  friend  of  the 
family.  The  habit,  however,  was  for- 
tunate for  my  present  design  of  spying 
out  the  land ;  and,  as  I  was  shown  into 
the  parlor  where  the  ladies  sat,  I  put 
myself  into  the  highest  imaginable  state 
of  deceitful  loveliness. 

I  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  not  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative  that  I 
have  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Onthank  the 
traits  and  qualities  which  she  possesses 
in  such  notable  measure.  She  speaks 
through  her  nose,  which  is  a  long  one, 
somewhat  pinched  in  at  the  base  of  the 
nostrils.  She  dresses  in  a  correct  enough 
old-lady-like  guise,  though  there  is 
always  a  stain  or  two,  or  a  rent  or  two, 
somewhere  visible.  Stains  and  grease- 
spots  and  holes  do  really  persecute  some 
people,  Pm  satisfied ;  they  just  go  after 
them  like  enraged  bees,  and  light  on 
them  and  take  possession  of  them.  She 
wears  glasses  of  a  broad  and  moony 
gleam,  and  a  band  on  her  forehead  with 
a  shiny  black  jewel  of  some  kind — 
doubtless  of  great  cost,  though  it  looks 
like  a  flat  button — ^in  the  midst  of 
it ;  and  her  hair  is  of  a  delicate  pepper- 
and-salt  color,  and  is  worn  in  long  ring- 
lets, or  rather  stringlets,  whose  curl  is 
always  wilted,  all  except  a  faint  writhe. 
Her  eyes  are  little  and  sunken,  as  if  her 
head  had  been  dried  too  much  in  bak- 
ing, and  she  has  a  graceful  way  of  wav- 
ing the  said  head  about,  as  if  her  neck 
were  round  and  white  as  well  as  long 
and  slender,  instead  of  the  crinkly 
brown  thing  it  is. 

As  for  Susy  Willis,  she  is  a  little  deli- 
cate figure,  with  golden  hair  and  great 
mazarine-blue  eyes,  a  little  rosy  mouth, 
a  skin  white  until  it  seems  translucent, 
but  radiant  with  her  perfect  purity  of 
temperament  and  health,  and  a  virginal 
innocence  of  look  that  is  the  true  index 
to  her  extreme  and  lovely  purity  of 
heart  and  mind.  She  wore  very  deli- 
cate light  blue  robes,  about  which  I 
can^t    particularize,    because    I    don't 
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know ;  with  white  lace  foams  or  cloud- 
lets of  some  kind  at  the  neck,  and  di- 
vers enhancements  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  describe ;  but  she  seemed  to  me 
to  combine  all  the  feminine  beauties, 
and  none  of  the  defects,  of  every  thing 
from  a  fashion-plate  up  to  a  lady-angel. 

But  there  was  a  third  person  to 
whom  Mrs.  Onthank  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent me. 

"Frow  Addlehead  von  Rosefeld," — 
exactly  thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Onthank 
enunciated  the  name  and  title, — *^let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  our  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  Charles  Talcott" 

I  bowed,  and  expressed  no  end  of  de- 
light ;  for  this  was  Adelheid  von  Rose- 
feld,  the  g^reat  German  Woman's-Kights 
woman,  you  understand.  A  year  before^ 
I  had  casually  dropped  in  at  a  conven- 
tion of  anti-religionists,  or  **  Progres- 
sionists "  of  some  kind,  where  this  very 
person  had,  at  the  peak  and  tip  of  a 
gigantic  volcano  of  infuriated  scolding 
against  every  thing  whatever,  erupted 
in  a  final  blaze  of  fury,  by  formally 
charging  to  the  account  of  the  Bible  all 
the  alleged  tyrannies  of  man  and  tor- 
tures and  abuses  of  women.  And  there- 
with, as  Mr.  Burke  once  displayed  a 
dagger  in  a  speech,  she  drew  forth  a 
pocket  Bible,  shook  it  aloft,  seized  it  in 
both  hands,  tore  it  violently  asunder, 
and  flung  it  slam-down  upon  the  plat- 
form, with  a  great  curse. 

That  is  truBy  reader.  I  saw  it.  How^ 
ever,  it  was  not  my  plan  to  stir  up  any 
hornets  just  yet,  so  I  was  extremely 
oily,  as  I  said  and  expressed  my  pro^ 
found  satisfaction  at  enjoying  the  soci- 
ety of  one  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  the  energetic  and  fearless 
champion,  and  so  forth.  She  was  won- 
derfully pleased,  and  fairly  laughed 
with  delight  at  my  compliments. 

How  dumpy  and  coarse  she  looked  I 
Her  contrast  with  Susy's  symmetrical 
figure  and  extremely  pure  complexion 
made  her  seem  like  a  large  heathen  idol 
carved  out  of  raw  beef.  Yet  she  is  no 
fool  at  all,  and  has  immense  force  and 
courage.  Indeed,  how  could  she  be  a 
vociferous  female  atheist  without  cour- 
age ?    But  Susy  did  not  know  all  this. 
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Now,  the  conversation  that  followed 
was  somewhat  thus,  after  preliminaries : 

Okthakk.  "Fve  ben  a  convincin 
Sosy  that  she  must  come  out,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott." 

Mysblp.  "  Come  out,  Mrs.  Onthank  ? 
Why,  she  came  out  successfully  five 
years  ago,  and  the  very  next  season  she 
went  in  again — ^married  safely  out  of 
this  troublesome  world.  What  are  you 
going  to  pull  her  back  for  ? " 

Mrs.  Willis  laughed  and  blushed  in 
her  pretty,  shy  way.  The  red  German 
female  seemed  to  chuckle,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  she  defied  the  scofier. 

Okthake.  "  Oh,  shaw  1  Now,  you 
know  very  well  where  I  stand  on  the 
wimmen  question.  Tou^re  a  dretful 
dodger.  You^re  always  a-drivin  the 
devil  astound  the  rump.^' 

[I  believe  I  forgot  to  observe,  that 
the  great  Onthank  was  so  ftdl  of 
thought  that  sometimes  her  words,  in 
the  crowd  and  hurry  of  them,  exchanged 
heads  and  tails,  as  people  do  hats  at  a 
party,  becoming  temporarily  somewhat 
disguised,  though  I  believe  that  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  her  ideas  was 
too  great  to  be  obscured  thereby.] 

Oin-HANK  (continuing).  "  Around 
the  stump,  I  mean.  My  lifers  ben  a 
failure,  because  Fve  never  ben  able  to 
git  hold  of  any  great  public  interest, 
sech  as  I  was  adapted  to  manage,  nor 
to  show  what  there  was  in  me." 

Myself.  "  My  dear  madam,  it's  by 
no  means  too  late  yet.  It* s  exactly  such 
fearlc^<«  and  untiring  natures  as  yours 
that  arc  needed  in  all  our  great  con- 
cerns. But  what  makes  you  want  to 
subject  this  little  lily  to  the  fatigues 
of  public  life  ? 

Onthank.  **0h,  I  don't  mean  to 
make  an  alderman  of  her.  Taint  in 
that  line  that  she's  calclated  to  skseed. 
But  she's  got  histronic  abilities  of  the 
fust  rank,  and  Fm  clear,  and  so  is  the 
Frow,  that  she'd  orter  go  forrud  and 
develop  urn.  She  owes  it  to  the  whole 
semalc  fex — female  sex,  I  mean." 

Myself.  **  If  Mrs.  Willis  tlunks  it 
her  duty,  I  believe  she  will  stand  on  her 
head  amongst  twice  as  many  fireworks 
as  surrounded  the  late  Mrs.  Crummies 


when  her  admiring  spouse  first  gased 
upon  her.    (To  Susy)  Wouldn't  you  I " 

Mrs.  Willis  (blushing).  ''I  never 
can  tell  whether  you  are  in  earnest  or 
in  joke,  Mr.  Talcott." 

Myself  (in  earnest).  "  The  illustra- 
tion was  a  little  jocular,  but  the  thought 
was  perfectly  sincere." 

Mrs,  Willis.  "I  should  try  to  do 
whatever  I  saw  to  be  right." 

Myself.  '*  And  it  would  not  fright- 
en you  to  have  death  come  in  the  way ; 
would  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Willis.  "I  think  not.  I  should 
be  afraid  of  the  pain,  but  I  should  have 
no  trouble  afterward  about  doing  right 
any  more." 

The  Fbow.  "Ve  do  not  know  vat 
ve  shall  geketch  after  ve  die.  AJso 
must  ve  hurry  to  do  all  our  vurk  that  is 
possible  vile  ve  are  alive.  Let  us  den 
be  quick,  and  drample  de  last  dyrant 
unter  our  foot.  De  last  enemy  is  not 
Death.    It  is  de  Men." 

Myself.  "Ah,  madam,  yon  are  as 
brave  and  outspoken  yet  as  you  were 
last  summer,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Centrifugal  Progressionists  1  Indeed,  it 
is  lucky  for  us  men  that  there  are  few 
women  as  strong  and  courageous  as 
you." 

The  Fbow  (tickled).  "You  dinks, 
den,  truly,  ve  can  have  all  ve  do  choose 
to  take  ? " 

Myself  (and  very  sincerely,  too). 
"I  do,  indeed,  madam.  Indeed,  I 
know  it  The  fact  is,  the  only  reason 
that  the  women  have  not  already  the 
suffrage  all  over  the  United  States,  is, 
that  they  don't  want  it." 

(Now,  this  suggestion  was,  at  first, 
very  striking  and  delightful  to  all  three 
ladies,  but,  as  they  chewed  upon  it,  it 
tasted  bitter.) 

Onthank.  "  That's  a  fact. — Yis,  and 
they'd  orter  be  ashamed  of  it,  too." — 
(Then,  espying  the  insinuation)  "  Shaw ! 
we'll  make  'em  want  it  I " 

Myself.  "  But  if  you  make  them  do 
so,  you  become  the  tyrants— don't  you  ? 
— ^instead  of  us  men,  who  amply  let 
them  be." 

Hereupon  3Ira.  Onthank,  acting  curi- 
ously like  a  man,  began  to  get  vexed 
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because  sbe  couldn't  at  once  see  any  an- 
swer, I  did  not  propose  to  have  her  vex- 
ed, however,  and  so  I  answered  myself 

"  But,  of  course,  you  mean  only  the 
force  of  right  reason.  Well,  Mrs.  On- 
thank,  you  have  thought  of  this  subject 
a  great  deal  more  than  I— as  you  have 
of  all  the  great  subjects.  You  know, 
Fm  quite  too  lazy  to  study  them  up. 
If  you  will  find  me  a  lady  as  attractive 
as  Mrs.  Willis,  and  make  me  love  her 
as  much  as  Tom  does  his  wife,  and  then 
make  her  believe  as  you  do,  I  should 
have  either  to  study  the  subject,  or  to 
yield  at  once,  and  let  her  go  on  the 
stage,  or  kill  myself.    Shouldn't  I  ? " 

OxTHANK.  "You'd  do  jest  as  Mr. 
Willis  13  a-goin  to,  and  let  her  go  on 
the  stage.  You're  too  finicky  to  kill 
yourself,  and  you're  too  lazy  to  study 
any  thing  but  those  everlastin'  chess. 
Don't  b'lieve  you've  got  go  enough  in 
you  to  make  much  of  a  tyrant,  that's 
the  fact  I " 

This  rather  depreciatory  judgment 
was  softened  by  the  old  lady's  good- 
natured  manner.  At  least,  she  did  not 
mean  to  be  uncivil ;  and  I  fear  she  was 
no  more  than  truthful.  However,  the 
Frow  Addlehead  pricked  up  (so  to 
speak)  her  red  ears  at  the  word  "  chess," 
somewhat  to  my  surprise. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Tall-coat,  you  play  ze 
chess  ? " 

Myself  (with  a  humility  that  has 
often  gained  me  funny  experiences). 
"  A  little,  madam — enough  to  amuse  a 
friend." 

The  Frow.  "  So.  I  vood  like  to 
play  a  game  viz  you.  I  like  to  set  my 
foot  on  zc  tyrants.  I  do  not  find  ze 
gentclmen  who  can  beat  me." 

And,  indeed,  the  lady  spoke,  as  it 
we^e,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  in- 
somuch that  I  said  to  myself.  Have  I 
really  found  a  lady  that  can  play  chess? 
But  I  only  said  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  receive  even  a  trampling  from  her. 
Another  fib.  What  hoofs  1  But  she 
was  really  eager  about  it ;  and  the  other 
ladies,  great  votaries  of  hers,  obviously, 
were  instantly  almost  as  eager;  so,  as 
there  was  time  enough,  the  equipage 
was  produced,  and  the  game  began. 


The  Frow,  with  great  pluck,  chose 
the  first  move ;  but  her  play  was  most 
mysterious,  insomuch  that  I  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two  things : 
either  she  was  one  of  those  solvers  of 
problems  in  twenty-seven  moves,  who 
don't  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  or  she  was  a 
goose — a  chess-goose,  that  is.  How- 
ever, I  merely  used  the  opportunities  she 
gave  me  for  deploying  during  the  first 
few  moves ;  for,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I 
am  to  be  trodden  down  so  ruthlessly,  I 
must  try  to  defer  the  evil  day  at  least. 

Now,  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  the 
details  of  this  parti,  memorable  though 
it  was ;  but  I  may  just  set  down  the 
following  introduction,  in  case  any  per- 
son of  a  chess  turn  of  mind  should  light 
upon  this  narrative,  and  should  care  to 
see  whether  the  Addlehead  Gambit  (as 
I  have  baptized  it)  is  worth  analyzing. 
The  Frow  had  the  black  pieces  (by 
choice,  because,  she  said,  the  men  al- 
ways selected  them,  and  she  wouldn't 
put  up  with  it)  ;  and  she  playing  first, 
we  proceeded  thus : 


Black  (The  Faow.) 

VVhitb  (Mysblf). 

1. 

K  Kt  P.  1. 

1.    K.P.2. 

3. 

K.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  2. 

2.    Q.  P.  2. 

8. 

a  Kt.  P.  1. 

8.    KB.  P.  2. 

4. 

Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  2. 

4.    aB.  P.  2. 

5. 

K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  8. 

6.    K.  B.  to  Q.  8. 

6. 

a  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  3. 

6.    Q.  B.  toK.  3. 

7. 

K.P.1. 

7.    K.Kt.  toK.  B.8 

S. 

Q.P.  1. 

8.  aKt.toaB.a. 

9. 

Oaatles. 

There — that  will  do.  Now,  my  chess 
friend,  you  may  observe  that,  while  the 
lady's  King  looks  pretty  snug  after  her 
ninth  move,  yet,  that  you  cannot  point 
out  any  particular  plan  of  operations 
for  which  her  line  of  battle  is  available, 
unless  it  be  to  wait  and  see  if  White 
does  not  make  a  blunder;  and  her 
pieces  are  badly  cramped ;  whereas 
White  really  commands  the  whole 
board,  having  his  forces  capitally  de- 
veloped, and,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  po- 
sition for  either  attack  or  defence. 

Of  no  such  comparison,  however,  did 
the  lady  seem  to  take  note,  but  played 
her  own  game  almost  exclusively  (as  I 
have  seen  other  ladies  do  at  chess, 
greatly  to  their  detriment).    The  open- 
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ing  being  now  pretty  well  completed,  it 
was  time  for  the  fighting  to  begin ;  and 
as  I  bad  tbe  opportunity,  and  could  see 
no  just  cause  nor  impediment  to  the 
contrary,  I  pushed  my  King's  Pawn  at 
her  King's  Knight.  Really,  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  but  that  unlucky  move  of  mine 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The 
poor  cavalier  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  one  foot,  and,  before  many  moves, 
I  had  strangled  him  up  in  one  comer 
with  my  awful  pawns,  and  "  captivat- 
ed" him.  The  Prow  was  highly  dis- 
gusted. 

"Vy  do  you  play  zat  dirty  piece 
game  ? "  she  asked,  with  sharpness. 

Myself.  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
madam ;  I  only  thought  I  could  secure 
a  knight,  and  I  thought  it  would  help 
me  win  the  game  to  do  so.  Would  you 
allow  me  to  replace  it  ? " 

She  did  allow  me,  but  we  had  to  re- 
voke three  moves  before  a  means  could 
be  found  of  saving  the  poor  fellow's 
life ;  and  even  then  he  was  left  dread- 
fully squeezed,  and  where  he  seemed 
somehow  to  block  up  four  or  five  other 
pieces.  Tbe  poor  Prow  could  not  like 
my  style  of  play.    She  said  : 

"I  am  not  used  to  play  ze  piece 
game.  It  is  for  ze  profound  combina- 
tions zat  I  admire  ze  chess.  Your  play 
is  barbarous.  You  have  already  ruined 
ze  symmetry  of  ze  game." 

Myself  (with  the  greatest  humility). 
"  I  am  very  much  mortified,  madam.  I 
never  played  for  symmetry  in  my  life. 
I  play  to  win,  unless  I  should  lose  a 
game  on  purpose." 

The  Prow  (suspiciously).  "  But  you 
vould  not  be  so  childish  ?  " 

Myself.  "Assuredly  not,  madam. 
I  would  not  dream  of  any  thing  so  dis- 
respectful to  you." 

In  spite  of  my  polite  disclaimers,  I 
(lid  almost  try  to  lose  the  game,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  I  let  her  retract  moves 
and  strings  of  moves,  until  I  should 
think  there  had  been  play  enough  bit 
ofi*  in  such  ravellings  for  a  dozen  games ; 
gave  her  back  piece  after  piece;  and 
only  resisted  her  purpose  on  one  occa- 
sion, when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
game,  she  had  become  quite  muddy  in 


her  intellects,  and  made  a  knight's 
move  with  queen's  rook,  I  wouldn't 
have  said  a  word  even  then,  if  Mrs. 
Willis  had  not  herself  espied  the  error, 
and  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  point 
it  out  in  a  bland  manner. 

The  end  came,  almost  in  spite  of 
me.    "  Mate  in  three,"  I  said,  at  last. 

The  Prow.  "  Oh,  no  1  I  shall  take 
your  Queen." 

Myself.  "  It  is  mate  on  the  move, 
madam,  if  you  do  that." 

The  Prow  (after  studying  a  long 
time).  "  So  1 — ^yes.  But  in  dree  move  ? 
Veil,  I  have  my  kink  very  much  ge- 
crowdet  here.  I  believe  I  have  loozed 
him." 

It  was  I  who  had  crowded  her 
*'kink,"  as  she  called  him.  But  she 
could  not  seem  to  see  that  I  was  the 
means  of  her  losing  at  all.  She  evi- 
dently hneio  that  it  was  not  my  play, 
but  hers,  that  had  decided.  Perhaps  it 
was ;  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  much  of  a 
player  1  Chess  requires  some  executive 
faculty,  and  Pm  afraid  I  haven't  much 
more  of  that  than  an  average  woman. 

She  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
explained  about  the  "  kink,"  and  many 
other  things,  at  great  length,  in  all  of 
which  I  diligently  helped  her,  and  at 
last  restored  her  good-humor. 

We  talked  a  while  longer,  mostly 
again  on  the  "  Wimmen  Question,"  be- 
fore I  departed.  It  is  needless  to  recall 
any  more  of  what  was  said  ;  but  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  Mrs.  Willis  would 
go  on  the  stage,  if  her  life  and  health 
continued.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  it ;  her  restless,  talking  old  mother 
kept  her  interested  about  it.  She  was 
unquestionably  an  excellent  reader,  and 
had  a  fair  share  of  dramatic  talent,  too, 
besides  a  sweet,  flexible  voice,  very 
charming  manners,  and  exquisite  per- 
sonal beauty ;  but  all  that  will  not  suf- 
fice to  make  an  actress,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  question  of  obeying  the  ty- 
rant. 

"  I  vill  put  my  foot  on  ze  neck  of  ze 
tyrant  next  time,"  observed  the  Prow, 
on  my  taking  leave ;  and  she  added,  in 
a  complimentary  manner,  '*  Yon  are  not 
ze  vorst  tyrant,  Mr.  Tall-coat.    I  like 
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I  Tery  veil.    Come  and  play  chess 
h  me  again." 

I  altpged    that   it  would    give  mc 
it  plcusure,  and  departed. 

It  was  my  fall  intention  to  viait  the 
Vrait  again,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
com  her  to  help  keep  Mrs.  Willis  off 
ths  stage ;  fur  I  confess  that  I  conid 
not  devise  any  more  hopefol  plan ;  and 
my  conaultations  with  Willis  himself 
suggested  nothing  better.  We  agreed 
upon  one  point :  that  it  was  not,  beat 
for  him  to  assert  any  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  if  worst  came  to 
worst,  the  least  evil  for  him  to  choose 
was  Ilia  wife^B  appearance  in  public, 
even  tbongh  accompanied  with  the 
usual  newspaper  "  critiques,"  and  their 
discussions  of  her  talents,  her  person, 
her  history,  her  family,  and  her  charac- 
ter. Poor  tyrant  1  How  inHufferable, 
to  be  fumbled  and  tambled,  patted  or 
scratched,  insulted  and  abused  and  lied 
about,  orstill  more  aauseousl;  and  quite 
aa  falsely  praised  and  flattered,  in  the 
"Draraittic  Feuilleton"  of  the  city 
dailies  1  A  sufficiently  filth;  experience 
even  for  a  man.  But  for  a  man,  a  gea- 
ttcmon,  proud  and  reserved  and  sensi- 
tive, to  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
"  dramatic  critica"  discussed  his  wife  ! 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  body  raore 
utterly  wretched;  and  hia  perfect  in- 
ability to  help  bimsclr  was  worst  of  all. 
'Ho  would  not  even  qnarrel  with  On- 

luk,  for  fear  of  troubling  Susy.  Ho 
simply — it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all  in 
such  a  situation — he  simply  held  bis 
tongue,  and  was  no  otherwise  than 
usual,  except  that  he  was  very  quiet 
and  very  kind. 

Most  probably  mj  plan  of  influencing 
theFrowwonld  have  failed;  for,  tbongh 
sho  could  not  play  chess,  she  was  a  very 
rough,  foarleas,  resolute,  indelicate  per- 
Bon,  and  was  with  all  her  heart  in  ac- 
cord with  Onthank,  It  would  have 
been  almost  as  hopeless  aa  to  set  David 
against  .lonattian.  Nor  did  I  have  time 
to  try ;  for,  certain  business  emergencies 
suddenly  arising,  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
away  unexpectedly,  and  remain  for  aome 
Umc.    I  knew,  however,  that  Hra.  Wil- 


lis was  diligently  triuning,  under  a  pro- 
fessional instructor,  for  the  Stage,  and 
that  the  time,  place,  and  circumstuacea 
for  what  Mrs.  Outhank  called  her  "  dft- 
bew,"  were  all  fixed.  Thus  it  happened 
Uiat  I  only  returned  the  day  before  the 
awful  occasion;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
noon, I  strolled  down  to  Willis'  place 
of  business. 

I  found  him  just  as  I  bad  left  him, 
except  that  he  had  reaUy  grown  pale 
and  thin,  and  his  face  bad  begun  to 
wear  one  of  thoae  fixed  expressions  that 
are  planted  by  the  continuance  of  some 
one  strong  feeling.  It  was,  on  Tom 
Willis'  face,  mingled  anger  and  pain ; 
the  anger  gatlicred  in  the  lowered  brows 
and  the  corrugations  between  them; 
the  pain  shown  in  the  drawn  and  com- 
pressed lips.  He  was  obviously  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  irritable  withal, 
and  was  using  the  utmost  furce  of  a 
very  powerful  will  to  keep  himself 
steady.  Bo  I  said  as  little  as  possible. 
Ho  know  very  well  how  thoroughly  I 
ejmpatbized  with  him;  and  the  fact  of 
sympathy,  not  the  Btatemcnt  of  it,  is  all 
that  such  characters  want. 

He  insisted  on  my  going  home  with 
him  to  dinner,  and  we  went  according- 
ly. "  It's  an  hour  early,"  Willis  said, 
"  bat  I  want  to  talk  over  two  or  three 
things  with  you,  and  the  parlors  will 
be  empty." 

When  we  arrived,  Willis  opened  the 
front  door  with  his  latch-key,  and,  after 
his  invariable  manner,  very  quietly.  Bo 
it  was  not  until  the  door  vfaa  shut 
again,  and  we  were  both  within  the 
ball,  that  a  voice  in  the  front  parlor 
was  heard  to  exclaim, 

"  Law  sua  1  who's  that  t " 

It  was  Onthank  who  spoke. 

"  Hmb  I  "  aspirated  Willis,  with  his 
mouth  shut,  and  led  the  way  towards 
tbo  hock  parlor.  As  he  did  so,  Mrs. 
Onthank  continued, 

"Ohl  it's  only  Mr.  Willis;"  and 
then  we  could  bear  that  she  went  on 
talking.  There  was  ohvioualj  Eomo  in- 
terlocutor. 

Wo  entered  the  further  room.  Willi* 
drew  up  two  chairs  near  a  window,  and 
wo  sat  down.    The  rooms  communi- 
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ing  being  now  pretty  well  completed,  it 
was  time  for  the  fighting  to  be^ ;  and 
as  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  could  aee 
no  joFt  cause  nor  impediment  to  the 
contrarr,  I  pushed  my  King's  Pawn  at 
her  King^s  Knight.  Really,  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  bat  that  unlucky  move  of  mine 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The 
poor  cavalier  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  one  foot,  and,  before  many  moves, 
I  had  strangled  him  up  in  one  comer 
with  my  awful  pawns,  and  "  captivat- 
ed^ him.  The  Frow  was  highly  dis- 
gusted. 

"Vy  do  you  play  zat  dirty  piece 
game  ?  ^  she  asked,  with  sharpness. 

Myself.  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
madam ;  I  only  thought  I  could  secure 
a  knight,  and  I  thou^t  it  would  help 
me  win  the  game  to  do  so.  Would  you 
allow  mc  to  replace  it  7  ** 

She  did  allow  me,  but  we  had  to  re- 
voke three  moves  before  a  means  could 
be  found  of  saving  the  poor  fellow^s 
life ;  and  even  then  he  was  left  dread- 
fully squeezed,  and  where  he  seemed 
somehow  to  block  up  four  or  ^ve  other 
pieces.  The  poor  Frow  could  not  like 
my  style  of  play.    She  said : 

^^I  am  not  used  to  play  ze  piece 
game.  It  is  for  ze  profound  combina- 
tions zat  I  admire  ze  chess.  Your  play 
is  barbarous.  You  have  alreadv  ruined 
ze  symmetry  of  ze  game." 

Myself  (with  the  greatest  hmmlitv). 
*'  I  am  very  much  mortified,  madam.  I 
never  played  for  symmetry  in  my  life. 
I  play  to  win,  unless  I  should  lose  a 
game  on  purpose.** 

The  Frow  (suspiciously).  "  But  you 
vould  not  be  so  childish  t  ** 

Myself.  *' Assuredly  not,  madam. 
I  would  not  dream  of  any  thing  so  dis- 
respectful to  TOU.'' 

In  spite  of  my  polite  disclaimers,  I 
did  almost  try  to  lose  the  game,  but  it 
was  of  Eo  use.  I  let  her  retract  moves 
and  strinffs  of  moves,  until  I  should 
thirk  there  had  been  play  enough  bit 
ofi"  in  such  ra veilings  for  a  dozen  games : 
gave  ber  l*ack  piece  after  piece;  and 
os!j  refined  her  purpose  on  one  occa- 
tvfs.  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eaiz.^.  «l.e  had  become  quite  muddy  in 


ber  intellects,  and  made  a  knigfai^ 
move  with  queen^s  rook.  I  wouldaTt 
have  said  a  word  even  then,  if  Mrs. 
Willis  had  not  herself  espied  the  error, 
and  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  point 
it  out  in  a  bland  manner. 

The  end  came,  almost  in  spite  of 
me.    "  Mate  in  tbree,^  I  said,  at  last. 

The  Fbow.  '<  Oh,  no  !  I  shall  take 
your  Queen." 

Myself.  '^  It  is  mate  on  the  znove, 
madam,  if  you  do  that." 

The  Frow  (after  studying  a  long 
time).  "  So ! — yes.  But  in  dree  move  f 
Veil,  I  have  my  kink  tcit  much  ge- 
crowdet  here.  I  believe  I  hare  loozed 
him." 

It  was  I  who  had  crowded  her 
"kink,"  as  she  called  him,  But  she 
could  not  seem  to  see  that  I  was  the 
means  of  her  losing  at  aH  She  evi- 
dently Ififw  that  it  was  not  my  play, 
but  hers,  that  had  decided.  Perhsps  it 
was ;  Heaven  knows  Fm  not  much  of  a 
player !  Chess  requires  some  executive 
faculty,  and  Fm  afraid  I  haven^t  much 
more  of  that  than  an  average  woman. 

She  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
explained  about  the  ^  kink."  srd  many 
other  things,  at  great  length,  in  all  of 
which  I  diligently  helped  her,  and  at 
last  restored  her  good-humor. 

We  talked  a  while  l?iigcr,  mostly 
again  on  the  *'  Wimmen  Questfon,""  be- 
fore I  departed.  It  is  needless  to  recall 
anv  more  of  what  was  said :  but  I  was 
fhllv  convinced  that  Mrs.  Willis  wou2d 
go  on  the  stage,  if  her  life  and  health 
continued.  She  had  ma-ue  up  her  mind 
to  it ;  her  restless^  talking  old  mother 
kept  her  interested  about  it.  She  was 
unquestionably  an  excellent  reader,  and 
had  a  fair  share  of  dramatic  talent,  too, 
besides  a  sweet,  flexil  le  voice,  Terr 
charming  manners,  and  exquisite  per- 
sonal beautv ;  but  all  that  will  not  snf- 
fice  to  make  an  actress;,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  question  of  obeying  the  ty- 
rant. 

**  I  vill  put  my  foot  on  ze  neck  of  ze 
tyrant  next  time,"  observed  the  Frow, 
on  my  taking  leave ;  and  she  added,  in 
a  complimentary  manner,  **  You  are  not 
ze  vorst  tyrant,  Mr.  Tall-coat.    I  like 
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jon  verj  veil.    Come  and  play  chess 
vitb  me  again." 
I  ftllcgcd    that    it  wonld   give  me 

great  pleoaure,  and  departed. 

It  was  ni7  full  intention  to  viait  the 
Frow  again,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
coax  her  to  help  keep  Mrs.  Willia  off 
the  Btage ;  fur  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  devise  any  more  hopeful  plan  ;  and 
my  consultations  with  Willia  himstlf 
suggested  nothing  better.  We  agreed 
upon  one  point :  that  it  was  not  best 
for  him  to  assert  any  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  if  worst  come  to 
worst,  the  lesst  evil  for  him  to  choose 
waa  hifl  wife's  appearance  in  p\iblic, 
even  though  accompanied  with  the 
usual  ncnspapor  "  critiques,"  and  their 
discussions  of  bor  talents,  her  person, 
lior  history,  her  family,  and  hel  charac- 
ter. Poor  tyrant  I  IIow  insufferable, 
to  be  fumbled  and  tumbled,  patted  or 
scratched,  insulted  and  abused  and  lied 
about,  or  still  more  nauseously  and  quite 
aa  falsely  praised  and  flattered,  in  the 
"  Dramatic  Feuilleton "  of  the  city 
dailies  1  A  aufBciently  filthy  experience 
even  for  a  mau.  But  for  a  man,  a  gen- 
tleman, proud  and  reserved  and  sensi- 
tive, to  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
"  (Irnmatic  critics"  discussed  his  vrifc  ! 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  body  more 
utterly  wretched ;  and  hia  perfect  in- 
ability to  help  himself  was  worst  of  alL 
He  would  not  even  quarrel  with  On- 
thank,  for  fear  of  troubling  Susy.  Ho 
simply — it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all  in 
such  a  situation — he  simply  held  his 
tongue,  and  was  no  otherwise  than 
UBua!,  except  that  he  was  very  quiet 
and  very  kind. 

Most  probably  my  plan  of  influencing 
the  Frow  would  have  failed;  for,  though 
she  could  not  play  chess,  she  was  a  very 
rough,  fearless,  resolute,  indelicate  per- 
son, and  was  with  all  her  heart  in  ac- 
cord with  Onthank.  It  would  have 
been  almost  as  hopeless  as  to  set  David 
against  Jonathan.  Nor  did  I  have  time 
to  try;  for,  certain  business  emergencies 
suddenly  arising,  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
away  unexpectedly,  and  remain  for  some 
time.    I  knew,  however,  that  Sirs.  Wil- 


lia was  diligently  truining,  under  a  pro- 
fessional instructor,  for  the  stuge,  and 
that  the  time,  place,  and  circimiataucea 
for  what  Urs.  Onthank  called  her  "  d&- 
bew,"  wore  all  filed.  Thus  it  happened 
that  I  only  returned  the  day  before  the 
awful  occasion  ;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
noon, I  strolled  down  to  Willis'  place 
of  business. 

I  found  him  just  as  I  had  led  himi,  1 
except  that  he  bad  really  grown  palo  ' 
and  thin,  and  his  face  had  begun 
wear  one  of  those  fixed  expressions  that 
are  planted  by  the  continuance  of  some 
one  strong  feeling.    It  was,  on  Tom 
Willis'  face,  mingled  anger  and  pain ; 
the  anger  gathered  in  the  lowered  brows 
and   the   cormgntiona   between   them ; 
the  pain  sbowD  in  the  drawn  and 
pressed  lips.     He  waa  obviously  ex-  . 
tromoly  nervous  and  irritable  withal,  I 
and  was  using  the  utmost  force  of  ft  I 
very  powerful  will  to    keep    himself  ' 
steady.    So  I  said  as  little  as  possible,  , 
Ho  knew  very  well  how  thoroughly  I 
sympathized  with  him ;  and  the  fact  of 
sympathy,  not  the  statement  of  it,  U 
that  Buoh  characters  want. 

He  insisted  on  my  going  home  witli  ] 
him  to  dinner,  and  we  wont  according' 
\j.  "  It's  au  hour  early,"  Willia  said, 
"  but  I  want  to  talk  over  two  or  three 
things  with  jou,  and  the  parlors  will 
to  empty." 

When  we  arrived,  Willis  opened  the 
front  door  with  his  latch-key,  and,  after 
his  invariable  manner,  very  quietly.  8o 
it  was  not  until  the  door  was  sliut 
again,  and  we  were  both  within  the 
ball,  that  a  voice  in  the  front  parlor 
was  heard  to  exclaim, 

"  Law  auz  1  who's  that  I " 

It  was  Onthank  who  spoke. 

"  Hmh  I  "  aspirated  Willis,  with  bis 
mouth  shut,  and  led  the  way  towards 
the  back  parlor.  As  he  did  so,  Hia. 
Onthank  continued, 

"Oh!    it's  only  Mr.  Willis;"    and   , 
then  we  could  hear  that  she  went  on  j 
talking.    There  was  obviously  som 
terlocutor. 

Woentered  the  further  room,  Willis 
drew  up  two  chairs  near  ■  window,  and 
we  sat  down.    The  rooms  communi- 
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porter  recovered  hia  head-gear,  and,  by 

[   tUe  time  I  had  reached  the  parlor-win- 

[  dow,  there  he  wufi,  standing  bj  the 

f  lamp-post,  scribbling  atrn;  in  his  note- 

I    book   with   the   moat   vengeful  Bpeed, 

tless  reproducing  hb  lost  treasure 

with  amplifications,  and    adding   the 

volunteer  item. 

31  r».  Onthank  had  judiciously  disap- 
peareil  as  soon  as  the  colloquy  between 
her  son-iu-!ow  and  the  reporter  began. 
Willis,  having  closed  the  fVont  door, 
inarched  into  the  parlor,  looking  some- 
how as  if  be  wanted  o  good  excuse  to 
spill  the  blood  of  half-a-<Ioxen  human 

"  Well,  you've  done  it  now,"  I  siud. 
"  What  a  figure  you'll  cut  in  the  Daily 
Dapot  to-morrow  1  I  know  that  Scraw- 
shaw.  He's  an  ngl;  dog,  and  he'll  try 
to  do  you  a  mischief." 

WUlia  WHS  really  too  angry  to  apeak. 
He  made  one  or  two  turns  through  the 
room,  his  face  white  and  hia  fists 
clenched. 

"  Well,"  be  aaid,  at  last,  "  I've  done 
it,  OS  you  say.  It  can't  be  helped  now. 
All  we  can  do,  is,  to  get  through  to- 
morrow 09  soon  as  possible.  Fortunate- 
ly, there's  plenty  to  do." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  about  your 
devices." 

"  Why,  I've  corrupted  the  manager, 
who  is  interested  in  another  ludy  be- 
Bidea,  and  don't  want  my  wife  to  suc- 
ceed, and  he's  put  wretched  sticks  for 
the  rest  of'  the  people.  I've  arranged 
to  have  the  fires  go  wrong,  and  bo  the 
house  will  be  cold  and  smoky.  There'll 
be  a  most  untunablc  orchestra — for 
they're  to  have  a  little  fiddling  before 
and  between  and  with  the  songs.  The 
prompter  is  io  be  carelesa — though  the 
play  is  so  old  that  that  isn't  of  much 
account.  Possibly  I  can  have  the  gas- 
light foil  at  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
scenes ;  but  that  is  a  tittle  uncertain. 
And  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  incivil- 
ity eserciaed  in  refusing  free  tickets." 

"  Wiiy,  Willis,  what  a  frightful,  cold- 
blooded, brutal  scheme  I " 

"  Surgeon's  kindDeas,  my  dear  fellow 

a  few  sharp  cuts,  and  it's  over.  Stio 
don't  know  what  stage-fright  is,  either, 


and  perhaps  that  will  help.  My  wbola  r 
fdth  is  that  she  will  never  try  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  If  she  does,  I  must  give  it 
up,  I  suppose.  Well,  it's  disagreeable 
enough  ao  far,  and  I  suppose  the  worst 
is  to  come.  '  Thus  bad  begins,  and 
worse  remains  behind,'  as  IlBmlct  will 
remark  to-morrow  evening.  Come,  it's 
dinner-time." 

Ho  had  been  speaking  with  intense 
feeling.  He  turned  short  about,  how- 
ever, with  his  quotation,  and  at  table 
he  was  the  hospitable  and  gemal  gentle- 
man that  lie  always  had  been.  I  conld 
not  but  wonder  at  the  craft  and  dissim- 
ulation with  which  he  was  covering  the 
mine  that  he  had  laid  to  erplodo  the 
plans  of  bis  innocent  little  wife  and  her 
unlovely  old  mother.  Yet  I  thought, 
and  etill  think,  be  was  right.  It  takes 
a  real  e:(pcritnce — and  a  very  painful 
one  may  be  necessary — to  prevail  against 
a  foolish,  energetic  old  woman,  or  a  mis- 
taken, conscientious  young  woman,  oud 
still  more  ag^st  both  together. 

Nest  morning,  as  may  be  imagined,  I 
looked  into  the  i}at7yi^ipoj  with  awful 
apprehensiona.  I  looked  at  the  usaol 
place  in  the  fifth  page.  Finding  noth- 
ing there,  I  examined  the  dreary  masses 
of  "  Nonpareil  aolid "  which  fill  up 
the  "  City  Department."  "  Scrawshnw 
hasn't  Burely  made  bo  mnch  of  it  aa  to 
put  it  on  the  editorial  page  ?  "  I  said  to 
myself.  Sure  enough,  ho  hadn't.  Then 
I  studied  every  one  of  the  whole  forty- 
eight  columns  of  the  great  daily,  from 
top  to  bottom.  Tou  could  not  have 
ascertained  from  the  Daily  Despot  that 
any  body  was  going  to  make  a  first  ap- 
pearance at  nil,  except  by  the  usual  ad- 
vcrtispjncnt.  There  was  no  article,  no 
paragraph,  no  line,  no  word.  I  was 
perfectly  puMled,  Very  quickly,  how- 
ever, I  saw  what  it  meant.  The  report- 
er had  told  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and 
the  cool  head  Of  the  managing  editor 
had  imagined  the  worst  of  newspaper 
revenges— a  strangle.  Mrs,  Willis  waa 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Dailif  Det- 

"  All  right,  my  covey  1 "  said  I— 
out  of  "  Jack  Bhcppard  "  ia  good  m 
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for  Scrawshaw.  "  That  will  suit  Willis 
to  a  dot.  Perhaps  it  could  be  made 
surer  yet  by  an  agonized  remonstrance." 

And,  as  I  knew  Scrawshaw  enough 
to  justify  a  call,  I  went,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  see  him.  I  explained 
to  him  that  this  silence  was  unexpect- 
ed, and  how  discouraging,  and  even 
fatal,  any  coldness  or  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  Despot  must  be  to  the 
fair  debutante.  Scrawshaw  heard  me 
with  a  grin. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  looking  perfectly 
delighted — "  very  sorry  1  But  this  Mr. 
Willis  grossly  insulted  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  by  the  paper.  I  de- 
spise any  thing  abusive,  of  course.  The 
high  tone  of  our  journal  is  well  known, 
and  shall  ever  be  maintained  by  mc. 
At  the  same  time,  self-respect  requires 
that  he  be  taught  a  lesson.  Mrs.  Willis 
cannot  be  named,  or  alluded  to,  in  this 
paper,  except  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns.   The  publisher  controls  those." 

I  affected  great  misery,  and  inquired 
if  an  apology  would  do  any  good ;  but 
Scrawshaw  was  as  immovable  as  Rha- 
damanthus.  So,  on  the  whole,  our  in- 
terview was  mutually  satisfactory,  and 
I  could  only  wish  that  there  might  be 
spite  enough  in  the  reporter,  and  esprit 
de  corps  enough  in  his  brethren,  to  re- 
duce the  whole  phalanx  of  them  to  an 
equally  obstinate  silence  next  morning. 


Well,  the  evening  came,  as  all  the 
evenings  of  this  world  will,  if  we  can 
only  wait  long  enough.  I  remember 
very  distinctly  the  half-light  that  filled 
the  great  auditorium;  the  uncomfort- 
able chilliness  of  the  air — for  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  November  of  the  whole 
city  had  gathered  together  and  crowd- 
ed into  this  one  building,  on  purpose 
to  discomfort  this  audience ;  the  scat- 
tered besprinklement  of  the  spectators, 
thinly  set  here  and  there  along  the  vast 
concentric  ranges  of  seats  and  boxes. 
It  was  a  dreary  house  enough.  Willis, 
of  course,  was  not  visible.  Mrs.  On- 
thank,  no  doubt,  was  with  her  daugh- 
ter. But  I  distinguished  the  broad 
shoulders  and  solid  head  of  Frow  von 
Kosefeld  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes. 


Every  now  and  then  some  person  or 
little  party  arose  and  departedr  A  lady 
who  thus  passed  by  me  shivered,  and 
said  to  her  escort, 

"  Ugh  I  it  feels  like  a  grave.  Let's 
go  and  see  Pillicoddy." 

I  remembered  Mr.  Greeley's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  considered  a  success  for 
him  in  addressing  an  audience — "  when 
not  more  than  half  the  people  go  out  I" 

When  it  was  time  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  it  did  not  rise.  The  fiddlers,  who 
had  fiddled  once,  fiddled  again,  the 
second  violin  elaborately  dragging, 
each  time,  about  a  quarter  of  a  note 
behind  the  leader,  so  as  to  minister 
wrath,  and  not  pleasure,  to  the  vexed 
listener.  Then,  after  a  time,  there  arose 
among  the  audience,  well-disposed  and 
patient  though  it  was,  a  scattered  stamp- 
ing, which  quickly  gathered  into  a 
heavy,  angry  rhythmic  tramp;  and 
above  this,  like  bright  bayonets  above 
a  line  of  battle,  there  leaped  up  a  few 
sharp  cries : 

"  Hi,  hi  1 " 

"  Roll  it  up  ! " 

"  Roll  up  the  rag  I  " 

After  some  minutes  of  this  disagree- 
able uproar,  the  curtain  did  rise,  and 
the  performance  began.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  analyze  it  in  detail.  SuflSce  it 
to  say,  that  the  little  wooden  men  and 
women  out  of  a  toy  Noah's  Ark  would 
have  appeared  better  than  these  fearful 
actors,  because  they  would  have  done 
nothing,  while  the  present  players  did 
whatever  they  ought  not.  They  strutted 
and  straddled,  mouthed  and  mummed, 
talked  to  the  audience  instead  of  each 
other,  made  the  most  astounding  new 
readings — ^in  all  ways  dilated  and  enor- 
mified  the  intrinsic  absurdities  of  acted 
tragedy,  until,  to  my  poor  mind  at 
least,  there  arose  out  of  the  fantastic 
scene  a  comedy  indescribably  more  fan- 
tastic, but  ironic  and  melancholy  rather 
than  humorsome,  so  that  I  could  not 
laugh,  but  was  sorry  to  see  them  so 
earnest  and  busy  in  making  such  fright- 
ful fools  of  themselves.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  that  the  Hamlet  of  this 
tragic  evening  knocked  the  significance 
out  of  one  of  his  speeches  before  the 
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to  save  herself,  flnng  her  arms  forward, 
and  bounded  diagonally  down  the  stage, 
as  if.  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  foot- 
lights and  orchestra,  far  out  ii}to  the 
very  pit.  She  did  really  almost  do  it ; 
she  was  barely  able  to  stop  herself  just 
behind  the  lights.  For  an  instant  she 
was  white  with  terror ;  then,  she  turned 
crimson  with  intense  pain  and  mortifi- 
cation; trembled,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  almost  fainted.  Some  of  the 
audience,  well-meaning,  applauded,  to 
restore  her  courage ;  and  this,  of  course, 
she  misinterpreted  to  be  satirical  ap- 
plause. Others  said  "  Hush  I  "  and 
"  Sh  !  "  and  this  she  thought  was  hiss- 
ing for  her  bl  under.  A  very  few  laughed 
— for  which  there  was  reason,  if  not  ex- 
cuse ;  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  far 
stronger  than  sympathy,  in  some  minds. 
Hamlet  stepped  promptly  forward,  in- 
tending to  carry  the  dialogue  straight 
on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and, 
"  cutting  "  five  lines  and  a  half,  resumed, 
holding  out  both  hands  to  her. 


.(( 


Soft  70D1  now  I 


The  fair  Opholia  I  *' 

But  the  stage-manager  was  wiser.  A 
whistle  sounded  within  the  mysterious 
depths  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  actor 
had  just  time  to  say  two  words  and 
draw  the  trembling  little  lady  back  a 
few  steps,  when  the  great  curtain  rolled 
heavily  down  to  the  floor.  Of  course, 
there  was  then  a  great  buzz  of  talking, 
a  mingled  mess  of  regret,  giggle,  and 
criticism. 

Before  many  minutes,  the  curtain 
rose  again,  and  the  scene  proceeded 
with  Ophelia's  greeting, 

"  Good  my  lord, 
now  docs  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day?** 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  detail  the 
further  progress  of  the  play.  There 
were  no  more  positive  mischances.  For 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  others  were 
absurd,  and  Mrs.  Willis  all  but  inaudi- 
ble ;  and  I  could  not  sufllciently  admire 
the  patient  resolution  which  she  showed 
in  going  so  straight  forward  through 
the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  good-natured 
spectators  applauded  her  everywhere, 
though  they  could  not  hear  a  word  she 


said  without  great  eflbrts;  yet,  in- 
deed, she  was  lovely  enough  to  admire 
and  applaud,  if  she  had  only  stood  still 
to  be  looked  at.  But  her  flushed  face 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  making  a 
most  painful  effort,  and  I  was  glad  when 
she  went  off  for  the  last  time  with  the 
Queen  in  Act  IV. 

Indeed,  although  I  remained  until 
the  curtain  fell,  I  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  am  quite  unable  to  offer  any 
criticisms  upon  the  church-yard  scene, 
or  the  combat  in  the  last  Act. 

The  rest  is  brief.  Next  day  Mrs. 
Willis  was  ill  with  a  nervous  fever  from 
effort  and  over-excitement,  and  she  only 
recovered  her  usual  perfect  though  deli- 
cate health  after  some  months,  and  the 
still  longer  subsequent  process  of  a 
journey  to  Europe.  It  was,  according- 
ly, more  than  a  year  before  I  saw  her 
and  her  husband  again.  ''Vhen  I  did, 
almost  the  ^Tst  thing  Tom  Willis  said 
was,  as  I  entered  his  parlor, 

"Here,  Charley — here's  one  of  the 
people  you  were  wishing  for,  one  day ; 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

And  he  drew  me  into  a  little  room 
off  the  parlor,  where  sat  Susy,  content- 
edly rocking  a  cradle  with  a  baby  in  it, 
while  she  sewed  on  some  white  fabric 
or  other. 

The  little  lady  was  unaffectedlv 
pleased  at  our  meeting,  and  I  was,  tocJ. 

*'  What  people  do  you  mean,  dear  ? " 
she  asked  her  husband. 

He  pointed  to  the  young  gentleman 
in  the  cradle. 

"  You  wished  for  him  ? "  said  she  to 
me,  inquiringly.  "You  can't  have 
him  1 " 

"No,"  I  said;  "Tom  is  remember- 
ing something  I  said  to  him,  one  day. 
I  had  an  idea  that,  if  this  young  per- 
son had  been  here,  you  would  not 
have " 

I  hesitated ;  but  Susy  understood  me, 
and  blushed  and  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  she  said  simply.  "  I'm 
as  glad  as  he  is,  now,  that  I  broke 
down." 


Onthank  was  pensioned  off  when  the 
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Willises  went  abroad,  and  they  kept 
her  80  after  they  came  home. 

The  reason  that  so  little  has  ever  been 
heard  of  Mrs.  Willis'  "first  appear- 
ance," and  of  the  consequent  triumph 
of  her  tyrant,  I  easily  ascertained  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  performance. 
The  reporter  of  the  Dailt/  Despot  had 
done  exactly  what  I  hoped ;  and,  with 
one  consent,  the  dailies  of  the  next  day 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  eyening,  except  the  merest 


statement  that  the  play  of  Hamlet  was 
then  enacted,  and  none  of  them  named 
Mrs.  Willis  even  by  her  proposed  theat- 
rical surname.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  vengeful  brethren  of  the  quill 
ftilly  believe  that  they  were  the  peo- 
ple who  really  gained  a  victory,  and 
that  their  silence  was  the  grave  where 
an  agonized  debutante  was  buried  alive ; 
whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Willis  was  real- 
ly, so  to  speak,  the  tyrant  who  tri- 
umphed. 


••• 


THE  BRONTES  AND  THEm  HOME. 


TWO  DAYS  AT  HAWOBTH. 


...  I  WAfl  obliged  to  wait  two 
hours  for  the  train  on  the  branch  rail- 
way to  Haworth,  and  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  the  waiting-room  with  the 
motherly  old  attendant,  who  knew  the 
neighborhood  well,  and  could  tell  me 
miuch  about  the  fieimily  which  had  made 
it  famous.  I  met  there,  also,  a  very 
agreeable  gentlewoman,  who  travelled 
with  me  for  a  short  distance,  and,  on 
our  separating,  bade  me  look  at  the 
tomb  of  her  family  in  Haworth  church- 
yard, as  her  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions had  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  it 
was  only  within  a  few  years  that  she 
had  left  her  old  home  for  the  more  stir- 
ring life  of  Manchester.  After  leaving 
Bradford,  the  road  passes  through  sev- 
eral small  manufacturing  villages,  of 
which  Keightley  (pronounced  Keethley) 
is  the  most  important,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me,  as  having  been  the 
nearest  station  to  Haworth  in  former 
times,  and  the  terminus  of  many  a  walk 
of  the  Bront6  sisters.  A  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  the  guide  called  out  **  Ha- 
worth," and,  after  barely  giving  time 
for  the  few  passengers  to  alight,  the 
train  passed  on,  and  I  was  left  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  solitary  little 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  ham- 
let of  which  I  was  in  search  being  on 
the  top  of  one  of  them.  I  waited  until 
the  few  people  had  taken  up  their  line 
of  march,  when  I  followed  them,  and 


ventured  to  accost  a  tall,  sedate-looking 
woman  who  was  nearest  me,  as  to  the 
prospect  of  finding  a  lodging  in  the 
village.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that  I 
was  an  American,  and  had  come  so  far 
out  of  my  way  to  see  Haworth,  she  be- 
came very  cordial,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  little  company  generally,  who 
made  me  welcome  in  a  simple,  hearty 
fashion,  which  was  very  promising,  and 
beguiled  for  me  the  exceeding  steepness 
of  the  ascent.  Instead  of  going  by  the 
paved  road,  we  followed  a  narrow  path 
between  stone  walls  which^  wound 
among  the  fields,  so  that  I  was  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  before  I 
recognized  its  nearness.  It  is  built 
mainly  upon  one  long  street,  and,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  high-walled  lane,  I 
saw  all  the  famoHS  localities  at  once. 
There  were  the  church,  the  parsonage, 
the  churchyard  "  terribly  lull  of  up- 
right tombstones,"  and  beyond  these 
the  dim  outline  of  the  moors.  The  lit- 
tle inn  of  "  The  Black  Bull "  was  direct- 
ly in  front  of  us ;  but  it  was  not  till  I 
had  entered  that  I  discovered  the  land- 
lady in  the  modest  companion  of  my 
walk.  She  was  willing  to  keep  me,  but 
feared  she  could  not  make  me  comfort- 
able, as  the  next  day  (Sunday)  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
on  Monday  the  annual  fair  of  the 
*'  Rush-bearing  "  would  begin  ;  conse- 
quently, her  carpets  had  all  been  taken 
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np,  and  tlic  hoiue  made  as  plain  ns  pos- 
sible, to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlie 
crowds  of  rougli-sliod  couutryinen  who 
wcr^  expcuterl  to  make  it  their  head- 
quarters for  the  nest  tlirco  dajs.  One 
little  room  up-staira,  however,  hud  been 
left  nodistnibed,  and  that  wua  given  to 
me.  It  waa  old-fashioned  and  queer, 
nnd  the  bed,  besides  having  high  pnst!i, 
was  so  high  itself,  that  a  pair  of  steps 
stood  ready  at  the  head  to  assist  the 
future  incumbent  to  scale  its  mountain 
of  feathers.  From  m;  open  window  I 
could  look  across  a  lane  at  the  roar  of 
the  inn  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute — a 
modest  building,  contAining  th«  village 
library  and  a  room  for  reading  and  de- 
bate. The  intervening  space  had  been 
r<  rented  for  (he  fair-time  bj  oivners  of 
■  booths  for  refreshmenta  and  fancj  arti- 
K  eles,  a  few  of  which  were  already  in 
operation,  and  in  the  centre  had  been 
planted  one  of  those  vhirti^g  machines 
which  seem  to  lie  an  accompaniment  of 
«milar  festivities  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  wherein  a  large  nomber  of  chil- 
dren go  round  and  round,  imagining 
themselves  meanwhile  on  horseback  or 
in  a  carriage.     Of  cnorse,  so  Dovcl  an 

^Mnusemcnt  bad  greatly  roused  the  vil- 
■lage  children,  and  thej  stood  by  in  full 
|i'ftrco,  while  a  few  of  their  number,  the 
Tiappy  posacMora  of  a  half-penny  or  so, 
mounted  the  machine  and  Hashed  by 
before  the  envious  gaze  of  their  impc- 
cimioua  companions.  It  was  quite  an 
amusing  sight ;  but  when  speaking  of 
it  to  the  landlady,  during  the  good  din- 
ner to  which  I  was  preaently  called,  she 
replied,  that  the  machine  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  there  again,  for  she 
was  "  fairly  itaUfd  wi'  their  noise."  I 
remembered  the  Torlcsliire  expression 
for  fatigue,  and  could  have  hugged  the 
good  woman  for  allowing  me  to  hear  it 
in  Yorkshire  air.  My  dinner  was  served 
in  the  private  parlor — a  pleasant  room, 
with  au  opcD  fire-place,  and  windows 
looking  upon  the  street,  and  furnished 
with  a  shiny  bair-cloth  sofa,  and  oak 
cliairs  of  antique  form  grown  dark  and 
glossy  witli  age.  It  was  the  same  room 
to  which  Branwell  BrontS  bad  often 
)ned  for  the  entertainment 


of   such  travellers  as  were   above   I 
ordinary  society  of  the  Black  Bull. 

After  dioDcr  1  went  out,  and,  in  obe<l 
diencc  to  my  rule  of  ■'  buainese  beforo  I 
pleasure,"  proceeded  to  secure  photo- 
graphs and  other  souvenirs  of  the  place, 
before  bep.nning  my  round  of  peraohai 
inspection.  One  of  the  shop-keci*eTB 
was  a  woman,  a  fair,  plump  matron, 
who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  Charlotte 
in  the  Sunday-school.  I  made  tho  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  in  the 
courae  of  my  shopping,  all  of  whom 
could  give  reminiscencea  of  the  fiimily ; 
and  though  the  incidents  were  mainly 
the  same  that  I  bud  read,  they  seemed 
fresh  and  new  when  heard  from  living 
lips.  Oik  man  asked  me  if  the  village 
looked  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 
On  my  answering  in  the  afSrmalivc,  he 
continued,  "  But  don't  you  find  the 
people  less  rough  in  their  manners  than 
Mrs.  Oaskell  has  described  them  t "  I 
could  bear  willing  testimony  to  their 
courtesy  and  kindness,  so  far  as  I  bad 
been  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
and  made  haste  to  do  so,  to  his  evident 
gratification ;  for  tho  pride  of  the  in- 
habitants had  no  doubt  suffered  from 
that  strong  picture  of  their  local  pe- 
culiarities. 

After  securing  my  photographs,  1 
started  with  my  mind  free  to  enjoy  tba 
experiences  that  were  yet  to  come.  Tha 
churchyard  adjoins  the  inn  at  one  cor- 
ner, and  I  passed  through  the  great 
iron  gates,  which  had  been  opened  for 
a  funeral  procession.  The  ordinary  en- 
trance is  between  open  posts  at  tbo 
other  end  of  the  church,  fur  the  enclo- 
sure is  a  thoroughfare,  affording  a  short 
cut  to  the  farm-houses  and  moors  be- 
yond. None  but  foot^'paasengerg  can 
enter  it,  however,  as  the  place  is  too 
thickly  sown  with  graves  to  allow  of  a 
carriage-rond ;  and  the  paths,  except- 
ing one  to  the  churcb-door,  are  not  well- 
defined,  because  people  wind  their  way 
among  the  tombs,  or  walk  upon  the 
huge  flat  memorial' stones  to  suit  their 
convenience.  Between  the  church  and 
the  wall  which  separates  it  from  the 
street,  a  small  space  has  been  care^illy 
arranged   in   fiower-bcds,  which  were 


gaj  with  roses  and  pansies,  and  oilier 
<4d-ladiioiied  flowexs,  at  the  tune  dmj 
▼int  But  elsewhere  there  is  no  room 
tor  adornment,  and  a  stnnted  irr  upon 
the  church,  and  a  few  shmbs  scattered 
among  the  gniTes,  alone  break  the  cheer- 
less monotony  of  giaj  stone  and  white 
marble.  The  first  slab  that  I  paused 
to  examine  contained  the  wen-known 
Terse  that  so  pnzzled  Darid  Copper- 
field's  infant  meditations  in  church : 


'•t 


kmg  tiMe  I  bore. 

Bat  Death  gare  cue  vben  God  Ad  jltue, 
And  freed BiftfrKHinf  psiii. 

Another  announced  that 


Man  bat  direa  m  death — 

Drres  from  the  ma.  in  fiuier  day  to 

The  grave  his  sabtemnean  road  to 


I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ex- 
tent of  mortality  in  some  familip*^  and 
the  wholesale  manner  of  recording  such 
afflictions.  Thus,  one  stone  was  erect- 
ed ^  in  memory  of  eight  chfldren  of 
Bobert  and  Alice  Hey,  of  Bradford, 
who  all  died  young.^  Another  was  to 
**  Bernard  Hartley,  who  died  aged  forty- 
one  years — also  to  eleven  children  of 
his  who  an  died  young.*^  Another,  ^*  to 
five  children  who  died  youug.^  There 
was  one  to  an  infant  ^  who  Uved  t^ree 
hundred  and  nine  dayi  ^ — a  calculation 
which  saved  the  trouble  of  division 
into  weeks  and  months. 

In  my  wanderings  among  the  graves 
I  had  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
enclosure  very  near  the  parsonage.  Of 
course,  my  dearest  wish  had  been  to 
enter  the  house,  especiaUy  the  room 
where  the  sisters  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  together,  and  where  the  last  sur- 
vivor had  so  often  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  lonely  evenings,  haunted  by  the 
faces  that  had  vanished  and  the  voices 
that  were  silenced  forever. 

But  I  was  told  that  the  present  rec- 
tor had  positively  refused  admission  to 
every  stranger  that  had  applied ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
place,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  assert- 
ing his  right  to  domestic  privacy.  He 
never  knew  the  Bronte  family,  and, 
though  he  takes  pride  in  their  fame,  he 


cannot  be  expected  to  open 
to  an  who,  tfarovgh  cario 
a  better  motive,  mar  wish  to  see  their 
f<nmer  haontsL  Bwadra,  ^e  gndfica- 
tion  would  be  only  paitial.  if  it  woold 
not  better  deserve  to  be  caCei  a  dis- 
appointment; lor  the  hoiae  has  been 
modernized  and  eompldriy  refomish- 
ed,  and  no  trace  of  Its  fanner  cccti- 
pancy  remains.  Even  ^tiie  smaO  old- 
fashioned  window-panes*  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  light  aaih  and  large 
g^asB  of  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  to 
ten  from  the  outside  the  anmngemest 
of  the  rooms,  and  so  there  is  nothing 
lost  but  the  bleswd  eonadonsDess  of 
having  been  in  the  Tery  places  made 
sacred  through  the  habimal  presence 
of  those  gifted  beings. 

By  standing  on  a  tombataQe.  I  could 
see  over  the  hedge  into  Uie  front  3rard : 
and,  as  I  could  do  this  without  inors- 
sion,  I  took  a  long  and  careful  survey 
of  the  premises.  There  were  Uie  mas- 
sive stone  steps  which  they  had  daily 
croased,  and  the  old-fashioned  front 
door  which  had  dosed  upon  them  aU 
one  after  another  as  thev  were  carried 
to  their  buriaL  The  flower-beds  under 
the  windows  stffl  remained,  but  the 
^  square  grass-plot  "*  was  now  adorned 
with  a  large  circular  mound  aflame  with 
verbenas  and  scarlet  geraniums.  The 
grass  was  cut  close  and  looked  like  vel- 
vet,  and  the  gravel-paths  were  trim  and 
neat.  The  place  was  evidently  well 
cared  for ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  rector  and  his  wife,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
garden,  and  saw  the  white  curtains 
waving  in  the  summer  air  through  the 
open  windows,  I  imagined  how  it  might 
have  been  during  that  brief  period  in 
Charlotte's  experience,  when  "the  sa- 
cred doors  of  home  ~  were  "  closed  upon 
her  married  life,*'  and  ^her  loving 
friends  standing  outside  caught  occa- 
sional gUmpses  of  brightness  and  pleas- 
ant peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling 
of  the  gladness  within.'' 

Returning  towards  the  church,  I 
found  it  open,  and  the  sexton's  wife 
sweeping  and  dusting  for  the  next  day's 
festival,  whUe  the  sexton  was  dancing 
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the  bab;  upon  a  tombatone  by  the  door, 
Itcmcmberiog  the  namcrous  dcatlis  uf 
children  I  had  acoa  recorded,  I  asked 
the  mnn  whether  ibo  close  proximity  of 
eo  crowded  a  graTc;ard — nhtcb  is  also 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  town- 
were  not  injurious  to  the  public  health. 
He  admitted  that  it  had  been  so  in  past 
times,  when  the  people  used  water  from 
the  village  wells,  and  fouud  it  often 
"grea»y ;"  but  during  a  Bevere  epidem- 
ic, a  company  of  chemiata  came  froai 
London,  and,  after  testing  tUo  water, 
forbade  its  use ;  aince  when  the  iahabit- 
anta  had  brought  water  from  springs 
found  on  oeighboriDg  forms  above  tlie 
level  of  the  churchyard. 

Haworth  church  is  very  old,  even  as 
compared  with  many  other  ecclesiastical 
relics  in  England.  It  baa  buon  claimed 
that  the  tower  was  built  in  the  year  QOQ ; 
but  this  idea  first  arose  from  a  misio- 
terpretntion  of  a  half-obliterated  in- 
ficription  on  the  wall.  The  outside  is 
plain  ;  the  windows  are  large,  and  filled 
with  common  glaaa  in  small  panes.  I 
noticed,  in  some  of  those  panes,  a  pro- 
tuberance as  large  as  an  egg,  and  asked 
the  sexton  how  they  came  there.  He 
said  that  the  glass  was  made  long  ago, 
before  its  manufacture  had  been  so  well 
understood  as  now,  and  when  a  defect 
could  not  BO  easily  be  remcilicd.  Ee 
addc<l,  that  each  of  these  protuberances 
acted  as  a  burning-glass,  and  church- 
goers were  always  careful  to  avoid  their 
vicinity  in  a  sunny  day. 

The  sexton's  wife  was  evidently  ac- 
customed to  the  visits  of  strangers,  and 
she  now  proceeded  to  show  rae  the  ob- 
jects of  greatest  Interest.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  quaint  and  queer  enougli 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of 
American  church  architecture.  The  pul- 
pit ia  high,  with  an  nmbrella-like  sound- 
ing-board over  it.  In  front  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  a  few  feet  lower  down,  is  the 
reading-desk  ;  and  still  lower  is  a  little 
nook  for  the  clerk,  or  other  inferio'r 
official.  But  these  seats  of  authoritj 
are  not  at  one  end  of  the  building,  as 
is  usual  with  us,  but  in  the  middle  of 

i  ude,  and  the  pews  aro  built  close 
up  to  ttaem;    while  the 


table,  enclosed  in  a  small  chancel,  is  at 
the  eastern  end.  The  gallury,  broad 
and  low,  and  divided  into  pews,  runs 
around  the  other  three  sides ;  the  organ 
stands  at  the  eastern  end,  over  the  com- 
munion-table. The  pews  below  are 
square  and  high,  and  divided  by  two 
aisles  paved  with  tombstonis,  for  the 
space  underneath  the  church  is  full  of 
graves ;  and,  after  the  interment  of  Mr. 
Bronte,  it  was  decided  not  to  allow  any 
more  burials  there.  The  Bront6  pew  is 
the  last  of  the  body-pews  on  the  side 
nest  the  pulpit.  There  is  only  a  nar- 
row passage  between  it  and  the  little 
chancel,  and  on  the  wall  over  the  com- 
munion-table is  the  tablet  containing 
the  record  of  the  departed  family,  while 
under  the  pavement  is  the  family  vault. 
The  pew  is  cushioned  with  green  mo- 
reen, and  remains  as  formerly,  the  rec- 
tor's family  preferring  a  better-lighted 
seat  i  consequently  this  one  is  rented  to 
a  parishioner,  and  is  often  filled  with 
strangers.  I  asked  permission  to  sit 
there  on  the  morrow,  which  was  readily 
granted ;  and  then  the  scxtou  pointed 
out  the  places  once  occupied  by  the 
sisters :  Emily  in  the  farther  comer, 
facing  the  clergyman.  Anno  next,  and 
Charlotte  by  tliu  door.  Whilo  he  was 
talking,  I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments 
in  each  seat,  for  fear  that  I  should  havo 
no  chance  the  next  day.  My  coaacience 
is  guiltless  of  any  vandalism  towards 
works  of  art  in  the  Old  World.  I  havo 
never  chipped  a  statue,  nor  written  mj 
name  upon  the  wall  of  a  renowned  build- 
ing ;  but  I  have  loved  to  sit  and  think 
where  my  heroes  oud  heroines  have  sat 
and  thought,  and  to  touch  with  reverent 
hand  some  object  which  they  knew  in 
life.  After  reading  vrith  my  own  cyea 
the  small  black  lettering  on  the  tablet 
which  had  long  been  familiar  through 
print  and  i>hotograph,  and  drawing 
aside  the  carpet  in  the  narrow  aisle  be- 
low, to  read  the  original  inscription 
upon  the  slab  that  was  fitted  over  the 
vault  when  Mrs.  Bronte  died,  I  followed 
the  guide  to  the  vestry,  a  small  room  in 
the  tower,  where  I  saw  the  antique  com- 
munion-service procured  by  Mr.  Orim- 
shaw,  the  energetic  and  eccentric  rector 
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of  the  parisb,  more  than  a  hundred 
yeaxa  ago.  The  tankard  is  yery  large 
and  heaTj,  and  contains  the  following 
inacription : 

In  Jems  we  liTe*  in  Jesus  we  rest. 
And  thsnkfiil  zeeeiTe  His  dyiug  bequest ; 
The  cup  of  salvation  His  mercy  bestows, 
And  all  from  His  Passion  our  happiness  flows. 

Upon  the  paten  are  these  words : 

Blest  Jesus,  what  delidous  fiure— 
How  sweet  Thine  entertainments  are ! 
Never  did  angels  taste  above 
Bedeeming  grace  or  dying  Ioto. 

And  following  both  are  the  name  and 
date :  *^  William  Grimshaw,  Haworth, 
1750." 

After  leaving  the  church,  I  kept  on 
up  the  street,  following  the  low  wall 
which  encloses  the  churchyard  till  it 
rises  higher,  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  parsonage  grounds.  I  could  see 
only  the  higher  branches  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  a  few  sprays  of  ivy,  which 
hod  crept  over  the  top  and  were  de- 
scending to  clothe  the  outer  stones  with 
greenness  and  beauty,  until  I  came  to 
the  gate,  like  a  low  door  in  the  wall, 
through  which  I  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  flower-beds  and  walks,  which  I 
bad  before  looked  upon  from  the  tomb- 
stone on  the  opposite  side.  Still  farther 
on  I  passed  the  kitchen,  which  has  a 
separate  gate  and  pathway  from  the 
street.  The  door  stood  open,  and  I 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  cooking  uten- 
sils and  the  merry  laughter  of  a  child. 
I  thought  of  Tabby  and  '*  the  childer  " 
In  the  old  times,  and  later,  of  Emily, 
moulding  bread  with  a  German  book 
propped  upon  the  table  in  front  of  her, 
so  that  Hhe  might  read  while  she  work- 
ed. Opposite  is  a  substantial  stone 
bam,  where  chicicens  were  strutting 
about  and  cackling  in  the  sunshine. 
The  street,  which  is  more  like  a  quiet 
lane,  ends  here,  but  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  stone  wall  at  its  head,  and  a  nar- 
row footpath  crosses  the  edge  of  several 
fields,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  moors  beyond. 
I  followed  this  path,  and  took  a  few 
steps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  a  long  walk,  and 
I  returned  by  the  same  way,  pausing 


near  the  parsonage  gate  to  pluck  a  sin- 
gle tiny  twig  of  ivy  which  had  forced 
its  way  between  the  stones. 

Directly  afi«r  breakfiut,  the  next  day, 
I  started  for  a  walk  upon  the  moors.  It 
was  a  fiesh,  sweet  summer-morning ;  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  dewdrops  sparkled  oh 
the  grass.  I  walked  up  the  street  past 
the  parsonage,  and  took  the  same  path 
that  I  had  followed  the  day  before.  In 
one  of  the  fields,  leaning  upon  the  wall 
and  talking  earnestly,  were  two  women, 
apparently  mother  and  daughter.  They 
gave  me  a  civil  "  good-monung "  as  I 
came  up,  and  I  stopped  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  them.  They 
had  both  known  the  Bront6  fiimily  well, 
and  the  younger  had  been  one  of  Char- 
lotte's pupils.  They  expressed  deep 
affection  for  the  whole  family,  and  es- 
pecially regretted  Charlotte's  untimely 
death,  so  soon  after  her  happy  married 
life  had  begun,  and  when  there  was 
pronuse  of  the  perfection  of  her  joy  in 
the  immediate  future. 

After  leaving  my  new  acquaintances, 
I  went  on  towards  the  moors.  They 
rose  before  me,  south  and  west,  in  an 
undulating  sweep  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  but  towards  the  north  the  fields 
sloped  down  a  broad  valley,  in  which 
were  a  few  detached  houses  (the  suburbs, 
as  it  were,  of  the  closely-built  village 
on  the  height),  and  among  them  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  each 
with  its  separate  burying-ground. 

The  moors  are  not  what  I  had  for* 
mcrly  supposed  them  to  be — ^immense 
tracts  of  level  land  covered  with  short 
dry  grass;  their  surface  is  greatly  di- 
versified, and  their  unevenness,  together 
with  the  thickness  of  the  heather  that 
grows  upon  them,  makes  walking  a  toil- 
some process.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  wastes  is  that  of  a  marsh  sud- 
denly dried  up,  only  that  to  the  deso- 
lation of  barrenness  is  added  the  dreari- 
ness of  superior  elevation.  They  are 
very  dreary,  very  desolate,  even  in  sum-  , 
mer,  when  the  gorse  and  heather  are  in 
blossom,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  mur- 
mur of  bees ;  they  must  be  bleak  indeed 
when  the  snow  settles  upon  them  and 
the  winter  winds    sweep    over    them. 
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And  ;et  there  is  tlie  cbanti  of  freedom 
in  their  wild  solitude — a  charm  which 
imprcssea  even  the  posing  stranger,  and 
which  it  is  easy  to  inuLgioe  must  have 
held  strong  power  over  the  sensitive 
minds  of  tiie  Biatara,  who  had  known 
them  from  early  childhood. 

Thtre  WIL3  no  one  ia  sight  at  this 
early  hour,  and,  after  wanderiog  about 
till  I  was  tired,  I  sat  down  upon  a  mass 
of  heather,  and,  lulled  by  the  humming 
of  the  bees  and  the  otherwise  perfect 
silence  of  the  place,  I  lost,  for  a  time, 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  identity, 
iu  trying  to  realize  the  daily  influences 
of  nature  sad  society  that  had  shaped 
and  diaciplined  those  remarkable  char- 

1  was  roused,  at  last,  by  the  ringing 
of  the  hulls  in  Haworth  church-tower, 
answered,  like  an  echo,  by  those  of  an- 
other church  upon  another  hillside  miles 
away.  On  my  return,  I  followed  a  path 
which  Boon  left  the  moors  for  the  high- 
way, and  then  led  through  green  lanea 
and  by  pleasant  farms  to  a  stile  at  the 
ttpper  end  of  the  churchyard.  A3  I 
mounted  the  steps,  I  thought  that  never 
before  had  I  seen  so  cheerful-looking  a 
burial-place.  The  anniversary  had  evi- 
dently drawn  many  visitors  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  groups  of  these,  attired  in 
their  Sunday's  best,  sat  with  their 
&iends  upon  the  flat  tombstones,  or 
wandered  about,  reading  inscriptions. 
The  church  was  nearly  full  when  I  en- 
tered, and  the  Sunday-school  children, 
in  white  dresses  and  blue  sashes,  made 
a  fine  show  in  the  organ-gallery.  The 
Bronte  pew  was  still  empty  when  I  took 
luy  scat,  but  soon  an  old  man  entered, 
who,  perceiving  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
bowed  politely,  and  made  some  slight 
remark  which  led  to  an  extended  con- 
versation, in  which  I  learned  that  he 
hod  been  a  warden  of  the  church  in 
Nt.  Bronte's  time,  and  a  familiar  friend 
of  the  whole  family.  He  told  me,  too, 
that,  being  a  carpenter,  he  had  made 
all  their  coffins,  and  had  seen  them  all 
buried,  except  Branwell.  The  opening 
words  of  the  service  interrupted  oar 
talk,  but  the  old  man  concluded  by  ia- 
Titiug  me  to  return  with  him  to  his 


house,  at  its  close,  to  ace  some  relics  of 
the  family,  which  I  gladly  consented  to 
do. 

The  service  was  read  by  the  rector, 
ttev.  John  Wade,  and  his  curate,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  ihe  vionr 
of  Kildwick.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  ciceilence  of  the  singing;  the  or- 
gan was  well  played,  and  the  children's 
voices  had  evidently  received  careful 
training.  The  psalms  for  the  day  were 
chanted  in  fall,  and  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed  the  organ  and 
choir  followed  the  voice  of  the  rector 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  soft,  sweet 
melody,  and  low  but  distinct  articula- 
tion. On  expressing  my  surprise,  afler- 
wartls,  at  such  proficiency  in  the  seliool- 
children,  I  was  told  that  the  improve- 
ment dated  from  Mr,  NichoUs'  arrival 
in  the  parish  as  Mr.  Bronte's  curate. 
Before  that  time  the  music  had  been 
simple,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  it 
in  so  remote  and  small  a  parish ;  but  he 
hod  at  once  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  introduced  a  portion  of  the  choral 
service  of  the  cathedral?,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

After  service,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Wood,  the  late  warden,  to  his  liorac, 
according  to  agreement.  He  showed 
me  a  full  set  of  the  books  written  by 
the  sisters,  which  had  been  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Brontfi,  and  contained  his 
autograph,  signed  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  the  recipient  hav- 
ing supported  him  in  bed  for  the  pur- 
po.w.  I  saw,  also,  a  small  water-color 
sketch  of  a  giri  playing  on  a  Larp, 
drawn  by  Emily  in  early  youth.  This 
was  nothing  more  than  the  crude  at- 
tempt of  a  beginner ;  but  an  oil-paint- 
ing  of  "  Jocob's  Dream,''  by  Branwell, 
which  hung  upon  the  wall,  was  full  of 
promise.  Another  most  interesting  ob- 
ject was  an  old  copy  of  somebody's 
"  History  of  England,"  bound  in  leath- 
er, grown  almost  black  with  time,  and 
with  copioos  notes  upon  its  yellow 
margins  in  Charlotte's  fine,  neat  hand- 
writing. I  was  told  that  this  liook  had 
been  a  great  favorite  with  her  from 
childhood,  and  lay  always  upon  her 
table  till  her  death.    I  had  hoped  to 
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find  the  original  crayon  portrait  of 
Charlotte  in  care  or  some  rricnd ;  but 
I  now  learned  that  ttia  picture,  together 
^vith  alt  her  personal  property,  aud  ae 
much  of  the  furniture  as  it  was  practi- 
cable to  move,  noB  carried  to  Ireland  \ij 
Mr.  Nicholla,  who  is  now  living  there, 
and  has  recent);  married  Ids  cousin,  a 
lIi»B  Bell.  Martha,  the  devoted  eer- 
Tnut,  accompanied  him,  bo  that  every 
living  trace  of  the  family  liaa  disap- 
peared from  Uawoith.  The  gooS  old 
inaD  seemed  pleafed  by  my  interest  in 
yrbtX  he  had  to  tell,  and  regretted  that 
lie  had  not  somcthing^left  which  had 
"belonged  to  the  Bistera  to  give  uic. 
When  the  honaehold  waa  broken  up, 
after  Mr.  Bronte's  death,  a  great  many 
articles,  of  worth  only  through  their 
ftsaociatioDS,  such  as  old  pens,  scraps 
of  manuscript,  &t.,  were  given  to  him, 
but  these  had  been  begged  or  car- 
ried off  by  strangers,  until  now  he 
had  saved  only  one  token  from  each 
member  of  tho  family  for  his  own  sor- 
rowful pleasure.  We  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  book,  and  he  regretted  the 
misinterpretation  of  character  which 
had  arisen  from  her  eager  acceptance  of 
information  from  any  and  every  source. 
He  said  that  he  had  known  Mr.  BrontS 
intimately  from  his  arrival  in  the  parish 
till  his  death,  and  that  hia  temper  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  require  the  occasional 
discharge  of  pistols  u  a  safety-valve  for 
tho  wrath  which  he  would  not  allow 
IiimBelf  to  express  in  words.  Also,  that 
the  story  uf  his  having  burned  up  his 
children's  colored  shoes,  and  cut  up  his 
wife's  silk  drees,  as  protests  against 
finery,  was  entirely  fiilEc  aud  absurd. 
Hifl  opinion  of  the  children  agreed  with 
that  of  others  whom  I  talked  with. 
Emily  was  an  intellectual  wonder,  but 
her  sympathies  were  either  deficient,  or 
repressed  by  ovcr-scnsitiveness  and  the 
unfavorable  cu^umstances  of  her  short 
and  lonely  life.  Anne  wos  gentle  and 
affectionate,  but  less  remarkable  than 
either  of  her  sistetB.  Charlotte's  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  the  grandest 
of  all,  combining,  as  it  did,  great  power 
with  conscientionB  activity  and  unself- 
.bh  tenderness.    Branwetl  woa  a  great 


genius — perhaps  tho  most  splendid);^* 
girted  of  all  the  group ;  and  hia  lack 
of  principle,  while  it  mu.«  be  bewuled, 
can  also  be— partially  at  least — espluQ- 
ed  and  eicused,  by  contemplating  the 
ruinous  influences  upon  such  a  nature 
of  an  unoccupied  and  aimless  life  in  a 
place  so  void  of  mental  stimulus  and 
incentives  to  ambition  as  Haivorth.  It 
was  hard  enough  for  his  sisters  to  de- 
velop their  powers  in 'such  on  atmos- 
phere, but  they  had  houseivirery  as  a 
resource,  and  their  necessary  attentioa 
to  its  no  doubt  often  uucongenial  cares, 
may  have  been  a  wholesome  discipline, 
from  which  their  brother  waa  ciempted, 
to  his  coat. 

On  returning  to  mj  quarttrs,  I  found 
not  only  the  inn,  but  the  churchyard 
adjoining,  an()  the  street  in  front,  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  many  of  whom,  I  waa 
told,  had  come  to  attend  the  annual' 
"  Rush-bearing "  which  was  to  begin 
nest  day.  Of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  festival  I  could  discover  nothing 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  term  itself. 
It  is  still  held  iu  obedience  to  long- 
established  custom,  but  of  its  former 
characteristics  there  remain  only  tho 
mcrrj-making  and  small  trading  nhich 
were  probably  at  first  only  attendant 
upon  some  kind  of  earnest  labor.  The 
landlord,  with  hia  wife  aud  pretty  pale- 
faced  daughter,  and  all  the  servanta 
besides,  wore  hurrying  to  and  lh>,  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  dinner,  which  was 
to  be  eaten  in  the  hall  of  the  Uechanics' 
Institute,  for  lack  of  room  elsewhere. 
My  table,  however,  was  spread  in  the 
private  parlor  of  tho  inn,  and  the  land- 
lady brought  mo  roast  duck  as  an  espe- 
cial treat,  there  being  not  enough  of 
that  delicacy  to  set  before  the  furnished 
multitude.  My  dessert  was  a  pie  made 
of  bilberries — a  fruit  of  which  I  had 
of1:eu  read,  and  which  I  found,  i 
pearance  rtnd  flavor,  to  be  something  bfr  J 
tween  a  whortleberry  and  a  cranberry. 

After  dinner  I  went  out  again  upon 
the  moors,  and,  finding  a  secluded apot, 
lay  down  in  the  heather,  where  I  could 
BEo  nothing  but  the  waste  of  puipio 
blossoms  around  me  and  the  bine  Bkyfl 
overhead,    and   bade   farewell    in  i 
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thoughts  to  tbo  sceoeB  and  ssaociations 
'which  I  had  long  pictured  in  imagina- 
tion, and  had  at  last  foand  so  pleasuut 
SJid  dear  in  reality.  The  church-bc-11 
again  aroused  me  from  ray  reverie,  and 
I  returned  by  the  same  shady  lanes  that 
I  had  followed  in  the  morning.  The 
view  from  some  points  was  very  fine. 
There  nere  groves  and  orchards  and 
fnir  home*teada  in  the  valleys,  and  on 
oil  sides  rose  the  unJutattug  outline  of 
the  Yorkshire  hills,  many  of  them  thick- 
ly wooded,  others  caJtivatod  far  np  the 
Bidea  in  fields  whose  boundaries  were 
perceptible  only  by  the  varied  color  of 
their  crops.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  the  scenery  around  Hsworth. 
It  is  indeed  wild,  and,  in  winter,  may 
bo  oppressively  dreary  ;  bat,  though  it 
presents  a  strong  controst  to  the  luxuri- 
ous and  tender  beauty  of  oome  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  far  more  interesting  and  sot- 
isfying  than  most  regions  of  tbe  T7nited 
States.  Indeed,  I  wish  every  sensitive 
mind  which,  in  our  Western  tmcts  of 
dead  level,  swamps,  stutop!),  dud  rail 
fences,  is  striving  to  keep  alive  its  in- 
born perception  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, could  have,  for  nourishment,  the 
variety  and  picturesque n ess  of  scenery 
which,  amid  all  their  other  privations, 
were  the  daily  comfort  and  delight  of 
those  strong-aoolcd  Brontts, 

Tbe  nest  morning  was  dark  and  rainy. 
I  was  to  leave  by  the  nine  o'clock  train ; 
and,  while  breakfast  was  preparing,  I 
went  out  in  spite  of  tbe  storm,  and 
walked  up  the  street  past  the  parsnnagc 
kitchen,  and  back  again  through  tbe 
churchyard,  where  I  could  see  once 
more  the  windows  of  the  family  par- 
lor, and  Charlotte's  chamber  above. 

Afl  I  passed  the  church,  tho  door  was 
open,  and  I  found  Hr.  Wood  within, 
who,  with  his  aaaifit*nts,  was  taking 
down  tbe  scalToIiIing  in  front  of  the 
orj^n,  where  the  Khool-children  had 
sat  Ihu  day  before.  lie  walked  up  tbo 
aisle  with  me  to  the  pew,  and,  a*  we 
stood  over  the  vault  which  holds  so 
much  prociouB  dust,  and  lookcit  up  at 
the  tablet  on  the  wall  above,  he  told 
man;  little  anecdotes  of  past  tImM— 


how  "the  girls"  would  often  come  to 
his  house  because  they  saw  sn  much  of 
him  at  their  own,  though,  in  general, 
they  were  shy  of  visiting ;  how  Bran- 
weU  wonhl  come  to  him,  and  talk  for 
hours  of  his  longing  to  go  out  into  tbe 
great  world  and  see  its  wonders  for 
himself;  how,  when  Charlotte's  por- 
trait came  from  London,  ho  was  sent 
for  witbout  knowing  why,  and  bow 
Charlotte  laughed  because,  not  l>eing 
accustomed  to  crayon  pictures,  he  did 
not,  at  first,  foel  sure  that  it  was  meant 
for  her.  He  spoke  well  of  Hi.  Kicbolls, 
and  Slid  that,  though  it  took  some 
time  for  the  inhabitants  to  understand 
him  thoroughly,  as  ho  introduced  into 
the  management  of  cburch  and  school 
afinirs  many  improvemeots  which  were 
at  first  considered  merely  as  innova- 
tions, still  their  prejudices  gratlually 
wore  away,  and  he  became,  in  the  end, 
quite  popular.  But  the  place  was  too 
full  of  mournful  associations  for  him  to 
bo  contented  there,  and,  soon  aflcr  Mr. 
Bronte's  death,  he  returned  to  bis  old 
home  ntid  early  friends. 

My  hostess  gave  me  an  affectionate 
good-by ;  and,  as  I  passed  down  the 
street  towards  tho  station,  several  per- 
sons, whom  I  had  talked  with  at  times 
during  my  two  days'  visit,  nodded  in  a 
friendly  way  from  shop-windows  aud 
open  doors.  In  the  tone  I  met  good 
old  Mr.  Wood  again,  who  stopped  to 
notice  the  pot  of  ivy  In  my  hand,  and 
to  give  me  good  wishes  for  the  long 
voyage  before  me. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  paused  be- 
fore descending,  and  turned  to  take  a 
last  glimpse  of  Haworth.  The  nin 
had  ceased,  and  tlie  clouds  were  rolling 
away  in  great  billowy  ntaaees  towards 
tbe  west.  Even  as  I  gazed,  they  parted, 
disclosing  tranquil  depths  of  blue  be- 
yond, and  a  sunbeam  stole  through  the 
rift,  lighting  np  the  gray  tower  of  tbe  . 
church  and  the  slant  roof  of  the  par-* 
sonnge  on  the  height,  and  giving  tints 
of  almost  rainbow  splendor  In  the  mists 
that  still  shrouded  tbo  valley  beneath. 

In  view  of  the  eidt«ment  which  per- 
vadol  the  literary  world  cnoc«mIng  iho 
writings  of  the  BrootA  sistan  wbll<  their 
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authorship  remained  a  mystery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
unique  biography,  it  might  seem  that, 
at  present,  those  writings  have  begun 
to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  reading 
public.  But  the  crowds  of  strangers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  who  every 
summer  flock  to  Haworth  to  read  for 
themselves  that  pathetic  record  in  the 
little  church,  and  turn  away  disappoint- 


ed from  the  closed  door  of  the  parson- 
age, prove  that  there  still  exists  a  strong 
interest  in  the  lives  that  were  so  sorrow- 
ful, and  yet  so  bravely  lived. 

For  Emily  and  Anne  there  was  short 
time  for  performance,  though,  in  what 
they  gave,  there  was  glorious  promise 
of  future  achievement ;  and  for  Char- 
lotte, too,  we  can  but  echo  the  lament 
of  her  friend :  '^  Jffthehadlmt  lived  /  " 


•»• 


MONTAUK. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
1869,  two  individuals,  setting  foot  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  upon  Long 
Island  ground,  stepped  off  the  gang- 
plank of  the  steamer  Trateller^  and 
found  themselves  standing  in  the  clear, 
crisp  morning  air  on  the  wharf  at  Sag 
Harbor. 

"  Lookin'  for  sumbody  ?  "  queried  an 
early-risen  native,  who  stood  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  reflective- 
ly against  a  pil^  of  boards. 

^'Yes.  After  that  Hampton  stage. 
Where  is  it  ? " 

"Stage  don't  run  fourth  of  July. 
"Want  to  git  over  to  Hampton  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Carry  ye  over  myself  for  a  dollar." 

"  Good  horse  ?  " 

"  Fust  rate." 

"  Fetch  him  along." 

The  native  removed  his  hands  from 
their  comfortable  place  of  refuge,  and 
sauntered  away  up-street,  while  Carlos 
and  I  sat  down  upon  the  string-piece  to 
await  results. 

In  half  an  hour  the  equipafi^  arrived. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  was  all  I  could 
say.  "  You  don't  expect  that  animal  to 
pull  all  of  us,  do  you  ?  " 

"Thunder I  You  wait  'n'  see.  Git 
right  in  and  I'll  show  ye." 

We  gazed  at  the  spavined,  knock- 
kneed  brute  doubtfully.  Its  back  was 
a  perfect  sierra,  flattening  in  the  middle 
into  a  great  central  depression,  and 
rising  again,  in  either  direction,  into 
three  or  four  well-deflned  peaks,  with 
sundry  lateral  spurs  jutting  from  the 


main  range.  The  wagon  was,  if  possi- 
ble, a  more  melancholy  af&ir  than  the 
horse.  Two  of  the  wheels  had  lost 
several  of  their  spokes,  and  the  bottom 
was  a  sort  of  irregular  lattice-work  cov- 
ered with  oat-straw. 

With  many  misgivings  we  climbed 
in  and  sat  down  on  the  tail-board, 
which  served  for  a  seat. 

The  distance  to  East  Hampton  from 
Sag  Harbor  is  about  eight  miles,  the 
road — a  good  turnpike — ^winding  nearly 
all  the  way  through  dense  thickets  of 
scrub-oak,  which  cover  the  sandy  hills 
on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  dreary  than  this  ride  on  ordinary 
occasions,  although  on  that  morning  the 
clear,  pure  morning  air,  intoxicating  to 
our  senses  as  a  whiff  of  nitrous  oxide, 
made  the  journey  very  enjoyable. 

We  had  resolved  upon  walking  from 
East  Hampton  to  Montauk  Light,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  the  feat. 
By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Long  Island,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  unbroken  ocean-beach  extends 
from  Montauk  Point  westward  for  more 
than  thirty  miles.  This  desolate  waste, 
seldom  visited  by  the  general  trav/eller, 
appeared  to  offer  great  temptations  for 
the  pedestrian  who  desired  to  see  the 
Atlantic  in  all  its  original  savageness, 
although  the  account  given  us  by  our 
driver  that  morning  was  any  thing  but 
encouraging.  The  distance  from  East 
Hampton  to  Montauk  Point  was  twen- 
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ty-oDe  miles.  Tlireo  milca  would  bring 
us  to  tbc  tittle  Tillage  of  AmnganBctt, 
and  after  that  we  should  not  see  a  sin- 
gle habitation  for  ten  miles.  Between 
thMC  two  poioU  \ay  the  dre&dful  Na- 
pcague  Betich,  where  the  moBquitos 
wore  said  to  be  terrific.  No  one  lived 
upon  it.  The  remaining  eleven  milea 
boasted  of  houses  at  equal  distances  of 
three  miles.  Thus  there  were  threa, 
houses  betweeu  Amaganactt  and  the 
Light 

We  came  down  into  Bast  Uampton 
about  seTen  o'clock,  and  drove  up  its 
brood,  green-carpeted  main  street.  The 
village  is  like  a  dream  of  some  Eagliah 
nirikl  town — a  quaint,  quiet,  sleep;  old 
place,  with  three  or  four  great  white- 
armed  windmills  and  an  antiquated 
church  or  two,  whose  roofs  are  cuvered 
with  a  bright  green  moss.  The  glory 
of  the  village  lies  in  tJie  lovely  emerald 
BwivrJ  which  covers  the  roadway  from 
edge  to  edge,  leaving  a  single  nheel- 
tnck  strclclung  like  a  strip  of  brown 
ribbon  down  the  middle.  Our  beauti- 
nil  equipage  §ct  as  down  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Mr.  Isaacs,  where  wc  were 
immediately  introduced  to  an  excellent 
breakfast  spread  upon  one  end  of  a 
table  in  an  old-fashioned  dining-room, 
with  a  dismal  great  clock  in  one  comer. 
Our  ride  had  sharpened  our  appetites 
sufficiently  to  dn  ample  justice  to  the 
mcnl,  and  Don  Carlos  pocketed  all  the 
bread  and  cheese  we  wore  unalile  to  cat. 
I  regret  to  chronicle  so  sod  a  breach  of 
good  manncia,  but  wher,  the  reader  re- 
mcmliora  that  u  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  was  in  store  for  us  before  dinner, 
ho  will  excuse  the  poor  fellow,  pcrhai>s. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  left  Hampton, 
with  iis  grass-gniwn  streets  and  its 
windmills,  and,  shouldering  our  knap- 
aacks,  started  for  the  sea.  The  road 
turned  direclly  to  the  cost  on  clearing 
the  village,  and  led,  fur  a  ctiupla  of 
miles,  through  pleasant,  rolling  dolds, 
dumcd  with  pretty  patterns  of  butter- 
caps  and  the  whit^  posturo-thistle  {nr- 
liiim  ptimUam).  Tilun,  turning  into  a 
■mall  piece  of  young  oak  woods,  it 
brought  UR  to  Amagaasctt— a  pretty  lit- 
I  tie  banch  of  bouses  not  more  than  two 


dozen,  all  told.  Here  we  could  hoar  the 
distant  roar  of  the  sea  distinctly,  and  in 
a  few  moments,  on  ascending  a  sandy 
hill,  its  boundless  blue  horizon  burst 
upon  us.  Below  us  was  the  beach,  a 
dozen  rods,  perhaps,  wide,  and  beyond 
was  the  broad,  illimitable  expanse  of 
tumbling  water,  with  nothing  to  the 
east,  south,  or  west— nothing  between 
us  and  Europe.  The  surf  was  crashing 
npou  the  shore  in  heavy,  constant,  de- 
termined surges — no  feel>lc,  broken 
waves,  but  the  mighty  ewclU  of  the 
Atlantic,  gathered  up  in  p'*ndorous 
mosses,  and  hurled  upon  the  beach 
with  resistless  force. 

Crossing  the  belt  of  sand-biils  which 
rise  betweeu  the  beach  proper  and  the 
cultivatabic  fields,  we  came  down  to  the 
surf,  where  an  old  wreck  lay  half-buried 
in  the  sand,  with  the  sea  washing 
through  and  through  its  naked  ribs. 
To  the  northeast  stretched  the  lonely' 
beach  for  apparently  an  endless  dis- 
tance, the  brcnkera  combing  upon  it  in 
an  unbroken  wall  of  emerald  green,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  and  tiico  toppling 
over  with  a  single  crash,  like  a  peal  of 
thunder.  The  sand  was  soft  and  the 
shore  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty 
dcgrccii,  so  that  the  walking  was  heavy 
and  tiresome ;  and,  as  wc  took  our 
course  along  the  line  of  the  surf,  it  was 
only  by  keeping  close  to  the  water  that 
we  could  find  hard  footing.  By  this 
means,  whenever  a  heavier  wave  than 
usual  struck  the  shore,  we  were  pretty 
certain  to  get  our  feet  and  legs  thor- 
oughly soaked.  Added  to  this,  the  tido 
was  rising  all  the  morning,  and  wo  were 
driven  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach, 
whore,  ns  the  sand  wss  drier,  the  walk- 
ing was  more  diSicuU. 

This  was  Napeaguo  Beach,  and  we 
found  it  the  perfection  of  desolation. 
Throngliont  the  whole  day  not  a  living 
thing  ap)>eared  upon  the  shore ;  not  a 
weed  or  fish  was  thrown  np  by  the 
waves,  not  a  solitary  sail  was  there  upon 
the  vast  horizon.  The  ocean  terrified  ns. 
It  was  Bwfbl.  It  was  unliko  nny  thing 
I  had  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  BUif 
pounded  upon  the  shore  with  audi  ter- 
rible, ponderous  force,  that  wc  were 
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cowed  by  the  sense  of  its  dreadful  pow- 
er. It  vraa  more  Ta-tri noting  than  Ki< 
agara,  but  it  made  one  tremble  with  a 
vague  fear.  Tlie  beach  stretched  its 
sandy  waste  along  mile  after  mile,  and 
on  onr  right  was  the  sea,  tumbling  in 
upon  the  shore  In  constant,  ceaseless 
snrgce.  The  roar  wsh  continual.  It 
never  stopped  fur  a  moment.  All  day 
long  the  music  of  the  sea  rang  in  our 
eoTB,  and  the  picture  of  its  boundless 
horizon  will  not  good  pass  away  from 
my  memory. 

The  coast  was  so  free  from  t        th  t 
objects  cast  np  by  the  waves    p      tl 
Band  assamed  an  nnnBtnral  m  gn  t  d 
tiom  the  lack  of  any  thing  t        mp 
them  with.    An  oyster-can,    t       1     t 
distance,  appeared  ua  large  h       1 

and  the  smallest  wreeks  looked  bke 
those  of  the  largest  vessels.  These 
wrecks  were  Jery  numerous.  Nearly 
every  two  miiesvhi  camo  upon  a  bleach- 
ing aketcton,  half-charred  by  the  wreck- 
ers' fires,  and  we  soon  ceased  to  count 
them.  In  Hcvcral  places  we  passed  the 
"  timbers  "  of  a  whale,  tbe  remains  of 
two  that  had  been  harpooned  off  Na- 
peague  during  the  previous  winter.  On 
our  le!l  the  sandy  dunes,  rising  to  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteeo  feet,  and 
covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  beach- 
grass  (balamnifTOttU  arenaria),  shut  out 
all  view  toward  the  north,  and  the  curv- 
ing shore  allowed  us  glimpses  of  only  a 
mile  or  fio  ahead  at  a  time. 

We  walked  until  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore thinking  of  our  whereabouts,  some- 
times sijtiug  down  to  rest  upon  some 
stranded  wreck,  and  gazing  off  upon 
the  straight  horizon  of  the  sea,  somc- 

les  picking  up  a  shell  of  the  maeCra 
MliiiiMima,  which  was  almost  the  only 
treasure  besides  drifVwood  which  the 
waves  offered  ua.  But,  as  the  aun  ap- 
proached the  zenith,  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  house,  1  climbed  the  high- 
eat  eand-hill,  and  looked  Bround.  Na- 
'  pcAgue  Bay,  upon  the  Sound  shore,  was 
visible,  shining  blue  in  the  distance; 

:  DO  building,  save  a  wrecking-house 

a  sandy  boUow,  could  be  seen.  A 
half  mile  Airther  brought  a  chimney 
Into  view,  and  soon  the  house— R  rough. 


unpainted  affair,  built  some  distance 
from  the  beach — made  its  appearance. 
Here  we  obtained  a  refreshing  dipper 
of  delicious  water,  and  permission  to 
rest  awhile  on  the  door-atep. 

This  houae  was  ten  miles  from  Hon- 
tauk  Light,  and  the  first  dwelling  east 
of  Napeague  Beach.  Between  this  and 
Amagnnsett  the  ordinary  road  winds 
through  a  flat,  marshy  district,  draining 
toward  the  north,  famous  for  the  feroc- 
ity of  its  mosquitos,  whoso  attacks  we 
had  escaped  by  choosing  our  own  path 
1  ng  the  shore.  Four  miles  to  the  cast- 
w    d    was    "  Osborne's,"    after   which 

me  a  hiatus  of  three  miles  more, 
wh  ch  brought  the  traveller  to  "  Strat- 
t  »,"  the  last  of  these  lonely  dwellers 
hy  the  sea,  whose  principal  occupatioa 
seems  to  be  the  tending  of  the  cattle 
which  are  pastured  every  summer  upon 
the  tract  known  as  the  "  Hampton  Com- 
mons." .  These  commons,  the  property 
of  the  town  of  East  Hampton,  extend 
from  Napeague  to  the  Government  land 
at  tlie  extremity  of  the  Point,  and  we 
were  told  that  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand "  critters  "  were  annually  sent  there 
to  graze. 

As  the  distance  to  Oshomc's  was  but 
four  miles,  we  determined  upon  walk- 
ing there  for  our  dinner,  and  another 
hour  upon  the  beach  brought  us  to  an 
excellent  meal  spread  beneath  Mr.  0,'s 
hospitable  roof.  Here,  as  we  found 
ourselves  upon  storied  ground,  we  quar- 
tered fur  the  night. 

Immediately  below  this  house,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  February, 
ISS8,  the  ship  John  MUton,  of  New 
Bedford,  00  a  return-voyage  from  the 
Chiucha  Islands,  came  on  shore  in  the 
midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and 
went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  perished. 
The  hodicH  of  the  captain— Ephraim 
Harding — the  first  mate,  and  twenty- 
two  sailors  were  washed  on  shore  and 
decently  boried  in  the  lii:le  churchyard 
at  Hampton.  No  traces  of  ibo  wreck 
are  cow  to  tw  seen,  except  a  timber  or 
two  sticking  through  the  sand  at  low 
water.  The  eca  has  covered  all  tbe 
rest.  It  is  hard  to  believe  such  things 
as  these  of  yonder  sleepy,  deceptive  ez- 
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panac  of  blue ;  but  ntarly  every  mile 
of  this  desolata,  wreck-strewn  coast  bas 
its  own  history  of  Buffering  and  dcatb. 
Its  burrcn  snndB  have  been  the  last  Innd 
Which  the  mortal  ejres  of  many  a  ship- 
Wrecked  sailor  have  beheld,  and  have 
ibss  acquired,  for  the  lonely  walker  by 
the  ceaseless  surf,  a  rare  and  terrible 
eublimity. 

A!l  of  theae  habitations  upon  Mon- 
tniik  are  preparud  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  Aa  a  general  thing,  the  travel- 
ler, il'  he  is  not  expecting  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  the  wildemeaa,  will  fare 
well.  Osborne's  is  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Montauk  sportsmen  in 
tiie  Fall,  on  sccoant  of  its  proximity  to 
Fort  Pond  and  Great  Pond,  the  two 
largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  Long 
Inland,  the  latter  being  more  than  six 
huudred  acres  in  extent.  Tbese  ponds, 
Iwth  of  which  are  near  the  Sound  shore, 
and  nut  visible  from  the  Atlantic  aide, 
are  the  ^s^rand  Bhooting-gronnds  for 
gecsi!,  duck,  plover,  teal,  and  snipe.  In 
October  and  Novcmher  these  birds  are 
to  be  found  here  in  incredible  numbers. 
We  -trere  told  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
ilght  to  see  the  aurfnce  of  Great  Pond 
literally  covered  with  wild  geese— to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousanit  The 
registers  at  Osborne's  and  at  the  Light 
were  mainly  filled  with  the  names  of 
bnnters   and  the   records  of  their   ex- 

t  was  after  eight  o'clock  nest  mom- 
_  when  we  got  under  way  again.  At 
first  we  kept  the  beach,  hut  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  miles  the  shore 
became  so  covered  with  hciuldcrs,  that 
we  were  fain  to  find  a  smoother  path 
upon  the  blu^  above.  Theae  bouldera 
were  eniooth  and  clean,  except  below 
the  line  of  the  surf,  where  they  were 
covered  with  rock-weed  and  quantities 
of  wtiite  and  purple  sca-mos9,  which 
gave  out  an  odor  of  salt  as  pungent  as 
tbe  smell  of  ammonia.  The  land  rose 
rapidly  after  leaving  Oaborne'e,  and 
soon  reached  an  altitude  of  over  fifty 
feet,  the  blufis  approaching  very  near 
the  l)each  and  ending  very  abruptly. 
On  reaching  the  wreck  of  the  AnMer- 

which  came  Bshore  in  1865,  we 
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struck  inland  across  the  hills,  and  firat 
sighted  tbe  Light  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine.    Soou  afterward  we  came  to  the 
first  fi'nce  wo  Lad  seen  since  ICQvmg 
Amagansett.     In  getting  over  it  I  near- 
ly stepped  upon  a  striped  adder,  which   I 
immediately  showed  fight.    Ue  w 
pretty  fellow,  but  we  had  no  stick  to  J 
kill  him  with,  and  so  were  obliged  % 
let  him  alone.     He  stopped  quite  stil^  ,  j 
looking  at  us  vrith  hia  head  raised  sevfr   I 
nd  inches  from  the  ground,  until  vft  I 
had  passed  on.    After  this  we  cbdie 
on  two  more,  and  soon  judged  it  ad-  , 
viaable  to  mind  our  footsteps  a  little. 

In  the  hnllona  of  the  hills  were  tn 
merous  little  ponds  of  fresh  water,  com* '  | 
pletely  filled  with  pond-lilies,  and  •  1 
great  number  of  rush-druns  crossed  t] 
pasture,  around  which  we  were  oliliged  J 
to  make  sflch  long  dctonrs  that  oui  \ 
seven  miles  soon  lengthened  into  niaO'  I 
We  were  now  upon  the  back-bone  of 
Montauk,  with  the  Atlantic  thundering 
tieneath  the  bluSa  on  our  right,  and  ths 
Sound  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
light far  away  upon  the  left.    At  twen- 
ty niinutea  past  ton  o'clock  we  reached 
the  Light,  where  the  hospitable  keeper, 
Captain  Ripley,  welcomed  us  with  all 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  light-house  stands  upon  the  top 
of  tbe  bluff,  some  ten  or  fifteen  ro^ 
from  the  verge.    Tbe  view  from  this 
spot  can  be  better  imagined  by  consult*  _ 
ing  the  geographical  position  of  MoD'''l 
tauk  Point  than  by  reading  any  dcscrip'  I 
lion.    We  colild  realizo  now  that  this  J 
wns  the  real  Montauk.    Toward  every  1 
point  of  the  compass  but  one  Iberc  w 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  savage 
Atlanfic.     The   level,  straight   line   of 
the  horizon  described  four  fifths  of  a 
circle,  and  upon  three  sidea  of  the  bluff 
the  ocean  surf  was  roaring  and  crash- 
ing with  terrific   flirj.      The   heeper''s 
house — a  large,  comfortable  building — 
stands  close  to  the  tower,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  passage- 
way.    The  bluff  itself,  the  keeper  told  i 
us,  is  rapidly  wearing  away  toward  tht'  ] 
Light,  so  that  the  tower  will  hare  to  bo 
moved  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years. 
He  said  we  would  be  surprised  at  the 
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Tiolence  of  the  waves  beating  upon  the 
Point  in  a  winter  gale.  Upon  the  south- 
em  side  the  surf  is  never  less  than  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  although  upon  the 
north  the  water  is  frequently  as  calm  as 
a  mill-pond.  We  found  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  Sound  shore  and  tliat 
upon  the  Atlantic  side.  The  former 
was  teeming  with  life,  while  the  latter 
was  perfect  desolation.  Upon  the  north 
beach  the  sea  rolls  in  in  white  and  gen- 
tle surges,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
rocks  to  cover  their  sides  with  rock- 
weed,  and  the  muscles  and  barnacles  a 
clinging-place  beneath.  Here  we  saw 
numbers  of  beach  birds  {Charadriua 
melodies)  and  white  sea-gulls,  many  of 
the  latter  flying  so  close  to  our  heads 
that,  with  a  stick,  we  could  have  hit  a 
dozen  of  them.  Upon  this  north  beach 
I  obtained,  during  the  d^y,  several 
specimens  of  five-fingers  (aaterias  ru- 
hens)^  all  of  difl'erent  colors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  huge  valves  of  the  rnactra 
solidmima.  Wo  found,  also,  the  myti- 
lus  edulia  and  mya  arenaria  in  large 
quantities,  and  thousands  of  the  broken 
pods  of  the  sting-ray,  from  which  the 
fish  had  escaped,  were  scattered  over 
the  sand.  The  blufl^  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Point,  is  highest  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic side.  Thence  it  descends  in  succes- 
sive rolls  of  white,  glistening  sand  tow- 
ard the  north,  until  it  ends  in  a  broad, 
hard  beach,  a  dozen  yards  in  width. 
The  land  immediately  around  the  Light 
is  a  perfect  desert  of  loose  sand,  covered 
with  beach-grass,  and  wholly  unculti- 
vatable,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hollows,  where  the  light-house-keepers 
have  discovered  soil  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  small  vegetable-garden.  The 
only  actual  ioil  is  that  upon  the  high 
ridge  of  the  hills ;  and  here  the  cutting, 
ftirious  gales  from  the  sea  have  destroy- 
ed all  vegetable  life  except  the  short 
pasture-grass.  Upon  the  slopes  the  sand 
and  beach-grass  have  usurped  every 
thing. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  gathering 
algffi  and  sea-mosses  alon?  the  south 
fdde  of  the  blufi*,  just  inside  the  *^  Rip." 
It  was  a  rather  lively  business,  for  the 
Bor^  as  it  struck  the  rocks   outside, 


would  fly  so  far  that  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  the  best  specimens  without  get- 
ting a  ducking.  All  along  beneath  the 
bluff"  are  strewn  the  remains  of  an  ill- 
fated  schooner,  lost  here,  with  all  on 
board,  nine  years  since.  The  grave  of 
one  of  the  crew  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Light,  outside  of  the 
Government  land.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  shipwreck  takes  place  directly  upon 
the  Point,  although  Montank  Light  has 
been  made  a  life-saving  station,  and 
supplied  with  boats  and  life-cars.  These 
are  contained  in  a  wrecking-house,  built 
in  the  hollow  below  the  Light.  In  it 
are  two  immense  life-boats,  a  patent  life- 
car,  ropes,  oars,  a  mortar  for  throwing 
a  bomb,  with  line  attached,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  use  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. There  is,  also,  a  stove,  with 
utensils,  and  fire  built  ready  to  kindle. 
In  one  comer  is  a  supply  of  rockets, 
blue-lights,  and  Roman  candles,  and  in 
the  loft  above  are  extra  ropes,  spars,  &c. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  vet 
these  things  are  next  to  useless.  Should 
a  vessel  come  ashore  at  the  Light,  there 
could  not  be  found  men  enough  on  all 
Montauk  or  Napeague  to  man  one  of 
these  great  boats,  much  less  launch  it. 

Three  miles  down  the  north  coast  lies 
the  Indian  Reservation.  There  are  now 
four  families  of  the  aborigines  upon  these 
lands,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  once 
powerful  Montauk  nation.  We  called 
at  several  of  their  dwellings,  and  found 
them  poor  affairs,  although  generally 
neat  and  clean.  The  light-keeper  said 
they  were  an  improvident  set,  with  the 
traditional  love  for  firewater,  and  were 
mainly  supported  by  the  charity  of  their 
white  neighbors  at  the  Light.  On  our 
way  across  the  pasture  to  the  settlement 
we  killed  another  striped  adder,  and 
saw  a  second,  which  escaped  us.  One 
of  the  Indians  said  these  adders  were 
"  bad  snake,"  and  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
venture  into  the  grass  thereabouts  with- 
out going  armed  with  a  stick.  Snakes, 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  the  principal  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  Altogether,  Mon- 
tauk is  a  most  singular  anomaly.  Here 
was  a  savage,  desolate  coast,  strewn 
irith  bleaching  wrecks  and  echoing  with 
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the  thunder  of  the  ocean-surf,  while  not 
twenty  rods  from  the  line  of  the  break- 
ers were  white  pond-lilies  in  abundance. 
The  sandy  hills  are  covered  with  wild 
strawberries  upon  one  side,  while  upon 
the  other  grow  quantities  of  the  south- 
em  prickly  pear.  Not  a  tree  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  seen  for  miles  from  the 
Light ;  yet  Mr.  Ripley's  table  was  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  best  of  garden 
vegetables,  raised  in  the  hollow  below 
the  house.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  sterile  country  I  have  ever  visited ; 
but  I  never  obtained  a  finer  bill  of  fare 
at  any  first-class  hotel  in  New  York  or 
Boston  than  we  found  all  the  way  be- 
tween East  Hampton  and  the  Light. 
Still  this  land  of  endless  delights  is  full 
of  snakes,  and  the  pastures  are  swarm- 
ing with  sheep-ticks. 

We  expressed  a  desire,  at  night,  to 
see  the  lamp  lighted  in  the  tower,  and 
so,  as  darkness  closed  in,  one  of  the 
keepers  called  us  from  the  supper-table, 
and  led  the  way  up  the  circular  stair- 
case to  the  lantern.  The  light-house 
stands  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tower  itself  ris- 
ing just  one  hundred  feet  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  the  Light  is  what  is  termed 
a  "'  first  order  light."  It  is  considered 
the  most  important  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Four  hundred  and  six  vessels 
passed  Montauk  during  the  previous 
mouth  of  June,  not  counting  smacks  or 
sloops,  and  ninety-nine  of  these  passed 
during  one  day.  The  keepers  com- 
plained of  the  governmental  regulation 
requiring  them  to  count  these  vessels, 
for  one  must  have  the  eye  of  Argus  to 
bo  able  to  discern  every  sail  upon  the 
horizon  throughout  each  day,  or  to  tell 
which  ones  are  really  passing  the  Point, 
and  which  are  not.  The  lamp  is  a 
French  carcel  light,  with  a  reservoir  im- 
mediately beneath  it  containing  ten  or 
twelve  gallons  of  oil.  Below  this  is 
the  "oil-clock,"  working  four  pumps, 
which  force  the  oil  from  the  reservoir 
through  metallic  tubes  into  the  lamp. 
From  the  lamp  the  oil  is  kept  constant- 
ly dripping  back  into  the  reservoir, 
passing  through  a  small  strainer  hinged 
upon  a  lever  connected  with  an  alarm- 


bell.  Should  the  oil  cease  flowing,  and 
the  strainer  become  empty,  or  any  trou- 
ble occur  with  the  wicks,  the  lever  falls 
back  and  an  alarm  is  immediately  sound* 
ed  in  the  keeper's  room  beneath.  The 
whole  lantern  is  enclosed  by  the  "  flash," 
a  triple  arrangement  of  independent 
lenses,  which  are  kept  constantly  re- 
volving by  means  of  a  huge  clock  in 
the  watch-room,  the  weights  to  which 
descend  the  whole  height  of  the  tower. 
We  could  hear  the  wheels  of  this  clock 
as  we  marched  up  the  iron  stairs  behind 
the  keeper's  smoking  lamp,  rumbling 
in  the  lantern  far  above  us,  and  sound- 
ing like  the  roaring  of  the  wind  around 
the  tower.  The  lenses  are  very  power- 
ful. Ripley  told  us  that  the  flash  could 
be  seen  by  vessels  more  than  thirty  miles 
at  sea,  although  the  light  itself  was  in- 
visible to  them ;  and,  on  cloudy  nights, 
the  reflection  could  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, he  said,  to  stand  inside  the 
lantern  during  the  day,  unless  the  lenses 
were  well  covered ;  and  that  once,  when 
one  of  his  curtains  became  displaced, 
he  found  his  wicks  smoking  with  the 
heat  engendered  by  these  huge  burning- 
glasses.  Four  thicknesses  of  heavy 
glass  protect  the  light — the  lamp-glass, 
the  lantern-lenses,  the  flash-lenses,  and 
the  outer  windows  of  the  light-room. 
Immediately  beneath  the  lantern  is  the 
watch-room.  Here  one  of  the  keeper's 
assistants  remains  during  the  night,  the 
men  relieving  each  other  every  six  hours. 
Their  duty  consists  in  trimming  the 
wicks— of  which  there  are  four,  all  cir- 
cular and  contained  one  within  the 
other,  like  a  nest  of  boxes— in  winding 
the  alarm,  and  in  keeping  the  oil  and 
flash  clocks  in  order.  In  a  room  at  the 
base  of  the  building  the  oil  for  the 
light  is  stored  in  great  tin  puncheons, 
standing  in  a  long  row,  like  Morgi  ana's 
jars.  Lard-oil  is  now  used  in  place  of 
the  sperm-oil  of  former  days.  We  were 
much  interested  in  this  visit,  especially 
in  the  working  of  the  intricate  machi- 
nery; and  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  of  how  much 
depended  upon  the  wakefulness  of  the 
solitary  man  who  was  keeping  his  watch 
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in  the  tower  above  me,  and  of  the  ships 
far  awaj  upon  the  ocean  that  were  steer- 
ing bj  that  light,  and  of  the  straining 
eyes  that  were  directed  toward  our  bed- 
ude. 

The  keepers  Epoke  of  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  which  they  felt  dur- 
ing wintry  gales,  although  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  some  one,  at  least,  was 
interested  in  them  and  in  their  burdness. 
It  not  nnfrequently  happened  that  the 
storm-panes  of  the  light-room  were  bro- 
ken by  heavy  gales,  and  sometimes  eren 
by  wild  geese  flying  against  them  in 
the  Fall. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
Montauk  Point  will  be  a  place  of  resort 
for  those  who  really  wish  to  visit  the 
sea,  who  will  go  down  to  its  barren 
sands  for  the  sake  of  beholding  the 
ocean  in  its  primitive  grandeur — for 
those  who,  like  Thoreau,  will  search  for 
something  there  beude  ^'  a  ten-pin  alley, 
or  a  circular  railway,  or  an  ocean  of 
mint  juleps.^  To  those  who  love  the 
roar  of  the  snrf^  and  who  appreciate  the 
sublimit V  of  the  storms  of  autunm  and 
winter,  it  is  a  region  which  will  wear 
well.  There  are  few  spots  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  that,  in  these  respects, 
can  compete  with  this  locality.  At 
present  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
travelling  worM.  The  sportsman  comes 
in  the  Fall  to  deal  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  water-fowl, -and  occasionally 
a  yachting-party  is  enabled,  in  fair 
weather,  to  lan<l  there  for  a  day's  recrea- 
tion ;  but  except  to  these,  Montauk  yet 


remains  nearly  a  terra  incognita.  The 
view  from  the  bluffy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Point,  is  unequalled ;  and  that  from 
the  sununit  of  the  light-tower  is  even 
more  extended  than  one  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  largest  ship.  Newport  or 
Long  Branch  has  nothing  like  it.  I 
think  that  the  real  grandeur  of  the  sea 
may  be  best  seen  during  the  hunicane 
of  the  winter  months,  when  snow  and 
sleet  come  driving  across  the  cape,  and 
the  surf  crashes  upon  the  rocks  with  its 
most  terrific  violence ;  when  great  ships, 
blinded  with  the  hail,  and  staggering 
through  the  darkness,  strike  upon  the 
rocks  below  the  Light,  or  are  thrown 
upon  the  cruel  sands  of  Napeague. 
Yet,  in  the  summer  months,  Montauk 
presents  attractions  for  the  tourist, 
equaUed  by  very  few  sea-side  spots  in 
America.  Hot  weather  is  unknown 
there.  We  found  overcoats  not  uncom- 
fortable during  the  evenings  of  our 
stay,  although  the  season  was  July,  and 
in  New  York  the  warmest  of  the  yoar. 
The  air  is  at  all  times  pure,  bracing, 
and  full  of  health  to  those  not  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disorders,  and  the  out- 
ward chilliness,  which  the  traveller  ex- 
periences at  sunset,  renders  the  warn-ith 
and  comfort  of  the  habitations  the 
more  appreciated  and  welcome.  In  the 
course  of  time  Montauk  will  doubtless 
have  its  Ocean  House  and  its  Belleviie. 
At  present  it  is  the  wild  Montauk,  held 
and  existing  almost  on  sufferance  be- 
tween the  remorseless  jaws  of  the  sav- 
age Atlantic. 
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The  few  veterans  now  remaining, 
who  formed  part  of  that  gallant  little 
army  that,  in  the  winter  of  1847-'8,  cut 
its  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico — "the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas  " — cannot  but 
remember,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
the  scene  presented  at  the  city  of  Pue- 
bla — ^Puebla  de  los  Angelos  (the  City 
of  the  Angels) — as  the  homeward-bound 
troops  poured  into  it.  Brigades  and 
regiments  arriving  and  departing  daily, 
with  their  long  trains  of  wagons  and 
ambulances;  troops  of  horse  hourly 
clattering  over  the  hard,  flinty  pave- 
ment ;  mounted  orderlies  flying  through 
the  streets,  as  if  carrying  respites  to 
culprits  just  about  to  be  executed,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  lives  of  the 
pedestrians,  as  well  as  their  own  necks. 
Here,  a  commanding  officer  calls  to  the 
head  of  a  column  to  "  halt,"  i>ut  isn't 
obeyed,  not  being  heard  ;  there,  a  regi- 
ment takes  a  course  down  the  wrong 
street,  while  mounted  officers  go  tearing 
along  to  correct  the  mistake,  which  at 
length  is  accomplished  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  Now,  you  are  greeted  by  some 
one  just  arrived,  who  has  not  seen  you 
for  an  age,  and  you  are  pressed  to  take 
wine,  or  something  stronger ;  then,  your 
hand  is  wrung  by  another,  with  such  a 
painful  squeeze  as  to  make  you  think 
you  are  greeted  by  a  blacksmith ;  while 
the  owner  of  the  "  strong  hand,"  half- 
full  of  brandy  and  brim-full  of  affec- 
tion, bids  you  farewell,  while  he  rushes 
off  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his 
regiment,  the  rear-guard  of  which  has 
just  turned  the  comer.  Add  to  all  this 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  braying  of 
trumpets,  the  sounding  of  bugles,  the 
fifing  of  flfes,  and  it  will  convey  a  toler- 
ably faithful  picture  of  Puebla  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write. 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  I  made  my 
way  through  the  city,  one  afternoon, 
holding  in  my  hand  one  of  my  pistols, 
which,  being  out  of  order,  I  was  in 


search  of  an  artisan  to  repair.  I  had 
been  told,  by  a  Mexican  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  was  stopping,  that  one 
on  whom  I  might  rely  resided  in  a  cer- 
tain street,  to  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  pilot  myself  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  me. 

I  had  already  passed  more  than  one 
gunsmith's  shop,  where  the  job  could 
have  been  done  quite  as  well  as  by  him 
of  whom  I  was  in  search,  who  was  not 
a  gunsmith,  but  a  sword-blade  maker ; 
but  my  informant  had  interested  me  in 
the  account  he  gave  of  him ;  moreover, 
he  showed  me  a  sword  he  had  wrought, 
which  for  keenness  and  elasticity  sur- 
passed any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen.  Tlie  name  he  went  by,  too— 
"Pedro  el  Moro"  (Peter  the  Moor) — 
set  me  speculating  as  to  whether  it  gave 
any  indication  of  his  descent  from  that 
race  whose  skill  in  tempering  metal  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  whose 
Damascus  blades* — miracles  of  skill — 


♦  Damascus  will  long  be  held  iamous  as  having 
been  the  manufactory  of  those  extraordinary 
weapons,  by  whoso  lieon  edge  and  high  temper 
bars  of  iron  have  been  severed,  and  delicate  gos- 
samers floating  in  the  air,  offering  no  opposing 
weight  to  the  Instrunfbnt,  havo  been  cut  in  two  as 
if  by  a  flash  of  fire.  Those  weapons  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  imitation,  until  the  Russian  General 
Amossoff,  celebrated  as  a  metallurgist,  it  is  said, 
has  produced  blades  which  are  equal  to  the  Damas- 
cus. By  four  methods  he  succeeded  in  producing 
steel  of  the  Damascus  quality,  only  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  of  practical  importance.  One  of 
these  methods  was  :  melting  the  ore  with  graphite, 
requiring  great  parity  and  large  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  is  uniform  in  its  results.  It  is  supposed, 
f^om  its  simplicity,  to  be  the  ancient  method  of 
producing  steel :  ch.ircoal  of  the  cleanest  sort,  as 
pine ;  a  fiimace  constructed  of  the  most  refractory 
materials ;  the  best  quality  of  crucible ;  the  most 
malleable  and  ductile  iron ;  pure  native  graphite ; 
flux  of  dolomite,  or  calcined  quarts ;  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  fusion  as  long-continued  as  possible. 
The  blast  of  the  ftimaco  is  kept  on  until  the  fuel  is 
entirely  consumed,  and  the  crucible  not  removed 
until  cold.  The  cover  is  then  taken  off,  the  graph- 
ite removed,  and  the  lump  of  steel  is  produced. 
The  temper  is  given  to  the  blade  by  plunging  it 
into  grease  when  it  is  heated  to  redness.  Amos- 
soff, with  a  blade  of  his  manufocture,  cut  a  gauze 
handkerchief  in  the  air— a  feat  that  cannot  be  ao- 
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were  Cimons  througbont  Palestine,  and 
wiioee  **  Andrea  Femra'*  and  Toledo 
blades  were  eqaallj  fiunons  throoghont 
Europe. 

Strange  to  say,  my  ^pecolatiooa,  coo- 
tiary  to  the  osoal  results  of  such  ima- 
ginings>^  had,  as  will  be  seen,  a  foanda- 
tion. 

I  found  the  object  of  my  search  occu- 
pying a  gmall  shop  answering  the  doa- 
ble purpose  of  workshop  and  store,  in 
an  obscure  neighborhood*  It  was  well 
stocked,  howerer,  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons  peculiar  to  and  eren  outside 
of  his  calling ;  and  thoogh  ail,  or  near- 
ly all,  were  second-hand,  they  were, 
nerertheless,  of  the  first  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  owner  emerged  from 
the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  where 
I  noticed  he  was  reading  a  somewhat 
bulky  Tolume  lying  on  a  table  before 
him,  instead  of  hammering  or  filing,  as 
I  expected  to  find  him,  I  saw  at  once 
why  he  was  called  *•  Pedro  el  Moro.'' 
He  wore  a  shawl  wonnd  into  a  torban 
on  his  head.  No  other  feature  of  his 
dress,  however,  corresponded,  except  it 
might  be  a  sash  ronnd  his  waist ;  bnt 
that  could  not  Tery  well  be  called  a  pe- 
culiarity, for  the  Spanish-Americans 
often  adopt  this  feature  in  the  costume 
of  their  ancestors.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turban,  his  dress  might 
be  said  to  be  that  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons of  his  calling.  It  was,  neyerthe- 
Icss,  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  cause 
his  neighbors  to  substitute  the  word 
"  Moor ''  for  his  Spanish,  or  rather  his 
Moorish,  name  of  "  Alfaro." 

He  was  a  man  far  beyond  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  long  white  beard  gave 
to  his  countenance,  surmounted  by  the 
turban,  a  venerable  and  at  the  same 
time  an  Oriental  appearance.  Perceiv- 
ing my  object  in  entering,  he  silently 
took  the  pistol  from  my  hand,  exam- 
ined it  a  moment,  unscrewed  the  lock, 
partly  took  it  asunder,  gave  a  few  light 

compHiibcd  by  the  best  English  steeL  The  elastici- 
ty i«  m  great  that  one  may  put  his  Coot  on  the  end 
of  the  bl  idc  and  bend  It  to  a  right  angle,  vhAn  it 
will  fly  bar;k  to  iu  place  perfectly  uuchang<>d. 
Amoetoflf  died  in  Siberia  in  1S51 ;  bnt  his  successor 
in  the  worki  he  siiperintend^'i,  it  is  said,  cannot 
produce  st«el  of  eqoal  quality. 


taps  with  his  hammrr  and  a  rub  or  two 
with  his  file,  pot  it  together  again,  and 
the  job  was  done.  On  pajing  him  the 
trifle  he  charged,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  sword  for  sale  equal  to  the  one  I  was 
shown  by  the  gentleman  already  allud- 
ed to.  He  said  he  had  not ;  he  never 
made  such  blades  unless  specially  or- 
dered. 

^  You  saw  the  blade,  then,  Seflor  I  ** 
said  he,  inquiringly. 

-  Yes,"  replied  I ;  '^  and,  if  you  have 
one  like  it,  I  would  like  to  see,  and^ 
perhaps,  buy  it,  if  the  price  does  not 
go  beyond  the  depth  of  my  purse.** 

^  I  have  a  better  blade  in  my  shop 
now,  but  it  belongs  to  the  broUier  of 
the  gentleman  you  have  named.*^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  a  large 
chest,  unlocking  which,  he  drew  forth 
a  light  cavalry  sabre,  which  he  uc- 
sheathed  and  held  up  before  me.  1 
saw  nothing  in  its  appearance  beyond 
the  ordinary  sword  worn  by  the  Mexi- 
cans; it  was  bright,  it  is  true,  but  it 
had  no  extraordinary  finish  or  p)Iisk. 
In  an  instant  he  had  ita  point  bent  until 
it  touched  the  hOt,  held  it  there  some 
time,  and,  on  releasing  it,  it  fiew  back 
to  its  original  position,  presenting  a 
perfectly  straight  ^pearance.  But,  to 
prove  it,  he  laid  the  sword  along  an  in- 
strument he  had  for  measuring  its  per- 
fect straightnesBi^  when  I  was  astonished 
to  see  it  did  not  Tary  a  hair^s  breadth 
from  a  straight  line. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  bad  seen 
swords  bent  in  this  way,  nearly  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  handle,  but  they  inva- 
riably retained  more  or  less  of  a  curve 
for  some  time  after.  He  put  it  to  an- 
other test,  however,  which  proved  the 
exquisite  temper  of  the  blade  in  a  way 
such  as  I  had  only  read  of,  and  not 
without  some  doubt  In  relating  it, 
therefore,  I  know  I  will  lay  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  particu- 
larly as  no  officer  of  the  American  army, 
or  any  one  connected  with  it,  witnessed 
the  operation  but  myself^  as  nothing 
would  induce  the  old  man  to  put  it  to 
the  same  test  for  any  of  those  to  whom 
I  related  the  circumstance,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  further  on. 
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He  took  a  heavy  iron  inatnimetit,  aer- 
pentino  in  shape,  which  be  fastened  in 
«  'rise.  It  was,  Id  Taet,  a  ponderous  iron 
ftcnbbard,  into  which,  bringing  artiGciat 
:e  to  bear  on  it,  ho  pushed  the  sword- 
'  bbde  np  to  the  hilt,  "  Now,  8eI\or," 
i  Bftid  he,  "  I  will  leave  it  there  as  long 
as  you  please,  and,  when  I  draw  it  nut, 
;oa  will  find  it  as  straight  aa  berorc." 

Impatient  to  see  the  result,  I  request- 
ed him  to  draw  it  out  at  once ;  which 
he  did,  when  it  presented  the  same  per- 
fect lino  as  berore.  I  waa  silent  with 
astonishment,  for  I  did  not  think  nn; 
thing  less  flexible  than  india-rubber 
could  follow  the  vrindings  of  that  sin- 
gular scabbard  without  breaking.* 

The  piiins  he  went  to  in  proving  the 
quality  of  his  aleel  sprung  fmtu  no  de- 
sire to  sell  his  weapons,  but  purely  from 
professiounl  pride ;  and  the  more  sur- 
ptiao  I  evinced,  the  nioce  pleased  he  ap- 
peared. 

If  I  felt  na'.onishmeut  at  what  I  saw,  I 
also  fi'lt  an  equal  degree  of  interest  in 
the  individual  whose  wonderful  skill 
bad  created  it.  Was  it  possible  I  stood, 
here  in  Mexico,  before  a  veritable  de- 
scendant of  the  once  poworthl  Moor, 
the  conquerors  of  Spain,  and  for  liun- 
dreds  of  yeara  its  possessors  1  Was 
this  venerable  old  man  really  a  link  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  and  to 
whom,  from  father  to  son,  for  genera- 
tiona  on  generations,  was  transmitted 
the  secret  l>y  which  is  produced  such 
miracles  of  art — art  now  unknown,  lost 
to  the  modem  world,  Tjut  found  hid 
sway  here  in  this  corner  of  the  world  ? 
Tet  so  it  was. 

As  the  gentleman's  name  I  had  men- 
tioned was  a  passport  to  his  confidence, 
ho  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories— and  numerous  enough  they 
were,  I  moat  acknowledgo--I  now  put 
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bamilc  Whooe*er  It  «m  inwn  Ibrtb,  it  pre- 
ed  u  etril^ht  ■  liao  b<  if  il  had  tain  Id  an  or. 
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to  him.  I  learned  from  him  that  hi> 
father,  who  wns  of  Moorish  descent, 
followed  the  same  calling  as  Mmsplf,  as 
did  his  father  before  him ;  and  that  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambrn  actually  formed 
one  Bide  of  their  little  workshop  for 
generations,  until  a  thirst  for  adventure 
induced  his  father  to  join  a  Spanish 
ship-of-war,  shortly  after  the  American 
Revolution.  His  ship  was  ordered  to 
the  Mexican  station ;  and,  while  in  the 
port  of  Vera  Cm*,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  him  and  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, he  deserted  the  ship,  in  which  he 
held  the  position  of  armorer,  and  fled 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  wlicre  he 
settled. 

The  old  man  became  more  loquiicioos 
and  sociable  tis  he  proceeded  in  his  nar- 
ration. It  was  easy  to  see,  he  loved  to 
talk  about  his  father,  and  of  Granada. 
With  the  latter  he  seemed  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his 
life. 

"  If  you  will  do  mo  the  honor,  SeOor," 
said  he,  "  to  step  in  to  my  Httio  sitting- 
room,  I  ivill  show  you  a  sword  which, 
though  ftr  inferior  to  the  one  before 
yon,  will  nevertheless  excite  jour  curi- 
osity qnite  ns  much," 

I  was  not  slow  in  accepting  bis  invi- 
tation. Before  he  showed  mo  this 
weapon,  however,  he  entered  into  a 
somewhat  lengthened  discourse,  which 
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no  apology  for  placing  a  portio 
before  the  reader. 

"  Take  care  I  "  said  he,  as  I  passed 
in,  holding  the  sword,  the  qnalily  of 
which  I  had  jast  seen  tested  in  so  es- 
traordinary  a  manner,  in  my  hand ; 
"  you  will  cut  yourself  if  yon  are  not 
careful." 

I  happened  to  hold  it  carelessly  by 
the  blade,  but,  being  thus  ndmoui.^hed, 
removed  my  hand,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  blood  flowing  ftom  two  or  ttiree 
slight  scars  across  my  fingers. 

"  Your  sword,"  observed  I,  "  is  sharp- 
er than  I  expected  it  could  possibly  be, 
after  having  driven  it  with  suph  forco 
into  that  strange-looking  scabbard." 

"  The  edge  never  touched  the  iroi^"' 
said  he,  smiling.    "  It  would  not  do  W 
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njure  it  in  that  vaj.  Try  its  edge,  a 
littli)  furtlior  towards  the  point." 

I  did  BO,  aad  round  it  lui  keen  aa  a 
nxor. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  llie  neceasity 
f  having  a  sword  aa  ehtrp  as  tliis  I  " 
■  W'i  I|  i^  aurpriae. 

'•  What  IB  the  necessity  of  hnring  a 
^  Bword  at  all  I  "  asked  he. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  to  kill  people 
K-irJth,"  replied  I,  laughing. 

"Just  so,  SctloT;    and,  when  it  is 

ade  for  that  purpose,  the  sharper  you 
Fi  aux  make  it,  tho  better." 

To  this  very  aeasible  conclnsion  I  did 
not,  of  course,  dieeent. 

"  You  people  of  the '  Western  world,' " 
continoed  he,  "  use  a  sword  with  aa  lit- 
tle eare  as  if  it  were  a  wood-chopper; 
indeed,  Europeaua  now-a-dajB  use  it  do 
belter.  Modern  warfare  has  rendered 
the  use  of  such  a  weapon  as  that " — 
poiiiting  to  the  sword  which  I  bad  loid 
on  the  table — "  obsolete ;  but  in  the 
hand-to-bund  encounters  of  former  da;a 
it  was  irreusdblc." 

'■  Are  jou  not  a  Meiican  ?  "  observed 
L  hearing  him  say,  "  Yon  people  of  the 
Western  world,"  and  supposing  I  hud 
been  mistaken  regarding  his  birth- 
place, which  I  understood  to  he  Uesico. 

"  True,  SeSor ;  I  am  a  Hexican.  But 
I  do  not  forget  the  race  from  which  I 
am  descended,  for  all  that;  nor  am  I 
ignorant  of  their  glorious  history." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  unconsciously 
wondered  to  a  row  of  books  on  a  num- 
ber of  shelves  covering  the  wall  of  one 
ride  of  the  apartment,  whose  quaint, 
mosty  appearance  and  peculiar  binding 
indicated  a  past  century — a  kind  of 
mule  explanation  of  the  bias  of  his 

'■  I  see  JOU  are  well  supplied  with 
food  for  the  mind,  at  all  events,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"They  are  all  of  the  past— I  may 
say,  of  the  remote  past,"  replied  he. 
"  Not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  modem 
history,  but  I  prefer  reading  the  history 
of  the  past ;  for  he  who  reads  it  aright 
can  belter  understand  the  present — 
even  foretell  the  future.  History, 
Sehor/'  continued  the  old  man,  "  re- 


repeated.  Tlio  manner  disguises  tilings 
in  such  a  way,  that  most  of  us  see,  la 
the  transactions  taking  place  under  our 
own  eyes,  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  past,  though  the  resemblance  ia 
there  all  the  same.  Neither  am  1  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  your  country,  and 
of  the  bright  and  glorious  page  it  pre- 
sents in  the  history  of  nations,  nor  of 
tho  great  and  good  man,  George  Wash- 
ington, she  has  added  to  the  very  few 
great  and  good  men  that  God  has  per- 
mitted to  ehed  lustre  on  the  world  ;  nor 
of  the  virtue  and  self-denial  displayed 
by  your  forefathers  in  their  protracted 
struggle  for  &eodoni." 

"  If  the  past  has  so  much  attraction 
for  JOU,"  observed  I,  "how  can  jou 
pass  over  the  wondrous  mouumeats  of 
u  past  civilization,  which  are  under 
your  own  eyes  here  in  Mexico  1 " 

"  What  ore  they,  Befior,"  replied  he, 
"  without  the  records,  little  better  than 
a  book  the  language  of  which  one  can- 
not understand  ?  I  lore  to  follow,  page 
by  page,  tho  wondrous  deeds  of  the 
once  haughty  Moor — a  progressive  race, 
like  your  own ;  tLough  here,  where  m,v 
lot  b  cast,  all  is  stagnation,  decay. 
Yes,  Beiior,  I  love  to  dwell  npon  the 
history  of  mj  kindred  and  race.  The 
man  who  is  indifferent  to  them  is  dead 
to  one  of  tho  most  ennobling  ftelinga 
of  the  human  heart  And  yet,  how 
few  there  are,  now-a-daya,  descendants, 
like  myself,  of  old  races,  ever  cast  a 
thought  on  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers, whose  namea  they  bear  and 
whose  features  they  perpetuate  1  But 
I  am  alone  in  such  thoughts.  Few  ap- 
preciate or  even  understand  me  here.  I 
had  long  contemplated  returning  to 
Granada,  so  that  I  might  leave  my 
bones  with  those  of  my  people ;  but 
one  of  those  intestine  quarrels  that 
curso  this  imhappy  country,  robbed  mo 
of  all  I  possessed — for  I  was  not  always 
as  poor  as  yon  sec  me.  My  only  son, 
too,  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  have  now 
no  kindred  left  vrith  whom  to  leave  mj 
cherished  secret.  These,  as  well  as 
other  trials,  interfered  with  my  platu. 
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But  I  have  learned  to  bow  with  rcsig- 
natloQ  to  the  decrecB  of  Futu." 

TUongU  I  Bympathizeil  in  tile  old 
ihsii'b  wUfortanea,  I  could  uot  liclp 
smiling  at  hiit  cantempkteil  return  to 
Granada,  as  if  it  had  been  bis  birth- 
place, or  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
place — for  ha  admitted  he  had  not ; 
and  it  cooyinced  tnn  of  what  I  had 
Blreaily  suapectod,  that  the  old  man's 
idioBjncraaies  took  the  ahape  of  hallu- 
cination. I  could  not  help  pondering, 
as  he  sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  his  head 
Bunk  on  bis  breast,  en  tbo  influence 
vhich  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  bis  earlj  education,  to  All  his  mind 
withaucb  thoughts  and  desires.  Though 
the  olil  and  quaint-looking  Totumes  on 
the  shelves  before  me  might  have  helped 
to  atrengthea  them,  still  they  could 
iardly  have  been  their  origin.  On  my 
hinting  as  much,  in  the  course  of  eou- 
TCrsation,  he  replied : 

"  My  father,  Seflor,  ever  lamented 
having  left  Oranada;  bnt  the  quarrel 
with  his  superior  officer  was  of  too  seri- 
ous a  character  to  permit  of  his  return. 
Uy  earliest  impressions  and  first  Icssous 
were  of  bis  race,  and  its  glorious  liis- 
tory.  Rapid  as  have  been  the  strides 
which  jour  country  has  made  towards 
wealth  and  power,  my  race— I  mean  the 
Uoora — has  surpassed  it  in  both.  You 
think  I  exaggerate,  BeDor,"  continued 
be,  with  a  confident  ttmilc,  while  he 
counted  a  moment  on  his  fingers,  and 
iBsunjed :  "  From  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, in  A.  s.  Q32,  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  in  710,  is  but  68  years.  Shall  I 
ennmerate  for  you  all  these  poor,  half- 
nakcd  and  hardy  Arabs  accomplished 
in  that  time?  They  extended  their 
empire  over  the  immense  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  subverted  vast  territo- 
ries in  India,  overthrew  the  powerful 
Persian  empire,  established  their  power 
in  Syria,  seated  themselves  on  the 
tlirone  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  thence 
following  down  the  whole  coast  of 
Bortbern  Africa  to  the  wafers  of  the 
Atlantic,  scouring  the  Mediterraueau 
with  their  fleets,  from  the  seat  of  Con- 
gtaDdoe  in  one  direction  to  the  'I^- 
Un  of  Hercules '  iu  the  other ;  in  fact, 


sweeping  away  the  last  remnant  of  the 
once  haughty  Roman  power,  ns  well  as 
trampling  down  all  the  old  dynasties 
of  the  Orient.  All  this  was  accom- 
plishecl,  Befior,  within  tbo  lifetime  of 
many  an  aged  Arab,  who  perchance  in 
childhood  had  climbed  on  the  knoe  of 
the  great  designer,  Mahomet,  What  is 
your  progress  compared  with  this)" 
esclaimed  be,  his  eye  lighting  up  at  the 
recital  of  the  almost  fabulous  but  truth- 
ful catalogue  of  the  conquests  of  those 
from  whom  be  claimed  descent, 

"  If  our  free  republic,"  replied  I, 
"  cannot  at  present  display  such  evi- 
dence of  power,  she  can  show  '  a  bright- 
er onnal  and  a  nobler  fame.'  All  that 
vast  power  you  have  just  enumerated, 
how  has  it  been  achieved  ?  By  blood- 
shed, violence,  and  misery ;  while 
here,  on  this  Continent,  peaceful  indus- 
try, energy,  and  perseverance  hare  ac- 
complished what  has  faceu  done.  Wh&t' 
man,  with  a  spark  of  human  feeling  ii 
his  breast,  would  hesitate  to  decide  btvl 
tween  the  two  1  " 

"  True — true,  Senor,"  replied  the  old 
man,  raising  his  head,  which  had  tiillen 
abstractedly  on  his  breast  as  I  spoke. 
"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  put  it,  I 
cannot  deny  that  yours  presents  tlHt 
more  pleasing  picture.  But  ours  wssi'J 
glorious  career,  for  all  that." 

It  was  so  evident  nothing,  in  his  esti- 
mation, could  surpass  the  glory  of  the 
Moor,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  ask- 
ing him  if  be  were  a  Christian. 

"  I  trust  I  am,  Setlor,"  was  his  reply. 
r"  How  can  any  man  ignore  those  prin- 
ciples which,  however  partially  they  may 
operate  on  the  corruptibility  of  our  na- 
ture, still  lends  us  a  share  of  those 
divine  feelings  called  '  charity '  and 
'  forgiveness,'  which  help  to  humauize 
and  further  separate  us  from  the  lower 
auimals,  which  are,  by  the  will  of  God, 
shut  out  from  reason.  But,  however 
religious  differences  may  interfere  with 
the  thoughts  of  and  recollections  of 
one's  kindred  and  race,  I  do  not  permit 
them  to  interfere  with  mine.  Religion 
should  be  between  man  and  his  God, 
and  no  other.  Some  of  the  nDblvt_, 
families  of  Spain  are,  as  jou  must  b 


swaie,  of  Moorish  origbi,  mnd  are  proud 
of  their  descent.  Kadt  of  the  Aimbs 
were,  tod  are,  ChristiaosL  Mahomet 
him«<>lf  ig  said  to  have  imbibed  come 
of  his  early  impiesnoiis  from  the  teach- 
liigB  of  a  member  of  one  of  thote  earlr 
Christian  orders  then  fcattered  orer  the 
East.  The  empire  of  the  East,  with  its 
capital  fomided  by  Constantiiie,  was 
once  Christian.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  Boocessor  of  Mahomec  The  re- 
ligion of  Europe  in  aD  probability  once 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  bat- 
tle, which,  had  it  gone  in  Caror  of  the 
Moox«,  they  most  likely  would  hare 
oremm  the  continent.  Bet  I  am  ram- 
bling away  into  things  that  perhaps 
possess  no  interest  for  yon.  and  foiget- 
ting  the  object  for  which  I  invited  yoo 
in.  I  wiU  cow  show  yon.  Sefior.  a 
sword  that  came  from  another  worid." 

Uttering  these  strange  woxds.  he 
withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room,  from 
which  he  soon  letmned.  carrying  with 
him  a  sword  of  the  true  Torldsh  scime- 
tar  style,  its  cunre  being  eren  greater 
than  is  genendly  seen  represented  in 
the  drawings  of  such  weapons.  As  he 
placed  it  in  my  hands,  he  said : 

*^  What  Ton  now  hold  in  tout  hand 

m  m 

came  from  another  worid.*' 

I  looked  at  the  old  man,  my  mind 
now  fully  made  up  that  I  had  been  all 
tiiis  time  talking  with  a  madman  He 
certainly  must  hare  seen,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance,  that  I  most 
hare  thought  so:  it  could  cot  hare 
been  the  first  time  he  was  so  regarded, 
if  he  prefaced  the  introdncdon  of  this* 
sword  to  others  as  he  did  to  me. 

^  I  sec  you  think  me  mad :  nererthe- 
less,  what  I  say  is  literally  the  fact. 
It  is  not  of  this  eaith — ^that  is,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  I  see 
yon  are  still  mystified,^  continued  he, 
smiling :  '^  but  I  will  soon  dear  it  up. 
The  sword  is  made  of  iron  once  con- 
tained in  a  meteorite."^ 

If  the  mystery  was  at  once  dispelled 
br  the  announcement,  the  interest  was 
not  lessened.  The  history  of  this  weap- 
on, manufactured  out  of  such  strange 
satcriala,  was,  after  all,  much  more 
Batter-of-Act  than  I  had  anticipafted. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  18S3,^ 
immense  number  of  meteors  ^ 
in  Mexico,  one  of  whicti  fe3  in  a  fidd 
adjacent  to  the  hacienda  in  whicii  the 
old  man  resided  with  his  father,  wbo 
was  then  liring.  They  weie  ailotta 
to  its  fall,  which  was  accompanied  by  m 
rushing  sound  in  the  air.  and  a  loud 
explosion.  Whether  the  exploaon  pro- 
ceeded from  the  falling  meteor,  or  fixan 
some  other,  he  could  not  teU.  as  the  air 
he  described  as  being  full  of  them — 
most  probably  fiom  the  falling  oncL  It 
buried  itself  some  four  feet  in  the  soiL 
and  was  quite  warm  the  lollowicg  day. 
when  it  was  dug  up.  It  weighed 
eighty-four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  con- 
tained 95  per  cent,  of  iroiLt 

The  father  conceiTcd  the  idea— natu- 
rally enough— of  com  citing  a  portion 
of  the  metal  into  a  sword.^ 


Jt  m  ibe  iDMt 


Tliiavia  the  year  of  tint 

lakes  to  the  eentre  of  ICcabesL 
■UMiJei  fkil  exhiliiiaaB  of  1 

Imivvtci,  th<Nt^  it 

Itanf  thoBflt  the  Dikt  of  Judenettt  bad 

and  Bome  are  wuk  to  haiw  fied  of  feiiEht.    It 

>i,  at  Boston,  that  20,000  zaaJe  their 

erery  qBaztor   of  aa   borr,   ic-kire 

290,000  for  the  aerexi  bOKS  ttif  BxmanVe  iis^ls.} 

irtai  aecidentB  naiillit  team,  these  Ti».tax».-££. 
M.  Beit,  in  his  eatajofse  of  ihocn^nf-stUY  ar<l 
o Jier  tneceon  o^xerred  m  dma,  laenti&u  the 
cf  m  rtcae  baring  fuljCB 
and  killed  ten  mea.  la  ISC,  OBaas  EitoHsi  WHI- 
zaaa,  a  &vecidi  eaptoia  !a  the  Dvleft  £a«t  Isdia 
CoopasT.  irportcd  the  looi  of  t«o  of  his  crev  br 
m  stosae  vfaicfa  drsrriMlpd  oa  the  deck  af  his  tcjblI 
vbOe  ia  fell!  saiL  Aa  aeraaito  killed  m  Fraaeiacan 
in  MHaa  al)0=l  the  aas>e  tiasft.  The  Frea^ 
of  Seiesiee  vw  p:  ■.stated  vixh  the  fta^ 
It  of  aa  aerolito  which  is  sail  to  bare  iaD<9  ia 

emshxajc  ia  the  roof  cf  m 
eoUage  aad  kiThng  tvo  of  the  i'titstrs.  after  vhSdi 
it  boned  itself  ia  the  groaBd.az  feet  deefL  la 
Geocgia,  in  lt*6,  then  was  loss  of  life  ly  a  umHn 
it ;  aad  aa  ladiaa  naaed  Alika  pcriabed  ia 
Esaaer  ia  Jaly,  1^1  Ibe  fire  vbich  de- 
strojed  the  iseat  rooB  of  the  Palais  de  JaMkcw  at 
,  ia  im,  is  said  to  bare  orifinated  vilh  m  ae> 

oa  tbe  bcLdiBg  a  linle 
fMt  ia  breadth  ax«d  a  eatit  la 
SvBibcciesB  other  iasti.-aees  oobM  be 
of  tbccr  daafcroM  chaxaelrr. 

t  TheaeroC:tol»og^tb3r  Han.^fCdt 
wsi:ained  tS  per  ccai.  of  rery  ma 
Ocber»  fcaad  bad  not  akarr  thaa  S  per  ctsx^ 
<  of  IcBsae  aad  lamaias  bad  bosk  at  alL 

the  FiESi  of 

to  bim  frodaoed  frooi  the 

of  aa  Afiioaa  aMtoorite.    Ia  8  bcxia,  PaDas 
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"  NotUing  could  oonvince  my  father," 
said  the  old  man,  Bmiling,  "  that  it  did 
not  pussvsa  some  peculiar  virtue ;  Euid 
it  did  posaeaa  one  wUich  was  some  ad- 
vantage to  UH,  in  tho  thiolj-settlcd  dis- 
trict in  which  wo  theo  lived,  tliough 
not  exactly  tlio  one  lie  looked  for.  It 
served  to  keep  off  the  robbera.  The 
posaessioa  of  the  '  Lightning-Sword,'  as 
the  Bimplu-mtaded  natives  called  it,  waa 
enough." 

The  iron  was  in  all  respects,  ds  far  as 
be  could  determine,  the  same  as  that 
found  in  our  planet,  except  that  it  was 
not  OS  malleable  as  some  he  had  worked ; 
the  quality  and  temper,  therefore,  of 
this  weapon,  made  of  such  strange  ma- 
teria!, was  nothing  cstroordinary.  What 
it  lacked  in  qiinllty ,  however,  was  made 
up  in  embellishment — a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blade,  which  was  highly 
pnlUhed,  being  ornamented  with  Arabic 
characters  and  flgurefi.  The  hilt,  too, 
was  very  curiously  wrought.  Yet  it 
was  wanting  in  that  richness  which  is 
usually  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  aclmetar.  This  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  liict  that  no  other  mate- 
rial than  the  iron  of  the  meteorite  was 
used  in  its  composition,  handle  and 
lilsde  being  made  entirely  of  tho  celes- 
tial, but  nevertheless  gross,  compound. 

The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  attached 
to  his  shop-door — a  guard  against 
tiuevea — now  sounded,  putting  an  ab- 
rupt termination  to  the  interview,  A 
customer  having  entered,  he  returned 
to  tho  shop.  I  waited,  however,  until 
the  person  was  served,  as  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  without  making  a  purchase  of 
some  kind  to  repay  the  old  man  for  Lis 
time  and  trouble,  though  he  did  not 
once  solicit  me  to  buy. 

Having  purchased  a  pair  of  spurs,  a 

diMaTonnlagint  nui  blgbljmnlleiibU.  Inthi 
reljB  d(  Jehsnglre,  lbs  Ore»t  Mopil,  in  tha  osfly 
part  of  the  loentoeiitb  century,  a  Tlolmt  eiplo- 
dsn  VRB  beird  at  a  Tillngo  in  tbo  FuDJab,  and  a 
tain  hoiy  kll  to  Ih>>  isirtb,  ainkliiK  deop  rnu  lbs 


il  was  oOicd  litb  olbir 


curiosity  in  their  way,  I  asked  him — bb  1 
much  tliTDugh  inquisitiveness  na  any 
thing  else,  for  I  really  did  not  wont 
one— what  time  it  would  take  to  tttt-  J 
nish  me  with  a  sword  such  as  the  ona  J 
I  first  saw. 

"Longer  thnn  you  would  bawilUng.l 
to  wait,  ScAor,"  replied  he.  "  If  I  had  J 
the  material — that  is,  the  steel  tempered  ■ 
and  prepared-'I  could  Aimish  youooal 
in  a  week,  or  ten  days ;  but  db  it  is,  it  I 
would  take  twelve  months  to  preparal 
the  metal  for  such  a  blade." 

An  unlucky  circumstance— I  mightl 
say  an  accident — caused  a  diaogreeablB  | 
termination  to  my  interview  with  thio 
single-minded  and  intelligent  though 
eccentric  old  man.     I  jestingly   asked 
him  what  he  would  take  for  his  secret 
in  tempering  stcet.     I  laughed  as  I 
spoke ;  but  whether  it  was  he  did  not 
see  me  laugh,  or  that  ho  misunderstood   . 
me,  I  know  not.      At  all  events,  his  J 
manner  changed  at  once. 

"  Caramb.i  I "    he    muttered,  "  these  fl 
people  are  like  tho  English;  thej  Q 
all  the  same.    They  think  money  wiH    ] 
buy  any  thing.     And  they  ore  half 
right — half  right,  sa  the  world  goes, 
But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  cscep- 
tion — ha,  ha  1— without  an  exception ; 
and  my  secret  is  that  osception^ha, 
ha  I      That  can't  bo  bought— no,  no  I 
No,  no  I  it  can't  be  bought— not  for  un- 
told gold.     I  am  the  last  of  my  name, 
and  I  shall  be  true  to  my  trust.     The 
secret  must  die  with  me !    Good-day, 
Seflor,"  cried  he,  turning  from  me. 
have  business  to  attend  to.    Yon  must  I 

Saying   which,   he   retreated   to   hil  1 
back  room,  leaving  me  standing  alone 
in  the  shop.     To  attempt  to  cxplidn,  I 
saw  would  be  useless.     There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  take  my  departure.     I 
felt  annoyed  that  ho  should  have  mis-  ■ 
understood  my  meaning,  fur  I  had  made  J 
up   my   mind   to   pass  more  thnn  on? 
evening  in  his  little  back  room  during 
my  stay  in  Puebla,  where  I  calculated 
on  bearing  many  an   interesting  tale, 
from  the  romantic  history  of  the  Hoor. 

As  I  did  not  like  to  leave  behinr 
a  bad  impression  on  the  old'  mau'l  I 
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mind,  I  informed  the  Mexican  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  had  used,  of  what 
had  occurred.  He  kindly  undertook  to 
explain  to  him  that  I  was  not  serious  in 
what  I  had  said,  and  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  worming  out  of 


him  his  cherished  secret.  He  succeed- 
ed 80  far,  that  I  received  an  invitation 
to  again  vi<dt  him ;  but  days  had  sped 
in  the  meantime.  The  time  for  bidding 
adieu  to  the  *'  City  of  the  Angels  "  had 
come.    I  never  saw  him  again. 


•♦• 


THE   NORTHWESTERN   BOUNDARY  DISPUTE.* 


Thebe  are  few  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  known  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  and 
since  1859,  the  British  and  American 
flags  have  both  been  flying  on  San  Juan 
Island.  This  joint  military  occupation 
has  been  justly  very  odious  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  authorities  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  to  the  Americans  on 
the  disputed  islands,  and  ought  to  be  ter- 
minated at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles  of  area  in  the  Archipelago 
de  Hare,  sixty  of  which  are  arable  land 
and  eighty  grazing  land.  The  United 
States  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
placed  in  full  possession,  the  civil  au- 
thorities be  enabled  to  exercise  therein 
their  functions,  and  the  land-laws  be 
carried  into  effect.  During  the  Rebel- 
lion the  people  of  that  frontier  were 
urged  to  be  quiet,  and  wait  until  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  Government 
should  be  at  leisure  to  assert  our  rights. 

The  language  of  the  Treaty  of  15th 
June,  1846,  required  that  the  boundary- 
line  should  run  *'  along  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  conti- 
nent from  Vancouver's  Island,  and. 
thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  English  Government  claims  the 
Rosario  Straits,  the  channel  nearest  the 
continent,  as  the  boundary-line;  we 
claim  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the  proper 
boundary. 

That  our  claims  to  the  Archipelago 
do  Haro  arc  of  the  most  unmistakable 
character,  abundantly  appears  to  one 

•  Senate  Document  No.  29,  of  22d  Febrnary,  18C8, 


who  will  carefully  read  the  Senate 
document  named  at  the  foot  of  this 
page,  entitled  "The  Northwestern 
Boundary  Question,"  which  contains 
a  full  statement  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  begins  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Seward, 
which  says :  **  Every  oflScer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, who  had  any  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation, adoption,  or  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  assented  to  it  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  the  deflection  of  the 
boundary  from  the  49th  parallel  was 
consented  to  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
to  Great  Britain,  and  that,  to  efiect  this 
purpose,  the  line  was  to  be  carried 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  on  its  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean." 

This  document  was  prepared  in  the 
State  Department,  by  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  U.  S.  Boundary  Commission- 
er, whose  correspondence  with  Capt.  J. 
C.  Prevost,  of  the  British  navy,  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner,  is  given  at  length. 
Mr.  Cass,  in  his  despatch  of  20th  Oct., 
1859,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  very  justly  says 
that  Mr.  Campbell's  **  whole  argument  is 
marked  both  by  ability  and  research." 
The  entire  document  is  drawn  up  in  the 
most  thorough  and  conscientious  man- 
ner. It  has,  besides  an  excellent  map 
of  the  region  in  dispute,  a  plate  show- 
ing four  cross-sections  of  the  whole 
channel:  1st,  along  the  49th  parallel; 
2d,  along  the  parallel  of  48°  45' ;  3d, 
along  that  of  48"  85' ;  4th,  along  that 
of  48**  25'.  It  has,  also,  a  complete 
physical  and  geographical  description 
of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  and  each 
of  the  islands,  and  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith  and 
Gen.  J.  G.  Totton,  the  late  Chief  of 
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Engineers,  BhoviTig  the  militarj  valao 
of  these  islandFi.  The  Boundary  Survey 
had  for  aatronomcr,  in  running  the  40th, 
parslle],  John  G.  Parke,  then  Lieuten- 
ant of  Euglneera,  eince  distinguiBbcd  aa 
Mnjor-General  of  Volunteers  in  evciy 
part  of  the  field  during  the  late  war. 
Tlie  astronomer  of  the  BritiRh  Boundary 
CommiBeion  wus  Col.  John  B.  Hawkins, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  V.  8. 
Cooat  Survey  assisted  materially  iu  com- 
pleting the  survey  and  the  excellent 
maps  of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro. 

We  will  endeavor  to  condense,  into  a 
few  distinct  heodii,  the  principal  points 
brought  out  in  the  arguoient  on  our 

1st.  TheCanatdc  Haro  is  the  shortest, 
deepest,  and  widest  channel  to  connect 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  with  the  Straita  of 
Fnea.  A  glance  at  the  croas-eections 
given  in  the  plate  xertrred  to,  will  show 
that  the  rosin  body  of  water  goca 
tbrnugh  that  channel  to  the  oi^an.  It 
Heema  to  be  fair  to  assert  th^t  the  treaty 
means  that  the  line  of  deepest  water 
(the  fitiiTii  ajiiffl)  shall  he  the  bonndary- 
line.  Tli»  Uaa  depth  in  the  Canal  de 
Earo  U  grenter  thai  the  maximum  depth 
in  the  Iloiario  Straiti  (sea  p.  120  of  the 
Senate  Document).  The  average  cross- 
section  throughout  of  the  former  will 
show  that  its  surface  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  Itosario  Straits. 

Sd.  It  appears  that  Lord  Aberdeen, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  wrote  to  the 
British  minister  in  Washington  that  his 
Government  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  on  the  basis  of  "  a  bound- 
ary along  the  4Sth  parallel  to  the  sea- 
const,  thence  through  the  Straits  of 
Foca  to  the  ocean,  thus  giving  to  Great 
Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  bland 
and  its  harbors."  To  interpret  proper- 
ly this  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  aoth  May,  185B,  should  be 
read,  which  shows  that,  from  the  cor- 
respondenco  of  Joshua  Bate.-!,  there  is 
r  avidence  that  Lord  Aberrleen's  atten- 
\  tion  had  been  called  (by  the  pamphlet 
of  William  Sturgis)  to  the  distinct 
proposition  of  yielding  all  the  other 
Islands,  except  Vancouver's  Island,  to 


the  United  States.  Mr.  Sturgis,  in  his 
lecture  delivered  on  33d  Jan.,  1845,  be- 
fore the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
in  Boston,  proposed  "  a  continuation  of 
the  parallel  of  49°  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  tide-water,  say  to  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  thence 
by  the  northernmost  navigable  passage 
(not  north  of  40°)  to  the  Straits  of 
Plica,  and  down  the  middle  of  these 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Qulf  of  Georgia  and  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Foca  to  be  forever 
free  to  both  parties,  oil  the  idawU  and 
other  territory  lying  touHi  and  eaet  of  this 
line  Ui  Mong  to  the  United  States,  and 
all  north  and  west  to  Great  Britain. 
Will  Great  Britain  accede  to  this  ?  I 
think  she  will."  Mr.  Bates  afterward 
wrote  to  Mr.  Everett  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen hod  said  to  him  that  he  conEudered 
Mr.  Sturgis'  pamphlet  "  a  fair,  practica- 
ble, and  sensible  view  of  the  subject," 
and  that  it  h&t\  been  read  by  all  the 
ministers.  We  think  it  a  very  fair  in- 
ference that  Lord  Aberdeen  purposed 
in  the  treaty  to  carry  out  this  identical 


lion.  Louis  McLane,  our  minister 
to  England,  on  the  18th  May,  1846, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bnchanau  that  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  making  the 
boundary  along  the  40th  parallel  to  the 
sea,  and  thence  through  the  Canal  de 
Haro  and  Straits  of  Pnca  to  the  ocean. 

4lh.  It  appears  plainly  that  our  Sen- 
ate, at  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  1846,  understood  distinct- 
ly that, the  Canal  de  Haro  was  the 
boundary-lino.  See  the  speeches  of 
ttr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Cass,  as  quoted  in. 
this  correspondence. 

Sth.  Islands  appertain  rather  to  the 
continent  than  to  another  island.  Such 
has  been  the  principle  ot  the  Lans  of 
Nations,  and  it  has  been  recognized  in 
discussions  with  some  of  tho  Qovem- 
ments  of  South  America  concerning 
islands  near  the  coast. 

Gth.  The  Inlands  of  the  Archipelago 
de  Uoro  are  mora  important  to  ua  than 
they  possibly  can  be  to  England — a  fact 
very  clearly  set  forth  by  General  Totten 
in  tho  report  above  referred  to.    Eng- 
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land  has,  in  the  first-class  harbor  of 
Esqninialt,  on  Yanconyer's  Island,  all 
that  can  be  wanted  for  military  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  whereas  the  United 
States  needs  that  Archipelago  as  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  to  protect  the 
whole  of  Puget's  Sound.  All  of  our 
possessioDS,  in  that  quarter,  are  frown- 
ed down  upon  by  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  Mr.  Polk's  cry  of  "54°  40'  or 
fight,"  appeared  to  indicate  at  least  a 
dear  appreciation  of  our  wants  in  that 
quarter :  we  say  it  appeared  to  indicate 
such  an  appreciation,  for  he  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  insisted  to  the  end  on 
our  retention  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
It  is  believed  that  it  could  then  have 
been  easily  obtained. 

7th.  Any  one  who  carefully  reads  the 
correspondence  will  be  convinced  that 
this  claim  was  an  after-thought.  Thb 
view  is  strikingly  confirmed  on  reading 
the  memorandum  of  3Ir.  Packenham, 
the  British  negotiator,  ^ho  admits  (p. 
224)  that  he  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
circumstance  of  the  negotiation  "  to 
strengthen  or  invalidate  the  pretension 
now  put  forward  by  the  United  States.-' 
This  is  quoted  by  Lord  Russell,  in  his 
despatch  of  24th  August,  1859,  to  Lord 
Lvons.  That,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  he  could  recall  nothing  to  invali- 
date our  claim,  is  very  significant.  It  is 
plain,  from  ilr.  Bancroft's  letter  of  29th 
March,  1847,  to  3Ir.  Buchanan,  that  the 
British  claim  to  the  Haro  Archipelago 
originated  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

The  above  closes  our  resume  of  the 
principal  points  brought  forward  in  the 
corresix)ndence ;  but  we  must  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  San  Juan,  which  caused 
the  incorporation  in  this  report  of  the 
whole  of  Senate  Document  of  Jan.  30, 
1860,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  results 
of  General  Scott's  visit  to  Puget's  Sound 
in  1859.  This  covers  seventy-four  pages 
of  Document  Xo.  29.  The  joint  occupa- 
tion was  established  by  General  Scott, 
after  General  Harney  had,  without  a 
particle  of  authority,  attempted  to  em- 
broil the  two  nations,  not  on  the  main 
question  of  the  boundary-line,  but  on 


quite  another,  viz.,  whether  he  should 
be  justified  in  taking  ezclusve  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  pending  the  action 
of  the  two  commissioners  then  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
boundary-line.  This  exclusive  posses- 
sion he  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
language  of  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  letter  of 
17th  July,  1855,  to  3Ir.  Crampton,  which 
expressly  provided  that,  pending  the 
running  of  the  boundary,  neither  party 
"  should  exclude  the  other  by  force,  or 
exercise  complete  and  exclusive  sove- 
reign rights  within  the  disputed  limits," 
We  have  avoided  calling  this  the  "  San 
Juan  Question,"  as  that  might  be  mis- 
understood as  referring  to  the  action  of 
Hamev,  and  not  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  dispute.  His  action  only  ob- 
scured the  main  question,  and  kept  our 
Government  busy  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
clearing  away  the  smoke  thus  raised. 
And  it  led  to  the  joint  military  occupa- 
tion instituted  by  General  Scott,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  hastened  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

The  briefest  notice  of  this  correspond- 
ence requires  an  allusion  to  two  things 
in  the  language  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors. Whereas  our  commissioner  was 
simply  instructed  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
and  run  the  boundary-line.  Captain  Pro- 
vost's powers  were  limited,  and  he  was 
instructed,  under  any  circumstances,  not 
to  surrender  San  Juan.  Lord  Russell, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  the  24th 
August,  1859,  indicates  a  similar  ulti- 
matum. There  is  a  small  intermediate 
channel  leaving  San  Juan  on  the  west, 
and  Lopez  and  Orcas  Islands  on  the 
east,  and  they  would  fain  persuade  us 
into  accepting  it,  though  plainly  not  an- 
swering the  requirements  of  the  treaty, 
and  though  its  acceptance  would  imply 
that  neither  party  was  right  in  the  con- 
troversy. As  introductory  to  proposing 
this  solution  (which  should  be  unsatis- 
factory to  either  party),  Lord  Russell 
said,  *'  No  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment which  does  not  provide  for  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  being  reserved  to 
the  British  Crown."  So,  forsooth,  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  San  Juan 
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Question  which  could  be  made  must  be 
our  surrender  of  San  Juan  ! 

We  have  read  with  great  satisfaction 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Cass,  in  his  letter  of 
20th  Oct.,  1859,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which 
he  says :  "  If  this  declaration  is  to  be 
insisted  on,  it  must  terminate  the  nego- 
tiation at  its  threshold,  because  this 
Government  can  permit  itself  to  enter 
into  no  discussion  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  power,  except  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality." 

On  the  12th  Dec,  1857,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell applied  to  Captain  Prevost  for  a 
full  copy  of  his  instructions.  Not  until 
the  22d  Feb.,  1859,  did  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  then  in  the  foreign  office,  furnish 
Mr.  Dallas  a  copy  of  that  portion  of 
the  instructions,  by  which  it  appeared 
that,  on  the  20th  Dec,  1856,  the  British 
commissioner,  in  his  original  instruc- 
tions, was  directed  to  insist  on  an  "  in- 
termediate channel ;  "  and,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  the  adoption  of  that,  must 
propose  to  refer  the  question  back  to 
the  respective  governments.  The  same 
scheme  is  again  indicated  in  August, 
1859,  by  Lord  Russell.  And  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  persistent  effort,  on 
the  part  of  England,  to  obtain  the  same 
"intermediate  channel,"  is  discernible 
throughout  the  recent  negotiations  with 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
make  a  reference  to  the  steady  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  acquire  all  over  the 
globe  commanding  positions  —  capes, 
headlands,  and  harbors,  which  may  c<m- 
trol  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  the  wars  with  Napoleon  led  to 
the  acquirement  of  many  of  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  Malta  and  Mauritius.  Thus 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England 
was  only  promoted  by  those  wars,  early 
in  this  century,  giving  cause  and  op- 
portunity for  the  seizure  of  important 
positions. 

Without  any  very  thorough  search 
for  such  a  list,  we  will  name  Aden,  Sin- 
gapore, Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Falkland  Islands,  St.  He- 
lena, Sierra  Leone,  Heligoland,  the 
Channel  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the 
West  Indian   Islands,  Bermuda,  Van- 


couver's   Island,  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton. 

To  these  should  bo  added  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Canadas ;  but  these  acquisitions  are 
continental,  and  belong  not  to  the  class 
of  commanding  military  and  naval  po- 
sitions to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  of  these  countries, 
as  in  India,  it  is  claimed  that  England 
seeks  only  commercial  ascendancy  and 
not  territorial  additions ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  very  refined  one,  and,  prac- 
tically, India  is  British  territory. 

Now,  however  ready  we  are  to  rejoice 
that  the  British  power,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  English  language  should 
be  extended  to  such  regions  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  yet  it  will  not 
be  wise  for  statesmen  or  diplomatists  to 
forget  or  ignore  this  appetite  of  the 
British  Lion  to  absorb  commanding 
military  positions  whenever  the  chance 
is  offered.  We  wish  the  utmost  success 
to  every  legitimate  scheme  for  the  pros- 
perity of  those  dominions.  The  moth- 
erland has  an  irresistible  claim  on  oiu: 
kindred  sympathies  when  she  promotes 
the  spread  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, upon  which  subject  it  was  right 
and  natural  for  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to 
descant.  Kossuth  was  in  the  habit  of 
often  saying, "  the  solidarity  of  nations," 
—  meaning  that  all  nations  are  bound 
together  "  with  mutual  responsibility, 
each  for  all,"  with  joint  interest  and 
fellowship ;  or  are,  in  sailor  phrase,  "  all 
on  the  same  bottom,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Dr.  Trench.  It  is 
true  that  our  common  humanity  "  makes 
the  whole  world  kin;"  that  the  best 
rivalry  and  highest  ambition  should 
be  to  do  the  utmost  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  whole 
human  family;  but  while  we  would 
freely  admit  that  we  are  susceptible  to 
all  the  enkindling  emotions  which  such 
cosmopolitan  views  excite,  it  is,  in  prac- 
tical life,  necessary  to  treat  nations  and 
governments  as  we  find  them.  There 
is  deep  wisdom  as  well  as  great  pathos 
in  that  passage  of  the  farewell  address 
of  Washington,  in  which  he  was  forced 
to  a  like  conclusion  :    "  It  will  be  wor- 
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thy  of  a  free,  enlightened*  a^d,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  g^ye 
to  mankind  the  magnanimooB  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
.  .  .  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  to 
be  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? " 

From  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  of  the  29th 
March,  1847,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  should 
seem  that  he,  at  that  early  date,  had 
intimations  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany wished  to  get  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  de  Haro.  The  first 
development  of  the  claim  occurred 
when  our  tax-gatherers  levied  a  tax  on 
some  sheep  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, on  8an  Juan  Island,  in  1855. 
The  Company  attempted  to  evade  the 
payment  of  said  tax,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Washington  Territory  seized  some  of 
the  sheep,  and  sold  them  to  meet  the 
tax. 

In  1858,  Dickens,  in  the  "Household 
Words,"  said  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  E^hould  "  make  of  one  of 
these  islands  a  second  Cronstadt,  thus 
securing,  as  with  a  padlock,  her  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  coast."  A  "  second 
Malta  "  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate name  for  San  Juhn  than  a  second 
Cronstadt.  It  is  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, like  Malta,  but  does  not  command 
the  channel.  Neither  Malta  nor  Gib- 
raltar command  the  channels  in  their 
vicinity,  but  they  are  favorably  situated 
to  assist  in  guarding  commercial  inter- 
ests. Such  is  the  situation  of  San  Juan 
Island,  as  ably  set  forth  by  General 
Totten.  It  is  not  needed  by  England, 
which  has  Esquimalt  opposite,  as  we 
have  above  explained.  Esquimalt,  in- 
deed, has  been  for  twelve  years  a  large 
naval  station  for  the  British  navy,  and 
they  need  no  other  or  iK'tter  in  that  re- 
gion. But  we  do  need  San  Juan  Island 
and  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  as  an  ofi"- 
set  to  the  preponderant  and  threatening 
vicinity  of  Vancouver's  Island.  And 
the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Puget's  Sound  will  make 
this  fact  every  day  more  and  more  evi- 
dent to  our  people. 


This  brings  us  to  allude  to  the  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate,  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  which  proposes 
to  submit  this  question  to  arbitration, 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion to  be  the  arbiter.  "All  corre- 
spond ence,  documents,  maps,  surreys, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  subject,  shall  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  within  twelve 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  referee  is  to  endeavor  to 
deduce  the  precise  line  of  boundary 
from  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1846 ; 
but,  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  determine  upon  some  line  which  will, 
in  his  opinion,  furnish  an  equitable  so- 
lution of  the  difiiculty,  and  be  the  near- 
est approximation  that  can  be  made  to 
an  accurate  construction  thereof."  His 
"decision  to  be  final  and  conclusive, 
and  carried  into  immediate  effect." 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate,  we  think,  wisely  declined  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  It  is  said  that  an 
able  speech  against  it  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  N.  Howard,  Senator  from 
Michigan.*  We  hope  that,  when  the 
Senate  again  assembles,  this  treaty  will 
be  definitely  rejected.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  scope  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision above  quoted  would  be  to  invito 
and  lead  to  a  compromise  channel,  and 
there  are  ample  reasons  why  any  such 
result  should  be  resisted.  We  believe 
that,  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  seriously  taken 
hold  of  this  question,  he  would  have 
found  at  least  equal  ground  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  treaty  as  for  that  re- 
specting the  Alabama  claims.  Whatever 
respect  we  may  have  for  the  mc)tives  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty, 
he  was  insensibly  led  to  the  use  of 
phraseology  calculated  to  prejudice  our 
claims  in  this  boundary  question.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  settled  without 
arbitration,  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  yield  to  us  the  Canal  de 
Haro  as  the  boundary. 

*  Sinco  writing  the  above  we  hare  eecn  tho 
speech  of  Senator  Howard,  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy having  been  removed.  It  is  a  ftill  and  forci- 
ble argument  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
It  presents  many  of  the  points  we  have  given  aboTO 
in  fiivor  of  our  claims  in  this  controversy. 
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Our  people  bave  been  averse  to  arbi- 
trations ever  Bioce  an  attempt  woe  mftde, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  settle  tlie  Northcaat- 
cm  Boundary  Question  by  ita  submis- 
sion to  the  arbitration  of  tho  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  wna  time  waated ; 
for,  as  ho  attempted  to  decide  nothing, 
but  proposed  to  run  a  line  half-way  be- 
tween  the  two,  "apUtting  the  differ- 
ence," our  Oovemment  (which  hud  rc- 
servod  thitt  privilege)  refused  to  consent 
to  his  proposition. 

It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  ua  to  pro- 
poae  to  submit  such  a  question  aa  our 
Northwestern  Boundary  to  arbitration. 
Our  claims  are  of  go  clear  and  positivo 
a  character  that  it  must  be  very  hard 
for  one  familiar  with  then]  to  consent 
to  Buch  a  process.  And  wo  do  not 
wonder  thiit  the  people  of  Washington 
Territory  have  sent  the  protest  against 
arbitration,  presented  to  the  Senate  c>n 
the  19th  Jan.,  18Q9,  by  Senator  Corbett. 

We  wish  to  speak  with  entire  re- 
spect of  tlie  British  Government,  which 
seems  deairous  to  dose  up  the  topics  of 
difference  between  tho  two  Govem- 
raents.  But  it  does  not  require  a  re- 
membrance of  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 


pravity ;  it  only  requires  a  wholesoma 
recurrence  to  poor  human  nature  as  It 
is,  and  to  the  spirit  of  encroachment 
which  powerful  nations  too  ofteu  adopt, 
to  place  us  on  our  guard. 

This  is  a  claim  concerning  which  }Ir.  | 
BancroFt,  in  bis  letter  of  the  15th  June,  1 
1858,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  said,  "  It  should 
be  met  at  the  outset  as  one  too  prepos- 
terous to  bo  entertained."  Again,  "  The 
Hudson's  Bay  CoBipaoj  may  naturally 
enough  covet  the  group  of  islands  ca^ 
of  that  channel,  but  tie  desire,  which 
can  never  amount  to  a  claim,  sbould  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 

Diplomacy  has  examples  in  which  a 
claimant,  whoso  side  is  weakest,  whose 
cause  is  nnaubstantial,  finally  gets  a  slice 
by  mere  perseverance,  by  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  raising  the  smoke  of  contest. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  results 
vould  not  be  very  satisfactory  and 
statesmanlike,  and  would  not  promote 
the  cause  of  permanent  peace.  The  re- 
fined civilisation  of  the  ago  would  seek 
an  adjustment  founded  on  justice,  and 
not  one  of  ft  hollow  character — a  E 
quo's  ghoat  to  haunt  the  diplomacy  of  j 
the  future. 


I  HAILWAT    MUSINGS. 

Had  with  power  that  wakes  our  wonder,  swift  with  clatter,  clash,  and  thunder. 

Rush  tho  steam-inspired,  life-bearing  eara  along  the  guiding  rail ; 

'Tis  the  iron  law  that  binds  them,  that  eo  narrowly  confines  them, 

Eeeps  off  Deatb  who  hovers  ronnd  and  round  with  face  so  fiercely  palo ; 

For  this  speed  almost  outflies  him,  and  this  daring  power  defies  him, 

And  the  lightnings,  once  his  vassals,  now  are  servile  unto  man; 

Their  old  master  calmly  scorning,  of  Ids  plana  they  give  quick  warning; 

He'll  outwit  and  be  revenged  uxwn  his  rival  if  lie  cui. 

Calm  and  tender,  as  half  dreaming,  fleeting  smiles  across  them  beaming, 
Kature'a  a wiflly- changing  features  greet  with  love  our  ardent  gaze; 
Over  river,  hill,  and  meadow,  sparkling  light  and  Sitting  shadow 
Skip,  and  melt  in  purple  distance  with  the  sky's  enchanted  liazo. 
Unrestrained,  creative  fancy,  with  its  daring  necromancy, 
BuLds  fair  cottages  and  villas  by  each  river  and  each  brook ; 
Sees  in  all  awect^miling  faces,  fairies  dance  in  shady  places. 
Maidens  muso  or  poets  dream  in  every  lonely,  bowered  nook. 
But  the  engine's  fiendish  screaming  acaree  the  shapes  of  fancy's  dreaming. 
Tot  the  noisy  hosts  of  science  are  imagioation's  foes ; 
Bnt  poetic  song  and  story  ahatl  endure  in  undimmed  glory, 
Por  the  beautiful  lives  with  the  soul,  and  goes  where'er  it  goes. 
VOL.  VI. — 20 


PnXAX*«  MAfiAOXZ. 


Hov  tidi  grmwng  it: 

Bremkiiig  op  ibesr  forett  jicgki,  nuti^g  pixlivaTs  throogli  dtdr  lidz^ 

fleodi  the  ligblsiiiigi  thioagii  tbe  ooema.  tmsxa  the  xaging 

Xvcn  Tcstam  to  innde  the  mini  of  sdH  atcoaqocnd  air. 

Findiag  eartli  for  bis  ambinon  qTiite  too  naznrv,  oian's  Tolzxicii 

Fieroes  ctczt  aeczet  caren  of  the  bocndkas  mdrene :  -^ 

€fa  toe  dicmnacxibisg  real  k^is  bis  GszesaaiDed  ideal. 

Ctaiuh=s  thunderbolts  of  kaowiedge.  fearing  ao  explodicg  cizrse; 

For  bejoiMl  the  boom  Tnai^prial  still  aspires  his  fli^it  ethereal — 

Kol  alone  bj  trammeled  iesse  wiO  he  Uborioo&y  plod — 

O'er  tike  bounds  of  faith  careering,  into  natore  keenlr  peering. 

Or  his  own  sonl  dosdj  searching,  he  daz^s  xrj  u»  find  out  God. 

What  he  seeks  he  most  disooTer,  Tnxth  repels  no  earnest  lorer: 

As  God  lireth,  so  His  esaenoe  is  in  ererr  soul  rereaied: 

Of  the  Omnipraent  Spirit  fiomeching  we  most  each  inherit 

Which  can  hear  his  lightest  tones  as  though  his  TGioe  in  thcnder  pealed. 

Each  9oal-&erTe  with  him  is  thrilling,  and.  cnconsdoizslT  or  willing; 

Each  but  feels  or  moves  as  He  directs  who  is  the  guiding  brain ; 

This  yn*tt>r.%i  condition,  helped  or  marred  by  cur  rolidon. 

Makes  this  life  a  rainbow  djed  with  hoes  of  pleascre  and  of  pain. 

But  the  sool  in  fdtnre  ages  shall  pass  on  to  higher  stages. 

Sphered  in  erer  purer  substance,  wheeling  nearer  to  the  son. 

Less  and  less  shall  know  of  sadness,  more  and  more  shall  fed  of  gi^<ii**^*^ 

Tin  tLe  periiECt  state  is  reached,  where  it,  and  jor.  and  God  are  one. 

While  we  jonmer  here  in  blindness,  eonl  mar  lighten  aonl  with  kindnesB 

TDl  the  rajs  of  all  combined  shall  make  the  worid  with  gladneGB  bright; 

Hands  fraternal  hands  are  grasping,  loren  thrill  with  dearer  dasping — 

Souls  oommnne  throngh  the  matirial  bj  t^iach.  and  soimd.  and  sght. 

And  vn  other  lires  abore  cs  we  shall  blend  with  those  who  lore  us. 

Fairer  forms  and  finer  senses  there  shall  Icok.  and  speak,  and  kiss. 

Still  adrancing  toward  perftction.  smoothing  cut  sad  recollection, 

An  etercity  of  progress  and  of  ercr-growing  bliss. 


••• 


APARTMENT   EOUSES  PRACTICALLY   COXSIDERED. 


Tee  Af-artment- House  qcesti  in  has 
lonz  l-eea  a  f&voriie  topic  for  disccisioc 
wiUi  tie  press  cf  tLU  connrrr :  and  tow 
that  tlje  desires  of  tLe  ooaimunltj  for 
sccb  bci'dln^  bare  been  gratiSed  to 
some  extent,  and  are  likelj  to  be  to  a 
macb  greater  extent,  it  wiil  be  well  to 
gire  5o::Le  serions  thought  to  the  sTibjerrt 
in  its  practiaJ  aspects.  TH*  is  all  tie 
more  cecessarr.  because,  on  the  coa^ple- 
tion  of  the  first  bocse  of  this  kicd  in 
Xeir  York,  the  experiment  has  teen 
f rfiiOCLced  a  failnre  bj  at  leart  cte 
daij  japer.  which  has  sail  that  the  ac- 
c^.irjnodiiions  were  *'poor  tnd  dear." 
and  *Jja:  the  demand  of  the  **  middle 
elass~  for  comfortable  and  co:^Tenient 
apartments  at  reasonable  rents  had  cot 


WeD  met.  The  Srst  statement  is  untrue 
in  every  respect,  and  we  say  tliis  upon 
experio.ent:^]  knowledge  of  the  Lonse  in 
question.  The  bailding  erected  by  Mr. 
StT:yTesar.t  in  East  £xghteenth-stre«t, 
Xew  York.  wa>  intended  for  a  first-class 
Louse,  and  w«.»ii!d  rank  as  soch  acoordin'r 
to  (%ssT  Daly's  classification,  so  far  ss 
srace  and  correniecce  are  c<»ncemed: 
though  perhaps  it  would  not,  so  ftr  as 
its  ioside  finish  an-1  ajipointments  are 
concerned.  Bet  it  is  superior  in  many 
respects  to  any  house  cf  its  kind  is  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  altogether  better  adap- 
ted to  the  neccj^sities  of  New  York  life. 
As  compared  with  its  manifest  adranta- 
ges,  its  shortcomings  are  but  slight.  We 
hare  reason  to  belieTo  that  the  tenantSi 
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who  Lave  now  occapied  tlieir  apartments 
for  three  months,  are  generally  well  satis- 
fied, and  consider  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a  success  in  every  respect.  To  the 
charge  that  they  are  dear,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  rents  are  higher  than  was  antici- 
pated, bat  that  they  are  less  than  an 
equal  amount  of  floor-space  would  com- 
mand in  an  equally  desirable  neighbor- 
hood. A  few  figures  will  make  this  evi- 
dent. Each  apartment  contains  exactly 
1788  superficial  feet,  and  the  average 
rent  is  $1,260.  For  this  the  tenant  gets 
a  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  a  dining-room, 
a  servants^  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bath- 
room, besides  necessary  closets.  He  has 
access  by  two  stairways,  a  dumb-waiter 
to  lift  coal  from  the  cellar,  where  he  has 
a  bin,  and  to  carry  clothes  to  the  roof, 
where  he  has  a  compartment  for  drying 
clothes.  The  plumbing  and  appointments 
are  all  that  would  bo  required  in  a  first* 
cla<«s  house.  Let  us  compare  this  with 
what  he  could  get  elsewhere.  In  one 
of  the  large-sized  dwelling-houses  in  tlio 
same  neighborhood,  say  25  by  60  feet  in 
size,  a  floor  contains  exactly  ICOO  super- 
ficial feet,  and  the  second  floor  will  bring 
$1,200  a-year,  if  it  can  be  rented  at  all, 
in  such  a  house  and  neighborhood.  Yet 
it  has  no  conveniences  for  living  on  one 
floor,  and,  when  thus  rented  out,  becomes 
scarcely  more  endurable  than  any  com- 
mon tenement  house.  This  Eighteenth- 
street  building,  it  is  said,  nets  the  owner 
just  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. That  the  demand  of  people  of 
moderate  incomes  for  comfortable  and 
convenient  apartments,  at  low  rents,  has 
not  been  met  in  this  case,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe.  But  when  we  consider 
that  there  were  enough  applicants  for 
apartments,  before  the  house  was  fin- 
ished, to  fill  four  more  of  the  same  size, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  people 
found  every  thing  to  their  liking,  and 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  pay  the 
rent  demanded.  Before  building  more 
houses  of  this  kind,  we  nmst  ascertain 
what  a  ^^  moderate  income  ^^  consists  of, 
and  then  we  can  shape  our  houses  to  suit 
our  tenants'  purses.  But  therein  is  the 
great  difficulty.  Doubtless  many  tenants 
in  Mr.  Stuyvesant's  building  consider 


their    incomes    "  moderate '^    enough. 
Thousands  of  others,  who  may  be  living 
in    apparent   luxury   in   their  Avenue 
homes,  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  ^^  mod- 
erateness" of  their  incomes.    But  if  it 
is  asked,  "  Can  a  man  live  in  such  apart- 
ments  for    $5,000  a   year?"  we  say, 
*'  Yes ; "  and  if  it  is  asked,  "  Can  he  do  it 
for  $3,000  ?  "  we  say  "  Yes ;  "  but  that  is 
the  least,  supposing  him  to  have  a  family 
of  three,  and  to  keep  one  servant.    Then 
if  it  be  asked,  *^  Can  such  houses  be  built 
for  persons  of  smaller  incomes  still  ? " 
we  say  "  Yes."    And  the  reason  is  this: 
that  in  living  on  such  a  system  a  family 
require  less  space,  in  order  to  attain  an 
equal  amount  of  comfort,  than  when 
keeping  an  entire  house.    In  fact,  when 
a  wife  sees  how  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance can  be  saved  by  the  new  way  of 
living,  she  regards  contraction  as  an  ad- 
vantage  to   her — a  downright  luxury, 
which  she  never  knew  of   before;   for 
what  greater  privilege  can  she  have  than 
the  time  to  cultivate  and  e^joy  her  better 
senses  ?    How  often  is  it  said  that  babies 
banish  pianos,  and  that  the  young  moth- 
er's duties  to  her  oflspring  compel  her  to 
neglect  her  higher  intellectuaJ  culture. 
Yet  it  is  not,  in  reality,  the  baby  to  which 
she  is  enslaved,  but  the  thousand-and-one 
household  cares  that  come  with  an  in- 
creased family.    It  is  in  these  that  the 
housewife  economizes  by  the  apartment 
system  of  living.    Kow,  to  answer  the 
question,  if  such  houses  can  be  built  for 
people  of  small  incomes,  we  say  ^^  Cer- 
tainly," for  that  which  has  been  already 
built  actually  has  room  to  spare  in  its 
apartme^tB,  where  the  family  is  small, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  live  econom- 
ically. Smaller  apartments  will  of  course 
be   cheaper;    and  in  a  neighborhood 
where  laud  is  less  costly,  and  in  a  house 
of  plain  exterior,  they  can  be  decidedly 
cheaper,  and  still  retain  all  those  safe- 
guards upon  which  depends  the  comfort, 
protection,  and  isolation  of  each  family, 
and  which  make  the  apartment  house 
diflTcrent  from  the  *^  tenement  house  "  so 
called.    What  these  essentials  are,   we 
will  mention  further  on.      But  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  decreased  amount 
of  rent,  as  long  as  such  safeguards  are 
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retained.     These  things  must  be  pud 
for. 

With  regard    to   the   cheapness   of 
^' apartment-hoTise "    rents,    the   public 
have  been  greatly  deceived   by   false 
prophets  and  inexperienced  writers  on 
the  subject.    Their  mistakes  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  assumption  that  a 
Parisian  house,  which  looks  so  cosy  to 
them,  with  its  gilt  clocks,  and  mirrors, 
and  porcelain  stoves,  was  just  the  thing 
for  American  cities;  while  the  fact  is, 
that  the  same  persons  would  not  live  in 
a  Parisian  house  of  the  average  kind,  if  it 
were   bodily  transported   to  America. 
Such  a  house  would  come,  in  time,  to  be 
a  nuisance  and  a  pest,  and  we  will  pres- 
ently see  why.   It  would  have,  of  course, 
a  grand  escalier  for  all,  and  its  apartments 
would  have  an  ajUichamln'e  and  a  salon, 
to  be  sure ;  but  here  these  things  would 
be  only  a  corkscrew-stairway,  a  vesti- 
bule, and  a  parlor;  it  would  have  no 
passage-ways  except  the  vestibule,  and 
all  communication  within  would  be  from 
room  to  room ;  it  would  have  no  bath- 
room  nor  wash-basins,  and  the  kitchen 
would  be  a  dimly-lighted  closet,  without 
room  for  the  cook  to  sit  down,  and  with 
every  prospect  that  on  our  hot  summer 
days  she  would  roast  herself  while  broil- 
ing our  steaks  ;  it  would  leave  no  trace 
of  a  closet  or  store-room  for  either  clothes 
or  provisions,  and  no  back  stairs  for  ser- 
vants, unless  it  were  an  absolutely  first- 
class  house,  in  which  case  it  would  prob- 
ably have  a  stable  in  the  back  cellar. 
Such,  as  far  as  comfort  and  convenience 
are    concerned,    would    be  a    Parisian 
apartment     house,     transferred    to    an 
American  city.    And  this  brings  us  to 
the  real  difference  between  what  such  a 
house  is  abroad,  and  what  it  should  be 
here.    It  is  by  the  omission  to  provide 
all  those  thousand-and-one  things  which 
every  American  housewife  considers  es- 
sential to  comfort  and  respectability,  and 
often  to  decency,  that  the  foreign  apart- 
ment houses  are  mode  so  compact,  and, 
consequently,  economical.    In  only  one 
respect  are  they  better  than  American 
houses  are  likely  to  be,  and  that  is  in 
their  substantiality  and   artistic  finish, 
especially  of  th&  interior.    But  we  can 


better  dispense  with  these  things  than 
with  others,  upon  which  onr  oomfort  ao 
much  depends.  Kow,  the  greater  de- 
mand in  this  country  for  back  stairs, 
closets,  store-rooms,  passage-ways  thai 
will  take  you  from  any  one  room  to  any 
other  without  going  through  a  third, 
bath-rooms,  large  kitchens  with  ranges^ 
sinks  and  wash-tubs,  storage  for  fuel, 
and  places  to  dry  clothes,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others,  is  what  makes  Ameri- 
can apartment  houses  necessarily  expen- 
sive. Take  one  item  of  expense — plumb- 
ing— and  remember  that  each  apartment 
must  have  almost  as  much  plumbing  as 
is  required  for  a  small  dwelling-honse, 
and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
source  of  this  increased  cost.  All  these 
things  must  be  paid  for  when  the  occu- 
pant pays  his  rent. 

There  is  a  strong  reason,  however,  for 
the  cramped  condition  of  Parisian  houses, 
and  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  yalne  of  land 
in  proportion  to  buildings  is  much  great- 
er in  Paris  than  here.  It  is  a  qnestion, 
therefore,  whether  or  not,  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
in  cities  like  New  York,  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  adopt  the  French 
plan  for  our  own  houses,  with  all  our 
little  comforts  lopped  off.  Some  archi- 
tects hold  that  we  will,  and  that  it  is 
wasteful  to  show  such  liberality  in  clos- 
ets, etc.  But  let  the  future  shape  erents 
as  it  may ;  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  present.  The  experimieDt  is 
nt  least  worth  trying  in  good  shape. 

"Who,  then,"  the  reader  asks,  *'raay 
have  apartments  ?  "  We  answer,  that,  as 
far  as  investigation  and  estimate  have 
been  carried,  they  are  accessible,  with 
all  improvements,  to  families  of  four  per- 
sons with  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year. 
The  rental  to  such  a  family  cannot  be 
much  less  than  $800.  This  estimate  does 
not  ossume  to  be  infallible,  but  is  the 
best  result  of  thought  and  calculation. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  should  under- 
stand clearly  what  they  may  expect  from 
ihe  new  system.  To  that  end,  we  will 
consider  what  an  apartment  house  should 
be,  and  how  it  should  be  managed.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  we  will  offer 
some  suggestions  on  economic  living. 
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The  disappointment  of  so  nmny  aa  to 
Ihe  amOQDt  of  rent  wMoh  it  ie  ne- 
cessary to  foj  for  apartments  is  much  to 
bo  regretted.  Some  explanations  nre 
therefore  necesaary,  whicb,  it  is  hoped, 
will  dispel  such  misgivings.  It  ehoutd 
be  remembered  that  the  rent  of  an  apart- 
ment includes  not  only  the  landlord's  in- 
terest on  hifl  investment,  but  a  share  of 
the  expense  of  door-keeping,  lighting, 
cleBDiog,  nnd  heatiDg  nil  the  hall!)  and 
stairways,  romavJng  nshes  and  garbage, 
cleaning  sidewalk,  spriclcliDg  the  Btreet, 
pomping  water  for  the  npper  stories,  and 
wnter-tax.  These  involve  the  rent  nnd 
nalary  of  the  porter  nnd  his  attendant', 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  steam-boiler 
aud  pninp,  which  consnmealarge  amount 
of  fuel.  Ttiese  things  being  done  by  the 
landlord,  the  tenant  pays  ijis  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  expense,  wliich  is  seem- 
ingly part  of  the  rent.  All  this  out«ide 
work  being  done,  as  it  were,  by  whole- 
sale, the  cost  to  each  tenant  is  very  small, 
ill  proportion  to  the  outside  work  of  a 
single  honse.  Uerein  is  one  of  the  larg- 
ei-t  items  of  expense  saved  by  the  ten- 
ants. Few  houselteepcrB  know  liow 
great  ia  tlie  coat  of  tlii*  work  for  an  or- 
dinary honoe.  It  is  a  matter  hard  to 
calculate,  but  the  result,  as  found  by  es- 
perietice  in  tbe  eporlmeot  house,  shows 
tliat  it  conatitntes  a  lorge  proportion  of 
the  hoasehold  eipenses.  The  saving  in 
the  cost  of  furniture  b  another  item,  and 
the  wear  and  ti'ar  on  carpels  is  much 
less,  owing  to  the  distance  of  most  apart- 
ments from  the  street.  House- cleaning, 
to  tbe  occnpunt  of  apartments,  is  a  small 

Tbe  physical  Bdvantagea  of  the  apart- 
ment syEtem,  especially  to  women,  should 
net  bo  overlooked.  No  exercise  is  more 
injarious  to  women  than  ellmbing  stairs, 
n'blle  Doue  is  so  beneficial  as  walking  on 
a  level.  To  women  who  are  confined  to 
tlieir  houses  bydomestio  or  other  duties, 
the  climbing  of  stairs,  especi.illy  in  on/ 
nurrow  and  lofty  city  dwellings,  is  a 
wearisome  and  exhausting  task,  aud, 
while  it  is  almost  their  sole  eiercise,  is 
that  which  is  most  injurious  to  them.  A 
greater  share  of  it  by  far  falls  to  them 
than  to  the  male  members  of  the  family. 


CoNSlDEHEn. 

In  the  apartment,  however,  where  the 
rcioms  are  on  one  floor,  and  the  distances 
are  considerable,  attendance  to  the  usnul 
lionsehold  dnties  compels  them  to  take 
that  exercise  which  is  generally  denied  J 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  remiu 
doors,  and  which  they  so  much  need.  ' 
But  aside  from  these  advantages  of  the 
apartment  honse,  who  can  calculate  the 
araoont  of  care,  anxiety,  and  drudgery 
wived  to  women  by  the  new  system  t 
By  it,  also,  tlio  great  servant- queation 
to  pome  extent  sidved.  A  system  which 
enablesns  to  dispense  with  half  the  nsaol 
aerrice  may  well  ha  rejoiced  ot.  The 
servnnt-question  is  also  met  in  another 
respect.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  servants  who  will  work  so  near  to 
the  eyea  of  their  mistresses— end  this 
has  been  found  to  he  the  cose — the  mis- 
tress ia  quite  certain  to  get  those  only 
who  ore  willing  to  be  watched,  and  snre- 
ly  no  others  could  be  desired. 

The  oonclosion,  therefore,  is,  that  what 
we  gain  by  the  apartment  system  is  not 
in  cheap  rents,  but  in  cheap  living.  The 
oDiside  work  done  by  the  landlord  is  re- 
ally done  on  tiie  principle  of  coopera- 
tion. Tliis,  though  a  saving  to  the  ten- 
ant, makes  tbe  rent  apparently  liigb, 
Bnt  the  economy  in  the  system  will  be 
found  mainly  in  tbe  reduced  household 
expenses.  Unfortunately,  tbisoinnot  be 
proved  by  figures,  bat  experience  has 
thus  far  shown  it  to  be  true.  The  charge  I 
often  made  against  tbe  mnrality  of  the  1 
system  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word. 
It  is  without  reason  or  precedent.  It 
comes  from  a  Puritanical  horror  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  French,  and  is  based  on 
a  miBoonceplion  of  llie  state  of  French 
society,  which  is  usually  formed  by  super- 
ficial travellers. 

Let  ns  now  consider  what  should  be  J 
the  practical  requirements  of  an  apart-  ] 
ment  house,  built  in  aocordance  with  ] 
American  ways  of  living. 

It  should  have  two  entrances,  o 
communicating  with  the  front  stairs,  a: 
Iho  other  with   the  back  stairs  for  m 
vants  and  hueksCerB.    There  may  be  ont  ^ 
or  more  stairways  of  each  kind,  accord' 
lug  to  the  size  aud  shape  of  the  bouse. 
The  porter's  office  should  he,  if  possible, 
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between  the  two  entrances,  so  that  he 
can  easily  coritrol  both,  and  Ids  bedroom 
should  adjoin  it,  if  he  does  not  sleep  in 
the  office.  Uis  familj-rooms  may  be  in 
the  basement,  where  the  nature  of  the 
gronnd  admits,  as  in  most  parts  of  New 
York.  The  entrance-halls  shonld  not  be 
more  than  three  stops  above  the  side- 
walk. The  passage-way  to  the  back 
stairs  thould,  if  possible,  lead  directly  to 
the  stairways ;  but  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  plan  will  not  admit  of  this,  it  fihould 
be  carried  down  to  the  basement,  and  the 
stairs  started  at  tliat  point.  There  should 
be  an  outside  entrance  to  the  bMsemcnt, 
for  the  carrying  of  ashes,  garbage,  etc., 
which  should  also  communicate  with  the 
back  stairs.  Coal-bins  are  a  necessity  in 
this  country,  and  they  must  be  provided 
in  the  basement,  with  separate  compart- 
ments for  each  tenant.  Hand-lifts  must 
also  be  provided  at  convenient  places  to 
convey  fuel  and  stores  to  each  apartment, 
landing  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitch- 
ens. The  back  stairways  must  connect 
with  each  apartment,  near  the  kitchens, 
where  the  en  trance- doors  should  have 
spring-latches  and  bells.  They  must  also 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this,  if  they  are  not  situ- 
ated so  as  to  have  corridors,  is  to  con- 
struct a  shaft  alongside  of  each  stairway, 
instead  of  depending  upon  a  skylight  at 
the  top,  which,  in  a  high  building,  will 
only  light  the  upper  flights.  This  ar- 
rangement is  also  adapted  to  the  main 
stairways,  when  not  contiguous  to  exte- 
rior wall?. 

The  main  entrance  to  an  apartn^ent 
house  should  be  elegant  and  substantial, 
and  should  be  so  flnishcd  as  not  to  give 
evidences  of  wear  and  tear.  The  hall 
and  stairways  should  be  so  built  as  not 
to  be  easily  soiled,  for  it  is  important  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant  cleaning?, 
which  meais  expense.  To  this  end  the 
floors  should  be  of  marble  or  tiles  and 
the  side  wnlls  should  either  be  faced 
with  stone,  wainscoted  with  marble,  or 
covered  with  a  plaster  that  will  admit 
of  polishing.  This  latter  method  has 
lately  been  employed  with  success.  The 
stairs  should  be  of  marble,  or,  if  the 
supports  are  iron,  slate  or  bluestone  are- 


the  best  coverings  for  steps. 
trance  to  each  apartment  shoal^ae: 
evident  by  appropriate  onij 
of  the  door  and  its  casinga, 
door  shonld  have  a  distinct  and 
plate,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
in-doors  as  on  the  street. 

"We  now  come  to  the  mmngeBae^-i  vf 
the  apartments  themselves.  Herric  li 
may  be  great  diversity  as  to 
position,   size,   and  nnmber  of 


depending,  of  course,  on  the  &2ze  of  H 
family  to  be  accommodated,  ^nd 
way  of  living.    Apartment  booses  -pi! 
in  course  of  time  be  built  for  all  c]ftj«e» 
of  people,   the  most    extravagant  a3>l 
luxurious  as  well  as  the  most  aaving  aod 
economical.    But  it  concerns  as  now  t# 
find  what  can  be  done  for  the  latter 
class,  those  for  whom  snch  hooses  are 
most  in  demand.    In  an  American  Loose 
it  is  essential  that  every  room  sbonlJ 
communicate  with  a  common   hall  or 
passage-way.    This  is  one  of  the  respects 
in  which  it  must  differ  from  a  Parisian 
house.     There  tlie  entrance  is  into  a 
vestibule,  or  antichambre^  which    is    a 
room  of  some  pretensions,  which  mosi 
communicate  directly  with    the  parlor, 
the  dining-room,  and  a  passage-way  to  the 
kitchen.    It  is  considered  good  enough, 
even  in  the  best  houses,  to  enter  your 
bed-rooms    either  through  the  parlor, 
dining-room,  or  from  the  passage-way 
to  the  kitchen.     C6sar  Daly  says  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Domestic  Architec- 
ture of  Paris,*  that  the  antichambre  is 
the  common  room,  the  "neutral  ground," 
of  the  apartment  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  servants.    It  is  the  common  pas- 
sage-way even  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room,  so  that  the  visitor  com- 
ing late  to  dinner,  as  he  enters,  may  run 
against  the  waiter  with  his  soup.     An 
antichamlre  may  be  a  y&ty  good  thing 
for  an  American  house,  but   we  must 
have  the  common  hall-way  as  well,  so 
that  if  the  host  is  belated,  he  may  not 
have  to  meet  his  guests  in  the  parlor  or 
dining-room  while  passing  to  his  cham- 
ber to  change  his  boots.     Granted,  then, 
that  our  apartment  must  have  a  oommon  ' 

*  L' Architecture  Prirde  an  xix*«  Sitele  aona 
Napoldon  IIL    A.  Morel  &  C'«,  Paris,  1864. 
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hftll,  the  ontranco  from  the  grand  stair- 
way must  be  upon  the  private  hull  near 
to  the  parlor,  which  is  beat  locatoi!  when 
in  tbe  raiddJe  of  tlje  suito  of  rooms.  On 
one  side  of  the  parlor  sliould  be  two 
double  bed-rooms,  coonecting  witb  eacii 
other,  snd  one  of  tbem  commaaicnting 
with  the  parlor.  This  arrangement  will 
mnke  it  possible  to  ase  tbe  parlor  for  a 
bed-room  in  cnse  of  sickness,  or  of  com- 
pany being  detained  over  night.  Con- 
tigaond  to  tbe  bed-rooms  sbonld  be  tbe 
bath-room,  and,  if  possible,  a  amidl  room 
in  which  a  nurse  con  sleep,  and  be  milliin 
easy  calling  assistance  of  the  bed-rooms. 

On  the  opporite  side  of  tbe  parlir 
should  be  the  dining-room,  connecring 
with  it  by  means  of  folding  or  sliding 
doors,  BO  tbat  on  grand  occaainns  the 
two  rooms  can  be  united.  Beyond  the 
dining-room  should  be  the  kitchen,  se- 
parated from  it  by  means  of  a  piintry, 
witli  a  flinlt.  Tho  servants'  room  may 
bo  in  tliO  vicinity  of  tbe  kitchen,  or 
between  tho  dining-room  and  the  kitobeii, 
in  which  ease  the  commnnioation  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  kite  lien  must 
he  mabtsined  IJy  means  of  a  abort  paa- 
aago.* 

Allthe  above  rooms  should  commani- 
oate  with  the  common  passage-way. 
There  should  be  a  door  across  tliia,  ba- 
yimd  llie  dining-room,  to  keep  tlie  smell 
of  tlie  kitchen  fr6m  invading  the  other 
rooms.  The  entrance  from  the  acrvunts' 
stairs  ahonld  bo  upon  the  back  ball  thus 
formed,  and  immediately  contiguona  to 
it  sliould  be  the  door  of  the  lifi  for  coal. 

Tlie  above  wonld  comprise  an  apart- 
ment suitahle  for  a  family  of  four  adults, 
or  two  adults  aad  three  children.  More, 
however,  conld  be  comfortably  nccora- 
modftted  by  tbe  ase  of  sofa  bedsteads 
and  similar  contrivances.  Necessary 
closota  and  Gtore-rooms  sihould  of  caur-e 
be  provided.  Tbe  variona  rooms  mnst 
be  provided  with  fireplaces,  even  if  the 

•  Thii  Kmiota'  nxno  b  the  moel  iMcall  thing 
to  muu^  bfcsude,  If  loOKted  in  tko  vpartnioDt,  il 
mUBt  oeetLpy  nearly  u  TnloAbla  ipiue  u  uij  other 
lODm.  Ibli,  hoveTer,  Is  »  dlHgriMiitle  neUBElly, 
iLDdmUHt  tie  put  Dpvlth.    It  would  tw  E  dangftrooB 

Ui>  larTBjite  ot  tbo  diSomt  bmillca  logothrr  in 
tie  lop-itory. 


whole  building  is  heated  by  steam;  the 
kitchen  should  have  all  tbe  convenienoea 
nsoally  provided,  incloding  range,  boiler, 
t- ink,  and  wasb-tnba;  while  the  bedrooms 
should  have  permanent  basans. 

Apartments  such  as  have  jnst  been 
described  can  be  provided  in  good  but 
not  fashionable  neighborhoods,  and  good 
bnt  not  elegant  buildings,  fur  JSOO 
n-year.  In  a  desirable  nei^hbDrhood 
and  a  house  finished  in  a  firat-dass 
manner,  the  rent  wonld  bo  at  least 
$1,100.  These  amounts  are  the  average 
rental  of  n  house  of  five  stones,  suppoo- 
ing  each  apartment  to  be  tbo  same  and 
tbe  rehts  graduated  according  to  height 
of  the  floors  from  tbe  street.  To  provide 
all  these  things  in  a  well-planned  bouse 
is  no  light  matter,  and  will  las  to  tbe 
atmost  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  architect. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  eaid  about 
an  apuTtenanca  which  is  greatly  needed 
ill  buildings  of  this  class.  Wo  refer  to 
passenger  elevators.  These  appear  to  he 
the  great  desideratum  for  making  the 
npper  stories  of  a  building  acce^ssible. 
When  inlrnduced,  they  will  make  it 
practicable  to  erect  houses  sis  and  seven 
stories  high,  while  without  tbeni  bnt  four 
atories  are  admisaible.  Tho  introduction 
of  elevniors  necessitates  two  tilings. 
First,  they  add  oonsidcrahletotbe  cost  of 
a  building,  while  the  expense  of  mnning 
them,  which  includes  fuel,  attendants, 
and  repairs,  is  a  still  greater  item  of  ex- 
pense. A  second  necessity,  where  ele- 
vators are  used,  is  tbat  tho  building  must 
be  specially  planned  for  them.  For 
instance,  nil  tbe  apartments  nn  oue  floor 
ma>t  be  reached  from  one  landing  In 
a  bnilding  witb  two  apartments  on  a 
floor  this  is  a  simple  matter,  but  if  there 
are  four,  the  problem  is  not  easy  to  solve. 
C.ilcnlation  shows  that  it  would  not 
"  pHy  "  to  introduce  a  steam  elevator  in 
the  former  case.  Supposing  tbo  use  of 
an  elevator  practicahlo,  when  there  are 
four  apartments  to  a  floor,  there  mnst  in 
ttiis  case  be  but  oue  main  stairw.iy ;  for 
til 6  elevator  mnst  be  run  in  connection 
witb  the  stairway.  It  is  also  evident 
that  it  would  not  "pay"  to  introdnce 
tuo  elevators  in  a  building  of  this  kind. 
In  any  case,  where  one  la  used  it  ii 
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be  eyideot  that  the  expense  of  it,  divided 
between  all  the  teoants,  mast  be  so  small 
88  not  to  make  a  material  addition  to  the 
rent  of  each.  It  most  also  be  considered 
that  the  elevator  is  mainly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tenants  above  the  third  storj. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction 
of  elevators,  which,  to  most  people, 
seems  simple  enough,  is  a  somewhat 
complex  matter,  and  one  of  considerable 
risk  to  the  owner  as  for  as  expense  is 
concerned.  When  used  in  hotels  and 
business  houses  the  interests  involved 
are  large,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  for  business  purposes  they  ^^pay" 
well.  It  concerns  us  now  to  inquire  how 
the  community  can  be  supplied  with 
cheaper  and  better  lodgings  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  any  thing 
which  increases  their  expense  must  be 
approached  with  caution.  The  steam 
elevator  can  only  be  employed  with 
economy  in  an  apartment  house  of  the 
largest  size,  and  in  such  it  should  be 
introduced,  if  only  for  the  purposes  of 
makii^  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  stories 
inhabitable.  It  is  essential,  too,  that 
there  should  be  four  apartments  to  a 
floor,  at  least.  The  cost  of  a  passenger 
elevator,  including  motive-power,  is  not 
less  than  $10,000,  and  the  expense  of 
running  it  is  about  $3,000  a-ycar,  which, 
with  interest  on  the  investment,  would 
make  the  total  cost  about  $4,000  a-year. 
At  this  rate  the  rent  of  four  apartments, 
or  an  entire  floor,  of  such  a  building  as 
we  have  described,  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  running  it,  or,  considered  in  an- 
other^ way,  if  divided  among  twenty- 
four  tenants,  would  cost  each  of  them 
$166.  In  a  smaller  building  this  amount 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  on  extravagant  luxury. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  apartment  system  will  depend. 

First.  In  order  that  tenants  may  have 
the  assurance  of  a  permanent  home,  it  is 
essential  that  such  houses  be  owned  by 
parties  who  hold  them  as  a  permanent 
investment,  and  feel  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  name  of  the  house  is 


necessary  to  its  success  as  a  bnaineas 
enterprise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  whole  system  and  better  calca- 
lated  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  than  the 
liability  of  an  apartment  house  to  being 
"  run  down."  To  prevent  this  will  re- 
quire more  than  usual  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  The 
building  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  and  the  porter  must  be  compelled 
strictly  to  perform  his  various  duties,  so 
that  the  tenants  may  not  be  annoyed  by 
his  derelictions.  The  ch&racter  of  the 
owners  of  such  houses  Vill  go  far  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  tenants 
they  get.  No  respectable  family  would 
live  in  a  building  owned  by  a  speculator, 
who  might  sell  out  at  any  time  to  some 
person  incapable  of  appreciating  any 
degree  of  refinement  or  respectability. 

Second.  An  apartment  house  must  be 
built  to  accommodate  a  class  of  tenants 
who  are  in  a  nearly  uniform  social  scale. 
It  would  make  the  lower  stories  very 
undesirable  to  divide  the  upper  floors 
into  small  apartments,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  cheap  rents.  Any  one  who  does  this 
will  be  quite  certain  to  have  his  lower 
apartments  quickly  vacated.  It  would 
be  the  death-blow  to  the  whole  system 
in  New  York,  certainly,  however  it 
might  work  in  European  cities.  It  was 
the  dread  of  suchx  a  state  of  afiairs  that 
so  long  created  a  prejudice  against  the 
system.  The  possibility  of  it  has  been 
avoided  in  the  Stuyvesant  Apartment 
House,  where  all  the  apartments  are  of 
the  same  size  and  arranged  and  finished 
in  the  same  matter,  diflfering  only  in 
position.  This  is  the  true  system,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  successful  in 
New  York. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the 
porter  in  such  a  house  must  be  thorough- 
ly competent  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  The  qualifications  required  in 
such  a  person  are  rarely  found,  for  he 
must  be  at  times  both  a  servant  and 
a  master,  and  must  perform  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  police  duty.  He 
should  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  owner  of  the  house  alone ;  his  duties 
should  be  strictly  defined,  and  he  should 
receive  no  compensation  or  perquisites 
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from  the  tenants  for  the  performance  of 
his  regular  dutie?,  or  for  the  doing  of 
any  thing  that  would  prevent  their  per- 
formance. The  poution  of  the  porter  is 
so  important  in  its  relation  to  the  tenants 
that  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  if  not 
rebuked  by  the  owner,  would  result  in 
depopulating  the  house  in  a  very  short 
time.  Nothing  would  drive  the  tenants 
away  so  quickly  as  an  attempt  of  the 
porter  to  practice  petty  impositions  or 
to  speculate  on  his  office,  either  of 
which  can  be  so  easily  done  by  an  un- 
principled person.  Against  such  things 
the  tenant  can  have  no  redress  except 
through  the  landlord. 

That  the  apartment  system  is  a  success, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  only  to  be 
wondered  at  that  capitalists  have  been 
so  slow  in  investing  in  a  class  of  property 


for  which  the  public  have  clamored  so 
long  and  lustily.  Now  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  and  has  succeeded, 
let  them  no  longer  delay  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  It  needs  no  argument 
now  to  prove  that  the  money  thus  in- 
vested will  speedily  bring  the  desired 
return.  Whole  blocks  of  new  houses  in 
the  city  of  New  York  now  stand  idle 
for  want  of  tenants.  Disgusted  house- 
keepers who  are  tired  alike  of  enormous 
rents  and  the  annoyances  attendant  upon 
the  care  of  a  city-house,  will  not  have 
them,  but  seek  temporary  rest,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  The  throngs  who  must  soon 
return  from  their  rural  pastimes  to 
plunge  again  into  this  vortex  of  city-life, 
will  join  in  the  universal  cry.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  soon  find  relief  from 
their  troubles. 


•♦• 


ARCTIC  TRAVELLING  IN  WINTER. 


Thb  morning  of  December  1 3th  dawn- 
ed clear,  cold,  and  still,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirty-one  degrees  below  zero ; 
but,  as  the  sun  did  not  rise  until  half- 
past  ten,  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we 
could  get  our  drivers  together,  and  our 
dogs  harnessed  for  a  start.  Our  little 
party  of  ten  men  presented  quite  a 
novel  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
their  gayly-embroidered  fhr  coats,  red 
sashes,  and  yellow  fox-skin  hoods,  as 
they  assembled  in  a  body  before  onr 
house  to  bid  good-by  to  the  Ispravink 
and  the  Major.  Eight  heavily-loaded 
sledges  were  ranged  in  a  line  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  almost  a  hundred 
dogs  were  springing  frantically  against 
their  harnesses,  and  raising  deafening 
howls  of  impatience  as  we  came  out  of 
the  house  into  the  still,  frosty  atmos- 
phere. We  bade  every  body  good-by, 
received  a  hearty  "God  bless  yon, 
boys  I  '*  from  the  Major,  and  were  off  in 
a  cloud  of  flying  snow,  which  stung  onr 
faces  like  burning  sparks  of  fire.  Old 
Paderin,  the  Chief  of  the  Ckezhega 
Cossacks,  with  white,  fix)8t7  hair  and 
beard,  stood  out  in  front  of  his  little 


red  log-house  as  we  passed,  and  waved 
us  a  last  good-by  with  his  fur  hood  as 
we  swept  out  upon  the  great  level  steppe 
behind  the  town. 

It  was  just  mid-day ;  but  the  sun,  al- 
though at  its  greatest  altitude,  glowed 
like  a  red  ball  of  fire  low  down  in  the 
southern  horizon,  and  a  peculiar  gloomy 
twilight  hung  over  the  white  wintry 
landscape.  I  could  not  overcome  the 
impression  that  the  sun  was  just  rising, 
and  that  it  would  soon  be  broad  day. 
A  white  ptarmigan  now  and  then  flew 
up  with  a  lond  whir  before  us,  uttered 
a  harsh  "  querk,  querk,  querk  "  of  af- 
fright, and,  sailing  a  few  rods  away, 
settled  upon  the  snow  and  became  sud- 
denly invisible.  A  few  magpies  sat 
motionless  in  the  thickets  of  trailing 
pine  as  we  passed,  but  their  feathers 
were  ruffled  up  around  their  heads,  and 
they  seemed  chilled  and  stupefied  by 
the  intense  cold.  The  distant  blue  belt 
of  timber  along  the  Geezhega  River 
wavered  and  trembled  in  its  outlines, 
as  if  seen  through  currents  of  heated 
air;  and  the  white,  ghost-like  moun- 
tains, thirty  miles  away  to  the  south- 
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waid,  were  thrown  up  and  distorted  by 
refraction  into  a  thousand  airy,  fantastic 
shapes,  which  melted  imperceptibly, 
oile  into  another,  like  a  series  of  dis- 
solying  views.  Every  feature  of  the 
scenery  was  strange,  weird,  arctic  The 
red  sun  rolled  slowly  along  the  south- 
em  horizon,  until  it  seemed  to  rest  on  a 
white,  snowy  peak  far  away  in  the 
southwest ;  and  then,  while  we  were  yet 
expecting  day,  it  suddenly  disappi^ar- 
ed,  and  the  gloomy  twilight  deepened 
gradually  into  night.  Only  three  hours 
had  elapsed  since  sunrise,  and  yet  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  could  already  be 
plainly  distinguished. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  Russian  peasant  who  lived  on  the 
bank  of  the  Geezhega  River,  about  fif- 
teen versts  east  of  the  settlement. 
While  we  were  drinking  tea  a  special 
messenger  arrived  from  the  village, 
bringing  two  frozen  blueberry  pies  as  a 
parting  token  of  regard  from  the  Ma- 
jor, and  a  last  souvenir  of  civilization. 
Pretending  to  fear  that  something  might 
happen  to  these  delicacies  if  we  should 
attempt  to  carry  them  with  us,  Dodd, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  ate  one  of 
them  up  to  the  last  blueberry ;  and, 
rather  than  have  him  sacrifice  himself 
to  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty  by  trying  to 
eat  the  other,  I  attended  to  its  preserva- 
tion myself,  and  put  it  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  accidental  contingencies. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  the 
little  log  yourt  on  the  Malmofka,  where 
we  had  spent  one  night  on  our  way  to 
Geezhega;  and,  as  the  cold  was  still 
intense,  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
again  of  its  shelter,  and  huddle  around 
the  warm  fire  which  Yagor  kindled  on 
a  sort  of  clay  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  was  not  space  enough  on 
the  rough  plank-fioor  to  accommodate 
all  our  party,  and  our  men  built  a  huge 
fire  of  tamarack  logs  outside,  hung  over 
their  tea-kettles,  thawed  out  their  frosty 
beards,  ate  dried  fish,  sang  jolly  Russian 
songs,  and  made  themselves  so  boister- 
ously happy,  that  we  were  tempted  to 
give  up  the  luxury  of  a  roof  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  in  their  out-door  amusements 
and  merriment.  Our  thermometers,  how- 


ever, marked  85°  below  zero,  and  we  did 
not  venture  out  of  doors  except  when  an 
unusually  loud  burst  of  laughter  an- 
nounced some  stupendous  Siberian  joke 
which  we  thought  would  be  worth  hear- 
ing. The  atmosphere  outside  seemed  to 
be  just  cool  enough  to  exert  an  inspirit- 
ing infiuence  upon  our  lively  Cossacks, 
but  it  was  altogether  too  bracing  for 
unaccustomed  American  constitutions. 
With  a  good  fire,  however,  and  plenty  of 
hot  tea,  we  succeeded  in  making  ourselves 
very  comfortable  inside  the  yourt,  and 
passed  away  the  long  evening  in  smok- 
ing Circassian  tobacco  and  pine  bark, 
singing  American  songs,  telling  stories, 
and  quizzing  our  good-natured  but  un- 
sophisticated Cossack  Merenefil 

It  was  quite  late  when  we  finallj 
crawled  into  our  fur  bags  to  sleep ;  but 
long  afterward  we  could  hear  the  songs, 
jokes,  and  laughter  of  our  drivers  as 
they  sat  around  the  camp-fire  and  told 
funny  stories  of  Siberian  travel. 

We  were  up  on  the  following  morn- 
ing long  before  daylight ;  and,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  of  black  bread,  dried 
fish,  and  tea,  we  harnessed  our  dogs, 
wet  down  our  sledge-runners  with  water 
from  the  tea-kettle  to  cover  them  with 
a  coating  of  ice,  packed  up  our  camp 
equipage,  and,  leaving  the  shelter  of 
the  tamarack  forest  around  the  yourt, 
drove  out  upon  the  great  snowy  Sahara 
which  lies  between  the  Malmofka  River 
and  Penzhinak  Gulf.  It  was  a  land  of 
desolation.  A  great  level  steppe,  as 
boundless  to  the  weary  eye  as  the  ocean 
itself,  stretched  away  in  every  direction 
to  the  far  horizon  without  a  single  tree 
or  bush  to  relieve  its  white,  snowy  sur- 
face. Nowhere  did  we  see  any  sign  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  any  suggestion 
of  summer  or  flowers,  or  warm  sunshine 
to  brighten  the  dreary  waste  of  storm- 
drifted  snow.  White,  cold,  and  silent, 
it  lay  before  us  like  a  vast  frozen  ocean, 
lighted  up  faintly  by  the  slender  cres- 
cent of  the  waning  moon  in  the  east, 
and  the  weird  blue  streamers  of  the 
aurora,  which  went  racing  swiftly  back 
and  forth  along  the  northern  horizon. 
Even  when  the  sun  rose,  huge  and  fiery 
in  a  haze  of  frozen  moisture  at  the 
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south,  it  did  not  seem  to  infuse  any 
warmth  or  life  into  the  bleafc,  wintry 
lanilscape.  It  only  dronued,  in  n  dull, 
red  glare,  the  blue,  tremulou!)  stream- 
ers of  tlie  aurora,  and  the  white  radi' 
nnce  of  the  moon  and  stars,  tinged  the 
snow  witli  a  faint  color  like  a  stormy 
sunset,  and  lighted  up  a  splendid  mi- 
rage in  the  northwest,  which  startled 
ua  with  its  solemn  mockery  of  familiar 
scenes.  The  wand  of  the  Northern 
Enchanter  touched  the  barren,  snowy 
Bteppo,  and  it  suddenly  became  a  blue 
tropical  lake,  upon  whose  distant  shore 
rose  the  walls,  dome*,  and  slender  mina- 
rets of  a  vast  Oriental  city.  Masses  of 
luxuriant  foliage  seemed  to  overhang 
the  clear,  blue  water,  and  to  be  reflected 
in  ite  (Iqjtbs,  while  the  whitii  walls 
above  just  cauglit  the  first  fluKb  of  the 
rising  sun.  Never  was  the  illusion  of 
summer  in  winter,  of  life  in  death,  more 
palpable  or  more  perfect.  One  almost 
iustinctively  glanced  around  to  assure 
himself,  by  the  sight  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, that  it  was  not  a  dream ;  but, 
as  bis  eye  turned  again  to  the  north- 
west across  the  dim  blue  lake,  the  vast, 
tremulous  outlines  of  the  mirage  still 
confronted  him  in  their  unearthly  beau- 
ty, aud  tbe  "  cloud-capped  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces"  seemed,  by  their 
mysterious  solemnity,  to  rebuke  the 
doubt  which  would  ascribe  them  to  a 
dream.  The  bright  apparition  faded, 
glowed,  and  faded  again  into  indis- 
tinctness, and  from  its  ruins  rose  two 
colossal  pillars,  sculptured  from  rose- 
quartz,  which  gradually  united  their 
capitals,  and  formed  a  Titanic  arch,  like 
tbe  grand  portal  of  heaven.  This,  in 
turn,  melted  into  an  extensive  fortress, 
with  massive  bikstions  and  buttresses, 
flanking  towers  and  deep  embrasures 
and  salient  and  reOntering  angles,  whose 
shadows  and  perspective  were  as  natu- 
ral as  reality  itsflf.  Nor  was  it  only  at 
a  distance  that  these  deceptive  mirages 
seemed  to  be  formed.  A  crow,  standing 
upon  the  anow  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  yards,  was  exaggerated 
and  distorted  beyond  recognition ;  and, 
once  having  lingered  a  little  behind  the 
reet  of  the  party,  I  was  startled  at  see- 


ing a  long  line  of  shadowy  dog-slcdges 
moving  swiftly  through  the  air,  a  short 
distance  ahead,  at  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mock 
sledges  were  inverted  in  position,  and 
the  mock  dogs  trotted  along,  with  their 
feet  in  the  air,  but  their  outlines  were 
almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  real 
sledges  and  real  dogs  underneath.  This 
curious  phenomenon.  lasted  only  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  succeeded  by  others 
equally  strange,  until,  at  last,  wo  lost 
faith  in  our  eyesight  entirely,  and  would 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  thing 
unless  we  could  touch  it  with  our 
hands.  Every  bare  hillock  or  dark  ob-' 
ject  on  the  snow  was  a  nucleus  around 
which  wore  formed  the  most  deceptive 
images,  and  two  or  tliree  times  we 
started  out  with  our  riSea  in  pursuit  of 
wolves  or  black  foxes,  which  proved, 
upon  closer  inspection,  to  be  nothing 
hut  crows.  I  had  never  before  linowu 
the  light  and  atmosphere  to  be  so  fa- 
vorable to  refraction,  and  had  never 
been  so  deceived  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
distance  of  objects  on  the  snow. 

The  thermometer  at  noon  marked  85", 
and  at  snnset  it  was  S8°,  and  sinking. 
We  had  seen  no  wood  since  leaving  the 
jonrt,  on  the  Malmofka  River,  and,  not  | 
daring  to  camp  without  a  fire,  we  trav- 
elled for  five  hoars  after  dark,  guided 
only  by  the  stars  and  a  bluish  aurora 
which  was  ploying  away  in  the  north. 
Uudur  the  influence  of  the  intense  cold, 
frost  formed  in  great  quantities  upon 
every  thing  which  was  touched  by  our 
breaths.  Beards  became  stiff,  tangled 
masses  of  frozen  iron- wire,  eyelids  grew 
beavy  with  long  while  reins  of  frost, 
find  froze  together  when  we  winked, 
and  our  dogs,  enveloped  in  dense  clouds 
cf  steam,  looked  like  snowy  polar 
wolves.  Only  by  running  constantly 
beside  our  sledges  could  we  keep  any 
eensfltion  of  life  in  our  feet.  Ahont 
«ight  o'clock  a  few  scattered  trees  loom- 
ed up  darkly  agmst  the  eastern  sky, 
ond  a  joyful  shout  from  our  leading 
di  ivers  announced  the  discovery  of  wood. 
We  had  reached  a  small  stream  called 
the  Oosetnova,  seventy-flve  versfa  e 
of  Geezhcga,  in  tbe  very  middle  of  the 
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with  Bonnd,  as  if  from  the  heavy  bass 
of  a  great  organ.  For  fully  a  miniite 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  yelling,  shrieking  fiends.  Then 
one  by  one  they  began  gradually  to 
drop  off,  the  unearthly  tumult  grew 
momentarily  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
at  last  it  ended,  as  it  began,  in  one  long 
inexpressibly  melancholy  wail,  and  all 
was  still.  One  or  two  of  our  men 
moved  restlessly  in  their  sleep,  as  if  the 
mournful  howls  had  blended  unpleas- 
antly with  their  dreams,  but  no  one 
awoke,  and  a  death-like  silence  again 
pervaded  heaven  and  earth.  Suddenly 
the  aurora  shone  out  with  increased 
brilliancy,  and  its  waving  swords  swept 
back  and  forth  in  great  semicircles 
across  the  dark,  starry  sky,  and  lighted 
up  the  snowy  steppe  with  transitory 
flashes  of  colored  radiance,  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  opening  and  clos- 
ing upon  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
celestial  city.  Presently  it  faded  away 
again  to  a  faint,  difiused  glow  in  the 
north,  and  one  pale  green  streamer, 
slender  and  bright  as  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel,  pushed  slowly  up  toward  the 
zenith,  until  it  touched,  with  its  trans- 
lucent point,  the  jewelled  belt  of  Orion. 
Then  it,  too,  fiided  and  vanished,  and 
nothing  but  a  bank  of  pale  white  mist, 
on  the  northern  horizon,  showed  the 
location  of  the  celestial  armory,  whence 
the  arctic  spirits  drew  the  gleaming 
swords  and  lances  which  they  shook 
and  brandished  nightly  over  the  lonely 
Siberian  steppes.  Crawling  back  into 
my  bag  as  the  aurora  disappeared,  I 


fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  near 
morning. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the 
camp  began  to  show  signs  of  anima- 
tion. The  dogs  crawled  out  of  the 
deep  holes  which  their  warm  bodies  had 
melted  iu  the  snow,  the  Cossacks  poked 
their  heads  out  of  their  frosty  fur-coats, 
and  whipped  of^  with  little  sticks,  the 
mass  of  frost  which  had  accumulated 
around  their  breathing-holes;  a  fire 
was  built,  tea  boiled,  and  we  crawled 
out  of  our  sleeping-bags  to  shiver  around 
the  fire,  and  eat  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
rye-bread,  dried  fish,  and  tea.  In  twen- 
ty minutes  the  dogs  were  harnessed, 
sledges  packed,  and  runners  covered 
with  ice,  and  one  after  another  we 
drove  away  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
smoking  fire,  and  began  another  day's 
journey  across  the  barren  steppe. 

In  this  monotonous  routine  of  riding, 
camping,  and  sleeping  on  the  snow,  day 
after  day  slowly  passed,  until,  on  Dec 
20th,  we  arrived  at  the  settled  Eorak 
village  of  Shestakova,  near  the  head  of 
Penzhinak  Gulf.  From  this  point  our 
Gteezhega  Cossacks  were  to  return,  and 
here  we  were  to  wait  until  the  expected 
sledges  from  Penzhina  should  arrive. 
We  lowered  our  bedding,  pillows,  camp 
equipage,  and  provisions  down  through 
the  chimney-hole  of  the  largest  yourt 
in  the  small  village,  arranged  them  as 
tastefully  as  ]>ossible  on  the  wide  wood- 
en platform  which  extended  out  from 
the  wall  on  one  side,  and  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  darkness,  smoke, 
cold,  and  dirt  would  permit. 
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Is  DesjoMA  the  paaana  cofsspcsm 
two  coiris  of  the  wbole  popaLKCkn: 
aad.  td  AsricTzItsre  12  the  biad  Rscorce 
of  the  coaawT.  the  tiOen  of  the  »xi 
flR  the  nuin  bcij  of  sccierr.  Li  the 
■liViV  of  the  eighteenth  eentnTr  their 


icry  ssAiL  statescieii  in  thcsse  tzae&. 
ttptdjILj  tikMe  cf  nazTcnr  xoizid  szii 
frr*rtn4intmi  ten-Jencif*.  eocs*iacd  the 
State  a  Urge  hooseihoid.  %nd  iccordirg 
to  thi§  vie*  Kczetj  vu  plasaed  &ad  tbe 
GoTcnment  cosdncteL  The  king  wss 
eooaidered  tbe  ouster,  the  coblemea 
hu  £un3T.  the  royal  officers  a  sort  of 
ilewari£.  and  the  lover  ciases — the 
pemsants — hia  ferrants.  Bat  in  the 
hooaeholfi.  where  the  master  his  the 
fight  to  do  all  that  he  likes,  his  faznilT 
the  right  to  do  all  that  the  master  does 
not  di^liyp*.  and  the  stewards  the  right 
to  cheat  b*3th  of  them,  there  can  \:e  bet 
a  snail  portion  cf  rights  remair.Tug  to 
the  ferrants.    So  it  was  a:  that  time. 

The  Danish  peasants  were  not  exactlv 
sUres.  but  something  still  worse.  To 
the  slaxe.  who  has  no  rights  at  alL  his 
IMJictj  and  de£encele8Enesa  are,  in  a 
measure,  a  passport  to  his  master  s  com- 
pusion :  but  the  Danish  peasants,  who 
were  tenants,  had  a  form  of  rights* 
which  depriveil  them  of  the  lord's  be- 
ncTolence.  without  enabling  them  to 
defend  themselres  against  his  despotic 
encroachments.  A  century  ago  the 
peasants  were  the  property  of  their 
lords ;  an:l  if  the  lord  was  gambling, 
and  bad  no  more  money  left,  he  set  a 
cmnber  cf  peasants,  instead  of  dollars. 
oo  his  card.  At  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  this  had  changed,  but 
still  a  deetl  of  conyeyance  would  some^ 
times  enumerate :  an  estate,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  with 
house  and  bams,  with  four  horses, 
twenty  cows,  eight  peasants^  and  so 
forth.  Even  if  the  tenant  was  not  the 
property  of  the  lord,  he  was,  nererthe- 


kaa.  as  Ersle  hfs  cw2  Buster;  for  lie 
waft  fbrtidt^B  to  sioTe  firom  the  plaee 
where  his  was  toca  inri?  he  had  coib- 
pcetai  hs  foctkth  year.  Thus  he  lost 
ah&:iss  exrtzrely  a  can's  £rst  right,  the 
n^t  to  lire  wboe  as  likes :  for  if  one 
has  beiin  ^;i:  cp  within  the  same  box 
for  focrr  T^ars  of  hss  life,  he  is  HkelT  to 
^-•*  k«c  all  eoersT  to  xaore  awaT  irom. 


Ak. 


sj3  was.  strictly  speak> 
cot  a  fecuial  ^onlagi^,  bet  rather  a 
sort  of  miiitarT  c::rr.  The  lord  was 
cxHnpelled  by  law  to  sapply  the  army 
out  of  his  tenantry  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers^  He  had  receired  his 
real  estate  from  th:^  king,  and  stiU  held 
it  on  this  o»idition.  It  was.  howerer, 
often  impotssible  for  lum  to  liilfil  it,  be- 
caose  the  young  people  ran  away  when 
the  time  of  enlistment  amxed.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  GoTemmcnt  tied 
the  peasants  by  law  to  the  s^  on  which 
they  were  bcm.  Military  senioe  was, 
indeed,  a  horror  to  the  peasants,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  so.  for  it  was  snch 
as  to  be  to  them  an  anticipation  of  hell 
itself.  Tne  Danish  king  kept  up  a  lar^ 
standing  army,  with  which  to  ornament 
his  palaces,  to  wage  some  wan^  and  to 
proTide  his  treasury  with  money.  It 
seems  a  singular  bQ^i!Iess  to  make  mon> 
er  bv  dcalincr  in  s-.^ldiers:  ret,  Fred- 
crick  lY.  Ut  out  his  soldiers  to  William 
HL  of  Ecglin-l  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and  an  a:di:ionaI  amount  for  each  one 
who  happened  to  be  shot.  When  Marl- 
borough advised  h:=i  that  such  or  such 
a  regiment  or  battalion  had  been  mown 
down  by  tlie  enemy's  grape>hoi,  this 
dreadful  report  was  softenei  to  his 
royal  heart  by  an  enclosed  assignment 
on  the  Euglish  treasury :  and  it  was  his 
comfort  that  peasants^  like  rabbits  and 
rats,  are  xery  piolidc.  The  Danish 
kings  themselves  sometimes  waged  wars, 
never  by  virtue  of  any  war-like  temper 
or  military  talent,  seldom  for  any  use* 
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fill  purpose,  but  from  futile  reaaooa, 
sometimes  only  becaoso  it  was  coDsid- 
ered  for  the  royal  glory  to  have  waged 
■wars  and  alied  blood — the  pcople'a,  of 
conrae,  not  their  own.  The  war,  li8w- 
ever,  was  a  relief  lo  the  Boldiers.  They 
fared  much  worse  during  peace,  when 
only  used  as  an  oruamcnt.  When  the 
king  took  a  ride,  the  Boldiera  had  to 
accompany  htm  iu  large  numbers  and 
in  pompous  array.  It  was  a.  brilliant 
show.  The  coach  itself,  though  it 
looked  Tcry  like  u  cage  in  our  menage- 
ries, waa,  neTertholesa,  eomething  ira- 
posing,  for  it  was  gilded  and  uphol- 
Btered  all  OTer,  and  it  moved  gravely 
and  majestically  along,  drawn  by  eight 
horses.  Within  sat  the  king;  without 
lode  on  horseback  the  dragoooa  and 
hussars,  certainly  not  to  prevent  the 
royal  beoat  of  prey  from  breaking  out, 
but  as  little  to  prohibit  the  subject- 
lambs  from  breaking  in ;  for,  indeed, 
these  lust  stood  humbly  bowing  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  When  the  king 
returned  home,  the  infantry  were  drawn 
tip  in  the  court-yard,  upon  the  Btaira, 
and  along  the  corridors,  presenting 
anas;  and  through  these  brilit^t  ranks 
ho  dragged  along  his  rheumatism  or 
his  gout,  his  waiting  vices  and  his  sleep- 
ing conscience.  Buch  a  military  ser- 
vice seems  not  difficult  to  perform ;  yet 
it  was  difficult  to  learn,  and  could  not 
be  acquired  without  almost  intolerable 
vexations.  The  officers  were  Ocrmans, 
and  perhaps  not  one  of  them  could 
speak  Danish.  At  all  events,  the  words 
of  cominaud  were  in  German.  The 
army,  l)eing  Danish  peasauts,  of  course 
did  not  understand  these  commands ; 
Deverthelcss,  if  they  were  mistaken,  the 
Botdii:ra  were  soundly  flogged.  To  be 
beaten  and  hosted,  drubbed  and  cudg- 
elled, was  the  soldior'a  natural  lot ;  for, 
indeed,  this  waa  the  only  language 
through  which  the  officer  could  make 
his  will  understood.  And  what  was  his 
will  1  It  was,  to  have  all  his  soldiers 
eiactly  alike  in  eiza  and  form.  The 
thick  were  to  be  laced  and  the  thin  to 
1)6  stuffed.    Those  who  had  no  heard. 


part  of  it  pulled  oot.  All  military  mat- 
ters were  pedantic,  aa  the  whole  mili- 
tary method  was  barbarous.  The  great- 
est injuries  and  cruelties  that  Heavea 
ever  looked  upon  have  perhaps  been 
committed  in  the  European  armies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  young  peasants  used 
every  possible  means  to  avoid  the  army. 
They  sometimes  cut  off  their  forcGngers, 
in  order  to  bo  incapable  of  using  arms, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  military  aer- 
vice.  Often,  ot  the  time  of  enlistment, 
the  lord  had  to  establish  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  banting  after  the  youth  of  lua 
tenantry.  They  would  disappear  from 
their  homes  and  flue  into  the  forests, 
But  the  lord  scoured  the  forest  'with 
rifle  and  bom,  with  huntsmen  and  doge, 
coursing  the  deserter  from  tree  to  tree, 
over  the  hills,  down  to  the  swamp, 
where  osoolly  he  w.is  taken,  sitting  in 
the  mud  up  to  the  neck,  and  with  *U 
the  doga  harking  around  him.  a 

The  military  duty,  however,  na  it  wavl 
called,  was  not  completed  by  on  actual 
service  of  eight  or  ten  years;  for  the 
peasant  waa  still  nominally  bound  by 
law  to  the  eamo  duty.  This,  however, 
waa  a  sort  of  imposition  in  behalf  of 
the  nobleman,  in  order  that  bis  ground 
might  l>e  cultivated.  When  the  serrice 
was  over,  the  peasant  had  to  return  to 
his  birthplace  and  remain  until  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  But  though  this 
command  was  issued  under  pretext  of 
a  military  duty,  the  real  cause  waa,  ney- 
erthcless,  the  miserable  system  of  gath- 
ering taxes.  The  peasants  paid  their 
taxes  not  to  a  royal  tax-gatherer,  but  to 
the  lord,  and  he  himself  was  tsx''free, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  security 
to  the  king  for  the  tenants'  taxes.  This, 
however,  he  could  not  be,  unless  the 
king,  on  his  part,  would  be  seairity  to 
the  lord  that  he  should  not  lack  tcn- 
auts.  nence  the  command  that  the 
young  peasant  should  go  back  to  his 
birthplace.  After  being  a  soldier,  be 
becamea  tenant ;  but  he  waa  only  blown 
from  the  thunder  into  the  lightning. 
Thraldom  was  now  his  condition,  and 


had  to  wear  a  false  one  ;  and  those  who     a  hundred  hindrances  were  placed  in 
htA  a  fun  beard,  to  hava  .the  greater     the  way  of  his  labor,    He  i 
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pelled  to  take  whatever  farm,  and  for 
whatever  rcat,  the  lord  chose  to  deug"- 
naie ;  and  the  rent  waa  to  be  paid  part- 
ly witU  money,  but  chiefly  with  labor. 
At  say  time  he  could  be  commanded  to 
go  to  the  manor  and  work  for  the  lord, 
when  be  had  instantuDcoasly  to  let  his 
own  work  wait,  if  he  would  not  rido 
the  wooden  horse.  This  was  a  board, 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  refractory 
tenant  waa  placed  astride  without  pil- 
lion, but  with  weiglitB  tied  to  bia  feet, 
and  from  which  he  often  dismounted  a 
cripple.  Thus,  he  could  seldom  get  his 
own  soil  tilled  or  his  own  crop  gathered 
in  due  time,  particularly  aa  he  bad  to 
wait  for  the  lithcr.  He  paid  the  tithe 
ia  kind,  and  had  to  let  the  crop  remain 
in  the  field  until  the  tithe-gatherer  had 
come  to  couDt  the  aheavea  and  take  a 
tenth  part.  Meanwhile,  the  grain  often 
sprouted  and  was  spoiled.  His  harvest 
waa  email  and  bad,  sufficing  perhaps  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family  upon,  but 
leaving  nothing  for  the  market ;  and  aa 
his  condition  was  thraldom,  ao  bis  life 
was  fltarvation.  If,  however,  some 
strenuous  and  iudustiious  tenant  hap- 
pened to  conquer  his  fate  so  as  to  gain 
a  little  surplus,  it  waa  none  the  better 
for  hiiu,  and  the  money  had  to  be  care- 
fully concealed,  bccouse,  if  the  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord,  the 
tenant  was  likely  to  be  robbed  by  him 
The  lord  could,  indeed,  seize  upon  the 
tenant's  property  without  violating  the 
law.  He  could  arbitrarily  increase  the 
rent ;  he  could,  without  any  possible 
protest,  remove  him  to  a  poorer  larm, 
and  could  enforce  his  demands  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  creditors,  even  with- 
out presenting  any  certificate  of  debt. 
Thua  robbery  was  legal,  if  the  lord  was 
the  robber  and  the  tenant  the  robbed  ; 
and  the  poor  peasant,  after  losing  the 
enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  lost, 
moreover,  the  right  of  accumulating 
wealth — yea,  of  having  property.  Was 
there  now  any  thing  left  for  him  to 
lose! 

But  why  did  he  not  rebel,  rather  than 
lose  all  in  such  a  manner  ?  Alas,  poor 
unfortunate !  To  endure  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Danish  nation,  perseverance 


their  virtue,  indolence  their  vice.  Tfae 
Danish  history,  through  the  last  five  or 
six  centuries,  presents  many  instances 
of  bold  defence,  but  none  of  brilliant 
assatUt ;  many  of  indomitable  will,  but 
none  of  impuleive  passion.  And  these 
poor  fellows,  moreover,  bad  grown  up 
in  the  conviction  that  all  waa  as  it 
ought  to  be;  that  life  on  earth  ought 
to  be  a  hell  to  them  and  a  paradise  to 
the  lord,  and  that  this  was  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  They  could  neither  read, 
write,  nor  cipher ;  and  as  to  religion, 
they  knew  Satan  better  than  God.  The 
minister  was  a  stout  theologian,  who  re- 
ceived the  office  from  the  nohlemaa's 
hands  by  marrying  his  predecessor'i 
widow.  He;  was  always  Teiy  busy  in 
bringing  accusations  of  heresy  againat 
the  neighboring  clergyman,  and  with 
writing  congratulatory  verses  to  bia 
patron ;  but  he  took  little  care  of  bis 
dock,  and  suffered  them  to  fetd  upon 
the  most  foolish  superstitions.  He  wa3 
often  a  sort  of  raallre  de  plaiiir  to  the 
lord  ;  and  while  the  minister  was  thus, 
in  a  great  measure-,  taken  up  with  ar- 
ranging the  amusements  at  the  manor, 
his  neglected  parishioners  sought  the 
witch  ibr  help  in  nil  spiritual  matters. 
The  witch  waa  not  only  the  peasant's 
physician,  hut  also  his  judge  and  his 
priest.  To  her  he  went,  if  any  tldng 
had  been  stulen,  that  she  might  detect 
and  punish  the  thief  by  her  sorcerf. 
To  her  he  brought  the  new-bom  little 
one  to  have  it  blessed  witb  a  sign,  lest 
the  elf  should  take  it  away  and  substi- 

deed,  bis  faith,  his  hope,  and  all  bis 
comfort ;  but  her  business  was  very 
dangerous  to  herself.  If  the  minister 
became  jealous,  and  waged  war  agidnet 
her,  there  could  be  no  terms  of  peace. 
The  old  hag  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  If  she  sank  to  the  bottom  and  was 
drowned,  she  was  declared  innocent  of 
sorcery,  and  buried  like  a  Christiftn 
woman ;  but  if  she  floated  on  the 
water,  she  was  deemed  able  to  do  m 
only  by  help  of  Satan  himself,  and  she 
was  burned  to  death.  If  once  occased 
of  sorcery,  water  or  fire  was  inevitably 
her  death ;  and  with  her  died  the  spir- 
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itual  matron  of  the  pariefa.  The  scbool- 
maaler  -naa  a  wi^ak  theologinn,  who  got 
his  employment  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
stewurd,  by  marrying  Iho  landlord'a 
chambermaid.  He  wna  a  man  of  wit, 
able  to  demonBtrate  that  the  earth  b-ba 
flat,  like  a  pancake ;  he  could  speak 
Latin  ftnd  make  altar-candles,  but  he 
never  taught  hia  pupils  ony  thing  worth 
learning.  He  wan  an  itinerant  teacher, 
and  did  not  tarry  in  one  place  longer 
than  three  or  fouc  days  at  a  time. 
When  be  reached  a  village,  he  gathered 
the  children  into  a  bam,  and  began  his 
instructions.  Standing  on  a  table  or 
barrel,  and  crying  out  the  -articles  and 
commaiKlmcnts  from  the  catechism, 
majestically  beating  time  wttb  a  snitcb, 
and  now  and  tben  anitnating  his  spirit 
by  a  dram  of  brandy,  he  made  the  chil- 
dren repeat  these  matters  over  and  over 
agnin.  At  laat,  getting  drunk,  blB  les- 
sons wonld  end.  Such  instmction,  even 
though  it  was  religious  instruction,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  memory  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  be  left  to  their  hearts  only 
his  own  eiamplt — an  example  of  drunk- 
enness. But  did  he  never  give  their 
intellect  any  thing  ?  Certainly.  6orae- 
times,  when  in  splendid  humor,  ho 
poured  out  his  wits,  cnnaistiug  of  a  pro 
cious  combination  of  sagacioua  ques- 
tions and  answers.  For  instance : 
"  Who  cried  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
all  living  on  the  earth  J  "— "  The  aaa  in 
Nooh'a  ark;  for  in  it  were  all  living 
beings  enclosed."  Or :  "  What  grows 
lai^er  by  subtracting  &om  it,  and  small- 
cc  by  adding  to  it?"— "A  pit-hole." 
The  worst  of  all,  however,  was,  that  the 
most  benevolent  teacher  of  man— life 
itself— could  teach  the  poor  peasant 
nothing.  Horace  has  said,  that  tho 
owner's  two  eyes  see  more  than  the  ser- 
vant's hundred— and  there  is  deep  truth 
in  these  few  words ;  for,  indeed,  if 
labor  is  to  be  not  a  dumb  drudgery, 
but  a  development  of  strength  and 
mind — if  one  is  to  work  stteouously 
and  with  prudence,  gaining  by  work- 
ing,  he  himself  must  be  tbc  possessor  of 
the  results  of  his  labors.  It  is  only  the 
enjoyment  of  Iho  froit  which  dignifies 
the  labor,  and  it  is  only  the  digtdfled 
vol..  Ti. — 21 


labor  which  develops  the  laborer, 
the  Danish  peasants,  in  tho  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  lived  only  b 
put  meat  into  the  nobleman's  pot. 
From  a.  lire  of  such  labor  nothing  b 
learned  but  to  steal  the  meat.  A  peo- 
ple thus  trained  are  not  fit  for  rebellion. 
If  they  are  good-natured,  they  will  only 
fluffer  and  degenerate. 

Yet,  ia  process  of  time,  a  feeling  of 
the  cruel  injustice  of  this  state  of  things 
"began  to  dawn  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society.    The  first  who  gave  pnbUc  ex- 
pression to  this  sentiment  was  a  poet — 
Louis   Holberg.     In    his  comedy  of 
Jeppe,  which  has  been  translated  into  J 
all  European  languages,  ho  has  par-  I 
trayed  to  the  life  the  Danish  pcasanti;  >i 
of  that  time.     He  drew  a  picture  of  tho 
■drunkenness,    indolence,    superstition, 
and  silliness  of  that  class,  with  such 
humor  nnd  wit  as  to  convulse  the  read- 
er with  laughter,  and  with  such  energy 
of  truth  as  to  make  him  shrink  before 
tho  naked  ugliness.     But  though  the 
likeness  has  by  no  means  been  flattered 
by  the  poet,  it  savors,  nevertheless,  of 
Eomething  not  directly  said,  like  Beau- 
marchais'  Figaro.    We  laugh  at  Jeppe, 
and  we  shrink  before  him,  but  we  take 
an  intcrrat  in  him.    Glimpses  of  strong  . 
common  sense  and  sound  feeling,  in  I 
connection  with  some  undcflnable  lov^  ' 
liness  of  mind,  prove  him  to  be  a  good- 
natured  man,  only  depraved  by  odious 
conditions.     He  touches  our  feeling  and 
excites  our  indignation  on  account  of 
his  social  position.    It  is  a  maBterpiece, 
and  it  was  fully  understood.    Upon  tlio 
-whole,  the  Europeans  have  a  talent  for 
catching  the  pith  of  a  drnma ;  and  the 
Eevolution  of  1830,  in  Paris,  ia  not  the    ' 
only  one  which  has  begun  in  the  thea-  \ 
ire. 

A  little  after  this  event,  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  became  tho  sobject  of 
snimatud  debates.  In  1770,  Denmark 
obtained  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It 
was,  later — in  1773— much  limited,  but 
the  debate  had  begun,  and  could  not 
he  kept  down.  The  facta  were  too 
etriking.  When  travelling  through  th« 
country,  one  would  meet  with  only 
painful  scenes.    The  dwellings  we 
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mins,  and  looked  more  like  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  straw  than  houses.  They 
were  so  low  that  the  inmates,  if  they 
wished  to  look  out,  ran  their  heads 
through  the  chimney  instead  of  through 
the  door ;  and  around  them  no  gardens 
or  firuit-trees  could  be  seen,  no  joy  or 
bustle  of  industry  be  heard.  The  chil- 
dren sat  silent,  leaning  their  heads 
against  the  wall,  and  dreaming  of  food ; 
and  close  by  stood  the  old  work-horse, 
dumb  and  sleepy,  and  eating  the  straw 
from  the  roof.  Only  the  ravens  croaked 
loudly  in  the  air  with  eager  desire. 
The  fields  were  in  a  like  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  meadows  and  low  grounds, 
undrained  of  the  water  rained  upon 
them,  grew  into  swamps ;  and  the  stag- 
nant pools  and  mud  infected  the  air 
with  malaria.  Forests,  groves,  and 
thickets  grew  up  unrestrained,  a  shel- 
ter to  beasts  of  prey  and  a  harbor  for 
large  herds  of  deer,  which  destroyed 
the  standing  com,  a  whole  county  often 
lying  uncultivated,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants roved  about  in  bands  as  beggars. 
Thus  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  if  not  im- 
proved, would  soon  ruin  the  whole  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  certain  new 
ideas  as  to  the  way  to  make  society 
happier,  emanating  from  Rousseau's  and 
Montesquieu's  writings,  and  from  the 
American  war  of  independence,  were 
spreading  over  all  Europe,  and  taking 
root  everywhere.  The  ancient  idea 
that  the  State  was  analogous  to  a 
household,  had  become  a  sentimental 
and  ridiculous  fogyism.  Men  began  to 
understand  that,  in  society,  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  corresponding 
duty,  and  no  duty  without  a  correspond- 
ing right.  It  seemed  not  impossible  to 
realize  this  scheme  in  Denmark,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  without  a  revolu- 


tion. It  was  possible  to  make  the  peas- 
ant a  free  man,  simply  by  transferring^ 
the  power' of  enlistment  from  the  hands 
of  the  lord  to  the  hands  of  the  king ; 
and  it  was  possible  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  lord  so  far  as  to  secure 
to  him  the  right  of  having  property,  by 
changing  the  tax-system,  and  establish* 
ing  the  relations  between  the  lord  and 
his  tenants  in  the  form  of  a  contract. 

This  was  done.  When  the  crown- 
prince  Frederick,  though  but  fourteen 
years  old,  took  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, in  1784,  his  father,  the  king,  be- 
ing imbecile,  he  appointed  a  committee 
of  intelligent  and  magnanimous  states- 
men to  regulate  all  matters  concerning 
the  peasantry.  Edicts  upon  edicts  were 
issued,  and,  as  they  had  all  been  well 
considered,  they  were  cautiously  but 
firmly-  enforced ;  and  the  whole  innova- 
tion was  consummated  without  any  tu- 
mult or  disorder  before  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years.  Soon  the  fruits  ap- 
peared. Houses  arose,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  arose  with  them. 
The  exportation  of  com  doubled  within 
ten  years,  and  the  taxes  could  be  dou- 
bled also,  for  the  country  was  bloom- 
ing. Where,  twenty  years  ago,  a  crowd 
of  dirty  little  ones  crawled  about  a 
drunken  father  and  a  scolding  mother, 
happy-faced  children  played  around 
their  respectable  parents,  or  listened  to 
the  mother  reading  the  Bible,  or  the 
father  telling  the  history  of  Christian 
IV.  Where,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
bondman  strolled  in  rags,  to  beg  and 
to  borrow,  the  tenant  rode  in  a  carriage 
with  his  family,  to  feast  in  the  grove. 
And  he  who,  in  3784,  had  sat  a  coward 
in  the  swamp,  in  1801,  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  fallen  upon  Copenhagen,  flew 
voluntarily  into  the  town  to  fight  for 
his  native  land. 
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YouNo  Tom  Collins,  law-student,  had 
jnst  come  into  a  strange  inheritance. 
He  sat  solitary  in  his  little  hoarding- 
house  room,  trying  to  realize  it. 

"  If  the  poor  child  hadn't  m^,"  he  said 
to  himself,  ^*  it  conld  go  and  apply  for 
admission  to  some  institution.  If  I  hadn't 
«f,  I  could ;  hut  Lord  I  that  is  not  the 
idea.    I  must  decide  what  I  am  to  do." 

Tom  had  solemnly  promised  to  care 
for  the  new-born  baby  of  his  only  sister, 
who  had  just  died. 

He  tried  to  meditate.  He  had  often 
before,  during  his  life,  made  the  same 
attempt,  but  had  never  to  any  extent 
succeeded.  He  did  not  seem  like  one 
born  to  take  things  into  very  serious 
consideration.  But  this  case  seemed  to 
require  it.  No  good  joke  came  to  the 
rescue.  Tom  really  had  never  in  his 
twenty-two  years  felt  such  an  awful 
sense  of  gloom.  His  natural  hilarity 
could  only  suggest  to  his  mind  the 
rather  poor  consolation  that  he  '^  had  at 
least  over  night  to  consider  on  the  busi- 


n 


ness. 

Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
on  the  door — an  occurrence  unusual 
enough  in  the  little  upper  room  where 
he  had  long  since  ceased  regarding  even 
the  bell-pull  as  a  resort  in  any  extremity, 
so  completely  was  he  accustomed  to  be 
let  alone. 

Before  Tom  could  respond  to  the 
knock  it  was  followed  by  a  cry  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  command,  such  as 
only  hungry  babies  know  how  to  emit. 

"Tve  fetched  the  poor  little  dear 
around,  sir !  "  remarked  a  woman  whose 
marvellous  rotundity  of  person  showed 
to  fine  advantage  as  she  waved  her 
screaming  parcel  as  though  it  were  in- 
cense wherewith  to  purify  Tom's  bache- 
lor-room. 

"  Good  Lord!  "  he  ejaculated. 

"You'd  ought  to  git  a  cow,''  said 
nurse,  still  brandishing  her  charge. 
"  There  I  there!  there !  It's  got  wind  this 


minute,  mixin'  milk.  Have  you  found  a 
nurse,  sir?    And  baby  wants  clothes." 

"  It's  got  on  too  many  clothes  now," 
said  Tom.  "I  think  that's  what  it's  cry- 
ing about ;  see  how  red  and  hot  it  is!  " 

Poor  inexperienced  Tom !  he  had  of- 
fended the  woman — cast  recklessly  over- 
board his  only  anchor! 

She  dropped  her  shrieking  charge 
upon  Tom's  bed,  and  started  towards 
the  door. 

"  Very  well,  sir!  "  she  said  solemnly, 
"  I  see  you  know  all  about  babies — I  may 
go!" 

**0h!  oh!"  gasped  Tom,  "do  not! 
In  the  name  of  mercy  do  not  I  It  shall 
have  clothes !  Why  do  you  say  I  want 
a  nurse  f  Are  not  you  one  ?  I  assure 
you  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
of  babies! — I  never  to  my  knowledge 
touched  one ! " 

Heal  despair  is  impressive.  The  wo- 
man was  mollified. 

* '  I  am,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  confi- 
dentially to  Tom,  "  a  *  monthly,'*  I  am 
willing  to  stay  with  you  while  I  can. 
But,  sir,  a  person  in  my  position  is  no 
dependence.  My  summons  may  come 
any  day  or  hour.  It's  impossible  to 
calculate.  Day  and  night  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  There  ain't  on  earth  to 
me  a  thing  so  inscrutable  as  this  impos- 
sibility of  calculating  when  we  shall  be 
sent  for.  I'll  work  for  you  while  I  can, 
sir,  but  when  my  call  comes,  no  earthly 
thing  can  keep  me." 

Tom  took  all  these  remarks  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  From  a  person  of 
Mrs.  Primmins'  robustness,  they  amazed 
him.  He  felt  a  vague  fear  lest,  as  ho 
mentally  expressed  it,  there  might  be 
"a  bee  in  the  old  lady's  bonnet." 

"  Oh !  cheer  up !  cheer  up.  Auntie," 
he  said,  ^'  you  look  hale  and  hearty. 
You've  overtired  yourself  with  my  poor 
sister.  If  you'll  stay  and  take  charge  of 
that  little  thing  for  me,  I'll  risk  yonr 
getting  a  ^  summons.' " 
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'^Tour  poor  aister  found  great  consola- 
tion in  yonr  promise  for  her  child," 
remarked  Mrs.  Primmins  pathetically. 
'^  It's  a  desperate  resort  leaving  a  baby 
to  a  youDg  man,  but  in  her  strait  she  was 
fain  to  catch  at  any  straw/' 

"Can  you,"  said  Tom,  looking  gloom- 
ily at  his  now  silent  prize  on  the  bed, 
"can  you  give  me  auy  advice?  You 
couldn't  have  waited  till  to-morrow 
before  bringing  it,  could  you? "  he  added 
half  reproachfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Primmins. 
"  Well  1  you're  no  aC'Count !  Now  let  me 
think." 

"  Do,  in  Heaven's  name,"  ejaculated 
Tom. 

Mrs.Primmins  placed  herarms  akimbo. 

Tom  fervently  prayed  for  light  on  the 
meditations. 

"I  have  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Primmins; 
**  Malviny's  got  to  take  it  I  " 

"Bless  your  dear  soul,"  responded 
Tom.  "  Malviny's  the  very  one  1  What 
a  talent  you  have  for  managing,  auntie 
dear  I " 

There  was  Tom,  his  very  self  I  He 
had  hit  on  exactly  the  right  compliment 
to  pay  the  old  nurse.  He  was  actually 
floating  through  life  on  this  instinct  he 
had  for  saying  the  most  pleasant  thing  to 
every  body.  Mrs.  Primmins  of  all  things 
desired  the  reputation  of  a  manoBuvrer, 
as  it  was,  of  coarse,  the  one  of  all  others 
that  she  did  not  deserve. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  chuckling,  "!<•«» 
manage.  Let  me  alone  I  And  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  I'll  go  there  with 
you.  N"ow,"  said  she,  seizing  her 
charge,  who  was  beginning  to  squirm, 
"  now  I'll  see  what's  to  be  got  out  of 
your  landlady." 

Winking  violently  with  first  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  she  started  to  go ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  solemnity,  she  rein- 
serted her  head  in  the  doorway. 

"If  I'm  summoned,"  she  said,  "it's 
above  all  else.  If  I'm  called,  I  must 
go,  day  or  night  1  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  much  puzzled, 
"  but  you  won't  be.  Auntie  1 "  As  the 
young  man  walked  abroad  to  get  his 
dinner,  ho  felt  impressed  with  an  almost 
mysterious  awe  of  the  old  nurse. 


"  To  think  of  living  always  with  death 
grinning  one  in  the  face  like  that,"  he 
muttered. 

In  the  night  Tom's  dream  of  peace 
was  again  dispelled. 

Another  knock  on  his  door. 

"  Am  I  under  a  ban  ? "  growled  Tom ; 
"  what's  the  matter  now  ? " 

"  I'm  called,"  said  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Primmins,  " my  summons  has  cornel  " 
•  "  Oh,  the  devil  I  "  cried  Tom,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  the  importance  of  conciliat- 
ing the  nurse.  "  Go  to  bed  I  Hold  on 
till  morning  I " 

In  the  morning  Tom',  who,  happy  fel- 
low I  always  slept  soundest  udder  a 
sense  of  depression,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  nine  o'clock.  He  found 
that  Mrs.  Primmins  had  actually  disap- 
peared for  parts  unknown.  In  the  arms 
of  his  hitherto  stern  landlady  he  found 
his  charge  nestling.  A  new  light — that 
of  love — was  beaming  in  the  solemn  -wo- 
man's eye, — ^^that  woman,  thought  Tom, 
who  would  see  any  one  of  her  boarders 
starve  and  rot  for  ten  cents  a-day  saved  I 
He  looked  at  his  little  responsibility 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost  a  suspicion 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  customary  to  shake 
the  head,  and  wonder  at  the  amazing 
Providence  that  sometimes  removes  a 
mother  and  throws  a  young  infant  upon 
the  charity  of.  others  I  Why  not  also 
consider  reverently  the  innate  instinct  of 
motherhood  that  rises  in  every  femalo 
heart  at  sight  of  a  baby  so  bereaved  I 

"  I  have  undertaken,"  said  the  land- 
lady, giving  Tom  a  smile  such  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  could  rest  on  Jier  features, 
"  I  have  undertaken  to  go  with  you  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Primmins'  niece,  Malvi- 
nyl" 

Several  hours  later,  Tom  Collins 
sprang  from  a  light  wagon  In  which  he 
had  driven  to  the  door  of  a  pretty  cot- 
tage. 

"  We  will  make  one  last  effort  by  in- 
quiring here,"  he  said  to  his  landlady, 
who  held  the  baby. 

With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  pushed* 
directly  through    into   the    little    rear 
kitchen.    There,  he  forgot  his  errand, 
forgot  every  thin;;  except  what  he  saw. 
A  young  girl,  plump,   neat,  and  rosy, 
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stood,  with  roGDd  arms  bared,  before  a 
table.  She  was  assiduously  ooonpied  in 
caressing,  with  her  white  hands,  little 
lumps  of  dough  into  shape.  Then  she 
placed  them  in  rows  in  a  big  black  pan. 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  see  Tom.  He, 
unreasoning,  impulsive  fellow,  forgot  his 
errand — forgot  everything,  in  short,  and 
began  envying  those  lumps  of  dough. 
He  felt  instinctively  that  he,  too,  pos- 
sessed a  great  capacity  for  being  moulded 
by  some  such  hands  as  those. 

Suddenly  she.  turned..  Such  a  dim- 
pling smile  I  such  rosy  embarrassment  t 
Tom,  great  black-haired,  jetty-eyed  giant 
that  he  was,  thought  this  little  plump 
blonde  an  angeL  Thought!  why,  he 
was  sure  of  it  I 

After  a  while  he  came  partially  to  his 
senses,  and  said,  **  I^m  looking  for  ono 
Malvina  Barker." 

'^  And  that  is  me,"  said  the  rosy  lips. 

"  Then  IVe  brought  you  a  baby,"  he 
said  abruptly. 

A  good  deal  of  astonishment,  can  be 
put  into  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  with- 
out spoiling,  them^^and  so  there; was. 
Fortunately,  at  this  point  the  landlady 
appeared,  and  so,  a  moment  later,  did 
Malvina's  mother,  called  up  from  the 
cellar  by  the  voices. 

Negotiations  were  soon  completed. 

Tom  again  in  his  little  room,  found  it 
the  loneliest,  dreariest  place  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  looked  upon. 

A  couple  of  days  later  he  concluded 
that  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to.  go. and 
inquire  after  his  little  charge.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  was 
seized  with  the  same  impression  again. 
Then  he  went  to  take  to  baby,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  that  the  moon  is  more 
distant  than  the  door-knob,  a  box  of 
geographical  blocks.  Then  he  went  to 
inquire  if  it  needed,  pocketrmoney ;  and 
he  told  Malvina  that  he  knew  she  was 
not  kept  awake  nights  with  it,  because 
her  eyes  were  so  bright. 

This  time  Malvina^s  mother  told  Tom 
that  of  course  they  were  very  plain  peo- 
ple, and  no  lit  associates  for  a  young 
^  gent "  like,  him,  but  that  if  he  wished  to 
stay,  there  was:  plenty  of  strawberries 
and  cream  for  tea.  . 


Tom  stayed,  and  after  tea  the  moon 
came  out.  Oh  I  that  wicked,  shameless 
moon !  Tom,  by  its  light,  told  Malvina 
right  out  that  her  eyes  were  bluer  than 
Heaven — her  lips  sweeter  than  roses — 
and  all  that^ 

When  they  parted,  Malvina  wont  to 
her  room  and  cried. 

What  could  such  a  perfect  king  of  a 
man  mean  by  talking  like  that  to  her? 
Of  course,  he  could  not  mean  to  marry  a 
little  school-mistress  only  home  on  a 
vacation  t  ^ 

Tom  acted  queerly,  too,  when  alone 
in  his  room.  He  took  a  pencil  and  pa- 
per, and  figured  and  calculated.  He 
made  a  list  of  all  the  little  properties  he 
possessed.  He  added  them  up  and  he 
added  them  down.  Then  he  set  down  a 
list  of  alHhe  things  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  money  upon  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  he  brought  out  a  book 
on  economy,  where  it  tells  how  a  man 
can  live  cheaper  with  a  frugal  wife  than 
he  can  alone.  He  was  astoni^ed  to  find 
that  book  so  intensely  interesting  I 

The  next  day  Tom  went  again  to  see 
the  baby.  In  fact,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
as  though  the  afternoon  never  would 
come.  He  had  more  waiting  to  do  at 
the  cottage,for  Malvina^s  mother  received 
him,  and  she  did  not  appear.  At  last  his 
impatience  spurred  him  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  see  her  again, 
young  man.  I  will  be  frank  with  you  and 
tell  the  truth  1  " 

"  Oh  I  Mrs.  Barker,"  cried  Tom. 

"She's  a  simple  child,  sir,  and  is  in 
danger  not  to  understand  that  attentions 
from  one  like  you  can  mean  nothing." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Barker,  you  mistake  me 
entirely.  I  must  see  her  this  once.  I 
must  indeed  I  If  she  sends  me  away,  I 
will  never  come  again." 

Tom  conquered.  When  he  explained  to  . 
Malvina  about  his  small  income  and  con- 
sulted with  her  about  its  sufliciency,  she 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
indeed  to  waste  such  heaps  of  money  on 
one.  He  should  have  sent  half  to  the 
heathen. 

Tom's  income  has  thus  for  held  oat 
better  than  when  he  was  single.  Young 
men,  try  it ! 
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SOOESTT  verws  INSANITY. 


On  the  10th  of  November,  1854 — as 
related  by  M.  Devergie  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris — a  young  man  aged  nine- 
teen, the  son  of  a  prominent  merchant 
of  fordeanx,  dined  with  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  mnoh  attached,  and  his 
stepmother,  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
gradually  increasing  aversion  for  several 
years. 

The  dinner  passed  without  any  nnn- 
snal  incidents  till  dessert,  when  young 
Julius  left  the  table  and  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room  to  warm  himself.  Not 
finding  a  fire  kindled,  he  went  to  his 
own  chamber,  took  his  fowling-piece  and 
started  ont  for  a  stroll  through  the  coun- 
try, as  was  his  custom.  He  had  not  left 
the  house,  however,  before  the  idea  of 
suicide,  which  had  haunted  his  mind  for 
several  weeks,  suddenly  recurred  to  him, 
and  was  as  suddenly  changed  into  the 
thought  of  killing  his  stepmother. 

Without  stopping  one  instant  he  threw 
aside  his  fowling-piece,  and  going  to  his 
brother's  room  took  two  pistols  which 
had  been  loaded  three  weeks.  He  had 
pistols  of  his  own  which  he  might  have 
taken,  and  which  had  been  charged  only 
the  day  before. 

He  descended  into  the  dining-room, 
approached  his  stepmother,  who  was  still 
at  the  table  with  his  father,  and  pointing 
a  pistol  at  her  head,  discharged  it  with 
instantly  fatal  effect. 

Madame  X.  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the 
young  man  recoiling,  rested  motionless 
against  the  wall.  His  father  rose  to 
seize  him,  but  a  temporary  feeling  of 
self-preservation  being  aroused  in  Julius, 
he  fled  across  the  kitchen,  through  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  domestics,  and  es- 
caped from  the  house,  crjing,  "  I  am  a 
madman,  an  idiot ;  I  have  killed  my  step- 
mother I" 

He  soon,  however,  changed  his  mind, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  commis- 


sary of  police,  to  whom  he  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime. 

Before  and  until  the  murder,  the  life 
of  this  young  man  had  been  exemplary. 
He  had  performed  his  duties  in  the  count- 
ing house  of  his  father  with  assiduity, 
and  was  an  excellent  son  and  brother. 
Though  rich,  he  had  studiously  avoided 
dissipation  of  every  kind. 

Such  were  the  obvious  features  of  the 
homicidal  act.  Julius  was  tried  before 
the  Imperial  Court  at  Pan.  Onlmeil, 
Tardien,  and  Devergie,  the  most  eminent 
alienists  in  France,  testified  in  favor  of 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
acquitted  on  that  ground. 

But  it  was  mainly  through  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  of  the  physicians  named 
that  this  result  was  brought  about.  In- 
stead of  confining  his  testimony  to  ab- 
stract theories,  Devergie  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  concomitant  circumstances  cf 
the  homicide,  the  antecedents  of  the  ac- 
cused, his  several  characteristics,  and  his 
conduct  subsequent  to  the  deed.  From 
the  inquiries  which  he  made  he  ascer* 
tained  that  the  young  man  had  among 
his  ancestors  a  maternal  uncle  who  had 
a  propensity  to  suicide,  and  who  died  in- 
sane ;  another  maternal  relative  who  had 
all  his  life  been  eccentric,  and  a  paternal 
aunt  who  had  actually  killed  herself. 

It  was  also  developed  that  the  accused 
had  always  been  subject  to  motiveless 
outbursts  of  passion.  One  day  he  struck 
a  servant  with  his  whip  for  not  being 
sufficiently  active  in  obeying  an  order, 
and  another  day  he  became  furiously 
angry  because  he  could  not  at  once  enter 
a  room  where  his  stepmother  was  taking 
a  both.  "  When  he  became  very  angry," 
said  one  of  the  witnesses,  *^  he  always 
seized  upon  something  or  some  one." 

He  had  also  been  contemplating  sui- 
cide, and  a  month  before  the  offence,  had 
given  his  views  at  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Dr.  Brunet.     He  was  taciturn 
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in  disposition,  and  avoided  the  compan- 
ionsbip  of  joang  men  of  his  own  age. 

Id  bis  own  account  of  the  act,  he  said : 

'^  When  I  ascended  to  mj  room  on  the 
day  of  the  crime,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
anj  thing.  I  should  not  have  gone  up- 
stairs if  I  had  found  a  fire  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. When  I  reached  my  room, 
having  no  evil  intentions,  the  notion  of 
suicide  pnssessed  me ;  then,  my  thoughts 
taking  another  direction,  I  threw  aside 
my  fowling-piece,  ran  to  my  brother's 
chamber,  armed  myself  with  two  pistols, 
and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  act- 
uated by  I  know  not  what  force  which 
dragged  me,  and  in  spite  of  myself.  If 
my  father  had  addressed  tome  one  word 
when  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  a 
single  word,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  I  should  not  have  killed  ray  step- 
mother." 

The  circumstances  of  the  act,  it  having 
been  committed  in  broad  daylight  in 
presence  of  his  father,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  delivered  himself  up  to  justice, 
were  also  adduced  as  tending  to  show  an 
absence  of  criminality. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  ha- 
tred lie  was  known  to  have  entertained 
for  his  stepmother;  and  this  was  argued 
by  the  prosecution  as  a  proof  that  the 
act  was  premeditated  and  malicious. 

As  I  have  said,  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted, but  public  opinion  was  very 
much  against  him,  so  much  so  that  he 
left  France  and  went  to  reside  in  Bel- 
gium. As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  th^ 
press,  conducted  as  it  too  frequently  is  by 
irresponsible  persons,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  mental  science,  raised 
a  furious  outcry  against  the  medical  ex- 
perts. They  were  accused  of  having  been 
actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  and  of 
having  let  loose  upon  society  a  monster 
of  iniquity,  whose  crime  should  have  been 
expiated  on  the  guillotine.  They  had 
simply  expounded  the  sciences  of  mental 
physiology  and  pathology  as  they  under- 
stood them,  but  with  nothing  like. the 
certainty  which  in  our  day  the  ophthal- 
moscope, the  dynamograph,  and  the 
Sdsthesiometer  give  to  similar  investiga- 
tions. They  had  arriyed  at  their  con- 
clusions solely  by  the   observatioa  of 


intellectual  phenomena  and  not  by  the 
employment  of  physical  means.  One 
great  source  of  positiveness  was  there- 
fore wanting. 

Now  for  the  sequel. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1859,  over 
five  years  after  the  homicide,  Julius  has- 
tily quitted  Brussels,  where  he  had  lived 
in  great  retirement,  'abandoned  his  fur- 
niture and  all  he  possessed,  and  reentered 
France  with  nothing  but  his  personal 
attire.  He  went  to  Bordeaux,  alighted 
at  a  hotel  and  passed  the  night  there, 
visiting  neither  hisfather  nor  his  brother, 
who  still  lived  in  the  city.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  purchased  a  brace  of  pistols,  hired 
a  cab,  was  driven  to  the  cemetery, 
and  at  his  request  was  conducted  to 
his  stepmother's  tomb.  He  then  sent 
away  his  guide,  knelt  down  on  the  grave, 
and  writing  several  sentences  in  his 
memorandum-book,  laid  this  on  the  mon- 
ument, and  then  with  one  of  his  pistols 
blew  out  his  brains.  Among  the  senten- 
ces traced  in  his  memorandum-book  was 
this:  *'I  wish  to  die  upon  the  tomb  of 
her  whom  I  have  so  much  loved  and  re- 
gretted." 

"How,"  asks  Devergie,  ^' shall  we  re- 
concile this  assertion,  made  at  the  mo- 
ment of  committing  suicide,  with  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
onuse  of  the  murder  was  the  deep  aver- 
sion that  the  young  man  had  nourished 
towards  his  stepmother  during  ten 
years? 

"Evidently  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  termination  of  his  life  by  suicide,  are 
the  work  of  a  lunatic.  Not  the  slightest 
doubt  can  now  be  felt  even  by  the  most 
prejudiced  concerning  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  of  the  Assize  Ooort  at  Pan, 
and  the  scientific  foresight  which  led  to 
tlrat  judgment." 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  drama  entitled 
Adrienne  Leconveur  was  being  acted  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Oelestins,  in  Lyons. 
It  was  about  half-past  eight  o^clock,  and 
the  curtain  had  risen  on  the  second  act 
of  the  play,  when  a  horrible  event  oc- 
curred which  threw  actors  and  audience 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  fright.    A 
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yonng  ladj  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  bj  a  man  who  sat  immediately  be- 
hind her.  Uttering  a  cry,  she  drew  the 
dagger  from  her  breast  and  fell  lifeless 
and  covered  with  blood  into  the  arms  of 
a  lady  near  her.  The  man  who  had 
killed  her  remained  standing  erect,  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his  man- 
ner perfectly  impassible.  The  husband 
of  the  young  lady,  ignorant  of  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  wound  his  wife  had  re- 
ceived, seized  the  assassin — "  What  have 
we  done  to  you,"  he  exclaimed,,  "that 
you .  should  commit  this  outrage?" 
"Nothing,"  answered  the  man,  "I  do 
not  even  know  you ;  I  am  a  miserable 
wretch— do  with  me  as  you  wish ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  escape."  He  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  without  opposing  the  least 
resistance  was  conducted  to  the  nearest 
police-station. 

The  young,  lady,  thus  murdered,  had 
only  been  married  a  few  mouths,  and  was 
visiting  Lyons  with  her  husband,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  at  Limoges. 

The  murderer  was  named  Antoine 
Emanuel  Jobard,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Dyon.  He 
was  but  twenty  years  old.  His  parent- 
age was  respectable,  and  his  education 
had  been  well  cared  for.  During  the 
four  years  he  had  lived  at  Dijon,  he  had, 
to  all  appearances,  conducted  himself 
welL  His  conduct,  nevertheless,  had  not 
been  exemplary. 

Soon  after  his  arrest  Jobard  was  vis- 
ited by  the  magistrate,  who  interrogated 
him  minutely  in  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  any  way  connected  with 
the  crime.  To  all  questions  he  replied 
calmly  and  respectfully,  without  evinc- 
ing the  least  emotion.  As  he  declared 
in  the  first  instance,  he  did  not  even 
know  his  victim ;  seated  behind  her  for 
an  instant  only,  he  had  not  seen  her  face. 
He  had  only  perceived  that  she  wore  a 
gray  silk  dress,  and  he  had  looked  at  her 
no  longer  than  was  sufiScient  for  him  to 
determine  where  to  strike.  "  I  have  killed 
her  to  be  killed  in  return ;  "  he  repeated 
many  times,  "  to  be  killed  after  I  have 
had  sufScient  time  for  repentance." 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  pious  family  in 
which  I  lived,"  he  continued,  "I  ob- 


served all  the  outward  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, but  I  was  at  heart  a  hypocrite.  I 
led  an  abandoned  and  depraved  life,  and 
yet  I  deceived  every  body  by  my  appar- 
ent devoutness.  I  became  disgusted 
with  myself^  but  had  not  the  strength  to 
abstain  from  the  shameful  vices  that  en- 
slaved me..  Not  being  able  to  change 
my  conduct,  I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my 
life.  I  could  not  think  of  suicide,  for 
that  cr^me  would  have  resulted  in  my  ap- 
pearing before  God  loaded  with  sins.  I 
therefore  determined  to  do  something 
which  would  cause  me  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  law.  I  would  thus  have 
a  sufficient  time  for  repentance,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  would  also  obtain, 
pardon  of  God  for  all  my  ofiences." 

He  then  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possi- 
ble in  obtaining  his  end.  He  had  not 
killed  a. depraved  person,  because  that 
would  have  sent  one  unprepared  for 
death  into  the  presence  of  God.  He  had 
thought  of  killing  a  priest  just  after  he 
had  celebrated  mass.  Accident  had  led 
him  to  Lyons  and  to  the  theatre.  Here 
the  victim  and  the  opportunity  were  at 
once  offered  him. 

When  asked  if  he  fully  comprehended 
the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he  replied  that 
he  did,  but  that  he  intended  to  repent. 

During  the  whole  course  of  "Jobard's 
interrogation  he  remained  perfectly  calm 
and  apparently  emotionless;  his  pulse 
was  not  accelerated  above  the  normal 
standard— beating  with  regularity  sixty- 
six  times  a  minute;  his  answers  were 
given  with  deliberation  and  exactness. 

The  following  day  he  was  confronted 
with  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  woman. 
On  his  way  to  the  hotel  he  expressed 
his  disinclination  for  this  ceremony,  de- 
claring that  it  was  useless  as  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  her.  In  going 
up  the  stairs  his  legs  gave  way  nnder 
him ;  ho  trembled  in  every  muscle,  and  a 
cold  sweat  broke  ont  on  his  body. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  the  corpse,  he 
exclaimed  that  he  did  not  recollect  the 
face ;  he  only  knew  that  the  wound  was 
where  he  intended  to  make  it.  At  the  same 
time  his  countenance  expressed  horror 
and  fright,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  weeping 
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and  in  a  state  of  extreme  proatnLtion. 
His  piil^  wa»  feeble,  intermittent,  and 
beating  riity-eight  times  ft  minnte. 

It  is  interestiiig  to  atuily  the  thongbls 
of  a  person  situated  oa  ivas  this  jouDg 
man,  who,  being  apparently  rational  on 
all  other  snbjeots,  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  powtr  in  regard  to  one  which  ho 
waa  nnable  to  resist.  The  report  given 
in  tlie  Cauua  Cilibru  is  full,  and  the  cna- 
torn  wliioh  prevails  in  France  of  fre- 
qnently  interrogating  a  criminal,  what- 
eTor  its  vfJiie  in  jiirisprndence,  ie  cer- 
t^nly  capable  of  jieldiDg  fruitful  reeu Its 
to  mental  ecience. 

Now  Jobard  begins  the  record  of  his 
mental  aberration  with  the  etatement 
that  lie  had  eontracted  many  grave  vices 
from  which  lie  was  powerless  to  absinin. 
He  assumes  the  impossibility  of  reforiD, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  conscious  that  he 
must  arrest  his  course  of  depravitj. 
Clearly,  if  those  premises  are  correct, 
there  is  bnt  one  alternative  left,  and 
that  is  death.  He  declares  this  with 
perfect  diatinctness ;  the  force  of  it  over- 
powers him ;  he  constantly  regrets  the 
necessity,  but  his  determination  does  not 
waver.  At  first  be  thinks  of  suicide,  but 
he  soon  rejects  this,  for  althongh  he 
might  repent  of  all  his  other  sins, 
the  act  of  Belf-deatruotion  is  a  crime  of 
BO  moch  magnitude  as  to  condemn  bia 
soul  to  everlasting  punish tnent,  and  from 
this  sin  he  would  have  ho  time  to  repent 

Then  the  idea  that  he  mast  commit  an 
act  which  would  forfeit  his  life  to  the 
state  toolc  possession  of  bis  mind.  For 
then,  no  matter  what  the  crime,  he 
would  have  ample  opportnuity  between 
the  period  of  its  commission  and  his 
execution  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
During  six  months  he  thought  almost 
continually  of  this  subject,  and  the  n»- 
eeuily  became  daily  more  apparent. 
He  must  die,  and  be  muet  kill  some  one 
in  order  to  die  with  safety  to  his  soul. 
"  I  wish,"  he  exclaimed  daring  one  of 
his  interrogations,  "that  I  oonld  Itnve 
been  condemned  to  death  for  some 
trifling  offence.  I  regret,  liaviog  been 
obliged  to  commit  mnrder.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary.    I  regret  this  necessity." 

On  tbe  18th  of  September  be  was 
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again  intorrogated.  lie  llion  declared 
that  he  bad  always  understood  that  bis 
crime  was  one  for  which  be  was  respon- 
sible both  to  God  and  man.  "  But,"  ha 
added,  "my  character  was  weak,  imprea- 
sionatile  and  changeable.  When  I  prayed, 
I  prayed  like  a  saint;  on  instant  after- 
wards sin  claimed  me,  and  I  delivered 
myself  without  resistance  to  my  false 
ideas.  As  to  tbe  liberty  of  acting  freely, 
I  was  free  certainly,  and  I  would  have 
stripped  bad  I  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  falsity  of  my  reosoning.  My  action 
was  criminal,  I  know,  and  I  went  on 
towards  it  without  reflection.  If  I  could 
have  tboQglit  correctly,  if  I  coulJ  hava 
confided  my  thongbta  to  some  one  and  j 
been  advised,  I  would  never  have  o 
mitted  the  deed."  Then  be  adiled, "  Th»  1 
oonrse  of  ray  ideas  i^  very  different  to-  1 
day  from  what  it  waa  yesterday.  To-day,  '( 
if  I  could  go  back,  I  would  not  do  what  ' 
I  have  done;  I  begin  to  see  thiags  dif- 
ferently." 

One  nigbt  while  in  prison  lie  had  tbe 
hnlluoi nation  that  Ilia  victim  appeared 
to  him.  He  complained  of  beadaobe, 
his  vision  was  confused,  thought  of 
every  kind  gave  him  pain  in  the  head, 
and  he  had  a  proliiae  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  after  which  be  felt  bettei'. 

Several  physicians  examined  him  be-  J 
fore  his  trial,  and,  as  is  nsoal  in  every  ■ 
ca^  which  admits  of  a  difference  of 
judgment,  and  as  always  will  be  till 
human  reason  becomes  infallible,  differ- 
ent opinions  were  formed  of  his  mental 
condition. 

Thus  one  of  tbe  physicians,  W.  Ma- 
gaud,  saw  in  Jobard  a  man  led  away  by 
a  violent  passion  which  he  had  allowed 
to  assume  a  goreming  infinence  over  his 
mind,  but  which  at  one  time  certainly 
he  might  have  controlled;  a  man  more- 
over who  had  bad  a  clear  idea  of  hia 
responsibiiity,  and  who  had  prepared 
with  intelligence  and  with  great  firm- 
ness of  will  all  the  details  of  his  crimi- 
nal ache  mo. 

The  others,  MM,  Groraior  auc 
nier,  arrived  at  an  entirely  oppoaite  oi 
elusion.     Taking  into  consideration  £ 
antecedents  of  Jobard's  life,  thecircotn-l 
Btancee  attending  the  commiEsiou  of  tha    j 
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mnrder,  bU  sabseqaent  ooDdoet,  ttnd  the 
pbjrical  and  m^-ntiil  pbenomena  exhibit- 
ed bj  bim  wliile  in  coofioemeDt,  thej 
expreflA^rd  the  opini  d  th^t  the  act  was 
committed  wbile  be  was  ssfTering  from 
an  attiick  of  homicidal  and  soicidal 
mania,  and  that  he  oogbt  not  to  be  held 
accooD table  for  a  violation  of  lair  per- 
petrated withoat  the  inflaence  of  bis 
natural  wiJL 

Dissatisfied  with  tbe^  contradictory 
▼iewa,  the  GoTernment  commissioned  Dr. 
Grensoal  V>  examine  the  prisoner,  and 
he  coincided  with  MM.  Gromier  and 
Tavemier. 

The  conclarions  of  these  three  pbj- 
sicians  were,  Ist,  That  at  the  moment  of 
oomiiiitting  the  marder  Jobard  was  suf- 
fering from  a  paroxysm  of  homicidal 
manra.  2d,  That  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  responsible  for  an  act  done 
withoat  the  participation  of  his  normal 
will.  8d,  But  as  thi<i  kind  of  insanity  is 
d.ingeroas  to  society,  society  has  the 
right  to  put  Jobard  in  such  a  position 
as  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  further  harm,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  be  placed  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. 

Nevertheless,  Jobard  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  murder  with  premeditation. 

The  trial  wa:*  long,  and  several  medi- 
cal witnesses,  including  those  mentioned, 
appeared  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
jury,  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  min- 
utes, came  into  court  with  a  verdict 
of  fzuilty  as  t<>  the  homicide  and  the  pre- 
meditation, but  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances. He  was  then  condemned  to 
imprii^onment  for  life  at  hard  labor. 

Considerable  sympathy  was  manifest- 
ed for  Jobard  throughout  France,  and 
even  the  Government  exhibited  an  ex- 
ceptional leniency  towards  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  delay  his  departure  for 
the  galleys,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  ostensibly  as  a  reward  for  good 
oondact,  was  permitted  to  open  a  small 
shop  and  sell  tobacco  and  little  articles 
of  various  kinds  to  the  convicts.  He 
remained,  however,  incapable  of  fixing 
his  attention,  and  still  continued  to  suf- 
fer from  pain  in  tho  head.  He  had  no 
fttrther  exacerbation  of  hb  malady. 


In  the  two  eases  the  particQlarB  of 
which  have  been  given,  the  pie*  of  in- 
sanity va«  urged  by  the  aocoaed  and 
considered,  thou^  with  difT^u^nt  resoItSy 
by  the  juries.  In  the  one  instance  there 
was  an  entire  acquittal  of  all  criminality ; 
in  the  other,  a  verdict  which  earned  with 
it  a  penalty  barely  leas  than  that  award- 
ed to  the  highest  degree  of  murder.  K 
the  first  was  right  and  just,  the  second 
was  wrong  and  unjn>t ;  for  Jobard  was 
certainly  as  insane  when  be  kiUed  the 
lady  in  the  theatre  as  was  Julius  when 
he  murdered  his  stepfuotber,  and  the 
history  of  the  case  much  more  fuDj 
supports  the  plea  made  in  extenuation 
of  bis  guilt.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  action  in  the  case  of  Julius  was  as 
inadequate  as  that  relative  to  Jobard 
was  severe,  and  that  both  should  have 
been  incarcerated  in  an  insane  asylum 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  And 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  objects  of  punishment  are — 

1st.  The  safety  of  society. 

2d.  The  reformation  of  the  individual 
who  has  offended  against  the  law. 

The  latter  is  usually  lost  sight  of  even 
in  the  most  civilized  communities,  or  else 
is  feebly  attempted,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

The  safety  of  society  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  in  two  ways : 

Ist.  By  the  effect  which  punishment 
has  upon  the  offending  individual  in 
intimidating  him,  in  causing  him  to  suf- 
fer mental  or  physical  pain  as  a  sort  of 
recompense  which  he  owes  to  society  for 
his  crime,  or  in  placing  him  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  ever  again  or  for  a  limited  period  to 
break  the  laws. 

2d.  By  the  example  which  is  afforded 
to  others  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
commit  crimes,  but  whose  vicious  incli- 
nations are  kept  in  check  by  the  cer- 
tainty or  probability  of  the  law  taking 
hold  of  them  should  they  pass  the  pre- 
scribed bounds. 

In  providing  for  its  safety,  society  has 
almost  invariably  carried  out  the  maxim 
of  securing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  has  tlierefore  to  a 
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great  extent  disregarded  the  natural 
rights  of  individaal  persons.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  certainly  nnjast  to  the  individ- 
ual to  punish  him  for  the  violation  of  a 
law  the  very  existence  of  which  is  un- 
known to  liim.  Society  does  not  oare 
for  this;  safety  for  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  majority  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  therefore  the  offender  is 
fined,  incarcerated,  or  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  his  crime,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  his  ignorance. 
And  this  it  does  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  violation  of  the 
law  as  to  act  upon  others  hy  the  force 
of  example  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of* 
criminals  by  a  plea  which  it  would  be 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  disprove. 

The  laws  which  formerly  prevailed 
extensively,  relative  to  attainder  of  blood 
for  certain  crimes,  and  which  still  exist 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  in  some 
countries,  were  likewise  unjust  to  indi- 
vidnals.  For  acts  of  high  treason,  not 
only  were  the  ofiTenders  themselves  put 
to  death,  but  all  their  kindred  within 
certain  degrees  were  killed  or  banished, 
with  forfeiture  of  estates ;  and  even  now, 
in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth— except  our  own — the  heirs  of  a 
traitor  who  is  punished  with  death  are 
deprived  of  the  property  which  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  would  have 
descended  to  them.  Individuals  are  thns 
punished  for  a  relation  wholly  beyond 
their  control,  in  order  that  treason  may 
be  ^^  made  odious  "  and  society  protected. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  from 
a  similar  point  of  view,  no  valid  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  against  the  punish- 
ment of  the  insane,  even  though  they  be 
morally  irresponsible  for  their  acts  by 
reason  of  delirium,  dementia,  or  morbid 
impulse.  It  is  reported  of  an  English 
judge  that  he  once  addressed  a  criminal 
in  these  words : 

"You  have  been  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  has  been  alleged 
in  your  defence  that  you  were  actuated 
by  an  irresistible  impulse.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  law  has  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  punish  you,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  my  duty  to  sentence  you  to  be 
hanged." 


In  reference  to  such  lunatics,  a  distin- 
guished French  magistrate  observed  to 
Hare,  an  eminent  alienist, ^^  lliase  men  are 
madmen  ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  cure  their 
mad  acts  in  the  Place  de  Grhe^ 

These  judicial  opinions  are  adduced 
not  as  meriting  full  approval,  but  merely 
to  show  how  selfishly  society  protects 
itself  even  against  insane  violators  of  its 
laws. 

The  existence  of  a  delusion  is  regarded 
in  law  as  evidence  of  insanity,  and  the 
fact  that  an  individual  accused  of  crime 
has  such  a  false  conception  of  his  mind, 
is  considered  a  valid  defence.  This  is 
doubtless  correct  practice  in  many  cases, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  an  act 
may  be  the  direct  and  logical  consequence 
of  a  delusion,  and  still  be  criminal.  For 
instance,  if  I  entertain  the  delusion  that 
a  certain  person  has  injured  me,  I  may 
be  insane,  but  even  if  I  am,  I  ought  to 
be  punished  if  I  kill  the  individual  who 
I  imagine  has  done  me  a  wrong. 

A  case  illustrative  of  the  view  here 
expressed  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  following  outline  of  the  circumstan- 
ces was  published  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Lancet, 

The  prisoner,  Oharles  Anderson,  was 
convicted  of  deliberately  taking  the  life 
of  James  Marchin,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Rahy  Castle^  on  her  homeward 
voyage  from  Penang.  The  ci  rcumstances 
of  the  case  were  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  The  prisoner,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1866,  shipped  in  the  vessel 
as  an  able  seaman  and  carpenter.  It  ap- 
peared that  during  the  voyage  he  gave 
many  indications  of  an  eccentric  though 
weak  intellect,  of  a  perfectly  harmless 
character.  The  deceased  was  a  mulatto. 
The  prisoner  regarded  him  with  appre- 
hension, and  was  said  to  be  under  the 
delusion  that  Marchin  was  a  Russian 
Finn.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  ex- 
traordinary superstition  among  sailors, 
that  the  presence  of  a  Russian  Finn  on 
board  a  vessel  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  vessel,  together  with 
the  loss  of  the  crew.  The  prisoner  be- 
lieved this.  He  was  frequently  heard  to 
mutter  to  himself  some  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, to  the  effect  that  he  could  not 
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go  on  in  this  way,  and  that  he  innst  kill 
the  Russian  Finn,  or  they  would  never 
get  to  London.  On  no  occasion  had  any 
personal  quarrel  arisen,  or  ill-feeling  heen 
manifested  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased.  Matters  continued  to  go  on  in 
the  same  manner,  the  delusion  of  the 
prisoner  being  well  known  to,  and  re- 
garded in  a  good-humored  spirit  by,  his 
shipmate?.  No  one  anticipated  the  ter- 
rible result  During  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  November  the  prisoner  had  to 
watch  on  deck,  and  when  free  to  act  and 
unobserved,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  bunk  where  the  unfortunate  deceased 
man  was  sleeping,  and  attacked  him  with 
acarpenter^s  axe,  inflictmg  five  desperate 
wounds  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  the 
efiTect  of  the  former  injuries  being  nearly 
to  sever  the  head  from  the  body.  The 
prisoner  was  immediately  suspected  as 
tlie  murderer.  He  was  seen  to  be  wash- 
ing blood  from  his  hands,  and  to  throw 
an  axo  overboard .  Ho  was  at  once  seized 
and  asked  how  he  had  come  to  murder 
his  comrade.  The  reply  he  made  was, 
that  *^  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  ship 
would  have  gone  on  the'  rocks,  and  they 
would  all  have  been  lost.^'  There  had 
been  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  blowing  at 
the  time,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
doubt  that  lie  had  committed  the  act  un- 
der the  impression  that  if  he  did  not  kill 
the  deceased,  both  .his  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  crew  would  be  endangered. 
Under  these  facts,  notwithstanding  the 
charge  of  the  learned  judge,  the  Baron 
Channell,  the  jury  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  ignoring  the 
suggestion  of  any  unsoundness  of  mind, 
and  therefore  withholding  from  the  ver- 
dict any  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  learned  judge  accompanied  the 
sentence  of  death  with  such  observations 
as  leave  little  doubt  relative  to  the  im- 
pression on  his  own  mind,  even  though 
lie  condemned  the  prisoner  according  to 
law.  He  observed,  "  that  the  jury  had 
found  themselves  coofipelled  to  convict 
the  prisoner  of  wilful  murder;  and  as  to 
the  act  itself,  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
committed  it.  The  defence  set  up  was, 
that  all  the  time  he  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion  which  compelled  him  to  commit 


the  crime,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  was  not  contended  that 
he  did  not  on  ordinary  occasions  fullj 
appreciate  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  it  was  said  that  lie  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  delusion  was  to  compel  him 
to  commit  the  act.  Tlie  jury  have  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  and  thej 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  justified,  under  the  circumstances, 
in  acquitting  him  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, and  it  therefore  became  his  duty 
to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  the  law 
for  the  crime  of  murder."  The  prisoner 
bowed  to  the  judge,  and  was  then  re- 
moved. 

The  sentence  of  Anderson  was  subse- 
quently, on  the  recommendation  of  sev- 
eral medical  gentlemen,  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  Ander- 
son's punishment  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  Delusions  such  as  his  do  not 
justify  homicide,  and  were  a  few  like 
him  severely  punished,  there  would  be 
less  superstition  and  fewer  delusions. 
While  death  is  the  penalty  for  murder, 
such  lunatics  as  Anderson  should  be  made 
to  suffer  it.  His  crime  was  deliberate 
and  premeditated,  and  the  fact  that  it 
originated  in  ignorance  and  false  intel- 
lectual processes,  though  it  may  lessen 
his  criminality,  does  not  make  it  any 
safer  for  society  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment. 

Again,  some  of  the  insane  are  such 
monsters  of  depravity  that  they  should 
be  slain,  upon  the  same  principle  that  we 
slay  wild  and  ferocious  beasts.  Such  a 
one  was  the  Alton  murderer.  On  a  fine 
afternoon  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  took 
a  walk  out  of  town.  He  saw  some  little 
girls  playing  in  a  field  near  the  road. 
One  of  them,  a  bright  and  lively  child, 
ho  persuaded  to  go  with  him  into  an  ad- 
joining hop-garden,  and  sent  the  others 
home  by  giving  them  s  )me  half-pence. 
Shortly  afterward  ho  was  seen  alone,  and 
he  returned  to  his  office  nnd  made  an  en- 
try in  his  diary.  The  little  girl  was 
missed;  her  parents  became  alarmed. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
was  last  seen  going  toward  the  hop-gar- 
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den,  and  on  searching  there,  her  body 
was  found  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  What 
she  underwent  before  the  butchery  could 
not  be  ascertained,  becanse  parts  of  her 
body  could  not  be  found  at  all.  Suspicion 
fell  on  the  lawyer^s  clerk,  and  he  was 
arrested.  His  desk  was  searched,  and  a 
diary  found,  in  which  was  this  newly- 
made  entry  :  "  Killed  a  little  girl ;  it  was 
fine  and  hot.*' 

The  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that 
a  near  relative  of  his  father  was  in  con- 
finement, suffering  from  homicidal  mania, 
and  that  his  father  had  also  been  insane. 
It  was  likewise  proved  by  many  witness- 
es that  the  prisoner  was  unlike  other 
people ;  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
melancholy,  during  which  he  would  weep 
without  evident  cause ;  that  his  conduct 
had  been  capricious,  and  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  watcli  him,  for  fear  that  he 
would  commit  suicide.  Taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  there  is 
more  tban  a  reasonable  probability  tbat 
this  wretch  was  insane.  But  the  jury 
disregarded  them ;  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  rendered,  and  he  was  executed. 

All  psychologists  recognize  the  force 
of  example.  A  man  commits  suicide  in 
some  unusual  manner,  and  straightway 
tills  becomes  tlie  prevailing  mode  of  ac- 
complishing self-destruction.  All  are 
likewise  familiar  with  the  principle  called 
tlio  **  force  of  suggestion."  An  individ- 
ual becomes  melancholic  from  an  exag- 
geration of  his  selfish  instincts.  His 
emotion  might  carry  him  no  farther,  till 
suddenly  he  hears  that  a  terrible  murder 
has  been  committed.  He  eagerly  reads 
the  details ;  ho  broods  over  all  the  minu- 
tiae, till  they  are  assimilated  to  his  own 
morbid  thoughts.  He  perhaps  learns 
that  the  perpetrator  is  insane,  and  will, 
thus,  probably  escape  punishment.  No- 
thing is  therefore  more  in  consonance 
with  his  ideas  than  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  the  snggestion  soon  ripens  into  a 
frightful  reality.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  such  murderers  will  be  punished, 
and  they  will  the  better  control  their 
morbid  impulses. 

That  many  of  the  insane  possess  great 
powers  of  self-control  is  well  known  to 
all  those  who  have  studied  the  various 


phases  of  mental  aberration.  The  in- 
fluence of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
by  no  means  nugatory,  and  a  discipline 
very  healthful  to  their  disordered  intel- 
lects or  emotions  can  be  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Every  superintendent 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  knows  that  many  of 
his  worst  patients  con  be  improved  in 
their  conduct,  mind,  and  character,  by 
being  rewarded  when  they  deserve  com- 
mendation, and  punished  when  they  have 
incurred  censure.  These  rewards  and 
punishments  not  only  influence  the  pa- 
tients directly  concerned,  but  are  under- 
stood and  commented  upon  by  many  of 
the  others. 

Kow  the  same  is  true  of  the  insane 
ontside  of  asylums — and  there  are  many 
such  who  pass  through  life  scarcely  sus- 
pected of  being  the  subjocts  of  mental 
aberration,  but  who  simply. wait  for  the 
exciting  cause  which  is  to  bring  their 
latent  susceptibilities  into  action.  Let 
them  understand  that  insanity  does  not 
license  an  individual  to  do  what  he 
pleases  without  punishment,  and  a  power 
is  brought  to  the  aid  of  their  wavering 
intellects  which  may  turn  the  scale  defi- 
nitely in  their  favor.  It  is  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  society,  therefore,  that  in- 
sane criminals  should  be  punished. 

Of  course,  the  punishments  should  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  character  of  the  insanity.  Without 
pretending  at  this  time  to  go  into  details, 
it  may  be  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  an  insane  person  who  commits 
murder  should  never  again  be  allowed  to 
go  at  large.  He  should  be  incarcerated 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  in  a  peni- 
tentiary asylum,  both  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting society  and  as  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  his  cure. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
medical  experts. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law. 
It  is  their  business  to  expound  the  science 
of  the  subject  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences either  to  the  prisoner  or  society. 
They  do  this  by  answering  questions 
that  are  put  to  them  on  the  witness- 
stand,  and  after  they  have  studied  the 
facts  or  alleged  facts  of  the  case.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  regards  their  opinions 
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in  the  matter  at  issne,  thej  are  based 
upon  testimony,  or  what  they  are  told 
by  counsel  is  testimony.  It  thus  fre- 
quently happens  that  experts  called  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  case  give  answers  that 
apparently  are  diametrically  opposite, 
and  this  not  becanse  there  is  any  essential 
difference  in  their  views,  but  because  the 
same  hypothetical  questions  are  not  put 
to  each.  The  way  to  avoid  this  great 
difficulty  is  for  the  hypothetical  questions 
which  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  facts 
to  be  put  by  the  court,  and  not  by  the 
lawyers ;  or  for  the  judge  rigidly  to  ex- 
clude statements  that  are  not  in  evidence. 
Again,  an  expert  gives  his  opinions 
after  having  devoted  time  and  labor  to 
the  study  of  the  science  and  circum- 
stances on  which  they  are  based.  His 
appearance  on  the  witness-stand  is 
therefore  but  a  small  part  of  his  labor. 


Oonrts  in  England,  in  California,  and  In 
Illinois,  have  distinctly  recognized  the 
right  of  experts  to  compensation    far 
greater  than  ordinary  witness-fees,  and 
have  ordered  the  payment  of  satisfactory 
sums.    Medical  experts  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  testify  to  all  facU  within  their 
knowledge  when  called  on  eo  to  do.   Bat 
their  opinions  are  their  capital,  just  as 
opinions  are  a  lawyer^s  or  judge^s  capi- 
tal, and  neither  society  nor  individuals 
have  a  right  to  take  them  by  force.    A 
great  deal  of  unwarrantable  criticism  on 
this  i>oiot  has  recently  been  indulged  in 
by  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  press. 
However,  when  a  prominent  case  comes 
into  court— one  which  involves  much 
popular  feeling,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  losing  side  spares  neither  Judge, 
jury,  counsel,  nor  experts  in  their  unjust 
attempts  to  manufacture  public  opinion* 
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TUB  TAMPTBE  OF  BUBOPE. 

Of  course,  there  is  but  one  question 
for  comment  this  month,  and  that  is 
the  infamous  war  which  the  French 
Mephistopheles  has  managed  to  stir  up 
between  the  two  leading  Christian 
nations  of  Europe.  A  mure  needless, 
causeless,  heartless,  unprincipled  war 
was  never  precipitated  by  human  ambi- 
tion and  wickedness  upon  innocent 
nations.  It  is  absolutely  without  a 
decent  pretext ;  the  nominal  justification 
of  it  put  forth  by  the  principal  insti- 
gator,— the  choice  of  a  Hohenzollern 
for  the  Spanish  throne, — ^has  no  more 
substance  in  it  than  the  complaint  of  the 
wolf  against  the  lamb  for  muddling  the 
water  below  him.  Even  if  Prussia  had 
directly  countenanced  and  promoted 
that  sdution  of  thp  Spanish  difficulty, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people, 
it  was  no  business  of  France,  whose 
ruler  has  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  auto- 
nomy of  each  people.  But  Prussia  dis- 
claimed all  pretension  of  mixing  in 
Spanish  affairs  as  soon  as  it  was  signal- 
led that  her  act  would  give  offence.  Yet 
the  war  was  none  the  less  proclaimed 


and  prosecuted.    Napoleon  was  bent  on 
war,  and  he  made  war  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  own  will.     Knowing 
that  the  French  people  were  jealous  of 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  Prussia, 
and  knowing  that  a  successful  war  would 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  his  dy- 
nasty, he  took  advantage  of  that  popular 
jealousy  in  order  to  compass  his  own 
ends.    He  has  called  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  to  the  field ;  he  has 
excited  tho  bad  passions  of  Europe ;  he 
has  imperilled  the  prosperity  and  peace 
of  the  world,  that  he  might  snatch,  from 
success,  the  imperial  crown  for  his  son. 
No  considerations  of  the  awful  interests 
involved,  no  regards  for  the  lives  of  men, 
no  Christian  principles,  no  humanities, 
withhold  him  for  a  moment  from  tho 
desperate  game  which  he  has  determined 
to  play.    A  gambler  from  the  outset^ 
a  perjurer  and  a  murderer,  he  carries 
the  motives  and  the  methods  of   his 
original    cowp  d'etat   into  tho    politics 
of  the  world.    Let  us  hope,  as  a  recom- 
pense, that  the  world  will  at  length  dis- 
cover the  magnitude  of  his  meanness 
and  malignity.    The  disclosures  made  as 
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to  the  secret  treaties  ongbt  to  open  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  to  the  real  character 
of  this  imperial  Jack  Sheppard.  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy, 
— all  onght  to  see  tbat  in  him  they  have 
their  worst  enemy, — an  enemy  ready  for 
any  foul  scheme  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  execrable  means.  That  gallant  and 
noble  nation,  upon  whose  liberties  he  has 
sat  like  an  incubus  for  twenty  years, 
ought  to  shake  berself  free  of  the  gigan- 
tic oppression.  The  United  States,  which 
he  would  have  throttled  to  death  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
union  and  liberty,  should  regard  him 
only  with  loathing  and  hate.  The  most 
stupendous  of  public  criminals — the 
shabbiest  of  private  intriguers — the 
most  monstrous  of  egotists, — tbe  whole 
race  of  man  should  vomit  hira  forth  as 
its  greatest  opprobrium  and  pest  What 
is  to  come  of  the  war,  no  man  as  yet 
knows;  but  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  prestige  of  the  treacher- 
ous and  blood-thirsty  Bonapartes,  it  will 
perhaps  be  worth  the  temporary  miseries 
it  will  cost. 

A  FLAGUE  OF  FBOGS. 

Miss  Cobbe,  in  her  *' Ethical  and 
Social  Studies,"  complains  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  biographers  of 
eminent  persons  often  detail  the  most 
secret  actions  of  life.  She  argues  that 
while  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  sub- 
served by  this  minuteness  of  inquiry, 
another  far  more  important  cause, — that 
of  reverence  for  the  privacy  of  the 
human  soul, — is  outraged.  "  The  man's 
most  secret  life,"  she  says,  "  his  most 
private  memoranda,  his  letters  written 
in  the  haste  of  passion  or  remorse  to 
his  closest  intimates,  are  violated  and 
thrown  open  to  the  world.  The  public 
have  got  the  truth ;  but  they  have  lost 
something  almost  equally  precious, — the 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  heart's  and 
souPs  secrets.  Or,  rather,  we  may  say 
that  a  special  and  individual  truth  has 
been  insured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  uni- 
versal principle  of  truthfulness  and  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  whereby 
we  trust  each  other  with  things  sacred." 
But  if  there  is  ground  for  a  complaint 


of  this  kind,  how  shall  we  measure  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  a  community  by 
the  habit,  now  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent,  of  turning  every  thing 
of  private  life  into  food  for  the  news- 
papers ?  It  would  seem  as  if  no  privacy 
were  possible  any  more,  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  families.  Let  any  event  occur 
to  bring  a  person  in  any  degree  before 
the  public,  and  instantly  he  is  converted 
into  a  sort  of  public  property  or  show. 
Whatever  concerns  him,  his  past  life,  his 
domestic  relations,  his  interior  thoughts, 
are  made  the  subjects  of  curiosity  and 
of  exposition.  The  reporters  swarm 
about  him  as  the  files  in  summer  about 
a  piece  of  carrion.  They  are  more  nume- 
rous, persecuting,  and  pestiferous  than 
the  tax-gatherers  of  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  They  insist  not 
only  upon  entering  his  house,  question- 
ing his  servants,  looking  into  his  clos- 
ets, rifling  his  drawers,  and  feeling  his 
pockets,  but  they  put  him  through  a 
series  of  cross-examinations,  as  if  he 
were  a  criminal  upon  the  stand,  or  a 
victim  of  the  inquisition.  If  he  refuses 
to  respond,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing himself  caricatured  or  vilified  in 
the  next  day's  edition  of  a  morning 
print ;  and  if  he  is  placable  and  com- 
municative, he  finds  his  confessions 
tricked  out  with  all  manner  of  exag- 
geration and  embellishment.  The  frogs 
in  the  kneading-troughs  of  the  Egjrp- 
tians  could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater 
nuisance  than  these  Bohemians  are  get- 
ting to  be;  but  sometimes  they  are 
more  than  a  mere  annoyance, — ^they  be- 
come defamers  and  assassins  of  charac- 
ter. They  do  not  scruple  to  insinuate 
or  to  proclaim  openly  charges  that  un- 
justly blast  the  reputations  of  innocent 
men  and  women,  or  which,  when  they 
are  not  wholly  unfounded,  inflict  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  anguish.  Surely, 
the  editors  of  our  journals  ought  to 
have  self-respect  enough  to  prevent  this 
abuse  from  going  any  further. 

THE  OLDBN  TIMES. 

No  doubt  our  Right- Reverend  corre- 
spondent, who  writes  so  interesting  an 
account  of  the  ancient  ways  of  New 
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York  society,  believes  those  times  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  present.  Bat  the 
actual  generation  will  scarcely  share  in 
his  opinion.  The  patriarchal  forms  of 
social  life  had  their  advantages  and 
their  charms,  but  they  had  also  their 
evils  and  miseries.  For  the  patriarchs 
themselves,  or  the  leading  families,  who 
possessed  wealth,  culture,  refinement, 
easy  and  courteous  manners,  and  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  agreeable  inter- 
course, it  was  doubtless  very  pleasant ; 
but  for  the  common  sort,  for  the  work- 
ing-people, the  servants,  the  slaves,  we 
hardly  think  it  so  pleasant.  Then,  as 
now,  they  had  to  toil,  but  to  toil  with- 
out the  conveniences  and  the  comforts 
and  the  hopes  of  rising  which  relieve 
the  strain  in  our  modem  societies.  Be- 
sides, in  all  cases,  we  look  at  the  past, 
as  we  do  at  the  remote,  with  some  de- 
gree of  illusion.  We  see  its  salient  and 
prominent  features  only,  its  general 
characteristics,  and  not  its  details, 
which  are  often  ugly  and  harsh  and 
repulsive.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the 
vigor  of  his  poetic  imagination,  con- 
trived to  invest  even  feudalism  with  a 
most  attractive  garb ;  he  got  us  in  love 
with  knights  and  barons  and  tourna- 
ments and  minstrels;  but  the  readers 
of  history  know  that  the  feudal  times, 
in  spite  of  their  pomp  and  color  and 
blazon,  were  the  most  awfully  wretch- 
ed times  for  the  debased  and  ignorant 
masses  that  the  world  ever  saw.  They 
were  times  of  universal  rapine,  blood- 
shed, cruelty,  superstition,  famine,  and 
want.  So  our  colonial  societies  may  be 
made  to  take  on  a  charming  simplicity 
and  heartiness  and  decorum ;  but  when 
we  come  to  look  closer  into  them,  as  we 
are  able  to  do  now  and  then  by  private 
letters,  &c.  &c.,  we  see  them  every  whit 
as  full  of  sufTering  and  wrong  as  the 
present  times,  with  infinitely  more 
coarseness.  As  society  grows  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  the  lower  sort,  that  is,  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  sort,  come  more 
and  more  to  the  top  ;  they  give  a  tone 
to  the  prevailing  manners ;  vulgarity  of 
speech  and  bearing  is  more  conspicuous ; 
but  all  the  while  civilization  is  diffus- 
ing itself  and  spreading.    If  there  are 


fewer  thoroughly  educated  meoy  there 
are  more  who  have  some  .  edacatioii ; 
and  if  there  are  fewer  real  gentlemen, 
there  are  more  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  .what  good  manners  are.  In  the 
older  and  earlier  times,  one  man  in  a 
thousand  may  have  been  a  model  for 
the  Christian  and  the  scholar ;  but  now 
it  is  the  thousand  who  are  undergoing 
a  transition,  not  into  models,  but  into  a 
better  state.  The  light  whicb  touches 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps  may  be  a 
purer  and  brighter  light  tban  that 
which  is  mingled  with  the  vapors  of 
the  vales;  but  the  latter  is  still  light, 
which  will  gradually  purify  itself  from 
miasmas  and  mists,  and  yet  shine  with  a 
beautiful  radiance;  The  civiliaEation  of 
a  community  is  to  be  measured  not 
alone  by  the  degrees  of  altitude,  but  by 
the  degrees  of  latitude;  not  by  the 
scattered  elevations  to  which  it  has 
climbed,  but  by  the  broadness  of  the 
fields  over  which  it  has  been  diffused. 

PTTBLIO  PABKS  AND  Tn£  ENLABOBME29T  OV 

TOWNS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sen- 
sible papers  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  was  that 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmstead  on  Public 
Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of  Towns, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet.  It  is  fall  of 
suggestion  and  sound  thought,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  experience  operating 
upon  a  vigorous  brain  and  a  noble  heart. 
Mr.  Olmstead  begins  by  referring  to  the 
almost  irresistible  tendency  of  popula- 
tion in  all  countries  to  gather  into 
towns.  The  time  was  when  the  best 
sort  of  people  liked  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rural  gentry  were  not  only 
the  most  cultivated,  but  the  ruling  class. 
Even  in  England,  which  has  so  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  snug  country 
homes,  and  beautiful  estates,  on  which 
the  owners  resided  all  the  year  round, 
maintaining  a  hospitable  cheer,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  amusements  of  field  and 
hall,  people  are  rushing  to  the  cities. 
Our  farmers^  sons  and  daughters  are  not 
happy  unless  they  have  the  prosipect  bo- 
fore  them  of  ultimately  settling  in  town. 
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The  former  want  to  become  mcrcbants 
or  shopkeepers,  in  order  to  participate 
in  urban  enjoyments,  and  the  latter 
dream  of  nothing  but  city  fashions,  city 
delights,  city  beaux.  London  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, as  Paris  has  Ion?  been  the  heart  of 
France.  Glasgow  grows  six  times  faster 
than  the  rest  of  Scotland,  Berlin  twice 
as  fast  as  the  rest  of  Prussia,  and  Dublin 
hold)  its  own  while  Ireland  depopulates. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  questions,  how  the 
people  of  tkc  towns  can  be  made  most 
comfortable,  most  healthful,  most  re- 
fined, in  a  word,  most  civilized.  Mr. 
Olmstead's  answer  is,  by  the  proper 
regulation  and  planting  of  the  streets, 
and  the  multiplication  of  parks  which 
will  admit  of  all  kinds  of  neighborly 
recreation.  Nor,  in  our  opinion,  does 
he  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
means.  The  gregarious  instincts  of  hu- 
man beings  are  nowhere  so  safely,  har- 
moniously, innocently,  beneficially  gra- 
tified, as  in  the  free,  open-air  assembla- 
ges of  well  planned  and  well-regulated 
parks. 

We  New  Yorkers,  who  have  felt  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  the  Central  Park, 
will  commend  with  all  our  hearts  to  the 
residents  of  smaller  cities  the  wise  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Olrastead,  than  whom  no 
man  in  the  nation  is  more  competent  to 
give  advice  on  the  subject. 

ItUKAL  NBIGHDOBnOODS. 

TVe  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
country  is  going  to  be  wholly  deserted 
for  the  cities ;  on  the  contrary,  wo 
think  that  by  means  of  a  park-like 
arrangement,  rural  neighborhoods  may 
be  made  as  attractive  as  any  towns. 
The  great  drawback  of  country  life, 
now,  is  its  solitariness,  or  the  want  of 
those  conveniences  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  larger  aggregations  of 
families.  The  farmer  and  his  family 
are  comparatively  isolated,  or,  if  they 
have  neighbors,  they  are  so  remote  as 
to  be  of  little  use  as  society.  Each 
house  must  sufi&ce  for  itself,  not  only 
ridsing  its  own  supplies,  but  furnishiDg 
its  own  recreations  and  amusements. 
VOL.  VI. — 22 


If  teachers  for  the  children  are  wanted, 
they  can  only  be  had  at  great  expense. 
Men  o*^"  wealth  even,  who  retire  into  the 
country,  very  soon  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  comforts  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  of  ordinary  hu- 
maa  intercourse  often,  and  are  glad  to 
hurry  away  to  the  watering  places  in 
summer  and  to  return  to  the  cities  in 
winter.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  some 
sort  of  united  settlement,  where  the 
lands,  though  not  owned  in  common, 
may  yet  be  laid  out  in  common,  and 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  families  will 
be  joined  together  to  command  a  good 
market,  good  mechanics,  good  teach- 
ers, and  an  adcqu^ite  social  intercourse. 
We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  of  these 
settlements,  not  for  from  this  city, 
where  all  the  advantages  of  both  town 
and  city  life  are  combined  to  a  surprising 
degree.  The  residents  have  their  sep- 
arate houses  and  patches  of  ground, 
but  a  common  park  to  ride  and  walk 
in,'  plentiful  supplies,  good  society,  a 
fr^uency  of  amusements,  and,  in  short, 
such  attractions,  that  instead  of  going  to 
Newport  or  Saratoga  in  the  hot  months, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  or  the  Everett  in  the 
winter,  they  stay  all  the  year  round 
in  their  own  homes.  Such  rural  parks, 
if  more  generally  established,  would 
counteract  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
in  towns,  and  lend  a  charm  to  country 
life  which,  to  the  greater  part  of  people, 
it  has  not  now.  To  ruralize  the  cities, 
as  Mr.  Olmstead  proposes,  by  shade-trees 
and  public  grounds,  and  urbanize  the 
country  by  contiguous  buildings  and  the 
clustering  of  estates,  are  at  this  time 
the  supreme  dnideraia  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization ;  and  without  them,  it  appears- 
to  us,  both  city  and  country  will  degen- 
erate. 

APABT^iE:ST  HOUSES. 

What  our  correspondent  says  of  the 
scheme  of  building  houses  in  flats  has 
a  good  deal  of  practical  sense  in  it,  and 
his  suggestions  will  be  heeded  by  capital- 
ists who,  like  Mr.  Stuyvesant  and  Mr. 
Livermore,  will  undertake  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system.  But  one  form 
in  which  "apartments"  are  likely  to 
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come  up  he  Las  not  yet  maturely  con- 
sidered. It  is  that  in  -wliicli  a  number  of 
families  unite  to  put  up  a  common  edi- 
fice, and  conduct,  on  the  joint-stock 
principle,  a  kiod  of  combined  household. 
No  one  who  has  thought  of  the  subject 
will  for  a  moment  doubt  the  practica- 
bility, the  economy,  and  tbe  convenience 
of  such  a  union.  Families  may  codper- 
rate  in  their  expenses  in  a  way  which 
will  be  a  great  saving  to  each,  while  it 
procures  for  ull  the  luxuries  of  a  large 
establishment.  The  success  of  the  club- 
system  for  bachelors  has  been  demon- 
strated in  all  the  large  cities  abroad,  and 
even  in  our  own  city,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  club  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  families,  without  in  the  least 
infringing  on  their  privacy.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, indeed,  have  already  devised 
such  a  system,  have  procured  their 
architectural  plans,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  organization  of  a  company ; 
and  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
arrives, — if  such  a  consummation  ever 
comes — will  bring  their  scheme  beftre 
the  public. 

DISBAELI  AGAIN. 

"We  published  in  our  July  number  an 
article  entitled  "Disraeli  as  Statesman 
and  Novelist,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bundy, 
which  contained  as  few  errors  of  fact  as 
most  magazine  contributions  of  a  bio- 
graphical sort.  These  errors  we  cor- 
rect, at  the  instance  of  the  author  of  the 
article  mentioned,  and  are  as  follows : 

1st.  That  Iraac  Disraeli,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  was  a  foreigner  in  Eng- 
land. The  former  was  born  in  England 
in  1765,  and  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  who  was  a  Venetian 
merchant,  came  over  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  George  11,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  family.  2d.  That  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Repre- 
sentation," a  daily  paper   founded  by 


some  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  Althoogh 
this  circumstance  is  narrated  as  a  fact 
in  the  **  American  Cyclopedia,"  we 
now  learn  that  the  statement  is  erro- 
neous. Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  boy,  and 
wholly  unknown,  at  the  time  this  short- 
lived paper  was  started,  dd.  That  Mr. 
Disraeli  believed  "  in  the  success  of  the 
rebellion."  This  was  not  the  case,  and 
there  was  a  prevalent  impression  in  this 
country  at  the  time  to  this  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  private  sympathies,  both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  held 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  consequence 
of  this  opinion  was  that  the  Tory  party, 
during  our  war,  never  made  any  demon- 
stration, as  a  party^  in  favor  of  tl^e 
South,  although  isolated  Tories,  as  well 
as  isolated  Liberals,  did.  We  make 
these  corrections  without  comment,  as 
due  to  the  truth  of  history. 

anotheh  plan  fob  bboadwat. 

If  Broadway  is  to  be  given  up  to  a 
railroad,  the  best  plan  for  one  yet  pro- 
posed is  that  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Mor- 
gan, of  which  we  published  a  view  last 
month.  It  seems  to  us  to  combine  more 
advantages,  with  fewer  disadvantages, 
than  any  other  that  we  have  studied. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  pro- 
poses a  sort  of  iron  gothic  arch,  to  be 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  and  supporting  a  platform  on 
which  the  cars  are  to  run.  The  prac- 
ticability of  it  will  be  confessed  by  any 
competent  engineer,  while  its  superior- 
ity to  other  plans  consists  in  this,  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  street 
traffic  below,  will  not  obstruct  access  to 
the  stores  already  built,  and  will  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates,  some  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  less  than  the  under- 
ground plan.  Besides,  as  a  structure  it 
will  be  ornamental,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  things  of  tbe  kind. 
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Enolibh  Fiction  is  more  largely  in- 
debted to  Charles  Dickens  than  to  any 
novelist  of  the  centnry,  for  more  than 
any  other  novelisi  he  brought  it  home 
to  *^  the  bosoms  nnd  business  of  men." 
Before  liis  time  fiction  occupied  itself 
\vith  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great, 
not  necessarily  royal  personages,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  but  those  who  move 
in  the  upper  walks  of  society ;  but  he 
came  and  changed  all  that,  effecting  a 
Revolution  without  parallel  in  the  world 
of  letters.  He  saw,  like  Shakespeare, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  humanity  be- 
neath his  notice, — nothing  too  low  for 
his  art,  except  unmitigated  wickednesst, 
which  happily  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
"Whatever  concerned  man  interested 
him,  as  it  did  Shakespeare,  particularly 
whatever  concerned  man  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  whence  he  drew  his  most 
adtiiii-ed  f^reations.  His  sympathies  were 
avi-rted  from  high  life,  so  called,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  or  only  so  much 
as  ennbled  him  to  caricature  it,  but  they 
overflowed  in  all  o  her  direction?,  rejoic- 
ing to  expend  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

'*  IIo  t:m^M  tho  virtues  first  and  lost ; 

ITo  taught  us  manhood  more  and  more ; 
Tlie  simple  coumgo  thatstanda  fiiat— 

Tho  paticnco  of  the  poor : 
Love  for  all  creatures,  great  and  email. 
And  trust  in  Something  Over  All.** 

The  very  quality,  however,  wliich 
made  Dickens  what  he  was,  and  which 
gave  him  such  power  oyer  us,  was  the 
one  quality  above  all  others  which 
needed  the  most  careful  watching;  for 
strength  pushed  to  excess  always  ends  in 
weakness.  As  long  as  Dickens  was 
content  to  draw  character  he  was  strong ; 
as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  correct 
abuses,  he  was  weak.  He  was  by  nature 
a  novelist,  not  a  jurist,  a  political  econo- 
mist, a  statesman.  He  thought  other- 
wise, at  least  in  tho  later  years  of  his 


life,  and  his  novels  degenerated  in  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  characters  therein 
standing  for  ideas,  ttie  effect  of  tho 
whole  being  that  of  a  blue-book  giving 
itself  1  fe  in  a  dream.  We  forgive  this 
in  Dickens,  (as  what  do  we  not  forgive 
in  writers  whom  we  love  ?)  and  were  it 
confined  to  him  we  should  say  noth- 
ing about  it.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  confined  to  him,  f-r,  being  his  weak- 
est and  worst  trait,  it  is  the  very  one 
which  his  iniit  itors  tiave  seized  upon, 
and  reproduced  w  ith  most  success.  They 
have  caught  the  trick  so  completely  that 
we  cease  to  think  of  the  great  magician 
whom  these  little  jugglers  have  elbowed 
off  the  stage.  What  a  brilliant  player, 
for  instance,  is  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
manipulating  the  balls  of  prison-reform, 
mad-houses,  and  trades-unions;  and 
how  dextrous  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
with  the  abuses  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
marriages  1  Mr.  Collins  is  a  man  of 
genius,  whose  greatest  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  cleverness  in  the  construction  of 
plots,  and  whose  greatest  excellence  is 
insight  into  character  of  a  certain  sort. 
His  range  is  narrow,  but  within  that 
range  he  is  a  master.  One  cimracter  in 
his  last  novel,  Man  and  Wife  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  is  an  addition  to  Literature. 
Wo  mean,  of  course,  Geoffrey  Delamayn, 
an  athlete,  who  exhibits  in  perfection 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  extreme  phy- 
sical triining  which  is  having  its 
apotheosis  in  England.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  Muscular  Christian  of  Mr. 
Kingsley,  and  his  followers, — a  popular 
myth,  which  the  author  of  "  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone '^  has  done  all  he  could  to  dis- 
credit, without  intending  it,  and  which 
Mr.  Collins,  fully  intending  it,  has  now, 
we  think,  shattered  forever.  We  com- 
mend Geoffrey  Delamayn  to  Mr.  Collins's 
admirers,  as  being  the  finest  study  of 
character  that  he  has  yet  produced, — 
the  natural  result  of  unnatural  causes, — 
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not  sucli  an  arrested  development  as 
Mr.  Kingslcy^s  Mnscular  Christian,  bat 
SQch  a  pt^rfected  development  as  Achilles, 
the  Achilles  of  the  nineteenth  century, — 
slow,  good-tempered,  restrained,  hut 
cunning,  brutal,  murderous — the  Muscu- 
lar Pagan.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
plot  of  **Man  and  Wife,"  partly  because 
it  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  plots  of  Mr. 
Collins,  and  partly  because  tlie  majority 
of  novel-readers  must  already  be  familiar 
with  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  at 
once  the  simplest  and  the  best  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  yet  constructed;  and  we 
trust  it  portends  a  turning  on  his  part  to 
the  world  of  probable  occurrences. 
How  clever  ho  can  be  he  has  shown  us 
over  and  over  again ;  let  him  show  us 
now  that  he  can  be  natural.  And  let 
him  in  future  drop  social  abuses,  which 
Mr.  Reade  tcill  make  his  own  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  What  we  want  is  not 
reformers,  but  novelists — such  novelists 
as  Dickens  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  as  Thackeray  was  all  through  his 
career,  and  as  Mr.  Collins  can  be  when 
he  chooses.  He  has  no  equal  in  the  art 
of  telling  a  story,  and  but  few  equals  in 
drawing  character,  when  character 
"pure  and  simple  "is  his  object,  as  it 
evidently  was  in  several  of  the  actors 
in  "  Man  and  AVife,"  as  Sir  Patrick  Lun- 
die,  Bishopriggs,  and  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn. 

There  was  a  time  when  Miss  Julia 

Kavanagh  was  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish lady-writers,  but  it  was  before 
George  Eliot  wrote  "  Adam  Bede  "  and 
"  Romola,"  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  "  Ste- 
ven Lawrence"  and  "Archie  LovelL" 
Miss  Kavanagh  is  not  equal  to  these 
ladies,  but  she  is  superior  to  many  who 
now  have  the  public  ear,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  pushed  her  from  her 
stool — some  of  them  with  an  impudence 
which  is  refreshing,  dressed  as  they  are 
in  the  very  garments  they  have  stolen 
from  her  wardrobe.  What  distinguished 
her  from  her  sister  novelists  of  twenty 
years  ago  was  the  vfgorous  life  she  im- 
parted to  her  heroines,  and  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  she  painted  the  love- 
otruggles  between  them  and  her  heroes, 
who  were  drawn  with  equal  vigor.  She 


was  as  truly  the  novelist  of  love  as  was 
George  Sand,  whom  she  resembled  as 
much  as    an  English  nature  could   a 
French  one,  and  a  lesser  genius  a  greater. 
But  one  day  she  found  her  occupation 
gone,  or  rather  we  did, — for  in  place  of 
her  characters  came  others  of  the  s.ime 
race,  though  of  different  parentage,  who 
usurped    their    place    in    our     hearts. 
Twenty    years    ago    we    should    have 
thought  more  of  Syltia  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.)   than  we  do  to-day,  for  then   it 
would  have  possessed  a  freshness  it  lacks 
now.     It  is  a  pleasant  st<>ry,  however, 
and  to  those  whose  memories  are  less 
thickly  peopled  than  ours  with  lovers, 
it  will  have  a  charm  often  wanting  in 
works  of  profoTlnder  and  more  original 
character.    The  heroine,  Sylvia  Nardi, 
an  Italian  girl  with  a  dash  of  English 
blood  in  her  veins,  is  such  a  woman  as 
most  determined  men  would  be  glad  to 
win ;  for  once  won  they  would  be  sure 
of  her  tillxleath.    AVe  prefer  her  to  man  j 
heroines  with  fewer  faults,  and  to  anj 
of  the  present  brood,  of  whom  Jane 
Eyre,  somewhat  beautified  and  softened, 
is  the  type.    Whether  in  her  place  we 
should  prefer  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  more 
brutal  and  stupid  heroes  who  are  now  in 
fashion,  we  hardly  know,  but  we  suppose 
we  should,  having  a  weakness  for  a  gen- 
tleman.   There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
"  Sylvia,"  but  for  old  work,  it  is  faith- 
fully and  well  done. 

Though  the  thoughts  of  mankind 

have  turned  for  ages  towards  the  East,  it 
is  still  in  certain  regions  less  known  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 
One  would  think  that  Palestine,  for  ex- 
ample, would  by  this  time  have  been 
thoroughly  explored ;  that  its  mountains 
would  have  been  ascended,  its  valleys 
penetrated,  its  rivers  tracked  to  their 
sources,  its  ruined  cities  excavated,  and 
its  secret  places  brought  to  light.  But 
one  would  be  mistaken  in  so  thinking, 
for  much  of  it  is  still  a  terra  incognita. 
No  river  in  the  world  is  so  widely  known 
as  the  Jordan,  and  of  none  has  the  world 
remained  really  ignorant  so  long.  Flow- 
ing through  a  land  which  men  have 
agreed  to  call  Holy,  and  through  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  flowed  the 
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holiest  stream  of  history,  it  is  only 
withia  a  year  or  two  that  the  Jordan 
has  been  navigated  from  Tell  el  Kady  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  record  of  this 
journey  h.is  just  been  republished  by  the 
Harpers,  under  the  title  of  The  Rob  Roy 
on  the  Jorddti,  b>  J.  Macgregor,  M.A., 
the  Kob  Roy  being  the  name  c»f  the 
canoe  in  which  the  journey  was  perform- 
ed. We  all  reuiember  something  of  the 
difficulties  attending  Eastern  travel,  and 
at  iirst  sigiit  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
should  not  be  many  here :  for  what  can 
bo  easier  than  to  paddle  one^s  own 
canoe?  Precisely;  but  not  in  a  river 
like  the  Jordan,  to  which  one  has  to  get 
his  canoe,  from  England  first,  and  last 
from  Damascus,  and  along  which,  when 
one  has  finally  got  it  there,  it  must  oc- 
casionally be  carried  on  land;  or  the 
Jordan  is  not  navigable  throughout,  as 
Mr.  Macgregor  satisfied  himself,  and  as 
he  will  satiitfy  his  readers,  if  they  follow 
him  as  closely  as  we  have  done.  He  is 
not  a  good  writer,  particularly  at  the 
be;;inning  of  his  volume,  but  he  has  so 
much  to  tell  us  that  is  interesting,  that 
we  are  content  to  overlook  his  slovenly 
and  over-fervid  style.  He  strikes  us  as 
being  a  narrow  man,  who  has  eyes  for 
nothing  but  what  he  set  out  to  see ;  con- 
sequently his  chapters  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Nile  are  dull  and  meagre. 
He  is  better  when  he  comes  to  Abana 
and  Pharpar;  hotter  still  in  the  giant 
cities  of  Bashan,  and  best  of  all  on  the 
Jordan.  Here  is  his  description  of  its 
mouth :  *'  At  this  place  the  papyrus  is 
of  the  richest  green,  and  upright  as  two 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  so  close  in  its 
forest  of  stems  and  dark,  recurving  hair- 
like  tops  above,  that  no  bird  can  fiy  into 
it,  and  the  very  few  ducks  that  I  fbnnd 
had  wandered  in  by  swimming  through 
chinks  below,  were  powerless  to  get  wing 
for  rising ;  and  while  their  flappings 
agitated  the  jungle,  and  their  cackling 
shrieks  told  loudly  how  much  they 
wished  to  escape  from  the  intruder,  the 
birds  themselves  were  entirely  invisible, 
though  only  a  few  yards  from  me  all  the 
time.  But  they  were  safe  enough  from 
me  or  any  other  stranger,  for  in  no  part 
could  I  ever  get  the  p  int  of  the  Rob 


Hoy  to  enter  three  feet  into  the  dense 
hedge  of  this  curious  floating  forest.^' 

Though  admiration  of  greatness 

is  inherent  in  man,  it  manifests  itself  dif- 
ferently in  men  of  different  lands.  We 
have  never  been  overburdened  with  it 
in  America,  and  what  we  have  is  gener- 
ally bestowed  upon  public  men,  begin- 
ning with  our  military  leaders,  and  end- 
ing with  our  leading  politicians.  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  Name  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ogo,  but  is  he  such  to-day  ?  Does 
the  Father  of  his  Country  still  have 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  children? 
We  doubt  it.  Of  course,  we  respect  his 
memory,  or  think  we  do,  and  we  try  to 
like  to  read  about  him.  Without  doubt 
he  was  a  great  man — for  his  age ;  but 
what  was  his  age  compared  with  ours? 
What  was  his  resistance  to  England  and 
George  the  Third,  compared  with  our 
resistance  to  the  South  and  Jefferson 
Davis?  Why,  some  of  our  generals  lost 
more  men  in  one  battle  thnn  he  ever 
had  under  him  at  one  time.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  indeed  I  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  war  then,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  now ;  at  most  it  was  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  some  of  which  were 
won  by  us,  and  some  of  which  were  won 
by  the  British.  Neither  side  was 
whipped,  but  they  were  tired  out  first, 
so  we  obtained  our  freedom.  This,  or 
something  like  it,  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  American  in  regard 
to  what  Paine  called  ^*  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls,"  and  to  the  man 
whom  Henry  Lee  declared  to  he  *'  first 
in  war,  firi^t  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  that  our  irreverent 
contemporary  is  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
but  we  will  say  that  a  Republic  has 
forgotten  something  when  it  has  forgot- 
ten to  honor  the  men  who  founded  it. 
It  is  more  than  whispered  that  some  of 
our  first  great  men  were  not  really  great, 
and  the  charge  may  be  true ;  but  they 
were  great  enough  to  do  their  work, 
and  do  it  well,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  i^aid  of  our  great  men  now.  Is  there 
one  of  the  later  brood  in  whom  we  are 
so  interested  as  to  he  willing  to  read 
four  or  $ve  hundred  pages  nhout  his 
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a  full  list  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ^Ith 
statistical  information  for  the  nae  of  advcrtiaers. 
N.  Y.,  Hudson  4:  Menet 

Oxygen- Gas  as  aRcn/sdyin  Disease.  Second  edi- 
tion, p.ijx  r,  by  Andrew  II.  Sxith,  M.D.  N.  Y., 
D.  Appleton  4c  Co. 

Miss  Thackeray's  Works.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  426.  X.  T. 
Harper  Bros. 

On  Seasickness.  Fordtce  Barkeb,  M.D.  16ma 
cloth,  pp.  36.    N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  6c  Co. 

TJie  Children's  Speaker,  by  Chas.  Northexd, 
A.M.  16ino.  cloth,  i»p.  17S.  N.  Y.,  A.  a 
Barnes  &  Co. 

Kilmeny,  a  novel,  hj  Wm.  Black,  author  of  •*  In 
Bilk  Attire,"  etc  Svo.  paper,  pp.  lS8t  N.  Y., 
Harper  liros. 

Miriam  A  hoy,  a  Romance  of  the  \2th  Century,  by 
Rt.  ir«tn,  Bexj.  Disraeli,  author  of"  Lothair  ^ 
*' Vivian  Grey,"  etc.  New  edliicm,  Svo.  paper, 
pp.  laS.    X.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  6c  Co. 

Days  of  Bruce,  a  aXory  irfixn  Scottish  Historv  by 
Grace  Aouilar,  author  of"  Iloxne  Influence  " 
etc   2  vols.  12mo.  cloth.    N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  k 

Co. 

The  Broken  Seal,  or  Pcrf^onal  Reminiscenoos  of  the 
Morgan  Abduct  on  and  MurdtT.  Bt  Saxitel 
D  Greene  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  304.  Boston  U  IL 
A:T.  \y.  Greene.  * 

John  A  Love-Story,  by  Mrs.   Oui>nAXT     .tnthor 
of  "  A  Son  of  the  Pon,"  "  Clironic'es  of  Carling. 

ford,"  etc.    Svo  p.iper.    N.  Y.,  Harper  i?ro«. 
Life    iMters,  Lectures,  and  Addresses  of  Rev.  F. 

W.  KoBERTSON,  IiKMiini>ent   of  Trinity  Chn'p^ 

Bri-hton.    12mo.  clotb,  pp.  840.   N.  Y.,  Harper 

Bros. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


Mb.  Texxtson,  in  his  early  days, 
pnblisbed  many  poems  which  ho  has 
since  dropped  from  the  "complete  edi- 
tions" of  his  works;  and  printed  "for 
private  circulation,"  others  which  he  has 
never  acknowledged.  "The  Lover's 
Tale  "  is  the  rarest  of  these,  and  several 
others  are  contained  in  a  volume  called 
"Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in 
1833.  Another  volume,  "Poems  by 
two  Brothers,"  including  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  laureate  which 
attracted  notice,  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors ;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  two 
works  named,  found  together,  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  4/.  12«.  Two  or  three  well-known 
literary  men  are  carefully  gathering 
materials  for  a  complete  edition  of  all 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ever  published ; 
but  unless  the  author's  own  consent  is 
obtained  for  reviving  what  he  has  delib- 
erately chosen  to  disjivow,  it  can  only 
be  gi\en  to  the  world  in  America. 

Among  the  great  public  works 

interrupted  by  the  wor  between  France 
and  Prussia  is  the  restoration  of  the 
Frankfurt  Cathedral,  the  building  in 
whiih  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were 
crowned,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
ten  years  ago.  The  plans  were  cora- 
pleied  a  few  weeks  ago;  including  the 
entire  removal  of  the  shell  of  the  olif 
tower,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
high,  and  the  building  of  a  new  one  on 
its  site  seventy-seven  feet  higher.  Sub- 
scriptions had  been  obtained  of  C63,000 
florins,  more  than  hnlf  enough  to  com- 
plete the  work,  King  William  of  Prussia 
giving  200,000  florins.  But  the  war 
panic  in  Frankfurt  has  driven  "the 
Doiii  "  out  (f  the  people's  minds.  The 
Cathodril  of  Cologne,  too,  a  far  more 
important  architectural  monument,  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  region  likely  to  be 
devast:ited  by  war;  and  apprehensions 
are   expressed  lest  it   be  destroyed  or 


injured.  The  completion  of  it,  which 
was  promised  about  1875,  is  at  least 
sure  to  be  delayed.  This  cathedral  has 
just  had  a  very  beautiful  gloss  window 
of  the  sixteenth  century  restored  to  it, 
which  was  carried  off  and  stored  for 
safety  in  a  vault  during  the  French 
occupation  under  Napoleon,  when  so 
many  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders. 
The  Domban  enthusiasts  are  in  terror 
lest  this  fine  work  of  art  prove  to  have 
been  replaced  only  in  time  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  same  enemy  which  it  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  two  generations  ago. 

A  new  life  of  Lord  Byron  by  the 

industrious  German  biographer,  Karl 
Elze,  has  just  appeared  (Berlin,  Oppen- 
hoim).  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Byron  literature  which 
has  followed  Mrs.  Stowo's  attack  on  the 
poet^s  fame,  and  aims  to  be  a  standard 
work,  independent  of  passing  contro- 
versies. Ilerr  Elze  esteems  Byron  more 
and  admires  him  loss  than  any  of  his 
British  biographers ;  and  makes  him  no 
monster,  either  of  genius  or  of  vice. 

"  Ahmed  le  Fellah,"  the  striking 

romance  of  M.  Edmond  About,  which 
appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Reive  des 
Denx  Mondes  early  last  year,  has  been 
translated  into  English  (The  Fellah,  by 
Edmond  About,  translated  by  Sir  Randal 
Roberts,  Bart.;  London,  Chapman  & 
Hall).  Under  the  form  of  a  story  at- 
tractive and  effective  in  itself;  it  gives 
more  real  information  upon  men  and 
life  in  Egypt  than  any  other  book ;  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  a  country 
furnished  by  nature  with  resources 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  world  is  kept  a 
waste  by  bad  customs  and  government. 

The  Britisii   Royal  Commission 

appointed  ta  consider  the  propriety  of 
introducing  the  French  or  "metricil" 
system  of  wei^^^ts  and  measures  into 
Gi*eat  Britain,  and  'wv.  luding  among  its 
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members  several  of  the  first  names  in 
the  scientific  world,  has  reported  that,  in 
its  opinion,  ^'  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  law  shonid  provide,  and  facili- 
ties be  aflTorded  by  the  government,  for 
the  introdnction  and  use  of  metric 
weights  ond  measures  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  Already,  for  six  years  past, 
the  use  of  these  weights  and  measures 
has  been  lawful,  equally  with  the  Eng- 
lish standards ;  and  the  Commission  does 
not  yet  recommend  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  metric  system.  But  a  strong  party 
in  England  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  before  many  years  the 
French  units  of  measurement  will  be  the 
only  ones  sanctioned  by  British  law. 
Meanwhile  it  is  reported  that  the  metri- 
cal standards  now  in  use  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  different  places  in 
France,  arc  not  identical ;  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Paris  in  August,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  to  determine  what  the  pre- 
cise units  shall  be.  Professor  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  attended  on 
behalf  of  this  country. 

Ilerr  Von  Roumont  has  com- 
pleted his  great  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  (Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  von 
Alfred  M.  Reumont,  8  bande ;  Berlin, 
Von  Decker).  It  is  particularly  full  for 
all  the  great  popes  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  gives  carefully  compiled  annals  also 
extending  to  the  present  time. 

Professor  John  Tyndall  gives  in 

Nature  an  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  Pastern  into  the 
"Silk-worm  disease."  From  1853  to 
1865  the  weight  of  silk-worms  produced 
in  Franco  fell  off  eighty-five  per  cent,  un- 
der this  scourge,  but  its  nature  was  not 
understood,  although  numerous  prizes 
had  boon  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  and  many  scientific  men  had  long 
made  the  subject  a  special  study.  In 
Juno,  1805,  M.  Pastern,  who  "  had  never 
seen  a  silk-worm,"  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation, and  after  pome  ;f  ears  of  careful 
experiment  and  inquiry,  proved  that  the 
disease  consists  of  the  multiplication  of 
a  certain  kind  of  corpuscles,  which 
projJJigate  rnpidly  in  the  moth,  where 


they  are  easily  de:ected,  as  well  as  in 
the  e^  and  the  worm,  where  they  are 
invisible  under  the  microscope,  and 
which  shorten  the  life  and  diminish 
the  size  of  the  worm.  He  discovered 
how  to  separate  healthy  from  diseased 
moths,  and  thus  to  isolate  the  epidemic ; 
and  he  believes  that  it  can  thus  be 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  former  pros- 
perity of  the  silk-culture  more  than 
restored. 

—  M.  Victor  Proa  attempts,  in 
CotiTUW,  to  explain  the  very  dry  summer 
experienced  this  year  in  Western  En- 
rope,  as  the  result  of  an  unusually  long 
and  severe  winter  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle. The  great  ice-fields  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Polar  Sea  do  not  break  np 
early  enough  to  supply  the  usual  source 
of  the  rains  of  spring  and  early  summer 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Mr.  Prou  is  con- 
fident that  a  judicious  use  of  the  tremen- 
dous explosive  agents  produced  by 
modem  chemistry,  to  break  up  the  ice 
at  the  end  of  a  severe  polar  winter,  will 
restore  the  needed  supply  of  rain  and 
equalize  the  temperature;  and  so  pro- 
poses an  "  Insurance  Company  against 
Drought."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see 
nitro-glycerine  in  sub-marine  batteries 
put  to  some  better  use  than  blowing  up 
French  and  Prussian  ships. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy,  Dr.  Sigerson  read  a 
rather  startling  paper  on  the  atmospijero, 
illustrating  at  once  the  delicacy  of 
chemical  research  and  the  unpleasant 
mixtures  which  are  sometimes  breathed 
by  men.  In  the  air  of  iron-works,  he 
discovered  hollow  balls  of  iron,  about 
one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  in  shirt-factory  air,  there  are  little 
filaments  oflinen  and  cotton,  with  minute 
eggs ;  threshing  machines  and  mills  fill 
the  air  with  fibres,  starch-grains  and 
spores;  in  printing-offices,  antimony 
from  the  types  is  breathed,  and  in  sta- 
bles and  barhers'  shops,  scales  and  hairs. 
Tobacco-smokers  breathe  globuUs  of  ni- 
cotine; and,  in  short,  every  workshop 
fills  the  atmosphere  with  floating  frag- 
ments of  the  materials  used. 

No  financial  event   in  America 

ever  attracted  so  much  attention  in  £u- 
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rcipo  Bs  tlic  Bolii-panio  of  September 
last,  Bcores  of  coofiicting  ncconnls  of  it 
Iiare  gone  the  rounds  of  tlio  continental 
nenspspei'B,  and  severnl  journals  of  liigh 
cliai'ucter  have  taken  tbe  paics  to  pre- 
pare detaikd  bistarios  of  it,  in  its  canscs 
and  conscqijciices  as  well  as  its  dallj 
progress.  Perhaps  the  most  carefal  of 
these  accoaots  is  that  in  the  Journal  de* 
£conomuUi,  for  3u\j\  hut  tha  mo't 
popular  sketch  of  gold-gamhting  in  Ken* 
York  is  tbnt  given  bj  Buropa,  No.  25, 
for  18T0.  The  readers  of  these  articles 
are  able  lo  see  clearly,  what  is  so  com- 
plotelj  liidilen  from  many  of  the  rery 
man  who  hare  these  scenes  before  their 
eyes,  that  the  fiindnmentat  n'eakness  of 
our  financial  Bystem  ia  in  the  long  sas- 
pen^on  of  specie  paymcnis ;  and  that, 
so  limg  as  our  currency  is  fluctuating  in 
value,  ttio  n^itioQol  credit  can  never  be 

Tlie  most  careful  Tliography  of 

Wasliington  Irving  yet  written  now  ap- 
pears, strange  to  say  not  io  America, 
whose  liteniture  he  almost  fonn<!ed,  nor 
in  England  ivhich  he  loved,  nor  in  Spain 
which  he  celebrated  and  served,  bat  in 
Germany — and  in  Germany,  a  country 
and  a  language  which  Irving  knew  and 
valued  less  tiian  he  certainly  would  liave 
done,  had  lie  lived  later.  In  two  com- 
pact volumes  (Wnshinpton  Irving,  Ein 
Lehena  and  Characlerbild,  von  Adidf 
Laun ;  Berlin,  R.  Oppeiilioim),  Herr 
Laun  gives  tlie  results  of  an  aifectionate 
end  intelligent  study  of  his  aubject  in  all 
its  aspect',  and  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  great  diplomatist,  traveller, 
and  master  of  English  style. 

The  Fcnlptor,  "Wendler,  has  jnst 

completed,  fur  the  old  St.  Mary's  church 
in  Dantzig,  an  altar,  the  work  of  two 
busy  years,  which  has  been  exhibited 
and  greatly  approved  in  Uorlin.  It  is 
said  to  compare  favorubly  with  the  for- 
mer well-known  altar  in  this  cliuroh 
bui.t  by  Michael  Schwartz  three  hundred 
years  agu,  to  which  it  bears  a  ^eDoral 
resemblance.  It  is  nearly  seventy  feet 
high,  carved  in  massive  out,  auppiirting 
figures  iif  Christ,  the  prinpl|ml  apostles 
and  the  evangelists,  and  richly  gilt,  yet 


so  as  to  make  the  fine  color  of  the  wood 
coDspionons. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  of  Untie 

hns  had  a  gill  of  120,000  francs,  tlie  in- 
come to  he  nsed  at  fixed  periods  na  a 
prize  for  the  best  complete  opera,  both 
wordd  and  mn^ic.  Just  at  this  time  a 
letter  from  Richard  Wagner  Is  published, 
declaring  that  he  will  never  write  for 
the  lyric  stage  ^ain;  apparently  bo- 
oanse  "his  Meisterslnger"  has  been 
hissed  so  mnch  and  criticized  so  aaverely. 
But  his  "  Walkyre  "  waa  then  abont  to 
be  presented  in  Munich,  before  the  court 
of  his  royal  pntron  and  friend,  f  <r  the 
first  time,  and  his  "  Lolicngrin  "  was  in 
rehearsnl  at  the  Ituliena  in  Paris;  per- 
haps their  reception  may  encourage  him 
to  produce  more  of  the  "  music  of  the 
future,"  If  not,  s  ime  of  the  American 
CDmpliments  to  the  Rienzi  overture,  as 
given  here  so  ofleu  and  so  well  last  wia- 
ler,  must  bo  sent  out  to  him. 

Europe  is  f.ir  behind  tha  United 

States  in  the  o]>portunities  afibrded  to 
won^en  for  medical  study  and  practice. 
In  Edinborgh  tlie  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity voted  down  Professor  Mason's  pro- 
poaitioD  to  adiiiit  students  on  the  s.ime 
conditions  without,  r^gnrd  to  ses,  by  6S 
lo  4T.  In  Vienna  a  Russian  Jewess, 
who  applied  for  aiimission  to  clinical 
lectnres,  has  been  r^ected,  nnd  it  is  de- 
clared that  women  are  ex-ojicio  unac- 
ceptable as  Blndonts;  and  in  Munich  the 
minister  of  public  instrnction  formally 
announces  that  matriculation  at  the  Uui- 
versity  of  Bavaria  ia  conditioned  npun 
tha  mala  aex  of  the  applicant.  London 
seems  to  be  tlie  only  place  wliore  the 
question  is  much  discussed,  but  there  it 
is  admitted  that  the  woincn  linve  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  that  the 
claims  of  Drs.  Elizabeth  Blaokwull  and 
Miss  Garrett  had  not  been  nnswere<l,  that 
the  medicil  profession  is  peculiarly  a 
work  for  their  aei.  In  Paris,  hoirever, 
their  right  to  leorn  all  they  can,  ami  to 
du  all  the  good  they  can,  is  not  dispited. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Gtrroany 

is  a  snhjeut  much  talked  and  writiea  of, 
bat  really  liiUe  understood;    and  two 
strangely  different  but  eqnallyinieresti 
woika,  which  have  jusl  appeiired  « 
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cerniag  it,  are  full  of  novel  and  instrac- 
tive  matter.  *' Religions  Thoagkt  in 
Germany,  by  the  Times*  Correspondent 
at  Berlin,"  (London,  Tinsley  Bro8.)i  is 
a  reprint  of  a  remarkable  series  of  letters 
in  the  London  Times,  picturing  with 
mnch  effect  the  general  skepticism  of 
the  thinking  people,  and  the  materials 
for  a  superstitions  reaction  among  the  ig- 
norant. *'  Religious  Life  in  Germany 
during  the  AVar  of  Independence,  in  a 
series  of  historical  and  biographical 
sketehes,"  by  AVilliam  Baur,  minihter  in 
Hamburg  (authorized  translation,  2  vols., 
London,  Strahan),  contains  earnest  and 
carefully  studied  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  Heinrich  von 
Stein,  Fichte,  Arndt,  Ilefferis,  Schleier- 
macher.  Von  Holberg,  and  others;  so 
told  as  to  depict  the  effects  of  practical 
faith,  under  the  most  (opposite  tiieoret- 
ical  beliefs  and  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances. The  reader  of  both  books  will 
conclude  that  the  last  half-century  has 
made  terrible  havoc  with  religious  ten- 
dencies and  forms  among  the  Germans. 

The  formal  proclamaticn  of  the 

dogma  of  papal  infallibility  was  delayed 
until  it  had  ceased  to  exite  watchful  at- 
tention from  the  press  and  the  public, 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  having  en- 
grossed ail  thoughts.  But  it  may  yet 
prove  to  have  been  a  more  important 
event  in  universal  history  than  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Uohenzollern  to  Isabella's 
throne,  or  Benedetti^s  insult  to  King 
William,  It  seems  likely  to  be  followed 
at  once  by  the  repeal  of  the  Austrian 
concordat,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Napo- 
leon's troops  from  Rome ;  that  is,  by  the 
virtual  abandonment,  by  the  strongest 
Catliolic  governments  in  Europe,  of  the 
papacy.  Already  it  has  given  occasion 
to  a  flood  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
discussions,  upon  doctrinal  and  historical 
questions  connected  with  it,  none  of 
which,  however,  upon  either  side,  have 
any  permanent  value,  either  literary  or 
ecclesiastical.  The  dogma  itself,  in  its 
official  form,  merely  makes  the  Pope  the 
supreme  doctrinal  oracle  and  judge  in  his 
Church,  when  he  pronounces  formally, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Ohurch,  upon 


points  of  doctrine  and  practico  ;  cot  im* 
plying  that  he  mast  needs  bo  a  wise  or 
good  man  in  himself.  It  thus  adds  little 
to  the  logical  difficulties  of  tbo  Roman 
Catholic  position  for  its  controTersial- 
ists,  while  vastly  increasing  the  dignity 
and  glory  with  which  "the  vicegerent 
of  Gud  upon  earth  "  will  be  regarded  by 
the  priest- ridden  masses  of  unquestion- 
ing believers. 

A  recent  number   (96)    of  the 

series  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Science, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Virchow  and  Holtzen- 
dorlf,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken 
as  the  most  valuable  presentation  of  the 
outlines  of  science  for  popular  reading 
ever  published  in  any  language,  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  skulls  of  men  and  of 
apes  (tiber  Menschen  und  Affenschadol), 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow ;  perhaps  the 
highest  authority  in  general  anatomy  in 
the  world.  lie  controverts  the  too  rapid 
conclusions  ©f  Karl  Vogt  and  Ha^ckel, 
who  have  thought  it  easy  to  point  out 
the  exact  nature  and  manner  of  the  ran- 
sition,  by  natural  selection,  from  the 
ape-brain  to  tbat  of  man ;  and,  while  not 
disputing  the  general  theory  of  the  de- 
scent of  man  from  lower  forms  of  being, 
he  shows  that  the  dififerences  between 
monkeys  and  mf  n  are  too  wide,  and  orr 
ignorance  of  any  intermediate  forms  too 
complete,  to  enable  any  plausible  zoolo- 
gical pedigree  to  be  workf  d  out  for  us. 

A  very  curious  work  b  in  prepa- 
ration by  Mr.  Mitford,  the  Secretary  o^ 
the  British  Legation  in  Japan ;  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  original  novels  of  tho 
Japanese  language,  with  illustrations  by 
native  artists.  The  appetite  for  stories 
of  civilized  life  seems  to  be  nearly  sated 
among  habitual  novel-readers,  but  here 
is  something  really  new. 

Tiie  French  and  English  are  re- 
joicing over  discoveries  of  extensive 
beds  of  good  mineral  coal  in  Algeria  and 
Bengal.  At  Laghmat,  in  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  a  bed  has  been 
opened  which  promises  to  supply  all 
Algiers  and  southern  France  with  fuel ; 
while  at  Midnapur,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Calcutta,  some  well-diggers  hnve 
struck  a  bed  of  excellent  coal,  from 
which  it    is    hoped  that    tho    British 
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Bieamers  in  the  trado  to  India  ond  to 
Australia  can  be  supplied.  But  neither 
formation  has  been  sufficiently  explored 
to  make  its  extent  or  value  certain. 

The  famous  prison  of  the  Con- 

ciergcrie  in  Paris  is  undergoing:  recon- 
struction. The  court  in  which  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  took  place,  and  the 
larger  court,  are  already  destroyed,  and 
all  the  cells  in  which  prisoners  awaited 
the  summons  to  the  guillotine  are  to  be 
removed,  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  spent  her  last 
days;  this  will  be  preserved  just  as  she 
left  it,  as  a  memorial  of  her.  Foreign 
journals  revive  curious  and  touching  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion within  its  walls;  the  most  complete 
of  which  is  the  narrative  of  Count  Ben- 
guot,  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  guillotine,  and  to  be  released 
after  a  long  imprisonment  in  1794,  and 
who  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  of 
Napoleon  and  of  Louis  XVIII. 

The  journals  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  filled  with  memorials  of 
Charles  Dickens,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful author  the  human  race  has  yet 
prod  need.  He  has  reached  more  readers 
in  his  lifetime,  and  made  a  deeper  and 
better  impression  upon  them,  than  any 
other  writer  of  any  age ;  and  his  faur.e, 
which  grew  steadily  until  his  death,  is 
left  by  him  in  its  full  splendor.  Critics 
waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  define 
his  place  and  rank  in  literature,  while 
the  reading  world  is  sorrowing  over  his 
grave.  He  may  have  little  in  common 
with  the  few  great  creators  and  guides 
of  thought,  who,  one  in  many  ages,  lay 
the  corner-stones  of  human  culture — the 
Ilomers,  Platos,  Shakespeares — and  his 
active  influence,  unlike  theirs  in  its  rap- 
id growth,  may  be  unlike  ^eirs,  too,  in 
its  short  duration  ;  but  the  work  he  has 
done  for  this  generation  will  cause  it  to 
give  better  brains  and  hearts  to  its  chil- 
dren, and  to  their  remotest  descendants, 
until  he  finds  his  place  among  the  high- 
est of  the 

"  Many  men,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  diei 
So  long  as  flame  oatllves  its  parent  spark.** 

The  power  of  great  economic 


achievements  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  is  illustrated  by  the  alarm  into 
which  many  Frenchmen  have  fallen,  at 
the  prospect  that  a  railway  will  soon  be 
built  from  Germany  through  Switzer- 
land into  Italy,  by  way  of  the  St. 
Qothard  pass.  The  North  German 
Federal  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
Government  to  give  a  large  sum  for 
this  project;  and  it  is  said  that  Italy 
and  Switzerland  are  eager  to  carry  it 
out,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  to  this 
route  the  travel  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  traffic  between  India  and 
the  East,  on  one  hand,  and  England 
and  all  northern  Europe  on  the  other. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  it 
is  conceivable  that,  in  this  way,  Venice 
or  Genoa  or  Naples  might  one  day  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Mediterranean 
commerce,  in  place  of  Marseilles. 

A  very  doubtful   discovery,  is 

that  reported  by  Heinrich  Schliemann, 
from  the  village  of  Eiplak,  or  New  Ilium. 
He  has  been  excavating  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  has  discovered,  several  feet 
under  ground,  the  foundations  of  a 
large  building,  which,  he  asserts,  is 
doubtless  Priam's  palace,  in  which  Hec- 
tor sacrificed  to  Zeus;  and  the  thick 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Priam,  "the 
crown  of  Troas,"  in  which,  as  the  sec- 
ond Iliad  reports,  the  goddess  Iris  ap- 
peared to  Hector. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Ebeling  has  written 

an  unsatisfactory  biography  of  Count 
Von  Beust,  in  two  considerable  volumes 
(Leipsic,  WoUer),  treating  almost  exclu- 
sively of  his  Saxon  life  and  services,  and 
diplomatically  withholding  what  every 
body  wants  most  to  know— the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Austrian  Government  during 
his  administration.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  under  Von  Beust's  own  super- 
vision, in  this  case  giving  the  author 
pectdiar  facilities  for  concealment  and 
reserve. 

Russia,  as  described  in  most  re- 


cent books — and  there  are  legions  of 
them  which  profess  to  describe  it, — is  a 
sort  of  barbarous  imitation  of  Parisian 
society  in  an  Icelandic  climate.  Bat 
"Aus   Rusflland's  Vergangenbeit,  von 
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Wilhelm  Pierson  "  (Leipzig,  Duncker  & 
Humboldt),  gives  the  resalts  of  long 
obseryation  and  Btady  of  the  people, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  European 
culture,  and  thus  forms  a  curious  and 
sometimes  startling  picture  of  their 
customs,  manufactures,  fashions,  modes 
of  labor  and  thought.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined,  by  ill-informed  people,  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States  are  to 
share  the  world^s  great  future  between 
them ;  but  a  little  wholesome  truth 
about  the  Muscovites  will  satisfy  Ameri- 
cans that,  socially,  politically,  and  mor- 
ally, it  is  well  to  keep  at  the  other  end 
of  Christendom  from  them. 

Dr.  David  Strauss,  author  of  the 

'^  Life  of  Jesus,''  has  finished  a  work  on 
Voltaire,  intended  to  be  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  position  in  literature  and 
his  services  to  modem  thought,  which 
is  looked  for  in  Germany  with  deep  in- 
terest by  aU  classes.  There  is  much  in 
which  the  writer  resembles  his  subject, 
though  Strauss  is  almost  as  superior  to 
Voltaire  in  sincerity,  truthfulness,  criti- 
cal depth,  and  logical  exactness,  as  he 
is  inferior  in  wit,  fire,  and  versatility. 

The    geographer    Kiepert    has 

spent  the  Spring  months  in  Palestine, 
making  researches  and  measurements 
which  promise  important  corrections  in 
the  maps  of  that  country.  He  has  made 
some  interesting  discoveries,  chiefly  new 
identifications  of  places  named  in  sacred 
history,  and  reports  the  country  free 
from  disturbance,  and  the  weather  fa- 
vorable to  his  work. 

A  new  department  is  organizing 

in  the  French  Ministry — that  of  "  Let- 
ters, Sciences,  and  the  Fine  Arts/'  The 
control  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
Imperial  Library,  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment libraries,  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  literature,  science,  and  art,  are  to 
bo  under  its  protection,  and  it  will  have 
power  to  grant  subsidies  for  scientific 
and  geographical  explorations,  and  for 
the  publication  of  contributions  to  his- 
tory. The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  has  hitherto 
been  under  the  nominal  care  of  the  De- 
partment of  Instruction,  and  has  been 
80  wretchedly  neglected,  that  it  is  des- 


titute of  many  of  the  most  common  and 
usefrd  books  in  the  English  and  German 
languages,  while  most  of  its  resources 
are  wholly  unused,  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  access  to  them — such  as 
catalogues,  attendants,  &c.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  this  will  now  be  reformed  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Professor  Mategazza,  the  Italian 

chemist,  has  made  an  elaborate  series 
of  researches  into  the  origin  and  effects 
of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  He  con- 
firms the  belief  that  its  presence  is  de- 
structive of  malaria,  and  protects  against 
infectious  disease.  He  finds  that  odor- 
ous flowers  throw  off  ozone  in  amounts 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  their 
odors ;  and  recommends  that  such  flow- 
ers be  placed  in  houses  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  ma- 
laria. 

The  doctrine,  first  put  forth  last 

winter  by  Professor  Coryville  Thomp- 
son, that  the  formation  of  chalk-rock, 
and  the  deposit  in  it  of  organic  fossils, 
have  gone  on  continuously  fr'om  the 
early  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch  until 
now,  ill  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  has 
been  heartily  embraced  by  many  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  naturalists  of 
Europe.  "  We  may  be  said  to  be  still 
living  in  the  cretaceous  epoch,"  says 
Dr.  Thompson ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  ap- 
proves the  statement,  and  declares  that 
**  the  idea  is  one  which  must  exert  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  future 
course  of  geological  inquiry,  that  its  in- 
troduction will  be  one  of  the  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  the  science."  Certain- 
ly it  seems  utterly  to  overthrow,  if  ad- 
mitted, all  conclusions  whatever  as  to 
chronology,  founded  on  the  nature  and 
succession  of  rocks,  and  to  leave  the 
geologists  nothing  on  which  to  build  up 
a  record  of  the  past  except  the  progres- 
sive changes  of  organic  life. 

It   is   now  twenty-seven    years 

since  Hermann  Burmeister  first  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  Creation,"  and 
in  successive  editions  he  has  improved 
it  by  Ids  own  careful  studies,  as  well  as 
by  the  results  of  other  investigators, 
until  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  best,  as 
it  certainly  is,  to  untcchnical  rea^ders, 
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the  most  intelligible,  general  account  of 
what  is  known  of  animated  nature. 
Professor  Burmeister  is  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  all  schools,  trom  the  nar- 
rowness of  some  specialists,  and  from 
hasty  derotion  to  unestablished  theo- 
ries; but  he  fairly  states  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  views  to  which  the  sci- 
entific world  now  leans,  without  dis- 
guising their  difBlculties  or  their  un- 
solved problems.  The  changes  which 
the  earth  has  undergone  in  condition 
and  temperature,  with  their  causes,  the 
origin  of  life,  the  succession  of  organ- 
isms, and  the  relations  of  species  to  one 
another,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses,  with  such  sobriety  and  ful- 
ness of  knowledge,  that  some  of  the 
leading  European  critics  rank  his  recent 
eighth  edition  with  Ilumboldt^s  "  Cos^ 
mos  "  in  importance.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  by  M.  £.  Maupas, 
has  just  appeared  (Paris,  P.  Savy),  and 
will  bring  it  within  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  German  original  is  inaccessi- 
ble. Now  that  a  host  of  English  works 
on  various  branches  of  the  same  subject 
are  claiming  attention,  many  of  them 
misleading  or  worthless,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  standard  and  authoritative 
treatise  will  be  translated. 

"We  cannot  call  any  thing  of  Mr. 

Richard  A.  Proctor's  either  worthless  or 
misleading,  without  qualification;  but 
his  new  work,  "  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches  '^  (London,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.),  is  certainly  disappointing.  Mr. 
Proctor  thinks  that  recent  discoveries 
in  astronomy  have  gone  very  far  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  other  planets  are 
inhabited  by  living  beings,  if  not  by 
intelligent  observers  of  the  skies,  and 
he  devotes  a  volume  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  to  setting  them  forth  in 
this  point  of  view.  His  presentation 
of  them,  though  excessively  diffuse,  is 
often  interesting,  but  he  makes  out  no 
case.  It  is  of  Mars  that  he  thinks  his 
point  best  proved,  and  he  enthusias* 
tically  discusses  ''Mars,  the  miniature 
of  our  earth ; "  but  the  established 
facts  on  which  he  relies  are  simply  that 


this  planet  has  a  varied  surface,  which 
may  be  made  up  of  land  and  water; 
that  it  has  an  atmosphere,  of  unknown 
density  and  composition,  which  con- 
tains something  like  watery  vapor,  and 
throws  down,  in  winter,  heavy  masses 
of  something  like  snow ;  and  that  its 
cold  winters  and  changes  of  climate, 
though  far  more  severe  than  ours,  may 
possibly  be  so  tempered  by  atmospheric 
influences  as  not  at  once  to  destroy  all 
such  life  as  we  know.  When  we  consider 
how  very  slight  a  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, either  an  increase  or  a  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  would  de- 
stroy vegetable  and  animal  life ;  or  how, 
in  the  absence  of  the  moon — and  Mars 
has  none  —  the  ocean  would  become 
stagnant,  or  how  quickly  every  living 
thing  would  perish,  even  on  the  earth, 
were  it  removed  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
Mars  is,  or  any  of  a  score  of  other  nice 
balances  between  destructive  powers, 
which  are  essential  to  the  habitability 
of  the  earth,  Mr.  Proctor's  scientific  ar- 
guments appear  of  little  value.  It  is 
really  the  theological  argument  from 
final  causes  alone  on  which  the  book 
rests — assuming  that  the  worlds  were 
created  for  a  purpose,  and,  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  worthy  purpose  but  as 
the  scene  of  life,  the  author  concludes 
that  this  must  be  their  raison  d'etre. 
This  reasoning  recurs  on  every  page ; 
but,  good  or  bad,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  science. 

One  of   the  most  entertaining 

books  of  the  year  is  "  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
his  Family  and  Friends,  from  1745  to 
1830,"  edited  by  his  grandson,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, G.  C.  B.  (2  vols.,  London,  Bent- 
ley).  The  first  Earl  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  the  author  of  the  once 
famous  "  Hermes,"  or  Principles  of  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
of  the  "  Characteristics."  He  was  an 
Oxford  boy,  of  Fox's  set ;  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  at  Madrid  in  1767, 
and,  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in 
1820,  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
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hundred  and  fifty  easily-read  pages — it 
really  flings  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  library  of  tomes,  and 
endeavors  to  show,  in  bold,  unsparing 
strokes,  what  Shakespeare  was,  what  be 
was  not  and  could  not.  have  been,  for 
whom  he  wrote,  how  he  wrote,  the 
grave  defects  of  his  composition,  his 
individuality,  his  social  position,  his 
literary  position  as  compared  with  Goe- 
the. We  may  disagree  with  this  or  that 
view  taken  by  the  author;  we  may  not 
admit  certain  points  in  his  theories 
upon  art  and  character ;  but  we  cannot, 
I  think,  deny  him  the  credit  of  having 
produced  a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  In 
simplicity  of  style,  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception and  directness  of  purpose,  it  is 
not  surpassed,  s^rcely  even  approached, 
by  any  other  essay  in  any  language. 
Mr.  Lowell's  recent  essay  is  throughout 
fascinating,  the  work  of  one  gifted  with 
poetic  sympathy.  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  too  is  written  in  the  wonted 
style  of  panegyric,  and  never  suggests, 
even  faintly,  the  suspicion  that  Shake- 
speare could  go  astray,  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  give  us  a  tangible  conception  of 
the  man  Shakespeare  as  he  must  have 
been.  At  the  risk  of  beginning  where 
I  should  end,  I  will  give  a  few  of  Kame- 
lin's  concluding,  half-apologetic  remarks. 
"  We  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  within 
the  nimbus  that  encircles  the  image  of 
Shakespeare  so  that  most  of  us  can  no 
longer  recognize  it,  the  light  outlines  of 
a  human  form ;  in  the  place  of  a  Titan 
myth,  we  have  endeavored  to  set  a  his- 
torically circumscribed  and  conceivable 
personage.  In  so  doing  we  were  of 
course  obliged  to  point  out  dark  spots 
and  limitations.  Perhaps  we  have  even 
discussed  these  defects  more  thoroughly 
and  dwelt  upon  them  more  sharply  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  taking  a  correct  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  in  himself  and  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  contemporaries.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  rebuk- 
ing a  disposition  to  glorification  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  men  of  genius,  a 
disposition  for  which  the  British  poet 
himself  is  in  no  wise  to  blame.  ...  In 
endeavoring  to  substitute  unprejudiced 


impressions  and  definite  opiniona  for 
indefinite  phrases,  we  thought  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  beautiful,  to  whom 
distinct  lines  must  ever  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  indistinct  ones,  would  be 
pleased  rather  than  angry  with  us  there- 
for.   May  they  correct  what  is  amias, 
supply  what  is  wanting!      We   trust, 
however,  that  we  have  not  disturbed  or 
spoiled  any  one's  pleasure  in  the  poet 
himself.    His  richness  is  so  extraordi- 
nary that,  even  afler  our  abatement  of 
unqualified  predicates,  an  abundance  of 
beauties  still  remains.    If  we  examine  a 
'planet  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  its  lustre 
and  radiance,  it  is  true,  will  be  dimin- 
ished ;  but  as  we  recognize  a  structure 
similar  to  our  earth,  the  vision  becomes 
fuller  of  significance  and  expectancy." 

In  the  first  chapter,  RUmelin  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
English  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time,  dis- 
posing briefly  but  efiectually  of  the  theo- 
ry, held  by  so  many,  that  the  stage  of 
that  century  was  a  national  one,  like  the 
Greek,  the  Spanish,  or  the  French.  A 
national  theatre  is  one  that  elicits  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  in  which  the  entire 
nation  finds  expression  for  its  peculiar 
views,  the  mirror  of  its  past  and  present. 
That  the  stage  of  England  could  not  be 
such  an  one,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  and  growing  part  of  the 
nation  was  cordially  averse  to  it.  The 
magistrates  of  London  did  not  persecute 
the  theatres  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  sevcn- 
tecnth  centuries  in  spite  of  the  people 
of  London,  but  because  of  the  people, 
who,  rapidly  become  puritanized,  looked 
with  more  and  more  anger  upon  these 
plague-spots.  The  queen  and  her  coun- 
cillors rather  protected  than  persecuted 
the  theatres.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  placed  the  tri- 
umph of  Protestantism  in  England  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  deferred  conflict  be- 
tween Puritans  and  Churchmen  gradu- 
ally assumed  shape  and  intensity,  and, 
as  the  Puritans  grew  in  number,  they 
made  their  displeasure  fcU  in  every 
way,  first  banishing  all  theatres  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  and  never 
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reatinguntil  tliey  hod  finally  secnretltlie 
suppression  oftbe  stage  throughout  the 
kiBgdom.  In  Shakespeare's  timethepi- 
trons  of  the  theatre  wera  to  be  divided 
into  two  sharply  deBoed  classes;  the 
lower  peiiple,  who  went  to  be  amused 
with  Bpectucleanddeclmnation,  nnd  the 
young  nobility,  the  jmn«tM  doret,  as 
RUmi^lin  calls  them,  the  wealthy  and 
unoccupied  young  baehelors  about 
town,  who  went  partly  because  such  an 
atmosphere  and  such  surroundings  suit^ 
ed  their  temperament,  partly  because  it 
was  the  fashion.  Beputable  woroeu 
scarcely  ever  went.  In  foct,  there  was 
no  suitable  place  for  them.  The  parts 
of  the  female  characters  being  acted  by 
boys,  and  the  audience  being  made  up 
chiefly  of  men,  with  some  women  of  not 
fcry  reputable  morals,  wo  need  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  decency  that  disfigures  so 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  To  us, 
Shakespeare  is  the  great  poet  andrerealer 
of  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Id  his  own 
day  and  generation,  Shakespeare  was 
nothing  but  a  playwright,  an  actor,  a 
theatre-manager;  and,  however  rich  he 
might  become,  the  stain  of  such  a  voca- 
tion was  not  to  be  wiped  out.  The 
doors  of  good  society  were  closed  upon 
him  ;  outside  of  the  walla  of  the  thea- 
tre—we cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
— he  was  more  or  leSB  ostracised.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  his  sonnets  are  pitch- 
ed in  the  minor  key. 

The  defects  of  the  German  school  of 
criticism  are  dealt  with  summarily.  Hav- 
ing so  litUe  positive  information  upon 
Shakespeare's  life  and  character,  these 
critics,  disregarding  the  limitations  that 
necessarily  bom  in  the  life  of  any  man, 
no  matter  how  gifted,  have  depicted 
Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  gigantic  spirit, 
looming  up  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  modern  times,  scarcely  touching  his 
own  age  aud  generation  with  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  but  striding  on  over  peoples 
and  centuries.  Only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  some  obvious  defect, 
are  these  critics  willing  to  take  any  note 
of  the  character  of  the  times.  Gervinos 
in  particular,  who  has  been  so  cold  and 
fastidious  toward  every  thing  Oermon, 


pushes  his  panegyric  of  Shakespeare  s< 
far  that  we  mnst  suspect  him  of  having 
before  his  eyes,  not  the  genuine  William 
SbakespearcofStratford-upon-Avon,bQt 
tbe  poet  that  he  wishes  and  seeks  for  the 
German  people ;  as  Tacitus  desciibes 
the  Germans,  not  so  much  as  they  realty 
were,  but  as  he  wonld  have  the  Romans. 
For  whom  did  Shakespeare  compose 
bis  plays!  Upon  the  answer  that  we 
give  to  this  qaestion  will  depend,  far 
wore  than  is  generally  believed,  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  ttiem.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  written  for  a  living, 
symputliizing  andience^not  for  a  com- 
naunity  of  scnitiniiting  readei's.  Shake- 
speare knew  that  scenic  effect  was  every 
fhing  in  the  drama,  and,  as  might  be 
sliown,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  perfect  finish  of  the  plot  to  the 
movement  of  the  single  scene.  The  un- 
critical spectator  must  be  aroused  and 
fascinated  at  the  moment,  and  is  not 
apt  to  remember  clearly  what  has  gone 
before,  or  speculate  too  closely  upon 
vrhat  is  to  come.  Again,  as  the  play 
was  not  published — in  order  to  retain, 
tie  right  of  property  in  it — the  author, 
if  himself  the  proprietor,  was  always 
more  or  less  templed  to  insert  or  amend, 
wbelher  to  prevent  literary  theft,  or  to 
keep  afresh  the  interest  of  the  audience. 
Rtiraelin  claims  that  these  two  causes, 
writing  for  scenic  effect  and  caTclcss 
■.Iteration  or  omission  after  the  first  act 
of  composition,  will  explain  many  of 
tlie  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  in 
Bhakespeare's  dramas.  The  single  scene 
ifi  always  vigorous;  the  plot,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  imperfectly  motived.  An  ex- 
ample of  inconsistency  that  is  not  men- 
tioned by  RQmeiin  may  be  found  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  In  Act  I,  Scene  3, 
Bhylock  replies  to  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner: "I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you."  But  in 
n,  Scene  5,  he  eajs : 

'■  I  nm  not  bU  for  lore ;  tbcy  Bailor  pio ! 
IlutTCt  I'll  go,  In  tuts,  totlwdiipati 
ThA  prodigul  Obrifltiiin.*' 

And  he  does  go.    Such  inconsistency 
would  be  scarcely  possible  had  Shake- 
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Bpeare  worked,  aa  Oervinua  maintaLna, 
from  OQQ  central  idea  nnt wards. 

Tlie  neat  point— what  special  kind 
of  audience  it  was  lliat  Sliakespcare 
wrote  for— is  diHCuascd  by  Bflmelin 
in  anoTcl  manner.  Ho  maintaina  tbat 
Sbakeapeare  had  two,  and  only  two, 
priodpal  classes  of  hearers  in  view ; 
a  Bct  of  aristocratic  yoang  men,  his 
patrons,  and  tbn  pit,  Tvho  were  un- 
cdtical  to  Ibe  last  degree,  lovers  of 
empt;  sight  and  sound  and  blunt 
wit.  As  ia  well  known,  tho  noliilit; 
of  that  da;  had  their  seata  upon  Che 
stage,  or  boUind  the  scenes.  They  were 
tha  inspirers  and  tho  jadges  of  the 
play.  Naturally,  then,  the  heroes  are 
only  princea  and  cavaliers.  Like  tlio 
audience  itself,  in  which  we  liiid  only 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classesi, 
wo  find  tho  middle  classes  cither  not 
depicted  at  all  in  tho  play,  or  depicted 
only  in  aludicrona  light.  The  bourgeois 
or  middle-class  tragedy  and  comedy  ore 
-irantingonUic Shakespearean  stage.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  one  of  tho 
weakest  of  Sbakespearo'a  compoaitiona, 
ia  an  escoption  that  onTy  proves  the 
rule.  Throughout  these  wonderful  dra- 
mas we  find  the  strong  pulsations  of  a 
vigorous,  high-strung  young  oligarchy. 
Setting  Hamlet  aside — and  Bamlct  is 
the  prince  of  aristocrats— tho  prevail- 
ing tone  of  speech  and  action  is  that  of 
fresh,  unhesitating,  emotional  manhood. 
The  young  heroes  act  almost  as  hot- 
headedly  as  tliijse  of  the  Kibelungen- 
lied.  In  will,  thought,  and  utterance, 
the  heroines  arc,  as  a  class,  decidedly 
inferior.  Isabella,  Mariana,  Hermia,  biith 
Helen aa,  Katharine  in  theTamingof  the 
Bhrew,  Hero,  Viola,  Olivia,  Ophelia,  Ju- 
liet, Katherine  of  France,  Auue  in  Rich- 
ard m.,  Besdemona,  are  examples  of 
women,  lovely  and  high-minded  tbey 
may  be,  but  women  carried  away  liy 
this  somewhat  brute  force  of  full-blood- 
ed manhood.  If  any  one  Is  disposed  to 
think  this  overstated,  he  has  only  to 
read  rapidly,  and  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  Henry  TV  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  The  plays  are  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy — n  gay,  disBo- 
Inte,  money -hunting  ariatocracy.  On  the 


other  band,  the  pit  dciiu>nd4 
of  entertainment.  Hence  the  clown^ 
witty  servants,  rude  mechanicals,  lonti, 
and  the  like.  This  mixture  of  tlie  ieiv 
oua  or  the  elevated  with  the  lo' 
cat  is  a  concession  made  b;  Shakespeait 
the  poet  to  Shakespeare  the  theatre-own- 
er; and  accordingly  we  And  thai  the 
poet,  when,  iu  his  later  years,  he  bu 
became  better  assured  of  his  position, 
gradually  diminishes  and,  ui  Othelle, 
even  abolishes  the  intrusion. 

In  chapter  five  Biimelin  treats  of 
Shakespeare's  peculiarities  in  thechaiac- 
terizatian  of  bis  personages  and  the  as- 
signment of  motives  for  the  dmmatJe 
action.  He  admits,  of  Co  oree,  that  Shake- 
speare is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  pre- 
Eenting  to  us  on  array  of  life-like,  almatA 
living  forms,  and  forcing  ua,  bj  tbt 
might  of  his  inspired  "word,  to  an  a* 
similation  of  his  visions,  Rameha  ai 
admitsthat  Shakespeare  is  unrivalled  ia 
his  insight  into  the  characters  and  i 
tents  of  men.  But  bo  cannot  accord  to 
him  that  perfect  undcrstauding  of  the 
world  and  its  indissolulile  chaining  of 
cause  and  effect  that  is  the  properly,  for 
instance,  of  Goctbe.  In  Shakespeare  tb« 
pewonagcs  act  and  speak  niore  freely 
than  we  can  conceive  of  their  doing 
amid  the  actual  sorroimdinga  cf  lh« 
world.  We  hare  here  perhaps  the  key^ 
note  of  ROmeliu's  essay.  Shakespeare  i« 
not  enough  of  a  realist.  Bis  cbaractccs 
step  out  too  far  from  the  sociuj  bact 
ground  of  time  and  space.  They  act  as 
men  would  act  but  for  certain  restraints;, 
not  as  men  really  act;  and  the  intellect, 
instead  of  moderating  the  passions,  often 
serves  only  to  fan  them.  Bhakespean 
takes  the  jealous  husband,  the  fnnlM 
lover,  tho  bitter  misantliropist,  and 
places  him  upon  an  isolating  stool,  aa  it 
were,  to  show  more  evidently  the  » 
derful  effects  of  the  electrical  current  of 
passion.  But  where  it  becomes 
sary  to  display  the  electrical  current, 
not  acting  alone,  but  in  conjonc 
with  the  thousand  other  forces 
enter  into  any  one  concrete  reenltMit, 
Goethe,  tho  clear-headed  realist  bceiiKL 
we  might  soy,  where  Bbakespcare  Imv» 
off.    Bhakeapeare,Gaya  RQmclin,didMlt 
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live  in  the  world  as  Goethe  did.  His 
ocM:upaUon  was  an  abaorbiug  one,  his 
social  world  limited,  hia  friends  mostly 
of  one  clnss.  Goelbe,  on  the  otbcr 
hand,  bad  travclltd  cstensivelir,  was 
the  prinin-ministcr  of  a  Gcmmn  duchy, 
petty,  it  ii  truo,  but  the  intetli^ctnal 
centre  of  the  nntiou ;  be  had  nubility, 
Bflista,  literati,  savants,  men  and  women 
of  every  grade  of  society  and  culture, 
(»T  his  life-long  friends  and  companions. 
Wo  cannot  follow  the  life  of  a  single 
c«tebratvd  personage  of  that  era  with- 
ont  fitambling,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
some  point  of  contact  with  the  inevita- 
ble, the  omnipresent  Goethe.  What  can 
we  offer  iu  Sbakcspuare's  life  as  ano&ut  3 
We  know  that  Shakespeare  lived  and 
died  comparatively  unknown  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre-world. 
Law,  politics,  art,  knew  him  not.  Ho 
had  not  tho  means,  then,  of  judging 
men  and  events  with  that  sweep  of  vis- 
ion which  we  admire  eo  niucl)  in  the 
great  Oermnn  poet.  Goethe's  charac- 
ters, w  lien  contrasted  with  Shakespeare's, 
appear  at  first  sight  cold  and  somewhat 
dull;  their  linea  are  fainter;  they  do 
not  carry  us  away.  The  more  we  study 
them,  however,  the  more  onr  eyes  open 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  wrought  raost 
fiuthfully,  not  a  line  too  many  or  too 
few  ;  nothing  strained,  unnatural,  im- 
probable. Tliey  act  and  express  them- 
selves iu  accordauce  witli  every  rule  not 
merely  of  aentiment,  but  of  society.  In 
Goethe,  the  causal  nexus  between  char- 
acter and  action  is  always  evident;  in 
Shakespeare  it  ia  often  wonting.  The 
action  is  powerful,  the  words  ore  inim- 
itable ;  but  we  may  hnvc  to  ask  our- 
selves in  vain,  why  the  jicrsouage  acta 
and  speaks  as  he  does. 

For  instance,  the  opening  scene  in 
King  Lear  is  simply  absurd.  As  RQme- 
lia  saya,  "  a  father  may  gather  his  chil- 
dren around  him  aud  promise  the  hest 
piece  of  cake  to  the  one  that  ioves  him 
the  most."  But  that  an  aged  monarch 
should  assemble  his  grown-np  daugh- 
ters, and  divide  his  kingdom  among 
them  upon  the  same  principle,  is  incon- 
ceivable. Again.why  does  Gloster  all  st 
once,  upon  the  fiimsiest  of  suspicions, 


chose  away  bis  legitimate  son  and  take 
to  his  arms  the  bastard  to  whom  he  had 
always  turned  the  cold  shoulder?  He 
does  it.  and  we  are  made  to  fee!  most 
intensely  that  bo  docfi  it,  else  Shake- 
speare would  not  be  Shakespeare ;  but 
the  why  remains  unanswered.  6iimilar- 
ly,  in  Cymbfliae,  Posthumus'  credibility 
surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  good 
sense.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Father  Lorenzo  to  prevent 
Juliet's  marriage  with  the  County  Paria 
exceeds  the  power  of  imagination  to 
understand  it.  Why  dues  not  Juliet  . 
confess  her  previous  marriage  and  bravQ 
the  consequences  }  Or  why  does  she  not 
flee  directly,  without  first  locking  her- 
self up  in  a  coffin }  In  Lfs  Mitimbki, 
Jean  Valjean  has  a  most  excellent  reason 
for  escaping  from  the  monastery  in  a 
coffin.  Bnt  wu  cannot  say  aa  much  of 
Juliet,  who,  on  every  other  occasion, 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
of  movement. 

In  his  analysis  of  Humlet,  Ramnlia 
advances  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare, 
in  writing  the  play,  had  one  purpose 
steadily  in  view,  namely,  to  ventilate 
bis  own  reflections  upon  life  in  general, 
and  upon  the  stage.  It  is  thus  the  most 
subjective,  wc  may  aay  the  only  suhjec- 
ttvc,  Shakespeorean  drama.  Hence  the 
delay,  the  dragging  of  the  entire  piece. 
Had  Ilamlot  acted  as  Shakespeare's  other 
heroes  act,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
tbe  play  would  have  speedily  comu  ta 
an  end,  and  no  room  would  have  been  , 
left  fur  such  utterance.  Wberena,in  the 
uM  Hamlet-saga,  tlio  delay  is  perfectly 
motived.  Again,  in  altering  the  de- 
nouement, Shakespeare  baa  again  spoiled 
the  consistency  of  the  saga.  The  Hnra- 
let  of  the  play  impresses  us  as  a  seusi- 
tive,  uncertain  nature ;  yet  he  succeeds 
in  killing  two  or  three  innocent  persons, 
en  patmnt,  as  it  were,  without  seeming 
to  be  very  deeply  affected  thereat.  How 
comes  it  that  the  same  Hamlet  who  re- 
frains from  killing  the  king  nt  hia  de- 
votions, in  order  that  the  soul  of  the 
latter  may  not  ascenil  into  beaven^who 
hns  himself  seen  and  conversed  with  a 
spirit  from  the  nether  world— how  can 
he  deliver  himself  of  the  celebrated 
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trace  of  any  change  In  character  or  cir- 
cumBtonco.  This  fact  alooo  should  make 
us  hesitate  before  putting  too  much  faith 
in  those  who  exalt  Sbakcspeoie as  a  de- 
lineator of  nBtioDol  life. 

This  consideration,  however,  aa  RQm&" 
tin  himself  observes,  need  not  diminish 
at  all  our  aflmiration  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  genius.  Orantiag  that  the 
poet  docs  not  depict  English  hiiitot;  as 
we  vould  look  to  find  it  in  the  work  of 
a  professed  historian,  grauting  that  he 
was  deficient  in  historic  sense,  even 
granting  that  there  is  more  of  that  his- 
toric senee  la  Goethe's  single  plaj  of 
Egmont  than  in  all  the  Engli^th  histor- 
ical dramas  together — wo  can  merely 
change  our  admiration  without  abating 
it.  Indeed,  we  may  claim  that  Shake- 
speare, had  he  been  more  historically 
correct,  might  have  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming [ess  universal.  TJnder  the  mask 
of  this  or  that  court,  he  has  presented 
to  us  certain  of  the  etcmallj  recurring 
forms  of  human  life.  Titles  and  dynas- 
ties are  with  him  but  trappings ;  the  man 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. Aa  we  all  know,  Bhiikespeare 
was  not  of  on  age,  but  for  all  time. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  entitled 
respectively, "  Shakespeare's  Individual- 
ity and  the  Process  of  his  Develop- 
ment;" "  Shakespeare's  Views  of  Life ; " 
and  "  The  Oermnn  Shakespeare  Cult  and 
a  Compiiriaon  of  Shakespeare  with  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,"  They  constitute  one 
half  of  the  entire  volume.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  take  them  up  separately, 
I  shall  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  their 
salient  features,  without  strictly  follow- 
ing the  author's  order. 

RQmelin  endeavors  to  ascertain  what 
Shakespeare  was,  by  first  determining 
what  he  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been ;  what  his  belief^  and  views  were, 
by  what  he  has  not  eipreescd.  Shake- 
spcare  has  not  depicted  any  characters 
that  strive  after  culture,  knowledge,  or 
truth,  none  who  are  actuated  by  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  or  even  the  good 
of  others.  He  has,  furthermore,  no 
gemCithliehe  characters  in  real  life,  do 
comTortable,  harmless  natures.  Hia 
idyllic  personages  are  all  located    In 


fajry-land.  Again,  irhile  giving,  on  the 

one  hand,  no  self-satisfying,  healthily 
introspective  characters,  he  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  whose  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  a  practical  voratiou  in 
life.  There  are  no  characters  taken 
from  the  producing  classes,  bnt  only 
from  the  ruling  and  consuming  classes. 
Moreover,  he  depicts  only  the  conflict 
of  passion  with  passion,  or  passion  with 
duty;  the  bitter  struggle  between  duty 
and  duty  is  Eometimes  touched  upon, 
but  never  elaborated  or  made  the  main 
theme.  Bis  characters  think  clearly 
and  act  energetically,  but  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed range  of  idea  and  emotion. 
Shakespeare  never  alludes  to  the  power 
of  iHJcfry  to  console  and  soothe  the 
Boul ;  scarcely  even  in  his  sonnets  does 
he  speak  of  the  inward  happiness  con- 
ferred by  the  poetic  faculty.  In  the  few 
inslancca  where  he  has  put  a  profcB- 
sional  poet  upon  the  stage,  it  has  been 
only  to  make  him  a  butt.  Finally, 
Shakespeare  represents  the  love  of  soli- 
tpde  as  something  morbid,  gives  no  ex- 
pression to  the  pleasure  attendant  upon 
search  afler  knowledge,  and  scldoni,  if 
ever,  moves  the  purely  touching,  senti- 
mental chords  of  the  heart. 

As  an  actor  and  a  dramatist  by  pro 
fesaion,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  rarest 
powers  of  utternnca  and  the  sharpest 
insight  into  the  souls  of  men,  writing 
for  a  lively,  clamorously  applauding 
audience  of  gay  youth,  no  wonder  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  full  of  life.  They 
tingle  with  emotion.  The  dramatiat 
fliids  the  models  for  his  heroes  among 
his  aristocratic  young  patrons  and  his 
fellow-actors  and  theatre- folk.  No  mean 
field  of  character,  we  mny  be  assured. 
For  those  gay  men  are  the  flower  of  the 
court  at  a  time  when  life  nm  high.  And 
the  theatre  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  micro- 
cosm of  passion  and  intrigue,  youthful 
hope  and  decayed  ambition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
position  are  not  small.  In  our  days, 
when  society  is  undergoing  a  levelling 
process,  the  actor  and  the  dramatist  may 
obtain  much  wider  views  of  life  than 
were  possible  in  the  times  of  Shake- 
speare.   To  prevent  any  misconception. 
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I  shall  quote  Rtimelin's  own  words  on 
this  point :  "  Sliakespcare  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  outside  the  pale  of  society, 
the  parish,  the  church,  the  state;  he 
had  not  access  to  respectable  and  cul- 
tiTated  families ;  lie  was  denied  inter- 
course with  noble  women;  he  became 
acquainted  with  only  certain  classes  of 
the  people.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in 
all  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  once 
became  clearly  conscious  of  what  was 
at  bottom  separating  him  from  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nation,  what  ideas  were  really 
agitating  his  contemporaries  most  pro- 
foundly, what  the  then  men  of  the  fu- 
ture, those  Puritans  whom  he  knew  only 
to  ridicule  as  hypocrites,  what  they  real- 
ly wished.  The  true  world  of  society, 
in  its  manifold  ramification  and  conca- 
tenation, always  stood  afar  off  from 
him.  He  knew  men  most  thoroughly 
as  tliey  arc,  but  not  as  they  act;  to 
speak  more  accurately,  he  knew  how 
they  would  like  to  act  and  would  act, 
were  it  not  for  a  thousand  opposing  in- 
fluences ;  but  he  did  not  know  the  form 
that  their  real  action  would  take  upon 
the  solid  footing  of  society.  Ilence  the 
want  of  motive  and  the  uncertainty 
whenever  an  action  is  located  within 
social  and  historical  limits,  and,  on  the 
contrarv,  his  brilliant  success  when  his 
Pegasus,  with  eyes  turned  heavenward, 
bears  us  into  the  world  of  pure  fancy. 
From  the  theatre  it  is  possible,  at  least 
it  was  possible  at  that  time,  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  men,  indeed,  but  not  the 
experience  of  the  world." 

Here,  I  apprehend,  the  reader  will 
think  that  the  critic  has  gone  altogether 
too  far.  It  certainly  would  grate  upon 
the  feelings  of  even  the  most  dispassion- 
ate admirer,  to  hear  the  great  dramatist 
spoken  of  as  without  access  to  respecta- 
ble society  or  intercourse  with  noble 
women.  I  suspect,  however,  that  Rurae- 
lin  does  not  wish  his  words  construed 
too  literally.  It  \g  against  all  probabil- 
ity to  suppose  that  a  man  of  such  pro- 
digious gifts  should  not  find  somewhere 
a  s^veet  nook  of  refuge  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  worlfl,  some  noble  and  cheering 
friend?,  men  and  women.  Riimelin's 
object  undoubtedly  has  been  to  destroy 


the  halo  with  which  we  have  Burromided 
the  man.  Were  Shakespeare  to  appev 
bodily  among  us,  every  heart  would  hot 
in  welcome,  every  door  would  be  throim 
open.  Was  such  the  case,  however,  three 
centuries  ago  ?  In  our  day,  the  sodal 
position  of  theatre-managers  and  acton 
has  been  greatly  advanced,  and  still, 
even  now,  there  are  many  prejudices  yet 
to  overcome.  Of  Shakespeare  we  must 
say,  in  candor,  that  the  doors  of  whii 
we  call  first-class  society  were  not  opes 
to  him ;  or,  if  open,  searcely  more  tbtn 
ajar.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  labored, — and 
this,  again,  may  serve  to  heighten  our 
wonder  at  his  genius — we  have  only  to 
compare  him  for  a  moment  with  Goethe^ 
or,  to  make  the  antithesis  still  moie 
striking,  with  that  prodigy  of  our  cen- 
tury. Lord  Byron,  before  his  downfall 

The  general  character  of  Shakcspeare'i 
composition  may  be  set  down  as  intense^ 
if  not  feverish.  If  we  except  the  editor 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  "what  literary 
character  could  we  find  whose  life  com- 
pares, for  worry  and  excitement,  with 
that  of  the  dramatist-manager?  His 
brain,  that  should  be  relaxed  after  the 
labor  of  composition,  is  stretched  to 
new  energy  by  the  thousand  minntift 
of  theatre-life.  Scarcely  an  hour  of  the 
day  or  the  night  can  he  call  his  own. 
With  rehearsals  and  performances,  set- 
tling the  jealous  quarrels  of  the  most 
irritable  class  of  mortals  in  the  world, 
and  pleasing  the  public,  he  leads  what 
we  may  forcibly  call  a  dog's  life.  Let  ns 
then  imagine  our  myriad-minded  Shake- 
speare, with  his  delicately  strung  fibres 
of  sympathy  ready  to  be  played  upon 
by  every  passing  breeze,  his  piercing 
vision  from  which  no  secret  thought  or 
facial  expression  could  escape — let  ns 
imagine  him  living  year  in  and  vear 
out  in  this  superheated,  wearing  atmo- 
ephere.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  died 
comparatively  young,  apparently  from 
sheer  exhaustion  ?  Must  we  not  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  traces  of  fev- 
erish agitation  in  his  plays  ?  Wonder- 
ful as  they  are  for  their  objectivity,  that 
is,  their  freedom  from  any  thing  like  an 
obtrusion  of  the  poefs  own  views  and 
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emolions,  we  may  aafel;  say  that  Sliake- 
speare  might  have  writteti  them  better 
had  he  been  Gomewhat  less  drireQ  or 
more  favored  in  hin  aufroDndingB. 

In  dealing  with  a  character  such  aa 
Shakespeare's,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
ascertuin  the  real  thoughts  of  the  man 
hid  so  carefully  )>chind  tlie  dramatist. 
Next  to  nomer,  Shakespeare  posaessea 
the  happy  faculty  of  siaking  himself  in 
his  creations.  Consequently  he  has  been 
pronounced,  by  turns,  a  PTotestant,  a 
Oatholic,  a  Spinoriat.  Like  every  ■world- 
genios,  he  is  Bubstantially  as  his  reader 
chooBca  to  find  hjm ;  and  it  ecems  well- 
nigh  impossible,  in  our  utter  want  of 
biographical  materials,  to  read  the  rid- 
dle c.f  our  English  sphinx.  What  were 
Shakespeare's  views  upon  so-called  poetic 
justice,  human  sin  and  itainfiuence  upon 
character,  the  philosophy  of  lifH  ?  As  to 
the  first  point,  RQmelin  showa  that  Ocr- 
vinus  is  mistaken  in  Lsscrting  Shake- 
speare's practical  Bssont  to  the  claims  of 
this  poetic  justice.  Bjs  entire  method 
of  treatment  shows  that  he  possessed  an 
onprcjudiced  insight  into  the  ways  of 
the  world  rather  than  a  deep-sentod 
conviction  of  b  moral  order  of  things. 
Rtlmelin  also  Snds  much  to 
tho  sudden  and  unmotived 
of  BO  many  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
Not  to  speuk  of  such  f;iaring  instances 
a«  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Meas- 
ure for  Pleasure,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  Ihe  wonderful  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  Prince  Hal  will  scarcely  bear 
close  inB]jection.  It  is  too  siiditen,  the 
steps  of  transition  too  inijierfectly  mark- 
ed out.  RUmelin  ia  disposed  to  suspect 
in  the  play  an  eSbrt  to  hold  np  to  the 
young  nobility  of  the  theatre  a  model 
for  Iheir  guidance,  an  ideal  of  what  they 
might  and  should  become,  if  they  only 
would.  The  character  of  the  Prince  ia 
such  OS  to  induce  us  to  look  for  some 
hidden  motive,  some  in  iuum  Delphini 
tendency,  as  Riimelin  phrases  it,  lurking 
behind  the  mask. 

EvL'ry  student  of  German  literature 
knows  that  it  started  under  tho  inspira- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  genius.  The  aub- 
sequcnt  cureer  of  this  influenre,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  well  known.     liumelin 


divides  it  into  tiree  stagea.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
Shakespeare  was  the  hammer  with  which 
were  broken  the  fettcre  that  the  pscudo- 
claasidam  of  France  had  so  long  im- 
posed upon  Germany.  To  form  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  that  inQuenee,  we 
n«ed  only  glance  through  Lessiug'a 
Dramaturgy,  or  read  Goethe's  ftkmooa 
harangue  quoted  in  Lewes*  biography. 
All  the  litorury  men  of  the  day  read 
and  enjoyed  Shakespeare  without  stop- 
ping to  criticize  too  closely  or  attempt-  , 
ing  to  convert  his  defects  into  virtues. 
Qoethe  and  Schiller  profited  by  him 
without  Guffering  themselves  to  be  crush- 
ed by  comparison.  Then  came  the  ago 
of  the  Romantic  Bchool.  Tho  under- 
standing of  Shakespeare  was  sharpened ; 
tlie  poet  was  studied  more  caref\ii1y  in 
relation  to  his  cuniemporariea  and  pre- 
decessors. The  standard  by  which  he 
was  judged,  however,  was  shifled  In- 
Bt^d,or  esteeming  him  for  what  really 
made  him  a  classic  poet,  the  school 
exalted  beyond  all  bounds  hia  disre- 
gard of  rule,  the  fantastic  element  in 
hia  compositions,  his  mingling  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements;,  his 
strained  play  of  wit.  This  second  stage 
has  passed  into  the  present.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy, which  wishes  lo  rule  out  as  much 
as  possible  the  expression  of  individual 
feeling  and  opinion,  and  consequenlly 
to  make  al)  poetry  dramatic,  partly 
owing  to  the  political  coudition  of  the 
country,  Shakespeare's  position  has  beea 
strangely  exalted.  Both  tendencies,  the 
philosophical  and  the  political,  have 
combined  to  make  Shakespeare  the  ideal 
and  the  idol  of  German  criticism.  He 
is  the  dramatist pnr  exeelUnee,ihe  grand 
pntriot-bard  of  his  own  land.  Schiller 
has  not  hia  atrength  or  bis  versatility, 
Goethe  has  not  his  patriotism.  So 
Bhakeiipcare  is  set  above  them  both  as 
the  poet  for  all  times,  all  peoples,  and 
we  listen  to  Gerrinas,  otherwise  a  cold- 
blooded critic,  proclaiming  without 
hesitation  that  Shakespeare  united  all 
the  excellencies  of  Goethe  and  Bebiller 
without  any  of  their  defects.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  the  symp- 
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tons  of  rcactioii  are  nnmcioiB  tnd  im- 
misUkable,  and  Rumelin's  book  is  tbe 
moet  conapicGou  one.  That  he  and 
Hombeit  are  not  wholly  withont  infhi- 
ectial  sjmpatLixen,  is  erident  from  the 
following  passage  taken  from  UiMtn 
ZeU,  the  semi-monthlj  supplement  to 
Bnfkitdiui  Ccnrer^Jticmdciilon  :  ^  We 
fthoold  think  now  that  every  one,  eyeii 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare,  has  the 
right  to  go  to  heaven  in  Lia  own  way. 
The  manner  in  which,  in  the  recent 
(German)  Shakespeare  Annnal,  Romelin 
is  set  down  and  set  right,  just  like  a 
meddlesome  intruder  who  has  not  pro- 
perly taken  his  degree  as  Shakespeare 
Doctor  by  some  happy  text-emendation, 
shows  onmistakably  that,  besides  the 
Shakespeare  gospel,  there  has  been  set 
up  an  entire  body  of  Highchurch  Shake- 
speare dogmatics,  that  no  one  may  Ten- 
tore  to  oppose  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema.*^ Such  language,  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  peri- 
odicals of  Germany,  is  significant  of 
the  ftellDgs  with  which  the  true  corps 
of  literary  critics  (I  take  Rudolph  Gott- 
scball  to  be  author  of  the  passage)  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Ulrid, 
£lzc,  and  Gervinus. 

Wc,  to  whom  the  language  and 
thought  of  Shakespeare  are  natiye,  can- 
not look  with  indifference  upon  the 
position  that  Shakespeare  occupies  in 
Germany.  International  relations  are 
so  unrestrained  that  not  even  a  literary 
bubble  of  importance  can  burst  in  one 
quarter  without  spreading  its  circles  of 


fiu*  and  wide.  If  the  i^^^Hwg 
Binds  of  Goinanj  th^^"^d  one  day 
come  to  consider  Shakespemie  as  m  sort 
of  Merovingian  king,  who  hmd  outhved 
bis  times,  and  dethrone  him  Mmw»g 
themselves,  we  should  soon  find  like 
symptoms  of  revolt  amon^  onrselTesL 

Bumelin's  Siakespeare  Studies  may  be 
T^arded,  then,  as  marking  a  new  era  in 
German  criticism.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  work  in  our  own  language  that  is  so 
characterized  by  an  earnest,  keen  dears 
to  get  at  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 
BumeUn  has  most  rigfatftiUy  called  him- 
self a  realist.  If  we  take  ap  an  j  c»rdi- 
nary  biography  of  Sbakespesire,  any  essay 
upon  his  genius,  we  find  this  one  idea 
constituting  the  atmosphere  of  the  pic- 
ture :  that  Shakespeare  is  an  incompre- 
hensible genius,  a  child  of  mystery,  who 
lived,  it  is  true,  in  England,  on  the  bor* 
der-line  of  the  sixteenth  and  seTenteenth 
centuries,  but  who  really  existed  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  space  and  all  the 
other  surroundings  that  hamper  ordi- 
nary men.  As  Rumelin  says,  we  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  Titanic  genius  strid- 
ing over  the  centuries  and  the  conntries. 
The  realist  coolly  pauses  and  asks  him- 
self^ ^  Can  this  be  so  ?  Was  not  Shake- 
speare a  mortal,  and  therefore  limited 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived 
guided  and  misguided,  stimulated  and 
fettered,  by  his  associates  ?  Let  us 
not  bow  down  and  worship  him,  then, 
as  a  myth  ;  let  us  rather  seek  him  out 
as  a  man,  and  understand  him  as  a 


man. 
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MORE  OF  THE   DOMESTIC   ROMANCE. 


I  NEYEB  thought  to  haye  resumed  this 
Btorj,  for  I  supposed  the  Van  Hattan 
episode  had  closed  the  "  story  part "  of 
my  life.  People  are  apt  to  feel  so,  I  he- 
lieve,  when  existence  has  falleo  hack  to 
its  usual  round  after  some  great  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  years  flow  on  they  are 
surprised  to  find  themselves  leading  lives 
just  as  eager  and  interested  as  in  those 
days  when  the  sky  fell. 

I  remember  Ellen  Zerrahn  once  said 
to  me,  that  the  worst  thing  about  mar- 
riage was  that,  thoroughly  settled 
at  housekeeping,  there  would  not  seem 
to  be  much  more  of  any  thing ;  there 
would  be  no  more  splendid  possibilities 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  once  seated  opposite 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  diurnal  coffee  and  soft- 
boiled  eggs.  And  now  ?  Never  did  life 
open  out  so  illimitably  to  Ellen  Zerrahn 
in  her  most  romantic  years  as  it  does  to- 
day, as  she  sits  with  the  little  flannel 
bundle  on  Iier  lap  I 

How  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  the 
people  who  are  living  most  are  some- 
times those  whose  lives  seem  to  us  like 
"  weeds  on  Lethe's  wharf."  So  to  some 
very  young  Fanny,  who  has  just  read 
another  of  Edward's  impassioned  notes, 
seems  the  old  maid  who  sits  patient  in 
her  faded  sweetness,  with  all  these  things 
forever  gone  by  her.  But  what  of  the 
sage's  little  sentence,  *'  It  is  only  in  re- 
nunciation true  life  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin ?  " 

TVe  had  entered  very  easily  and  natu- 
rally upon  the  bequest.  It  was  not  a 
vast  sum,  certainly,  but  with  the  skill 
learned  in  our  hard  school  we  were  en- 
abled to  produce  quite  wonderful  results. 
The  always  fair  young  .sisters  now  blos- 
somed out  so  brightly  that  they  were 
speedily  gathered  by  honorable  hands. 
In  less  than  four  years  three  of  the 
Misses  Hayne  were  wives,  and  the  home- 
circle  narrowed,  ftnd  seemed  to  settle  it- 
self with  great  permanence  in  the  per- 
sons of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  eldest  Miss 


Hayne.  Yes,  as  my  twenty-seventh  year 
drew  on,  the  msp  of  my  life  to  come 
began  to  roll  out  before  me.  To  cherish 
these  two,  so  venerable  and  dear,  while 
they  should  remain,  and  then  to  begin 
the  lone  pilgrimage  of  ^'  Aunty  "  among 
the  others — that  was  the  pro;;rammo. 

They  did  not  need  me  much  so  far. 
The  three  brides  were  so  eager  to  dis- 
play their  domestic  prowess  to  their  ap- 
preciative parents  that  these  were  for  a 
while  kept  en  route  continually.  I  too 
had  been  the  rounds,  and  formed  the 
un needed  third  in  those  duets  of  bliss 
familiar  to  all  who  have  ei\joyed  the  so- 
ciety of  the  newly-married. 
.  At  this  juncture  came  a  call  for  one 
more  repetition  of  the  roU,  It  WMsfrom 
Ellen  Zerrahn,  now  Mrs.  Browne — ^a 
name  not  fa*  behind  that  of  the  imagined 
Jones.  But  this  was  a  college-bred, 
prosperous — nay,  an  aristocratic  Browne. 
His  mother  was  a  Lanphier,  and  the 
superb  Mioses  Lanphier,  his  cousins,  had 
accepted  an  invitation  for  the  three 
months  I  was  to  be  there ;  and  then,  too, 
we  should  have  Stephen,  first  from  Sat- 
urday till  Monday  every  week,  then  for 
the  four  weeks'  vacation. 

Of  this  desirable  Stephen,  considered 
sufficient  to  bear  subdivision  among  three 
young  ladies,  I  had  heard  much.  Pro- 
jected as  a  "smart  boy"  into  college 
at  fifteen,  and  finished  at  nineteen, 
he,  at  twenty-five  a  young  lawyer  of 
promise,  bad  made  the  unique  discovery 
that  he  had  not  enough  education,  and 
was  taking  a  two  years'  turn  at  Har- 
vard. 

All  these  visitors  for  the  winter  Ellen 
secured  in  the  spring,  just  as  they  had 
taken  a  house  and  begun  to  furnish  it. 

I  found  the  result  of  their  labors 
charming  beyond  what  I  had  imadned 
or  Ellen  described,  on  the  bright  Octo- 
ber evening  which  began  my  visit.  The 
little  house  was  beautiful,  indeed,  with 
the  skill  and  tast^  which  had  dispensed 
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tbe  "  siller  and  to  tpare  "  upon  its  for- 
nishings.  and  in  the  soft,  rafliant  light 
of  the  parlor  I  foand  a  fit'.ing  gn'Op. 
The  eres  of  the  sweet  tride  shone  with 
wtlc«>me.  The  Mr.  Browne,  now  that 
I  saw  hirn,  I  did  cot  wonder  Ellen 
th'  Qght  a  prince  of  men.  lie  had  a  face 
so  trne,  and  lovely,  and  manlr.  joa  were 
jnst  glad  he  was  alire  and  an  American 
citizen. 

I  never  saw  more  elegant  girls  than 
Lncrelia  and  Jaliet  Lanphier.  They  were 
nor  <»f  the  regnlation-type — jast  one  friz 
and  flounce — though  there  was  amf>ly 
enough  concession  to  fashion  in  their  rich 
dre>>e^  to  show  their  recognition  of  ita 
high  claims.  I  dimly  remembered  hav- 
ing Feen  them  at  a  Van  Ilattan  dinner- 
party. Th»-y  were  of  that  order  of  be- 
ings, though  they  made  the  literary  and 
intellectual  rather  more  an  end  and  aim 
than  the  <ither8  had  done. 

After  half  an  hour  Ellen  wanted  to 
show  nie  t!ie  house,  and  I  paused  for  a 
moment  outside  the  open  parlor-door, 
while  she  gave  a  message  in  the  hall,  and 
fully  saw  Stephen  Zerrahn. 

1  saw  how  his  face  was  the  very  seat 
of  thoujrht,  and  as  his  exceedingly  dark 
blue  eyes  looked  from  under  their  black 
Ia!?hc8  with  such  earnest  attention  upon 
Juliet  Lanphier  as  she  Fpoke,  I  thought 
they  migiit  have  warmed  any  woman  to 
the  beauty  and  inspiration  she  certainly 
showed." 

I  found  all  perfect  up-stiirs  and  down- 
stairs and  in  my  lady's  chamber,  and  felt 
confident  there  was  not  a  skeK-ton  in  one 
of  those  trim  closets — no  serpent  in  this 
Eden,  unless — my  experience  would  sug- 
gest the  notion — it  might  possibly  be  the 
prii?matic  creature,!  had  seen  gliding 
from  the  area,  with  ten  flounces  to  her 
trail. 

AVhen  wo  went  back  to  the  parlor,  Mr. 
Browne  was  employed  in  reading  the 
newspaper  and  the  others  were  discuss- 
ing something  very  deep  indeed.  Una- 
ble to  get  any  clue,  wo  had  an  easy-talk 
with  Mr.  Browne,  from  which  Ellen 
presently  slipped  away.  Shortly  after, 
somu  one  called  to  see  him,  and  I  went 
into  the  little  library  off  the  parlor  and 
looked  over  the  books.    After  a  while 


mj  household  ear  began  to  listen,  to  find 
in  what  par:  of  Iter  domain  EUen  might 
be.  A  fair.t  grating  sound  from  the 
kitchen  enabled  me  to  guess,  and  I  went 
down.  I  round  her  not  ^*  superintend- 
ing,'' as  our  manuals  on  the  datj  of 
wives  pr  pose  as  the  limit  of  reasonable 
request,  but  tugging  away  with  her  own 
hands  at  a  freezer  of  water-ice. 

"Mary  understood  perfectly,"  said 
she,  ruelplly,  "  th:it  she  was  to  freeze  it 
after  I  mride  it,  but  she  has  gone  out 
for  all  that.  Oh,  dear.*'  It  wus  a  long 
sigh,  and  came,  I  well  knew,  not  only 
from  present  weariness,  but  many  a 
trouble  past.  I  turned  over  a  little  tub 
to  secure  a  low  seat,  and  in  spite  of  her 
protest  lend  a  hand ,  and  as  we  worked 
she  poured  out  the  f  tmiliar  story.  ^*  I 
have  had  nine  different  girls  since  I  kept 
house,"  s:dd  she.  "  We  concluded  after 
a  while  that  one  was  not  enough,  but 
now  we  have  two,  things  don't  seem  to 
go  on  a  bit  better.  The  cook  i-*  a  careless 
old  Irish  thing,  and  the  housema  d  one 
of  the  sort  who  paint  their  cheeks  and 
are  out  all  night  at  halls.  Her  idea  of 
putting  in  order  is  to  poke  things  under 
and  shove  them  out  of  sight.  Neither 
of  them  half  mind  me." 

I  told  her  it  was  the  "  common  lot." — 
romanced  about  the  future  cooperative 
kitchens  and  the  Chinese ;  and  by  tlie 
time  the  ice  was  stiff  she  cheered  up,  and 
admitted  her  Browne-hood  was  happier, 
with  all  its  cares,  than  the  easiest  of  lier 
young-lady  days  had  been.  At  tliis 
juncture  Miss  Kitty  returned,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  parlor, 
while  she  tied  on  a  white  apron  and 
tiptoed  in  with  tbe  ice  and  a  meritorious 
air,  which  led  Miss  Lucretia  to  remark 
upon  Mrs.  Browne's  "  nice  little  Gany- 
mede." She  also  placidly  mentioned  the 
impossibility  of  people  of  real  intelli- 
gence suffering  to  any  extent  from  poor 
servants,  as  their  acquired  knowledge 
of  character  must  always  enable  them 
to  avoid  miking  bad  selections. 

AVith  this  consoling  axiom  our  first 
ovonrng  together  closed.  Tired  with  my 
Journey  I  t*lept  late,  and  finally  awake, 
set  my  senses  at  work  to  find  if  my  tar- 
diness would  be  likely  to  inconvenience 
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the  others.  People  conversnnt  with 
housekeeping  can  tell  ibe  rate  of  progress 
below-staira  bi-fore  they  have  rist'O,  If 
there  coinea  np  a  wood;  inJor,  it  sliows 
tlie  fire  just  made  or  meaded  and  break- 
fast a  long  way  off;  and  as  tlie  raeai  pro- 
KTCBses,  its  various  stanos  of  preparation 
declare  themselves.  This  morniDg  the 
odors  ofoolFee  aiid  ham  crept  ap  so  long 
before  tlie  bell  onncmnwd  them  on  the 
table,  I  knew  wo  should  find  both  "  done 
to  death." 

It  13,  unhappily,  no  rare  sight  to  see 
an  eiegont  groop  of  breakfa'ters  sipping 
overbuiled,  wckijh  coffee  out  of  fine  chi- 
Da  and  pickiog  at  chippy  Imm;  but  it 
tronliled  the  Brown ea  exceedingly  thnt 
these  t)iini.'S  should  be  in  the  hou^ethey 
meant  should  he  bo  perfect. 

The  ooosins  Lnnplier,  Tresh  in  wliite 
OBsliitiere  wrappers,  kft  things  fur  the 
most  part  united,  and  Innohed  upon 
crackers  in  a  pointedly  cheerful  and  un- 
oonccnied  way  meant  to  cnnvey  tlieir 
ability  to  rise  above  the  most  adverse 
of  material  circumstances. 

Afterwards  they  assumed  their  velvet 
"toga?,"  as  Ellen  called  ihem.  a'ld  went 
to  a  morning  lecture  at  the  Athenteum 
with  Stephen,  while  we  stnyed  at  homo 
and  made  the  dersi-rt  and  "  saw  to 
things"  generally,  Tisiting  famonsly  all 
the  while. 

In  the  afccr-dioner  leisnre  we  all  met 
and  talked  at  a  great  rate,  and  under  the 
etimnliis  of  appreciAtiun,  and  perhaps  a 
little  friction,  some  Tery  creditable  men- 
tal sparkles  were  thrown  off. 

After  n  while  I  found  we  were  all 
talking  chiefly  fur  Stephen  Zerrahn,  aod 
should  have  been  provoked  had  I  not 
also  perceived  the  reason.  Only  he  ILs- 
tened  to  the  remarks  of  each  person  with 
that  dose,  thoughtful  interest  which  is  at 
once  BO  rare  and  eo  flattering.  People 
BO  listened  to  are  apt,  lo  imagine  that 
tIjeT  are  saying  things  very  well  worth 
while. 

Ho  certainly  drew  us  out  wonderfully 
on  all  the  usmd  topics,  including  the 
woman-question.  Pcrliaps  I  cannot  give 
you  a.  better  idea  of  the  respective  f^lea 
of  the  Lauphiers  than  by  repeatiBg  their 


First.  Lucretia  the  stately,  with  n  lit- 
tle bend  of  her  black  brows,  derajinded 
far  women  ihe  All — the  seat  in  Congress, 
the  eqnal  baud  and  voice  in  the  tribune 
and  in  the  mart.  Take  the  conventional 
cramping  hand  from  woman,  and  she 
expanded  at  once  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically into  the  absolute  equal  of  man. 

Thennp  spoke  Juliet  sofilyfoir,  speak- 
ing 09  tlie  most  of  men  love  to  henr 
iromen  speak.  She  jnst  reproduced  the 
old  ohivalrio  ideos — women  were  made 
for  men,  and  set  as  high  or  ns  low  as 
llieir  lords  bo  plemed.  And  she  seemed 
lo  take  it  for  granted  that  men  had  been 
and  would  still  he  pleased  to  make  them 
queens;  and  what  more  could  be  a'ked? 
Slie  seemed  to  take  no  count  of  all  those 
moilern  queens  fur  whom  wait  no  men 
with  crowns  or  even  broad  and  butter. 
Of  herself,  Juliet  cored  to  be  nothing; 
slie,  however,  wos  the  woman  who, 


Bit  ilDim,  aoccpting  bu  with  cluogelsw  prlile." 

Miss  Hayne,  upon  being  einmined, 
deposed  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  New 
Testament.  Interpreted  as  it  reud,  with- 
out any  effort  after  "  interior  meaninfis," 
it  was  hard  to  escape  the  cojiclusirm  that 
the  power  on  woman's  head,  bccaut«  of 
the  angels,  was  rot  the  kind  of  power  to 
send  her  to  Oongress  and  make  her  a 
civil  ruler  over  men.  And  yet  woman 
ought  to  vote — not  to  hold  office,  but  to 
clioose  her  rtders.  And  if  she  would 
only  be  content  to  "throw  away  the 
worser  part  of  it,"  this  strife  fir  Lard 
domination,  and  feel  herself  truly  a»  she 
if,  "  not  less  but  different,"  then  her 
greatest  pride  might  seem  this  saina 
"  heavenly  difference"  whiob  guins  for 
her  the  award  that  man  shall  love  her 
even  as  Christ  loyed  the  Church  and  ifav* 
himte{f /or  it. 

Thus  we  all  spoke,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve at  the  time  that  none  of  as  had 
found  out  what  Mr.  Zerrahn  thought 
Very  fine  and  airy  altogether  rnn  th* 
specul.itions  of  us  care-free  yonng  folks, 
tbongh  I  sonn  began  to  discover  that  lifs 
veas  not  g^ing  quite  so  lightly  with  our 
hostess  OS  with  her  guests.    Shu  Lad  cd- 
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tered  the  hnrd  experiment  of  oarrjing 
out  a  Terj  high  ideal  of  housekeeping 
before  an  observant  husband,  and  yalaed 
and  possibly  cntical  friends. 

Needless  to  saj  the  materials  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  work.  She  her- 
self had  little  more  than  the  idea  of 
"what  should  be  done.  Had  she  pos- 
sessed both  skill  and  experience  to  the 
full,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  need 
for  hard  work  on  her  part.  The  differ- 
ence would  have  been  that  ehe  would 
have  tired  herself  to  death  to  some  ap- 
proach to  the  Jujrgernaut  "  ideal,"  while 
now  she  worked  all  the  time  only  to  feel 
the  result  a  failure. 

Ellen  and  her  husband  both  possessed 
ft  self-sacrificing  courtesy  not  very  usual, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  among  young  house- 
holders, and  anxious  that  my  vbit  should 
be  only  delightful,  Ellen  tried  to  conceal 
the  worst  of  her  perplexities  from  me, 
and  often  drove  me  out  to  take  holiday 
with  the  other  ladies  when  I  felt  I  ought 
to  be  at  home  with  her. 

As  the  visit  went  on,  I  observed  that 
the  Mecca  to  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
Misses  Lanphier  progressed  all  the  week 
was  the  Saturday  which  brought  the 
student  in  from  Harvard.  Lucretia's 
classic  coiifure  took  on  an  additional 
burnish  and  elaboration,  and  her  toilet, 
from  being  perfect,  hecame,  so  to  speak, 
"  past  human."  Juliet's  crimps  flowed 
in  deeper  waves,  and  for  this  occasion 
only  the  old  flower- woman  was  patron- 
ized for  the  bonquet  which  from  the 
lovely  girPs  slender  zone  sent  up  its  in- 
cense to  the  dark-eyed  youth. 

They  talked  with  him  a  great  deal 
about  domestic  life,  for  it  appeared  Lu- 
cretia  included  a  home  in  her  stately  pro- 
gramme. And,  verily,  it  was  to  be  a 
wonderful  place.  Those  mythical  pub- 
lic Inundries  and  coopcrntive  kitchens 
were  all  presupposed,  and  the  labors  of 
the  wife,  so  far  as  we  could  gather, 
would  be  all  discharged  when  the  "  ass- 
thetic  tea,"  brought  hot  to  the  door  in 
the  hermetical  teapot,  should  be  by  her 
graciously  poured  out. 

"Wo  did  not  get  a  perfectly  clear  idea 
of  the  working-model  of  Juliet's  homo, 
but  it  was,  as  a  modest  whole,  to  closely 


resemble  Mr.  Tennyson^e  *^  Summer  id* 
of  Eden  in  dark  purple  spheres  of 
sea." 

And  the  young  man  listened  in  Lis 
earnest  way,  and,  thinking  the  long 
thoughts  of  youth,  doubtless  Jnliet  and 
her  plan  seemed  fully  reasonable.  Ha 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  bow 
the  thing  was  actually  working  ai  the 
Brown  es*. 

As  the  weeks  went,  I  saw  that  the 
circamstances  which  had  made  a  winter^ 
visit  from  three  young  ladies  desiral^e, 
ceased  to  exist.  Dear  little  Ellen  began 
to  sit  apart  **  printing  her  thoughts  in 
lawn,"  or,  fagging  at  dinner  and  dessert, 
did  her  ineffectual  best  to  bare  that 
meal  good  and  in  season.  Bat  the  do- 
mestic machinery  ran  down  more  and 
more.  The  Misses  Lanphier^s  beD 
formed  no  slight  part  of  the  service; 
Miss  Ganymede,  Ellen  was  satisfied  to 
find,  answered  it  tolerably.  Ranning 
up  with  the  morning  paper,  or  to  rake 
the  fire,  was  easier  tiian  tbe  Browne 
part  of  the  work,  besides  admitting  her 
to  a  sight  of  Juliet  doing  her  hair,  and 
other  processes  profitable  to  observe  for 
use  at  second  hand. 

It  would  have  been  puzzling  to  ima- 
gine how  the  two  servants  dispKxsed  of 
mnch  of  the  time,  had  the  honsemjud 
been  seen  in  the  garden  less  frequently, 
interviewing  the  girl  next  door,  while 
the  ironing  mildewed  in  the  baskets 
Then,  too,  the  odor  of  a  dodheen  in  busi- 
ness hours  would  steal  up  from  the 
kitchen,  showing  that  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  was  entertaining  a  cousin.  Finally, 
I  descended  upon  these  quietly  one  day, 
and  found  upon  the  table  a  loaded  pfl- 
low-case  of  fine  linen,  which  proved  to 
contain  a  tasteful  little  "  cold  collection," 
consisting  of  half  a  plum-cake,  roast 
fowls,  ham,  canned  fruit,  and  other  «s- 
tremetSy  with  a — perhaps  accidental- 
fork  and  spoon  of  the  Browne  silver  in  the 
midst.  The  cousin,  starting  up  in  con- 
fusion, dropped  and  broke  his  pipe  upon 
the  hot  range,  and  disappeared  in  the 
cloud.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  lingered  but 
to  pack  up  her  pair  or  two  of  footless 
stockings  and  the  other  dress,  and  to  at* 
tempt  a  judicious  selection    from  our 
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closets,  and  then  the  '*  place  "  knew  her 
no  more* 

I  had  felt,  after  having  stayed  a 
month,  that  it  might  greatly  lighten  my 
friends^  cares  shoald  I  postpone  the  rest 
of  the  visit  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  delicately  inflaence  Mr.  Browne^s 
consins  to  do  the  same.  This  was  not  a 
delightful  thing  to  do,  and  the  Brownes, 
with  their  sensitive  hospitality,  never 
would  have  permitted  it ;  but  I  did  not 
ask  their  leave,  when,  in  mentioning  my 
departure  to  my  fellow-visitors,  I  gave 
reasons  also  eminently  applicable  to 
themselves.  Lucretia  drew  herself  np 
as  if  there  were  essential  impropriety  in 
the  bare  snggestion  of  what  I  mentioned. 
Juliet  paid  not  the  smallest  heed.  I 
saw  I  might  have  spared  my  pains — re- 
membering, too,  that  Mr.  Stephen's  va- 
cation was  but  a  week  off. 

There  Was  no  certainty  of  the  0'- 
Shaughnessy's  place  being  soon,  or,  if 
eventually,  fitly  supplied.  The  yonng 
hgsband  grew  decidedly  sober.  The 
blue  veins  began  to  show  pathetically 
plain  on  the  temples  of  the  little  wife, 
and,  try  as  she  might  to  bide  it,  heart 
and  strength  were  plainly  beginning  to 
fail. 

I  saw  coming  over  that  beantiful  little 
home  the  cloud  of  sure  disaster.  Ellen 
was  wasting,  in  this  conscientious  but 
useless  strife,  the  strength  and  spirit 
which  in  a  day  to  come  might  tnrn  the 
balance  between  health  and  years  of 
weakness — nay,  between  life  and  death. 

Should  I  leave  her  in  this  strait? 
Here  was  the  New  Testament  again: 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  kw  of  Christ." 

Facilifl  desceiUTU 

— into  the  kitchen.  It  ended  in  that. 
Though  it  took  all  the  tact  1  had,  yet  im- 
perceptibly I  glided  into  the  position  of 
house  worker-in-chief,  without  the  fact 
becoming  too  painfully  apparent  to  the 
parties  concerned.  ' 

Mr.  Browne  labored  indefatigably  to 
find  competent  help,  but  this  seemed  the 
appointed  time  for  that  severe  discipline 
few  families  fully  escape.  A  procession 
of  incapables  filed  through  the  kitchen. 


Just  far  enough  apart  to  enable  me  to 
clear  up  after  each  one  before  a  successor 
arrived.  Finally,  even  these  ceased, 
to  my  positive  relief,  and  the  perfect 
mufiQns  and  steaks  the  Ganymede  served 
up  were  always  and  altogether  from  Mbs 
» Hayne'if  hands,  and  the  dinners,  from 
soup  to  dessert,  substantially  hers,  for 
Ellen's  little  fussy  assistance  was  more 
for  her  own  satisfaction  than  any  real 
help. 

I  found  it  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did 
in  my  life — the  doing  all  these  things 
without  seeming  to  do  them.  For  it  was 
certainly  no  concern  of  the  Misses  Lan- 
phier  or  Mr.  Zerrahn  how  Ellen  and  I  ar- 
ranged our  private  affairs.  So  to  be  cook, 
and  yet  in  full  toilet,  with  leisure,  was  a 
feat  requiring  real  ingenuity  to  compass. 
That  it  could  not  be  done  perfectly  I 
became,  I  confess  not  pleasantly,  aware. 
When  I  sauntered  in  through  the  garden 
door,  it  was  from  no  musing  ramble,  but 
direct  from  the  kitchen-range,  and  my 
heated  face  and  reddened  hands  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  Juliet's  lovely 
white  repose. 

Then,  too,  I  would  be  tired,  too  hon- 
estly tired,  to  show  to  intellectual  ad- 
vantage in  the  parlor  when  delightful 
hours  of  the  student's  vacation  were 
passing.  I  saw  him  go  in  and  out  with 
Juliet  Lanphier,  who,  like  the  beauties 
in  Lalla  Rookh,  "grew  lovelier  every 
hour,"  I  thought,  under  his  eyes. 

Somehow  the  Van  Hattan  service 
seemed  light  to  this  one!  Partly, 
perhaps,  because  there  in  a  manner  I 
spent  my  days,  "  the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot" 

Only  cook  there,  but  here  both  cook 
and  Miss  Hayne,  the  dignified  guest, 
with  her  own  state  to  maintain.  And 
how  far  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  became 
a  matter  of  question.  The  impression 
grew  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  coming  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  ordinary  sort  of  young 
person — ^nice  in  my  way,  which  was  still  a 
long  way  from  reaching  up  to  the  higher 
possibilities  of  womanhood.  Evidently 
it  was  not  at  all  too  bright  or  good  to 
prepare  human  nature's  daily  food,  as  he 
must  perceive,  to  some  extent,  I  had  a 
habit  of  doing.    He  often  strolled  in  the 
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garden,  well-kept  and  pretty  even  in 
innter,  and  so  passed  tbe  kitchen  win- 
do  Wf>,  where  I  might  be  seen  at  very 
plebeian  work ;  bnt  what  be  saw  or  did 
not  see  I  could  not  tell — not  even  that 
day  when  his  eyes,  glancing  in,  met  mine 
full  as  I  scrnbbed  the  kitchen  table, 
Ganymede^s  feint  of  doing  so  having 
been  a  failare.  JBut  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards, wben  Juliet^s  enchanting  voice 
appealed  to  him  in  some  *'song  of  love 
and  lunging,^'  it  seemed  to  echo  up  and 
down  in  me  as  if  tbe  space  were  wide 
and  empty  in  my  heart  for  it. 

And  that  day,  at  the  table,  Lncretia 
philosophized ;  and  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe 
matter  was  thus.  The  tendency  of 
human  beings  was,  of  course,  to  gravi- 
tate into  their  appropriate  spheres. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  now- 
a-days  about  women  knowing  how  to  do 
all  sorts  of  work  and  doing  it.  But 
there  was  in  reality  an  essential  coarse- 
ness about  most  of  the  labors  of  the 
house,  which  made  it  evident  nature 
never  intended  tliem  for  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  And  observation  would 
prove  that  tbe  accidents  were  rare 
where  thoroughly  refined  and  delicate 
spirits  failed  to  fit  into  tbeir  true  places 
without  contact  with  common  labor. 

All  of  which  was  received  in  silence. 

But  these  should  be  light  things,  I  told 
myself,  compared  to  tbe  joy  of  being 
such  a  necessity  and  happiness  to  any 
human  being  as  I  had  become  to  Ellen. 
Her  "  Douglas,  tender  and  true,"  was  of 
necessity  absent  most  of  the  day.  As  to 
the  brother,  wherever  he  was  the  Misses 
Lanphier  cnme  also.  In  fact,  Ellen  had 
formally  made  them  over  to  him  in  pri- 
vate fi>r  the  vacation — anxious  Mr. 
Browne's  friends  should  be  fitly  enter- 
tained, and  feeling  herself  less  and  less 
able  to  do  it. 

All  parties  seemed  well  pleased.  Ellen 
and  I  sat  chiefly  in  the  little  library  off 
the  parlor,  not  too  distant  to  seem  un- 
social, though  the  current  of  talk  in  the 
two  rooms  seldom  mingled. 

One  night  the  Misses  Lanphier  wont 
to  one  of  the  rosthetio  teas,  and  the  par- 
lor lijihts  burned  low.  Coming  into  tbe 
little   library,  I  saw  through   the   open 


door,  in  the  dasky  parlor,  tbe  tall  bro- 
ther, with  his  arm  aroand  Ellen,  and 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Then  it  "wm 
a  real  brother*s  heart  be  had,  tliongb 
he  showed  it  to  none  but  her.  I  hsd 
not  been  sure  of  that  before.  And  ce^ 
tainly,  if  he  agreed  with  Lucretia,  the 
must  seem  to  him  by  tliis  time  a  procj 
little  body,  fussing  about  ber  house  aod 
talking  a  good  deal  about  servaLts — that 
in  itself  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  nmk 
of  limited  culture. 

She  came  out  to  xne  presently,  aad 
Stephen  went  in  another  direction.  Sbe 
asked  me  to  read  aloud,  and  I  rook  op 
<'  Selden's  Table-Talk,''  wliicb  I  bad  sees 
Stephen  reading  shortly  before.  I  turs- 
ed  over  the  rather  cynical  paragraphs 
without  much  content,  when  a  paper  of 
rhymes  fell  out.  Whence  copied  did  not 
appear.  Glancing  at  a  line  or  two,  I  saw 
that  whatever  woman  had  written  or 
inspired  them,  they  were  also  for  Ellen; 
and  I  read. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  waiting  in  the  'world, 

Waiting  will)  chafe  and  strain,  or  paileooe  dadb, 
What  expectation  of  it  all  compares 

Withhera  who  blindly  waits  a  life  to  oome! 
The  others  waiting,  know  for  what  they  wait; 

Beneath  her  heart  stir  mystery  aod  fear. 
She  knows  not  if  her  dream  of  life  and  b'ght, 

Or  form  of  piteous  shapo  her  child  ahaU  wsu: 
She  may  not  choose ;  no  yearning  wish  of  hrn 

Shall  image  take—'*  Ohildren  are  from  the  Lori.* 
Ko  vision  warns  her  if  the  hidden  life 

Shall  be  her  woe,  or  gradons,  rich  reward. 
Slow  her  sure  bourof  darkness  draweth  on: 

Up  to  the  Lord  upon  Bis  glorious  hei^t 
She  tries  to  lift  her  heart  from  this  low  place. 

Beady  to  change  earth^s  Joy  for  l)cavci.*8  deligH 
She  thinks  of  Agnes  on  her  convent  tower. 

Yearning  her  soul  up  through  the  gates  withia, 
Whoso  shining  ward  "the  Ileavciily  Bridegnxn 
waits, 

To  phrive  her  ft-ee  and  make  her  pure  of  rin." 
The  Heavenly  Bridegroom  1  of  his  perfect  graas 

Agnes,  who  knew  no  earthly  one,  mi^t  mase. 
But  she— O  Lord  I  forgive  her,  if  between 

Thee  and  bor  love  below  she  full  to  choose. 
Forgive  her  if  her  heart  can  not  conceive 

The  joy  of  rest  in  Theo  from  tears  and  ngbs, 
Of  peace,  of  music,  splendor  or  delight. 

What  shuts  her  from  the  sight  of  hi*  dear  ey«. 
Break  soon  i  thou  cloud,  let  in  the  morning  1I|H 

That  shows  a  wife  with  honor  In  the  land— 
An  heir  of  endless  life  within  her  arms, 

Who  in  Thine  image  at  Thy  feet  shall  stand. 

*^  There  i/i  not  a  *  made-np '  line  in 
tljat,"  eaid  Ellen,  with  a  great  bright  tear 
rollinj^  over  her  cheek.  "  It  is  all  tree.  I 
wonder  where  it  came  fronn.  "Whv  itw 
Stephen's  handwriting,"  said  shej  tti» 
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ing  it,  "  nnd  here  m  hU  iniiial.  TTh^,  tlie 
dear  old  brother!  hs  haa  written  it,  and 
the  thonglit  was  for  me !  " 

"la  it  possible)"  eiudl,  iovoluiitar]]?. 
Ellen  smiled.  "  Ton  have  not  fonnd  out 
jet  wLat  a  mother-heart  he  has.  I  won- 
der if  any  jonngjody  in  the  world  will 
ever  know  Stephen," 

Would  Jnliot?  I  asked  myBolf,  but 
not  £:ilen.  I  felt  for  some  reason  stirred 
that  evening,  and  pnccd  back  and  forth 
as  we  talked.  Partly  for  Ellen's  com- 
fort, and  becaase  it  was  oppermoat  in 
wy  heart,  I  told  her  how  blessed 
among  women  she  was,  with  her  denr 
lovera,  the  brother  and  husband.  Ko 
care,  suspense,  or  pain  her  joys  might 
hring  with  them,  were  harder  to  bear 
than  the  lone  refrain  the  most  cheerful 
and  nseful  single  woman  at  times  hears 
and  smritliers  hack  in  her  heart.  Would 
she  hear  tho  echo !  It  was,  "  Desolate, 
desolate,  desolate  1  " 

Finally,  passing  the  parlor-door  in  my 
walk,  I  saw  reclining  there  another  list- 
enei'.  I  had  opened  my  "  heart  and  hope 
of  a  woman  "  to  Stephen  Zerrahn.  And 
I  had  taken  such  pains  to  be  jn^t  the 
"walking  lady"  in  the  play  to  him  nil 
winter!  I  wnntod  no  third  place  in 
his  interest;  I  should  greatly  h aye  pre- 
ferred he  had  not  heard  this  talk,  little 
as  it  might  matter  to  him. 

Yes,  and  little  as  it  might  have  mat- 
tered to  him  had  he  known  it,  I  may  as 
well  fay  it  here  first  as  lost.  Alter  this 
evening  I  knew  that  I  luved  Stephen 
Zerrahn.  Now,  at  length,  when  my 
lieart  had  gone  out  it  had  departed  nn- 
aonght. 

Well,  the  clond  lifte<l,  and  the  mom- 
inp  joy  was  very  bright.  "All  pain  is 
gain,"  some  say;  nnd  sorely  there  waa 
great  reword  Itore,  even  had  t!ie  pain 
bronglit  no  other  token  than  to  prove 
the  cumpleteneaa  of  the  affection  of  hna- 
band  and  brother  and  fi'iend.  We  ran 
np  and  down,  and  fetched  and  carried, 
forgetting  fatigue  in  joy  that  all  waa 
well.  The  Uisses  Lanphier  secluded 
themselves  in  their  room  as  if  there  hod 
been  contagion  in  the  house,  and  kept 
Ganymede  faittfnl  to  their  needa  by  a 
"  teetimonial." 
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And  hare  happened  a  piece  of  great 
goo>l  fortune.  Mrs.  Gamp  did  not  onma 
with  her  bundle  and  umbrella,  bnt  in- 
stead Mra,  Patirnce  Dii,  ns  true  a  phi- 
lanthropist in  her  way  aa  the  great  lady 
whose  name  she  shares.  She  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Mrs.  Btowe's  New 
England  romances.  I  confess  I  regarded 
her  with  surprise.  Like  the  Dodo,  I  had 
imnginod  her  type  mythical  or  extinct. 

She  pervaded  the  house.  There  woi 
no  work  in  it  to  which  her  hands  were 
not  addressed.  She  did  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyse this  or  that  matter  to  see  whether 
it  belonged  to  her  duty  as  norse  and 
mast  be  done. 

The  delightful  consciousnesa  that  from 
basement  to  attic  every  thing  was  being 
"s«en  to"  pervaded  the  eick-room  like 
an  air  of  healing.  In  that  apartment 
niceness  rose  to  a  fine  art.  Mrs.  Dix 
mude  it  almost  o  luxury  to  be  sick. 
Under  her  influence  evt-n  the  servants 
seemed  to  enter  into  a  happy  secret  of 
at  least  mediocrity.  Urs.  Patience  Dis 
was  a  greater  than  I,  and  with  her  ad- 
vent my  mission  ended. 

I  thought  my  reward  was  with  me 
when  Ellen  dung  to  my  neck  with  tears, 
and  called  me  her  precious  old  woman. 

The  young  husband's  words  were  few, 
but  his  eyes  not  to  l>e  forgotten.  So 
I  left  them  lo  their  LappineBS ;  and 
they  were  just  os  wonderfully  ghid  as  If 
there  had  never  been  a  baby  before — ns 
if  the  very  greatest  hlesaings  were  not 
tho  commonest. 

There  was  one  thing  more.  In  the 
shnded  parlor  for  a  minute  there  came 
Btephen  Zerrahn,  nnd  ho  took  my  hands 
in  his,  ond  aaid :  "  Ble^singa  and  tl)anks, 
my  friend."  Then  he  did  know  that  I 
hud  wrought  not  ill ;  so  for  me  were 
blessings  and  thanks,  but  love  for  Jtiliet 
Ijinpbicr — dear  hive. 


It  was  not  B,  very  festive  winter  first 
and  lost ;  for  1  spent  the  rest  of  it  helping 
nurse  my  father  tbroagh  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  when  tho  longgray  spring  days 
began  to  come,  I  seemed  tired,  and  they 
very  long.  At  last,  when  the  young 
yc&r  stood  "with   all  its  green  com- 
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pteted,"  thero  came  a  letter  from  Ellen, 
to  nrgent,  that  ooe  noaM  have  thought 
the  glorieBof  CommencomeDt  would  cot 
be  glorious  if  Miss  Hayne  were  not  at 
Cambridge  to  sea  them,  and  behold  the 
saccess  of  Stephen  in  the  Valediotorj-. 

It  was,  ofcourEe,  fooliahDeEHfornio  to 
go,  but  I  could  not  deny  myself.  I  had 
aromrintio  fane;  that  to  see  Steplien  lie- 
fore  hia  great,  aadioace,  and  hear  him 
pronounce  hia  Yal$,  would  nerve  aiy 
heort  up  to  suoh  a  pitch  of  heroism  that 
il  would  titter  mine  for  him,  aod  tbence- 
forth  let  Juliet  have  her  lover  wiihoiit 
another  regret. 

60  I  took  my  journey  and  went  with 
Ellen  to  Cambridge.  I  ooald  not  help 
thinking  how  many  painfol  heart- throb  a 
would  be  spared  the  hopeful  yet  appre- 
hemive  kindred  of  promising  tprigs 
aboat  to  geek  public  honors,  could  thej 
have  possessed  more  of  the  superb  ecu- 
fidence  of  Ellon  in  her  brother.  "  I  tnoio 
he  will  EUcceed,"  enid  she,  with  quiet 
certainty. 

And  he  did  snc^ceed.  How  well,  one 
had  only  to  look  tr-m  the  attentive  faces 
of  mature  men,  to  those  of  the  erudite 
spectHcled  ladies,  young  and  old,  to  pcr- 
ocire.  lie  was  past  tlie  ape  of  greemicss 
and  gnsh,  andderaonstraledthat  a  jonng 
American  of  twenty-seven  m.iy  reach  a 
very  goo<!ly  measure  of  manhood  ii.nd 
sound  thought. 

Certaioly  Ellen's  brother  was  the  m  an 
of  the  hour  j  we  felt  it,  especially  at  the 
elegant  entertainment  given  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Brownes  and  I  marked  wiLh 
satisfaction  the  etir  attending  his  en- 
trance into  the  room  after  wo  arrived. 

I  taw  Juliet  Lanphier's  quickened 
breath,  and  the  little  foot's  eager  nncon- 
scious  advance  from  the  trailing  splendor 
of  her  dress.  The  happiest  girl  in  alt 
the  wide  world's  round  stand*  thero,  1 
thought. 

Mr.  Zerrahnmade  courteouabut  steady 
progreaa  among  Lis  friends  towards 
where  we  stood,  and  hnviug  reached 
US,  ailently  offered  me  his  arm.  That  was 
like  his  perfect  breeding — I  was  his  Bis- 
ter's guest.  There  were  leafy  walks 
nhont  the  grounda,  and  the  people  went 
in  and  out  eiijoying  the  clear  eight,    ITe 


walked  here  a  good  irbile  in  Bileoee  it 
most,  till  I,  feariag  he  might  wiat  tabe 
with  Juliet,  spoke  of  going  in. 

"No,  please,  cot  jet,"  B^d  he,  andn 
wanton.  Another  silenc* — and  to  brad 
it  I  said,  "  I  have  not  yet  cangrattdited 
yoo  npon  yonr  gratifying  sncceas." 

"  Do  not,"  lie  returned,  *'  for  I  lam 
not  yet  succeeded,  I  fear.  I  fear,  my 
fVicnd,!  hare  still  to8B7,like  thatotlur 
scholar — 

1  have  BlriTen  and  failed, 

I  set  mine  tjei  apoa  B  ceclaJn  helghi. 

Yet  could  Dat  biU  nilti  tbem  Its  deep-wi  tl^i.> 

There  waa  a  wishful  meaning  io  bii 
voice  and  air,  never  before  Been, 

My  heart  sprung  up  in  one  noreasoa- 
ing  tumult. 

"  Mr.  Zerrnhn  I " 

lie  perceived  my  profound  sorpiise. 
"  Then  you  did  know  I  loved  joo,  IGh 
Hnyne  I " 

"I  did  cot  even  dream;  but  sow  I 
know — and  dream." 

His  eyes  ehone  with  delight  at  mj  »■ 
ply,  and  lje  went  on, 

"  Yet  I  have  loved  you  well,  and  I  be- 
gan that  very  eve  niug  Ellen  brought  yon 
in,  and  I  saw  your  dear,  calm,  helpful 
face.  But  1  confess  I  was  cynic  eooagb 
to  watch  careftilly  to  see  if  the  face  wen 
really  the  right  index  to  the  woman  be- 
hind it.  As  the  weeks  wont  on,  and  I 
saw  on  what  eagles'  wings  yoa  were 
bearing  tip  my  precious  little  eifler, 
while  the  rest  of  us  talked  bosh  in  the 
parlor,  I  felt  too  worthless  to  addre» 
you,  and  have  been  waiting  for  to-day, 
hoping  far  some  praise  of  mea  to  baek 
me  ill  my  suit." 

"And  in  any  one  of  those  past  daja 
I  might  have  replied  to  yon,  Mr.  Ztt- 
rahn,  as  the  fi  iecd  did  to  yonr  '  acholar,' 


Now,  in  a  minute  all  was  made 
clear,  at}d  "the  face  of  all  tbo  world  wai 
changed  to  me."  Wo  went  back  to  the 
rooms  on  nir,  I  suppose,  for  I  did  not 
feel  the  ground.  The  Brownea*  eipe- 
rlenced  eyes  found  us  out  in  an  infUmt. 

"  You  foolish  old  woman,"  said  Ellen, 
u-ith  a  beaming  face,  "  frhere  were  jonr 
intuitions  and  things  t    Yon  know  7011 


tlioQght  Stephen  wonid  maiij  one  of 
the  velvet  togas,  and  lliat  I  would  let 
him." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  toga  thonglit  eo 
too,"  BBid  Mr,  Browne,  wliiciiBicBlly, 
tunkiog-mj  apology. 


"  M;  etiir;  I ''  I  have  told  it  to  f  ou  as     to  be  I 
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no  secret,  for  !t  Beemed  to  tne,  as  I  woke 
on  the  wonderrul  "morning  of  the  first 
day,"  after  it  was  made  clear,  ibnt  every 
bird  in  leafy  Oarohridge  Buiig  it,  that 
every  boll  rang  it,  now  that  the  long 
years  had  brought  it Jvtt  as  I  wished  it 


Thr  fox  farnUhes,  perhaps,  the  oolj 
inatnncB  that  Can  be  dted  of  a  fiir-hear- 
iag  animal  that  not  only' holds  its  own, 
but  that  acLnnlly  increoess  in  the  face  of 
the  means  that  are  used  for  its  extermi- 
nation. The  beaver,  for  instaece,  was 
gone  before  the  earliest  settlers  conld 
get  a  sight  of  him ;  and  even  the  mink 
acd  the  martin  are  now  only  rarely  seen, 
or  not  seen  at  all,  in  places  where  they 
were  once  abandnnt. 

But  the  fos  haa  survived  civilization, 
and  in  some  localities  1b  no  doubt  mnrLS 
abundant  now  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  For  half  a  eeatnry  at  least 
ho  has  been  olntost  the  only  prize,  in  the 
way  of  fur,  that  was  to  be  fonnd  on  our 
mountains,  and  he  has  been  linntod  and 
trapped  and  wiijluid,  sought  for  as  game 
mill  piirsned  in  enmity,  taken  by  fair 
means  and  by  foul,  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  species  becom- 
irg  extinct, 

One  wonld  think  thot  a  (.ingle  lionnd 
in  a  neighborhood,  filling  the  moantains 
with  his  hayings,  and  leaving  no  nook 
or  by-wny  of  them  unexplored,  was 
enough  to  drive  and  ecaro  every  fox  from 
the  country.  Bat  not  so.  Indeed,  I  am 
almoHt  tempted  to  say,  the  more  hounds, 
the  more  foxes, 

I  recenlJy  spent  a  enmmer-raonth  in  a 
mountainons  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where,  from  its  earliest  Beltle- 
ment,  the  Red  fos  has  been  the  standing 
prize  for  skill  in  the  u*o  of  the  trap  and 
gnn.  At  the  house  where  I  was  slop- 
ping were  two  fox-honnds,  and  a  neigh- 
bor, half  a  mile  distant,  had  a  third. 
There  were  many  others  in  the  township, 
and  in  aeaacn  they  were  well  employed, 
too ;  hot  the  throe  spoken  of,  attended  bjr 
their  owners,  held  high  carnival  on  the 


manntflins  io  the  imraediale  vicinity. 
And  many  were  the  foies  that,  winter 
nf^er  winter,  fell  before  them,  twenty-five 
having  been  shot  the  season  before  my 
vi^it,  on  one  small  range  alone.  And 
yet  the  foxes  were  opparentlj  never 
more  abandant  than  they  were  that 
summer,  and  never  more  bold,  coming  at 
night  within  a  few  rods  of  the  honse, 
nod  of  the  nnchained  alert  honnds,  and 
making  havoc  among  the  poultry. 

One  morning  a  large  fat  gooso  was 
fanud  minus  her  head  and  otherwise 
mangled.  Both  hounds  had  disappeared, 
acid  as  they  did  not  come  back  till  near 
night,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  ont 
short  Reynard's  repost,  and  given  him  a 
good  chaee  into  the  bargain.  But  next 
night  he  wosback  again,  end  this  time  got 
safely  off  with  the  goose.  A  couple  of 
nights  after  he  mnst  have  come  with  re- 
cruits, for  next  morning  three  large  gos- 
lings were  reported  missing.  The  silly 
geese  now  got  it  throngli  tlieir  noddles 
that  there  was  danger  abont,  and  every 
nLgbt  ofter  come  close  up  to  the  honse 

A  brood  of  turkejs,  the  old  one  tied 
to  a  tree  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  were  the  nest  objects  of  attack. 
The  predaccouB  rascal  came,  ns  nsual,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  night.  I  happened 
to  bo  Bwake,  and  henrd  the  helpless  tnr- 
key  cry  "  quit,  qnit,"  with  great  empha- 
sis. Another  sleeper,  on  the  floor  above- 
me,  who,  it  eeema,  had  been  deeping 
witli  one  ear  awake  fur  several  niglits  in 
apprehension  for  the  safely  of  his  tur- 
teys,  heard  the  aonnd  elao,  and  instantly 
divined  its  cause.  I  heard  the  window 
open  and  n  voice  summon  the  dogs.  A 
loud  bellow  was  the  response,  which 
caused  Reynard  to  take  himself  off  in  a 
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hurry.  Bill  a  moment  mure,  and  tlie 
mother- turkey  noulO  linve  shared  the 
ftte  of  the  geese.  Tliero  she  Iflf  at 
the  end  of  iho  string,  with  esteuded 
viogs,  bitten  and  ruinpted.  The  yontig 
r&osted  io  a  tow  on  the  fence  ue&r  by, 
and  bad  taken  tli};bt  on  tbe  first  alarm. 

Turkeys,  retaining  many  of  tlieir  wild 
instiacts,  are  less  easily  captnred  by  the 
fox  tbnn  any  other  of  oar  domestic 
fowls.  Oa  the  slightest  shoiv  of  danger 
they  lake  lo  wiag,  imd  it  is  not  unusual, 
in  tbe  lucality  of  which  I  apeak,  to  ficd 
them  in  the  morning  perclitMl  in  the 
most  nnffonted  places,  as  on  ibe  peak 
of  the  barn  or  hay-shed,  or  on  tlie  tops 
of  tlie  Dpple-treoa,  their  tuila  tprcnd  and 
their  manners  stiowing  much  excite' 
ment.  Feroliance  one  turkey  h  minus 
her  tail,  the  tax  having  succeeded  in 
getting  only  ti  montliful  of  quills. 

As  tbe  brood  growa  and  their  wings 
develop,  tbey  wander  far  from  the  house 
in  quest  of  grasshoppera.  At  suoh  times 
tliey  are  all  watchfoIiieBS  and  suspicion. 
Grossing  the  fields  one  day,  attended  by 
a  dog  that  much  resembled  a  foi,  we 
came  suddenly  (or  rather  tbe  dog  didj 
upon  a  brood  about  one  third  grown, 
which  were  feeding  in  a  paature  just 
beyond  a  wood.  Instantly,  and  with  tbo 
celerity  of  wild  game,  they  launched 
into  the  air,  and,  while  tbe  old  one 
perched  npon  a  tree-top  as  if  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  supposed  enemy,  the  young 
went   sailmg    over    the    treee    toward 

Tlie  two  hounds  above  referred  to, 
accompanied  by  a  cur-dog,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  mind  tlie  fatm^  but  who 
took  as  muoli  delight  in  running  away 
from  prosy  duly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
schoolboy,  would  frequently  steal  off 
aud  have  a  good  hunt  all  by  them- 
selves, just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I 
suppose.  I  more  than  half  suspect  tliat 
it  wns  as  a  kind  of  taunt  or  retaliation, 
that  Reynard  came  and  took  tbe  geesa 
from  nudcr  their  Tery  noses.  Ono 
morning  they  went  off  ond  stayed  till 
tbe  afternoon  of  the  next  day ;  tbey  ran 
tbe  fox  all  day  and  all  night,  the  bounds 
bajiog  at  every  jump,  the  cur-dog  silent 
aud  lenacions.      When    tbey  returned 
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they  came  dragging  themselves  i 
stiff,  foot-sore,  gaunt,  and  bangry. 
a  day  or  two  afterward  they  lay  abmit 
tlie  kennels,  seeming  to  dread  nuthiog  s> 
inurh  aa  the  having  to  move.  The 
stolen  hunt  was  their  "apree,"  their 
"  bender,"  and  of  course  they  mtist  take 
time  to  get  orer  ii. 

Some  old  hunters  think  the  fox  en- 
joys the  cbsse  as  much  as  iLe  lioands. 
especially  when  the ,  latter  runs  slow,  as 
the  best  hounds  do.  The  tax  wilt  wait 
for  tbe  bound,  will  sit  down  and  lUtec,  or 
play  abont,  crossing  and  recrossing  and 
doubling  npon  bis  track,  as  if  enjoyiog  a 
mischievous  conscioasaess  of  the  per- 
plexity he  wutild  presently  causa  his 
pursuer.  It  is  etident,  however,  that 
tbe  fox  does  not  always  have  hie  share 
of  tbe  fun;  before  a  swift  dog-,  or  in  a 
deep  snow,  or  on  a  wet  day  when  tui 
tail  gets  bedraggled,  ho  must  put  Us 
best  foot  forward.  Asa  last  resort tw 
"boles  np."  Sometimes  he  resorts  to 
numerous  devices  to  mislead  and  esc^s 
the  dog  nltogctber.  Ho  will  viJiE  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  or  on  r  tIiS> 
fence.  I  beard  of  an  inatanoe  of  a  tax, 
hard  and  long  pressed,  that  took  to  m 
rail-fence,  and  after  walking  some  di»- 
teuce,  made  a  lo.ip  to  one  side  to  a  bel- 
low stump,  in  the  cavity  of  -wbioh  be 
snugly  stowed  himself.  The  ruse  SQC- 
coeded,  and  the  dogs  lost  tbe  trnl! ;  bot 
the  hunter  coming  np,  passed  by  chance 
neur  the  stomp,  when  out  bounded  the 
fox,  bis  cunning  availing  him  less  tbao 
he  deserved.  On  another  occasion  the 
fox  took  to  tbe  poblio  roiid,  acd  stepped 
with  great  core  and  precision  into  II 
sleigh-track,  Tbe  hard,  polished  enow 
took  no  imprint  of  the  light  foot,  and 
the  scent  was  no  doubt  less  than  It 
would  have  been  od  a  rougher  anrfaoe. 
Hay-be,  also,  ilie  rogue  had  considered 
the  chances  of  another  sleigh  coming 
along,  before  the  honnd,  and  obliterating 
tbe  trail  entirely. 

Audubon  relates  of  a  certain  fox, 
which  when  started  by  the  hoaods  al- 
ways managed  to  elude  tbem  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  Finally  the  hunter  concealed 
himself  in  tbe  locality,  to  discover,  if 
possible,   tlio    trli'k.       Presently   aloBC 
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oanie  the  fox,  on<l  making  a  leap  to  oae 
Me,  rnn  up  the  track  of  ft  fallen  tree 
which  had  lodged  Bomo  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  concealed  himMlf  in  the 
top.  la  a.  few  miautes  ttae  houmls  came 
op,  and  iu  their  eageroesg  passed  Eome 
disunite  bcvond  the  point,  and  Uien 
went  still  farther,  looking  for  the  lost 
trai].  Then  the  fox  haetened  down,  and, 
taking  hit  back'track,  fouled  the  dogs 
complately. 

I  was  told  of  a  Silver-gray  foi  in 
northern  New  York,  whicli,  when  poi^ 
saed  bj  the  hoonds,  woold  ran  till  it 
liad  hunt«d  np  another  fox,  or  the  fresh 
trail  oF  one,  when  it  would  bo  manieuvre 
that  the  honnd  would  icivnriablj  he 
E witched  olf  on  the  second  track. 

In  cold,  dry  wenther  the  fi)X  will  some- 
times clado  the  hound,  at  least  delay 
him  mnch,  hy  taking  to  a  bare,  plowed 
Seld.  The  bard,  dry  earth  aeems  not  to 
retain  a  particle  of  the  scent,  and  the 
hound  ^ives  a  load,  lon^,  peculiar  bark, 
to  signify  he  has  trouble.  It  ii  now 
hia  torn  to  show  his  wit,  which  ha  onea 
doea  by  puising  completely  around  the 
field,  and  resauiing  the  trail  again  where 
it  cruases  the  fence  or  a  strip  of  snow. 

The  fact  that  nny  dry,  hard  surface  is 
unfavorable  to  tlie  hound,  suggests,  in  a 
menanre,  iha  eijilonalion  cf  the  wonder- 
fol  facolty  that  all  dogs  in  a  degree 
poBsea^  to  track  an  animal  by  the  Bveut 
of  the  foot  alone.  Did  yoa  eter  think 
whyadog'snoseisalwayswetT  Examloe 
the  nose  of  a  fui-hound,  for  instance; 
how  very  moist  and  sensitive  1  Cause 
thitt  moisture  bi  dry  np,  and  the  dog 
would  be  na  powerless  to  traak  an  animal 
asyoaare!  The  nose  oftlie  oat,  yoii  may 
observe,  is  but  a  little  moist,  and,  as  you 
know,  her  fanse  of  sniell  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  dog.  Moisten  your  own 
nostrils  and  lips,  and  tbissensa  is  plainly- 
sharpened.  The  sweat  of  a  dug's  nose, 
therefore,  is  no  doubt  a  vilal  element  io 
its  power,  and,  without  taking  a  very 
long  logical  stride,  we  may  infer  hr)W  a 
damp,  rough  surface  aids  him  in  tracking 

A  fox-hunt  in  this  country  Is,  of 
coarse,  quite  a  differeut  thing  from  what 
it  is  in  Znglond,  where  all  the  eqnires 


and  noblemen  of  a  borough,  superbly 
mounted,  go  riding  over  the  country, 
guided  by  the  yelling  hounds,  till  the  fhi 
isliterally  run  down  and  murdered.  Hero 
the  hunter  prefers  a  rough,  monntainous 
country,  and,  as  probably  most  persons 
know,  takes  advantage  or  the  dlspositioa 
of  the  fox,  when  pursued  by  the  honnd, 
to  pky  or  circle  around  a  ridge  or  bold  i 
point,  and,  taking  his  stand  nooi 
run-way,  shoots  him  down. 

A  still-bunt  rarely  brings  yon  in  sight 
of  a  fox,  OB  his  ears  are  much  sharper 
thim  yours,  and  his  tread  much  lighter. 
But  if  oiie  is  mousing  in  the  fields,  and 
you  dbcover  him  before  he  does  you, 
you  may,  the  wind  favoring,  call  him 
within  a  few  paces  of  jon.  Secrete 
yourself  behind  the  fence,  or  soma 
other  object,  and  squeak  aa  nearly 
like  a  mouse  aa  possible.  Reynard  will 
hear  the  sound  at  an  incredible  distance, 
lie  pricks  up  his  car?,  gets  the  direction, 
and  cotitea  trotting  along  as  unsus- 
piciously as  can  be,  I  Lave  never  bad 
an  opportunity  to  try  tho  eiperiment, 
but  I  know  perfectly  reliable  persona 
who  have  done  it.  One  man,  in  the  pas- 
ture getting  hia  cows,  called  a  fox  which 
was  loo  busy  mousing  to  get  the  first 
sight,  till  it  Jumped  upon  the  wall  just 
over  whore  he  sat  accreted.  Giving  a 
loud  whoop  and  jumping  up  ot  the  same 
time,  the  fox  c^ime  as  near  being  fright- 
ened out  of  liis  skin  aa  I  suspect  a  fox  I 

In  trapping  for  the  fox,  you  get  per*  I 
haps  about  ns  mnch  "  fun  "  ond  as  littls^l 
fur,  UB  in  nny  trapping  aniuseinent  you  J 
can  engage  in.     The  one  feeling  that  | 
ever  seems  present  to  tho  inind  of  Key* 
nard,   is  suspicion.    He  does  not  need 
experience  to  tench  bim,  but  seems  to 
know  from  the  jump  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  trap,  and  that  a  trap  bus  a 
way  of  grasping  a  fox's  paw  that  ii,| 
more  frank  tlian  friendly.    Cornered  ii 
a  hole  or  den,  a  trap  can  be  set  so  that  ^ 
the  poor  creature  has  the  desperate  alter- 
native  of  being  caught  or  starve.     ITeii 
generally  caught,  though  not  till  he  has 
braved  hunger  for  a  good  many  days. 

But    Io    know  all  his  canning  and    , 
ahrewdnesa,  bait  Lim  in  the  field,  or  let  J 
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joar  trap  hj  some  carcoas  wbera  lio  ia 
wont  to  come.  In  eotne  casca  lie  will 
exanime  tbe  trap,  and  leave  t!ie  marks 
of  his  contempt  for  it  in  a  wuy  jou 
cftDnot  mistake,  or  else  be  xtill  not  ap- 
proach tviihin  a  rod  of  it  Sometimes, 
however,  he  Ends  in  a.  trapper  mora 
than  his  match,  and  is  fairljr  caught. 
In  Mich  coBca  tho  trap,  which  must  ha 
of  the  finest  make,  is  never  touched 
witli  the  bare  hanJ,  but,  after  bping 
tborougbl7  smoked  and  ereased,  is  set  in 
a  bed  of  drj  ashes,  or  cbaff,  in  a  i-emote 
field  where  the  fox  bos  been  einboldonod 
to  dig  fur  several  successive  nfghts  for 
morsels  of  toasted  cheese. 

A  light  fall  of  BDow  aids  the  trapper's 
art  and  conspires  to  F.cynavd's  rain. 
But  how  lightly  bo  is  cuagbt,  wbpn 
caught  Gt  alll  bare!;  the  end  of  Lls 
toes,  or  at  most  n  spike  through  tho 
middle  of  bis  foot.  I  once  saw  a  largo 
painting  of  a  foi  straggling  with  a  trap 
which  held  bim  by  the  hind  k^,  above 
the  gambrel-Joint  I  A  painting Blongddo 
of  it  represented  n  peasant  driving  an 
ox-team  Irom  theoS'-sidol  A  fox  would 
bo  as  likely  to  be  cauglit  above  the  gam- 
brel-joiot  as  a  farmer  would  to  drive  hia 
team  from  tlie  off-side,  1  knew  one  tlint 
was  caught  by  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw-. 
He  came  nightly,  and  look  the  morsel  of 
cheese  from  the  pan  of  tfie  trap  without 
springing  it.  A  piece  was  then  secured 
to  the  pan  by  a  thread,  with  the  result 
as  above  stateii. 

I  have  never  been  Mo  to  see  clearly 
why  the  mother-fox  generally  selects  a 
bnrrow  or  hole  in  the  opea  £c!d  in 
which  to  have  her  yoimg,  except  it  be,  as 
some  hunters  maintain,  for  better  secu- 
rity. The  yoking  fines  are  wont  to  come 
OQt  on  a  warm  day,  and  play  like  pup- 
pies in  front  of  the  den.  Ily  having  tli  e 
view  anobatructed  on  all  aides  by  trees 
or  bnahes,  ia  the  cover  of  which  danger 
might  approach,  ihey  are  less  liable  t^ 
sarprise  and  capture.  On  the  slightest 
Bonnd  they  disappear  in  the  hole  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  gambols  of  the  yonng  foxes, 
speak  of  them  as  very  amusing,  even 
more  arch  aad  playful  than  those  of  kit- 
ten"- "■'■ile  B  spirit  profoundly  wlae  and 


cunning  seems  to  lookout  of  their  joong 
eyes.  The  parent-fox  can  Dover  be 
caoght  in  the  ilen  with  tbera,  bnt  is 
hovering  near  in  the  woods,  which  are 
always  at  hand,  and  by  her  warning  cry 
or  bark  telling  them  when  to  be  on  their 
gnard.  She  UEsally  has  at  least  three 
dons,  at  no  great  dlalance  apart,  and 
moves  stealthily  in  the  night  with  her 
charge  from  one  to  the  other,  bo  ns  (o 
mislead  her  enemies.  Mnoy  a  party  of 
boys,  and  of  men,  too,  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  a  litter,  have  gona  with 
shovels  and  picks,  and,  aftcrdigging  away 
vigorously  for  several  honrs,  have  found 
only  an  empty  hole  for  their  paioa.  The 
old  fox,  £nding  her  secret  had  beeo  fonnd 
OQt,  had  waited  for  darknessin  the  cover 
of  which  to  transfer  her  household  to 
new  quarters,  or  else  some  old  fox-bnu- 
ter,  jealous  of  the  preservation  of  hii 
game;  and  getting  word  of  the  iatended 
desti-nction  of  the  litter,  had  gonoatdnsk 
the  night  before,  and  made  eoine  dis- 
tarbouce  about  the  den,  perhaps  flashed 
some  powder  in  iU  mouth — aliiotwhich 
the  fhrewd  animal  interpreled  rightly. 

The  more  scientific  nspects  of  the 
question  mny  not  be  without  interest  10 
some  of  my  readers.  The  foi  belongs 
to  the  great  order  of  flesh-ealing  aDimol* 
oalled  Carnitora,  and  to  the  family 
called  Canida,  or  dogs.  The  wolf  is  a 
kind  of  wild  dog,  and  the  fox  is  a  kind 
of  woltl  Foxes,  nclike  wolves,  how- 
ever, never  go  in  packs  or  oompanieF, 
bnt  hunt  singly.  The  fbi  has  a  kind  of 
bark,  which  suggests  the  dog,  as  haveall 
the  members  of  this  family.  The  kin- 
ship U  further  shuwn  by  the  fact  that 
during  certain  periods,  for  the  moat  part 
in  the  summer,  the  dog  cannot  b«  made 
to  attack  or  even  pnraue  the  female  for, 
but  will  run  from  lier  in  the  most  shame- 
faced manner,  which  be  will  not  do  in  tbfl 
case  of  any  other  animal  except  a  volt 
Many  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  tLa 
fox,  when  tamed,  are  also  like  the  do^lh 
I  once  saw  a  ynung  Bed  foi  exposed  tOt 
sale  in  iho  market  in  Washingt(>n.  A 
colored  man  bad  biin,  and  aiiiJ  he  had 
caught  liim  out  in  Virginia.  He  led  him 
by  D  small  chain,  as  he  would  a  poppy, 
and  the  ianoceotyoung  rascal  wotild  1^ 
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on  his  sida  and  bosk  and  sleep  in  the 
sitnBbine,  amid  all  the  noise  tmd  cbaiTer- 
ing  around  him,  precisely  like  a  dog. 
He  woa  about  the  size  of  b  full-grown 
oat,  «nd  tLera  waa  o  bewitohiog  beanty 
about  Lim  that  I  oould  hardlj  resist.  On 
nnother  occnsiim  I  anw  a  Graj  fox  about 
two  thirds  grown,  playing  with  a  dog, 
nbout  llio  same  size,  and  by  nothing  in 
Iho  manners  of  either  could  yon  tell 
which  was  the  dog  and  which  was  the 
tos. 

Soino  naturalists  think  there  are  but 
two  permanent  species  of  the  fox  in  the 
United  States,  viz.,  the  Grny  foz  and 
the  lie'l  foz,  tliough  tliere  are  five  or  six 
Tarietiea.  Tlia  Gray  foi,  which  is  mncb 
smaller  and  less  valuuble  than  the  Red, 
13  theEiiathern  spcoiee,  and  is  said  to  be 
rarely  funnd  north  of  Unryland,  though 
in  certain  rocky  localities  along  the 
nndsiin  they  are  eoromon. 

In  the  sonthern  States  tliis  fox  is  often 
hnnted  in  the  English  fanbion,  namely, 
on  horseback,  the  riders  tcsring  through 
the  coontry  in  pursuit  till  the  animal  is 
ran  down  and  caught.  This  ia  the  only 
fox  that  will  tree.  When  too  closely 
pressed,  inste'od  of  taking  to  a  den  or 
hole,  it  climbs  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
dogs  in  rome  smoll  tree. 

The  Red  fox  is  tlie  northern  species, 
and  is  rarely  found  further  south  than 
the  Diountninoua  districts  of  Virpnia. 
In  tbe  Arctic  rc^ons  he  gives  place  to 
tiie  Arctic  Cox,  which  most  of  the  season 

The  Frairie  foi,  the  Cross  fox,  and 
the  Black  or  Silver-gray  fox,  seem  ocdj 
varieties  of  the  Red  fox,  as  the  Hack 
squirrel  breeds  with  tbe  gray,  and  the 
black  woodchuek  ia  found  with  the 
brown.  There  ia  little  Vi  distingnisb 
them  from  ihe  Eed,  except  the  color, 
though  the  Prturie  fox  is  said  to  be  tlie 
larger  of  the  two. 

The  Cross  fox  is  dark-brown  on  its 
mnzzle  and  extremities,  with  a  orosa  of 
red  and  blaek  on  its  sbonlders  and 
breast,  which  jiecnliarity  of  coloring, 
and  not  any  trait  in  its  character,  gives 
it  its  name.     They  nre  very  rare,  and 
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few  hunters  have  ever  seen  one.  The 
American  Fnr  Company  nsed  to  obtain 
annually  from  fifty  to  one  hnndred  skins. 
The  skius  formerly  sold  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  though  I  believe  they  now  bring 
only  about  five  dollars. 

The  Black  or  Silver-gray  fox  is  the 
rnrest  nf  all,  and  its  skin  the  roost  valua- 
ble. The  Indians  used  to  estimate  it 
equal  to  forty  beaver-skins.  The  great 
Fur  Oorapanica  seldom  collect  in  a  single 
season  more  than  four  or  five  skins  at  any 
one  post  Most  of  those  of  the  American 
FnrOompaaycomefrom  thehead-waters 
of  the  Mi-sissippi.  One  of  the  younger 
Aiidubons  shot  one  in  northern  New 
York.  The  fux  had  been  seen  and  fired 
at  many  times  by  tlie  hunters  of  the 
neighhorhood,  nnd  had  come  to  have 
the  reputation  of  leading  a  charmed  life, 
and  of  being  invulnerable  to  any  thing 
but  a  silver  bnllet.  But  Audnbon 
brought  her  down  (for  it  was  a  female) 
on  the  second  trial.  She  had  a  litter  of 
young  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  also  dug 
out,  and  found  the  nest  to  hold  three 
black  and  four  red  ones,  which  fact 
settled  the  qnestion  with  him  that  black 
end  red  often  Lave  the  same  parentage, 
and  are,  iu  truth,  tbe  same  species. 

The  color  of  this  fox,  in  a  point-blank 
view,  is  black,  but  viewed  at  an  angle  it 
ia  a  dark  silver-gray,  whence  bos  arisen 
tbe  notion  that  tlio  black  and  the  silver- 
gray  are  distinct  varieties.  The  tip  of 
tbe  tail  is  always  white. 

In  almost  every  neighborliood  there 
are  traditions  of  this  fox,  and  it  is  the 
dream  of  joung  sportsmen;  bnt  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  perpon  who  has  seen 
one.  I  should  go  well  to  the  north,  into 
tbe  British  PosseHsioua,  If  I  was  bent  on 
obtaining  aspeoimen. 

One  more  item  from  (he  books.  From 
tbe  fact  thnt  in  the  bone-caves  in  this 
country  skulls  of  tbe  Gray  foi  are  funnd, 
bnt  none  of  the  Red,  it  is  inferred  by 
some  naturalists  tb.it  Ihe  Red  fox  is  a 
descendant  from  tlie  European  sj^ecie^ 
which  it  resembles  in  form  bnt  surpasses 
in  beauty,  and  its  appearance  on  this 
continent  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
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As  urbane  author  of  &  time  tbnt  is 
past,  who  had  tho  pleasing  eonaciouaDeas 
of  addressing  tlio  "pentle  reader,"  was 
fortunate  in  tlie  temper  ho  feit  and 
touched.  Accuatomeil  to  polite  aocieij", 
ECrupulons  flbout  the  ameniLiea  of  lif?, 
he  knew  that  lie  must  be  agreeable ;  aail 
B  agreeable.    To-day  tlio  "geolle 


r  fathers' 
writer  who 
a  of  the  an- 
itioiml.  Ydt 
I  his  plensiag 
and  if,  bj 


reader"  seems  a  fiction  t 
time,  and  tlie  style  of  th 
addresaea  him  Ib  BU^gCEti' 
cieot,  and  f:ided,  and  couvt 
if  it  were  possible  to  reviv 
presence  he  should  be  liei 
cUnnco,  wo  could  discover  Ids  local  habi- 
tation, we  would  solicit  the  pleasure  of 
hi*  company  in  tlie  private  gallery  of 
Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberta.  We  would  not 
ahnck  Lim  with  alrange  and  late  dcvel- 
opmi-nt!,  but  we  wnald  place  him  among 
some  of  the  familiar  pictarcs  of  his 
palmiest  daja ;  we  would  place  him  be- 
fire  Hiinlingtou  of  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and,  instead  of  epealcing,  we  should  wish 
to  listen  to  him.  But  the  gentle  reader, 
ahnde  tliat  he  is,  is  likewise  voiceless, 
However  snro  of  his  tenderness  towards 
the  famous  pictures  that  were  novelties 
in  the  art  of  his  time,  we  should  get  no 
verbal  sign  from  htm.  But  wo  will 
even  suppose  him  to  be  present ;  fur  do 
spirit  leas  gentle  than  bis  sliouM  pre- 
side over  us  in  a  gallery  crowded  with 
pictures  that  wore  famous  ten  years  ago, 
but  which  must  enffur  from  the  present 
fuBhion  of  understand  log  art.  Oiir  gcuial 
companion,  Fchoso  face  is  peaceful  and 
glaildoning,  and  withoot  a  suggestion  of 
the  iuSnence  of  railroads  and  news- 
papers, IB  suffuaed  with  pleasure  be- 
fore Ilnntington's  picture  of  "Mercy's 
Dreiim."  Tiie  pure  intention  of  the 
artift  and  the  sacrcdness  of  the  familiar 
-•'■-"  are  rtnited  in  a  form  of  a:t  conse- 


crated by  the  reverence  of  ages— 
is  euongh  for  the  gcniio  reader, 
a  picture  which  is  almost  as  popular, 
whiloii  appeals  tomuch  the  same  fettinga, 
as  iliustrations  of  the  Uvea  of  Catholic 
Saints  for  devout  Eomnn  Catlmlics.  It 
is  a  myth  of  the  Purilan  mind  wliich  in 
beancy  and  T[vidnefB  iloea  not  decline 
befiire  the  historic  t-plendor  of  Hie  mora 
prolific  plaslio  imagination  of  the  Catho- 
lic of  the  south  of  Europe.  An  ideftl 
of  Protestantism  is  here  realized.  How 
much  the  Evangelical  public  hna  becQ 
gratified  by  this  picture!  We  will  not 
breathe  a  word  of  criticiam  before  this 
figure  consecrated  by  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  a  thousand  hoiiica.  Away, 
profane  and  skeptical  critic,  nourished 
on  modem  novels,  modern  science,  mod- 
era  French  art,  and  American  joamal- 
iam  I  Yon  are  before  an  ideal  of  a. 
religioDs  uiind,  albeit  the  ideal  ia  in  a 
conventiontil  form.  Mr.  IItititlDgton''a 
art  can  be  brought  in  queation  else- 
where, and  when  critidsm  is  le«a  likelj 
to  wound  pious  prejudices.  And,  after 
all,  rob  the  angel  in  hia  picture  «f 
lustre,  and  "Meroj"  of  grace,  lower 
the  art  of  the  painter,  dispute  hia  tm- 
derstanding  of  form,  obey  the  instincti 
of  a  detractor,  and  be  insensible  to  the 
nnction  of  Mr.  Jluntington's  pictnre,  and 
your  task  wonld  not  bo  productive  of 
good  to  any  one.  Ton  might  whisper 
that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  a  Stmdajr- 
school  banner,  but  your  very  augge«Iion 
would  he  B  vindication  of  tlie  popnlar 
signifionnce  and  spotless  purpose  of  the 
painter's  work. 

Opposite  to  Jlontington's  piotnre  of 
"Percy's  Dream"  is  a  large  picture 
representing  the  "  Good  Samaritan." 
By  its  size  and  subject  it  beluogs  to 
great  art  as  understood  iu  academies  of 
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paiDting,  nnd  as  U  wob  noilerstood  among 
ancienl,  Itolian  paintera.  It  does  credit 
to  iir.  Huntiogtoa'a  etndj  of  some  of  tbo 
oW  raastors,  and  is  remotely  snggeatiro 
of  Titiiin  and  Vondykc ;  in  fact,  it  ahowB 
great  dependence  upon  tbe  eiomplos  of 
the  two  toasters  of  tlio  Blitceatb  and 
leventeenth  centaries.  A  certain  de- 
gree (if  nobility  in  the  types,  more  or 
less  conventional,  an  impreaaion  of  re- 
pose and  size,  and  tlie  dignity  of  tlte 
Banmriian,  render  Ibis  a  respectable  ex- 
Ample  of  a  etila  of  art  that  belongs  to 
the  past. 

My  gentle  reader's  face  has  darkened. 
Let  niQ  hasten  to  add  that  Araerioaa 
art  has  no  better  i>peciinen  of  tbia  kind 
of  ptilntiagaave  in  theworki  of  Allston. 
Tbe  oolor  is  rich,  the  tone  deep ;  the 
eipression  and  character  of  the  yonng 
woman's  face  aympathetio  and  pore ;  that 
of  the  mother  fuasy  and  increduloaa  and 
surpriaod;  that  of  the  Samaritan  com- 
manding, perhaps  a  little  exaggerated, 
and  therefore  oferbearlng.  This  is  an 
eiample  of  religiona  art  not  mooh  appre- 
ciated ontside  of  the  pnlpit's  immediate 
inflaenoe;  it  is  not  equal  (o  Flaudrin's 
art,  nor  could  it  well  be  so,  for  Flandrin 
was  a  pioQs,  andconvineed,  and  sobniis- 
Eiveniind — pious  otd  submissive  to  a 
de(;ree  hardly  possible  lu  an  Aroerloan 
ProlcHtant  with  a  seiise  of  beauty  and 
of  art  comparable  to  tlia  devout  French 
Oalholia  religious  painter. 

There  ere  other  examples  of  Ur. 
nimtington'a  t^dent  in  Mr.  Hoherts'  gal- 
lery— several  laudscopes  that  fliow  a 
natural  sense  of  color,  but  a  sense  that 
seems  to  me  not  sufficiently  cultivated, 
or  rather,  seems  hurt  by  too  much 
Btudiu-work,  and  not  stinmlated  enough 
by  dose  and  frequent  refcrenee  to  na- 
ture. But  Mr.  Huntington  appears  in 
all  his  serioua  and  gracious  qualities  of 
an  agreeable  and  cultivated  piiinter  in 
Hr.Koberts'  gallery.  His  aim  as  an  ar- 
tist IB  now  shared  by  few,  periiaps  by 
no  American  painter  of  equal  ability. 
It  b  an  aim  that  made  him  ecrnpolons 
to  repeat  something  ofthe  glories  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  in  a  form  which 
they  liuve  illustrated  according  to  the 
flu^eslions  of  their  own  epiriu.    So  fv 


AS  tbe  art  of  painting  is  concerned, — 
■jualities  of  color,  harmony,  tone,  depth, 
handling, — Mr.  Huntington  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  muob.  But  the  swevt- 
ness  and  grace  of  his  nature,  instead  of 
making  a  wholly  personal  eipression, 
Invo  been  too  eaeily  contented  with 
conventional  forms,  and  tliis  foot  de- 
tracts  from  the  merit  of  his  work  as  aa  ■ 
artist    But  etioiigb. 

We  are  before  a  'obarmtng  bead  of  & 
jonng  girl,  sweet  and  pearly  in  color, 
of  a  delicious  simplicity  in  exprefsion, 
reSued  in  form  and  tlut, — refiueil  like 
the  lip  of  a  sea-skell,  soft  as  o  petal, — 
n  face  that  is  individual  enough  to  be  a 
portrait,  and  ivhieh  ia  yet  representative 
enough  for  a  type.  Well,  it  is  only  a 
little  girl,  a  half-length  by  Mr.  Henr^ 
Peters  Gray,  and,  witliout  exception; 
it  is,  to  us,  the  most  refiiied  and  wholly 
cbannjng  example  of  his  talent  that  we 
know  of — a  jiicture  to  covet  and  remem- 
ber, it  is  BO  floe,  so  delicate,  eo  delight- 
ful in  snggestioD,  so  ariless.  This  Uttle 
maiden  with  her  little  ring  npcin  her 
little  finger ;  a  little  hud  of  a  girl  dressed 
in  the  amplest  foshiou,  without  a  single 
detail,  owing  its  whole  obarm  to  the 
positive  painting  of  tbe  face,  to  tbe  un- 
obtrusive paiutingof  the  figure  and  back- 
ground, is  reaJly  a  work  of  art,  precioua 
in  fact,  and  better  than  lari^er  and  more 
pretentious  pictures.  This  picture  re- 
presents a  rare  allainment  in  art — 
a  personal  aud  lov>:ly  aentiment  of  a 
particular  form  of  life.  The  mechanio, 
the  mere  picture-maker,  h;id  little  to  do 
here;  tbe  artist,  perviided  with  a  sense 
of  his  snbject,  has  done  every  lhin^>;  and 
yet  tbe  man  who  painted  tliis  picture 
is  ut\en  in  complete  subjeetion  to  the 
Tery  ideas  which,  inherilod  with  hia 
time,  have  cheapened  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hnutingtoo.  We  mean  ideoa  of  imita- 
ting—or,  if  not  so  frankly  avowed, ideasof  J 
repeating — the  hiBtorio  an  1  religioui 
created  by  tbe  painters  iif  the  sixleenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  aim  is, 
and  these  ideas  are,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
the  common  object  and  property  ofeverj  i 
sdiDol  of  ocDdemio  art:  dominating  tha  ] 
life  of  an  artist,  he  la  lifted  abore  the  < 
Tolgor  and  trivial  by  them ;  yet  as  often 
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they  'take  him  awaj  from  reality,  and 
Ihen  he  but  fecWy  tonchea  oor  feolingB, 
wliile  to  a  Wilkie,  a  Frore,  a  Millet,  a 
Booegenu,  belongs  tlielionor  of  creatiug 
Hnindiridaa]  if  not  a  natioDoI  form  of  art, 
destined  lo  ontlire  the  more  eiolnsive, 
tlio  Icsarobust,  tbelessnatural,  often  tlio 
feebler,  furms  of  art,  consecrated  by  the 
reverence  of  sclioola  ami  repeated  only 
for  the  profit  of  the  unthinking  in  Bitch 
mattera.  We  cannot  help  regrcttiag 
that  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Gray 
do  not  (ifCencr  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  fact  of  nature;  tliat  tliey  do 
not  c.ire  more  for  actual  men  and  wo- 
men and  ciiildren,  and  leas  for  stnry  and 
ETtnbul  or  allegory,  which  make  illnatra- 
tive  pnppeifl  of  human  beiugj".  But  to  do 
tbia  theymn^it  rcBieC  the  taste  of  picture- 
bnyers  who  covet  a  fancy  picture,  a 
oompoaition,  a  etofy  illustrated  by  cou- 
ventional  types,  and  are  etnpiil  or  insen- 
sible before  the  finest  oxatnple  of  art  in 
the  nupretentiuus  furm  of  a  study  of  a 
liead,  of  n  f  gure,  not  knowing  that  the 
greatett  achievoment  in  the  art  of  paint- 
tag  is  a  simple  man,  woman,  or  child,  nt 
the  best  or  most  pathetic  moment  of 
their  e;tiatcnce.  And  yet  this  is  a  cod- 
clnaion  which  must  seem  ill-adviacd  in 
the  gidiery  of  Mr.  Marsiiall  O.  Roberta, 
before  bo  impoaing  an  example  of  his- 
torical art  as  the  lute  Mr.  Leutzc'a 
"  Waaliiugton  Crossing  the  Delaware  " 
—a  picture  more  widely  known  tlionany 
other  American  picture — a  picture  which 
commands  respect  in  Paris,  is  admired 
in  Gerinany,  and  doubtless  is  highly 
thought  of  h/  the  artists  of  the  Eni^iiah 
Royal  Aoiidemy ;  for,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  school,  its  art  is  on  a 
level  with  lis  subject — it  is  heroic  and 
effective.  Moat  of  ua  recollect  the  de- 
precittiion  to  which  injudicious  and  en- 
venomed critics  Bnbjected  the  painter 
of  thia  picture  but  a  few  yearango! 
the  reaction  agaioat  hia  art  waa  violent 
and  inconsiderate  of  personal  feelings; 
but  alter  all  is  said,  we  must  admit  that 
Lentze  tlie  painter  wns  on  the  same 
plane  as  Bancroft  ihe  historian,  and  that 
thia  historical  aompositti>n  is  a  clever 
and  vigorous  piece  of  wort,  eipressiv^ 
""  "a  oruiion,  and  if  not  profound,  if  not 


precious,  certainly  intelligent,  a  pictoria! 
witness  of  good  Eeose ;  as  a  cotnpo^tioD, 
notwithstanJing  the  UiMeau  zivt^nt  loot 
of  the  figures,  comparable  to  Veriiet. 
and,  in  point  of  drawing  And  nctJuD,  bitt 
little  aliort  of  the  merit  of  the  bestcx' 
amples  of  retrospective  historical  paiat- 
iug,  which  necessarily  fall  abort  of  Hm 
quality  of  contemporary  historical  art. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  be  brusque  aad 
positive  before  the  works  of  living  poial- 
era  that  are  outside  of  oar  aympnthies; 
hut  before  what  remains  -vtviil  and  tanjj- 
blc,  with  sign  of  weakness  or  of  strangii, 
of  a  baud  now  stilled  forever,  we  maa 
think  and  ppeak  gently :  and  so  wa  thini 
of  poor  Lentze,  ao  strong  in  his  day  ti 
being,  grasping  by  bis  intellect  the  bar- 
baric and  violent  of  Lifltory,  and  ry««- 
ing  in  the  active  and  collective  life  of 
past  times.  To  bim  art  was  not  aa  eai 
in  itself;  it  was  merely  a  means  ff  roi- 
dering  hia  conception  of  meo  in  dntntatio 
situations  aud  at  picturesque  epochs.  Tut 
artUr.,  pnre  and  eimple,  haa  a  differeW 
aim ;  his  aim  is  beauty,  and  beauty  mi 
its  means  of  esprcsaion  are  to  him  is> 
separable. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Roberto'  GaUerj 
would  be  strong  were  it  only  fomislicj 
with  Ihe  three  popniar  pictares,  jcrt 
mentioned,  by  Huntington  and  LcDln; 
but  these,  chief  thoQgh  they  be  in  Amt- 
rioan  art  of  yesterilay,  are  but  a  portica 
of  a  large  collection,  wliich  includn 
works  by  most  American  painters,  Kid 
nut  a  few  by  the  leading  conteroporuj 
French  painters.  One  Meissonier,  om 
Gfrome,  three  Frercs,  specimens  of  ffO- 
lems,  Jules  Noel,  Plaa^an,  Tanlicr; 
several  pictures  from  the  Ctlssddorf 
school  of  pmting ;  three  large  land- 
scapes by  Cliurch,  two  pictures  by  S,  B. 
GiSbrd — a  charming  sketch  of  a  wood- 
road  and  n  masterly  picture  of  sea  ud 
shore  a  little  after  mid-day  ;  two  lani- 
Bcapas  by  James  Hart,  one  by  'WUlim 
Hart  and  one  Kensett;  here,  tou,  jM 
con  see  one  of  George  tloira  bestr-knows 
pictures,  liis  "  April  Shower  :  "  an  hi* 
torlcal  picture  by  Irving;  Robert  U. 
Weir's  "Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims;" 
Lang's  Beatriee  Cenci  in  lier  la-t  eleep; 
Haj'a  Herd  of  Buffaloes;       "      " 
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study  by  IHcUb;  &  Teoica  by  Ornnch, 
bIbo  a  Lit  of  tlio  rasset  wooOs  by  the 
game  nrtiat,  and  one  ol'  the  hest  BpDci- 
niens  of  Iiis  talent;  an  interesting,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  fine  picture  of  Corph 
Castle  by  CropBcy:  these  pictures,  of 
voricd  rank,  some  of  no  rank  at  all,  in 
art,  are  instrrctive  to  the  lover  of  Ame- 
rican art,  and  ahow  nhat  effort  has  beea 
made  by  some  of  our  older  men  years 
ago  to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  our 
home-life.  George  A.  Biiter  is  repre- 
sented by  a  lovely  bead  of  a  jonng  wo- 
man, and  a  cabinet  picture  of  a  group 
of  girU,  pleasant  in  color,  but  too  gene- 
ral in  style  to  do  credit  to  the  punter's 
study  of  nalnre.  A  charming  portrait 
of  a  child  by  William  O.  Sione,  sketchy 
in  execmion  and  brond  and  delicate 
in  effect,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Two 
heads  by  Merle,  a  Venice  by  Tilton,  a 
largo  landscape  by  Gignoni — Indian 
Snmmer  in  Virginia — a  rocky  coait  by 
Alexander  WOst,  four  pinLnres  by  Eaat- 
tnsn  Johnson,  a  sketch  by  Homer,  seve- 
ral pictures  by  Gray  and  one  by  Mount, 
a  IJarie  Antoinette  by  Muller,  a  litlle 
pictaro  by  G.  Lambriin,  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  details  of  vegetation  in  the 
antnron  woods  by  W.  T.  Richards,  a  re- 
markable and  inv^duable  pictare  by 
Woodville,  and  several  foreign  pictures, 
in  addition  to  tliosa  wo  have  mentioned, 
consiitnte  the  body  and  force  of  Mr^ 
Marshall  0.  RoHerls'  private  gallery. 

Now  tbat  we  know  vrbat  we  have  to 
look  at,  mindful  of  onr  "gentle reader," 
and  yet  without  stopping  to  conaider 
Lcutze's  "  Eipnlsion  of  the  Moom,"  one 
of  his  latest  works,  singularly  like  a 
piece  of  tapestry  in  effect,  we  will  look 
at  Wood  villa's  "News  from  the  Mexi- 
can War."  This  picture  is  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erta' collection  what  Homer's  "  Prisoners 
from  the  Front "  ia  to  Mr.  J.  T.  John- 
ston's gallery.  It  is  expressive  of  an 
epoch ;  it  is  a  bit  of  local  history  of 
vast  significance,  painted  with  odeqnate 
knowledge  and  the  right  pnrpose.  It  ia 
more  elaborate  art  than  Homer's  pic- 
ture ;  the  direct  and  Bimplu  talent  of  the 
painter  is  less,  his  stody  nnd  experience 
greater,  than  Homer's.  This  picture  is 
B  gift  to  all  of  na,  and  it  ehoald  have  a 


place  of  honor  in  Mr,  Roberts'  gallery, 
for  he  lias  no  American  genre  pictare 
comparable  to  it.  Many  of  our  older 
renders,  donbiless,  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  plttnre,  for  we  believe  it  lintea 
from  the  old  Art-Union  doja  in  New 
York.  The  artist  has  painte<l  a  groap 
of  men  on  the  stoop  of  a  coantry  Hutel 
and  Posi-Office,  lisrening  to  the  host, 
who  stands  in  an  anxious  and  eager  atti- 
tude, devouring  wiih  his  eyes  the  excit- 
ing news  from  the  seal  of  war,  whioh 
h*  rends  to  a  carions  and  varied  group 
of  old  and  yoong.  Character,  eTpreesion, 
action,  grouping,  are  alike  good— I  nil) 
say  more,  remarkable — in  this  thought- 
ful nnd  well-designed  picture,  whicli  has 
more  good  sense,  more  brains,  in  it,  than 
any  Meis-onier  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  more  appropriately  plnced 
on  ihe  walls  of  an'Ameriaan  gallery 
than  moBt  examples  of  foreign  art. 
Lninry  and  ostentation,  with  undiscrim- 
inating  pride,  will  cuvet  nnd  boast  of 
foreign  pictures,  bnt  real  love  ofari  will 
be  as  responsive  to  the  extraordiniiry 
merit  of  onr  best  nntive  talent  as  it  ia 
hospitable  to  the  famous  or  admirable 
painiera  of  modern  France.  It  is  fnr 
this  reason  that  I  congratnlate  Mr. 
Roberts  upon  being  the  owner  of  Woud- 
vilie's  "War-News  Trom  Mexico." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  generoua 
impartiality  presiding  over  the  forma- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts'  collection  of  paint- 
ings. Native  nnd  foreign  art  are  rep- 
resented without  any  thing  like  exoln- 
sivencss,  although  Ohurch,  Huntington, 
and  Leoize  do  cover  tlio  greatest  amount 
of  spnoe  on  the  walls  of  the   gallery. 
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therefure  we  suppose  the  little  Meisso- 
tAer,  the  well  proportioned  G^rome,  and 
the  historical  picture  by  Muller,  repre- 
sent as  much  art  and  as  much  weiJth, 
if  less  of  patriotism,  than  the  CDcrmons 
examples  of  native  talent  just  men- 
tion cd. 

Mr.  Roberta"  GCrorae,  in  point  of  color, 
is  Ihe  finest  that  we  know  of  in  New 
York.  Prisoners  and  slaves,  guarded  by 
Arabs,  are  seen  moving  towards  the 
spectator  on  the  sanda  of  the  East.    The 
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hat  and  du!t7look,  the  Btrange  nad  posi- 
tivo  tjpes,  NubinDB  and  Abjssiaians,  and 
a  brawny  negro  from  the  Nifcr,  coupled 
with  wooden  BliBokleB,  heads  wrapped 
ia  the  sheltering  folds  of  white  iaiitt, 
wliilo  aims  and  legs  and  feet  are  bare  to 
the  sua  and  aaail,  are  rendered  iritli  the 
liond  of  on  unsparing,  iDdcfutigahle,  and 
masterly  observer.  What  a  group  cf 
Burly  and  repugnant  nuimals,  subjected 
hy  treaclierj,  or  force,  to  the  will  of 
covetoQB  and  unscrupuloUB  masters !  It 
is  in  a  picCnro  tike  this  that  GCrome'a 
accuracy  and  tlioronghness  do  oa  a 
great  Eorvice.    Hera  Iha  paint«r  who 
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than— the  photographer.  Here  is  a 
reproseiitative  picture,  which  sIiowb  ub 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  the  inlcir- 
cunrse  between  the  races  and  tribes 
bordering  the  great  desert,  Thia  picture 
is  wholly  interesting — interesting  as  art, 
interestiog  as  a  glimpse  of  the  populous 
and  barbario  East,  where,  under  burn- 
ing skies,  Bud  by  the  shores  of  sluggiiji 
river;,  or  across  desert-sands,  the  ani- 
mal, tlie  brut«  in  human  form,  obeys 
thdse  aatura!  rulers  of  men — Cunning 
and  Force.  This  mnst  make  na  paase 
and  Ihiuk  of  destiny  and  fate,  which 
hold  so  many  races  in  the  ruts  of  time, 
and  be^^tuw  DO  glimmer  upon  them  -of 
that  tight  by  which  we  live  and  hope 
and  love — the  light  of  an  ideal  civiliza- 

The  absolute  G£rome,  whose  talent  ia 
BOfflcienily  understood  by  people  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  my  article,  wiis, 
as  tlie  French  aay,  never  betier  inspired 
than  when  he  painted  this  picture.  It 
is  one  of  his  mastorpieces,  being  more 
solidly  painted,  more  vivid  in  colur, 
more  mellow  and  harmonious  in  effect, 
than  most  of  his  paintings. 

The  ''gentle  reader,"  aorae what  ne- 
glected for  the  reason  that  lie  ia  some- 
what indtfiereitt  to  GSrome's  work,  has 
not  been  forgotton.  We  have  obaervcd 
him  poring  fondly  over  Eouie  of  the  pre- 
artUtie  examples  of  American  art  in  Ur. 
Roberts'  gallery — poring  fondly  over 
little  futile  bita,  feeble  sketches,  and  be- 
fore great  convosea  that  were  printed 
when  ha  was  yonngl    He  is  a  tender 


shade  among  Hm  piu 
the  pride  of  yesterday — pictorea  that 
we  cannot  boast  of  before  a  New  Totk 
journalist,  mnch  Isfa  in  fuce  of  an  io- 
structed  and  eioctiog  lover  of  art;  but 
they  are  pictures  which,  fill  one  ' 
sadness,  and  enggesl  the  eero  and  yellnv 
leaf  of  artistic  fame,  and  remitid  i 
how  difficult  it  is  for  us  who  last  bu 
a  little  while  to  make  a  work  that  sbiU 
lust,  A  great  subject  is  not  enough ;  tlw 
matter  is  often  of  so  little  importoneg 
in  art,  that  the  manner  alone  aeetns  to 
be  tlio  part  that  floats  a  work  and  ke^ 
a  name  fresh  In  the  mctnory.  But, 
shall  a  Ueissonier,  with  liia  tnarrelloiu 
cxeoutioD,  toncli,  and  tone,  and  drawioj, 
and  eipre^Bion,  employed  on  mean  or 
poor  or  common  subjects,  last,  wLila 
boats  of  painters  of  sacred  subjects,  and 
pictorial  and  retrospective  bistoriao^ 
have  none  to  show  them  reverence) 
Shall  patience  and  dexterity  of  hand  and 
exact  observation  do  more  for  a  man'i 
natne  than  his  power  to  sympathin 
with  the  noble,  the  good,  the  bcautifbll 

In  llic  immortality  of  thia  world  tb* 
thnping  pmocr,  the  power  to  give  form 
and  body,  is  the  only  pledge  of  the  da- 
ration  of  a  man's  work  and  nntne.  Bii 
sympathies,  his  intentions,  all  that  miksi 
him  a  delightful  and  attaching  social  be- 
ing, connls  fur  very  little  in  art  for,  ia 
art  it  is  not  the  matter,  hut  the  ma&Mr, 
that  constitutes  the  partioul:ir  glory  (i( 
the  artist.  If  the  subject,  if  varictynJ 
fulness  of  meaning,  were  more  than  tli< 
style,  OerteU'a  ''Father  Time  and  bi) 
Family  "  in  Mr.  Roberta'  gallery  wdbU 
have  made  him  mure  famous  than  Ve'M- 
Bonier  was  made  by  his  "  Chess-Plny«ffc' 
And  yet,  it  must  be  said  that  the  gnat' 
est  art  mnst  be  the  greatest  aubj^ct  ex- 
pressed in  the  grandeetmanner.  Weaic 
disposed  to  ignore  this,  for  no  Americaa 
Sg  11  re- painter  has  ever  given  qb  so  msoti. 
AUaton  alone,  were  he  now  livinp,  ni^t 
do  it.  Ue  bad  the  mind,  the  caUin% 
the  heart  for  it ;  but  he  lived  wbM 
p.tinters  were  bonnd  by  tradition,  ui 
seemed  exclusively  retroapcctivc,  ui 
were,  assuredly,  cor.ventionaL 

We  are  now  betbre  Mr.  Kobert«'  Hei» 
sonicr.     It  represents  the  costume  of  i 
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soldier  of  tho  eeTOnteentli  century,  and 
the  faco  of  &  very  modem  fellow.  It  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  painting,  clear, 
liriglit,  exact.  On  this  little  pannel  the 
art  of  the  painter  is  eipreasive  of  traits 
of  character  which  mn.-t  nlwnjs  onm- 
mand  respect  and  sometimes  ndrai  rati  on. 
Hilt  if  at  any  tima  in  the  study  and  ad- 
miration of  arr,  saye  when  before  a 
Vernet,  a  man  may  be  oieused  for 
tliauking  God  he  is  not  like  tliia  man,  it 
shonld  be  before  a  Meisaonier,  "We  all 
nnderstaod  that  be  is  unrivalled  ia  his 
genre,  that  he  ia  iv  positive  fiict  in  art  na 
in  life,  that  ho  is  no  tiifler,  no  loose  and 
careleaa  and  llslless  worker;  we  all 
know  bis  power  of  application,  liis  tovo 
of  clotbea,  weapons,  fumitnre,  and  the 
material  life  of  men ;  we  all  call  him 
master,  and  salote  him.  But  woold  it 
not  be  well,  out  of  respect  to  the  grau- 
dear  and  loveliness  thot  may  be  in  art 
because  it  U  in  man,  to  ask,  now  and 
then,  what  is  tho  world  to  Meissonicr, 
nh.^t  dues  he  iotrodace  ns  to,  And  is  not 
his  work  most  appropriately  placed  in 
the  galleries  of  unthinking  and  heartless 
men  ?  elsewhere  it  can  have  place  only 
as  su  object  of  curiosity  and  fashion. 
Thsnk  God,  there  are  but  few  Ueia- 
Boniera  among  painters — that  is,  men 
who  limit  onr  sympathies  and  never  ap- 
peal ti>  ihe  ideal,  never  seek  for  the 
beauty  that  is  in  all  the  fresh  and  notn- 
rat  and  spontaneoos  and  nncorrupled 
objects  Ihat  bless  ns  in  life. 

The  infiensibilily  of  Ingres  tocontem- 
parary  life  ia  better  than  Meissonier's, 
because  ho  was  infatnated  with  old 
Greek  and  Italian  types  of  beauty. 
Meissonier's  art  is  illnstrative  of  soldiers, 
drinkers,  gamblers,  duellists,  chess-play- 
ing gollanta,  sometimes  in  tragic  eitna- 
tions,  never  in  tender  or  hnmanizing 
ones;  yet  he  makes  all  these  costumed 
creatures  wonderfully  attractiTo  by  hia 


pictureaqne  and  vivid  realism.  But  will 
yon  not  gladly  turn  from  Meissonier's 
gnnrdsman  smoking,  to  contemplate  a 
picture  which,  by  its  tuhjecl,  at  ouco 
raises  yon  to  a  higher  level,  and  makes 
you  thinii  of  the  grace  and  majesty  and 
tenderness  aud  gentle  firmness  that  may 
be  com])onnded  with  bnman  clay,  to 
UKike  a  martyr- woman,  the  waa  and 
worn  Marie  Antoinette,  eeem  to  yon  one 
of  tho  most  awful  and  lovely  and  pa- 
thetic figures  that  hnman  eyes  have  ever 
contemplated  t  Yon  are  before  Midler's 
Msrie  Antoinette  replying  to  the  name- 
less Bccnsation  of  "  scandalous  Ilebert," 
And  Low  well  the  artist  has  rendered 
the  mother  in  tho  dignity,  firmness,  and 
prond  soorn  of  her  outraged  nature! 
Art  is  of  double  service  to  ns  here — it 
eervos  our  historical  eense  and  celebrates 
an  awful  and  heroic  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  woman.  To  ns,  the  Obristian  mar- 
tyr, virgin  or  mother,  under  the  cruel 
eyes  of  a  perseOQting  populace,  waiting, 
Ireatbkss,  dumb,  or  exalted  by  religious 
hope,  for  the  devouring  beasts  of  the 
Roman  Amphitheatre,  Is  not  a  more 
awful  apeotaole,  not  a  more  illustrious 
witness  of  the  dignity  and  heroism  of 
human  nature,  than  Marie  Antoinette 
before  the  human  beosta  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Something  of  the  noble  and  firm 
bearing  of  that  high-bred  and  lovely 
woman,  grief-struck  and  appalled,  yet, 
as  mother,  wife,  and  woman,  on  object 
aacred  and  immortal  in  history,  the  art- 
ist has  cnnght  for  the  eye  to  appreciate 
upon  Lis  canvas;  and  with  this  noble 
picture,  the  thoughts  it  qoickens,  the 
feelings  it  touches,  we  will  leave  yon  in 
Mr.  Marshall  O.  Roberts'  gallery,  where 
the  historical  department  of  art  is  largely 
and  impressively  filled,  and  upon  which 
Mr.  Roberta  seems  to  have-  bestowed 
much  intelligent  ond  generous  apprecia- 
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The  CTcntiiil  carepr  of  the  Btorily, 
lion-besrted  Israel  Putnam  bns  erer 
been  Ibe  especial  theme  of  hiaturical 
interest  to  the  American  Echoolbo; ; 
And  the  romantic  and  uniisual  incidents 
that  color  it  arc  not  like);  tn  pass  from 
his  memofy  after  attaining  the  yc&ra 
and  sentiments  of  manhood.  It  is 
doubtful,  iaclced,  ivhetber  the  nholo 
record  of  American  history,  coloniaJ, 
reroIutioQ&ry,  and  federal,  can  produce 
a  character,  who,  iu  the  quality  of  rug- 
ged, indomitable  covirage,  ia  entitled  to 
be  named  with  "  Old  Put"  With  bim 
tbb  quality  appears  to  hare  been  an  iu- 
stinct,  even  to  the  point  of  reckleBsnesa ; 
and  the  audacious  affairs  of  the  woIPb 
den,  the  powder-magazine,  and  the  ride 
at  Horseneck,  Becm  to  have  occurred 
merely  from  the  ordinary  ejterciae  of 
this  amazing  quality  by  the  man  who, 
as  his  tombstone  truly  declares,  "  dared 
to  lead  where  any  dared  to  follow."  lu 
other  words,  bia  lofty  heroism  was  no 
exceptional  or  erratic  disj>Iay  ;  it  per- 
vaded his  whole  nature,  and  stood  forth 
at  once  upon  any  adequate  call  of  dutj. 

He  was  bom,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  Connec- 
ticut early  in  life,  iu  which  latter  State 
•  much  of  his  military  service  and  several 
of  his  most  conspicuous  acts  of  daring 
were  pcrfonned. 

Western  New  York  was  settled,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  centurj, 
in  great  part  by  emigration  from  Con- 
necticut. Many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Genesee  and  Niagara  are  still  to  be  seen 
among  ua,  white-haired  and  feeble  in 
body,  but  enjoying  with  solid  satisfac- 
tion the  substantial  fruits  of  their  early 
industry  and  hardships.  Going  hack 
only  one  generation  from  them,  we  find 
ouTBelvea  in  the  goodly  company  of  tlie 
coulinentala  and  revolutionary  patriots, 
with  Putnam,  Stark,  Warren,  and  the 
;  and  very  many  arc  the  reminis- 
\a  qf  this  initial  period  in  onr  na- 


tional histoiy  which  might  be  gathmd 
from  the  lipa  of  these  aged  men  aa  th»y 
received  them  from  their  fathera,  of 
which  written  history  has  no  knowl- 
edge. 

I  lately  met  one  of  these  pionecn^  i 
venerable  and  intelligent  fanner  of  near- 
ly fourscore  years,  who  was  brought  by 
bis  father  from  Connecticut  to  his  cer 
home  in  the  "Holland  Purchase"  so 
called,  in  his  childhood.  The  father  w» 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
served  under  General  Putnam  in  hia  om 
State.  The  incidenU  and  eeneral  ncoV 
lections  of  his  campaigns,  aa  he  had  n> 
lated  them  to  his  son,  in  the  Bpiiit  of  the 
veteran  who  delights  to 

"  ahoalder  li^  crntdi,  sad  Bhnw  tow  BeW,  na 

were  deeply  interesting ;  and  none  more 
80  than  those  relating  to  Pntnam  and 
his  exploits. 

"  My  father  knew  him  well,"  said  my 
informant,  "  and  always  spoke  of  bim  ai 
the  bravest  man  io  the  war.  He  nem 
could  mention  hb  name  without  his  eytt 
kindling  and  his  cheek  fluahing  «jth 
excitement ;  and  he  loved  to  talk  abmt 
Putnam  and  his  eiploita  above  erwy  ' 
thing  elae," 

Believing  that  our  own  late  stiug^ 
for  our  nationality  has  more  eIos«ly  en- 
deared to  us  the  memories  of  the  ma> 
of  '76,  who  struggled  for  it  befor«  ns,  I 
propose  to  submit  to  the  reader,  in  britC, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  anecdota  of 
Patnam  that  I  received  from  the  source 
referred  to.  It  is  so  perfectly  character 
ifitic  of  the  man,  as  history  painto  him, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  me  i* 
BO  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  I  have  do 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  entire  WD- 
fidence  in  its  truth.  It  will  be  obserred 
that  the  Indian  adventure  which  fonna 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  bean  con- 
^derable  resemblance  to  one  of  Pnt- 
nam'a  adventures  which  ia  nunately  d 
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tailed  in  tlic  histories,  and  nhich  ia  ohq 
place  *  I  find  Eucciac(l;f  Btated  aa  fol- 

"  The  same  year  (I75B),  when  return- 
ing to  Port  Edward  from  an  cipedition 
to  watch  the  eoemy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ticondernga,  his  corps  was  Burprised 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indiana,  and 
he  himself  captured  and  bound  to  a 
tree.  While  in  this  situalinn  a  battle 
between  his  own  party  and  the  enemy 
raged  around  him  tor  an  hoar.  The  tree 
against  which  he  was  placed  was  part 
of  the  time  in  the  hottest  fire.  A  French 
officer,  passing  by,  atruck  him  in  the  jaw 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  An  Indian 
amused  himself  for  Bome  time  hurling 
bia  tomahawk  into  the  trnnlc  of  the  tree 
to  satisfy  himself  how  near  be  could 
corao  to  the  prisoner's  body,  and  yet 
miss  it.  At  length  the  party  of  French 
and  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat,  but 
carried  with  them  their  captire,  whom 
the  savages  determined  to  roast  alive. 
He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  tlie  fire  was 
already  blazing  furiously,  when  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the 
French  commander,  Molang." 

My  informant  wna  positive,  however, 
that  tho  adventure  with  the  Indians 
which  his  father  related  to  him  was  an 
entirely  different  one ;  and  as  its  termi- 
nation appears  to  have  been  so  unlike 
this,  and  tho  early  experience  of  Put- 
nam in  command  of  a  company  of  ran- 
gers in  the  old  French  War  was  unques- 
tionably filled  with  hazards  and  escapes 
not  noticed  by  history,  it  appears  to  me 
that  ho  is  correct,  and  (hat  the  whole 
■tory  may  be  taken  as  a  new  one.  For 
greater  convenience,  1  will  allow  the 
father  to  speak  in  the  Brat  person.t 

There  was  in  nly  company,  in  the 
Connecticut  regiment  that  I  served  in 
during  the  Revolution,  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Patterson,  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him  had  served  in  Putnam's  Ran- 
gers against  the  French  and  Indiana, 

•  Nmr  Amlrican  Cjolopirfi*,  tqI,  tllL  p.  B73. 

I  A»lho  beta  uated  In  tliisarliols  pomoi  a  bla- 

tortonl  impornna-,  Ihn  writor  holdj  hlmnotf  r™l^ 


His  grandfather  was  of  course  too  old  to 
t&ke  tho  field  in  the  Revolution,  and  bis 
fa.ther  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  ao  Rufus,  my 
comrade,  bad  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
fajnily  in  this  war— and  well  he  did  it. 

Three  or  four  times  during  our  cam- 
paigns, when  wo  happened  to  see  Gene- 
ral Putnam  riding  by  the  camp,  oi  on 
the  march,  Rufus  would  say  to  me, 

"  Stephen,  the  first  good  chance  I  get, 
Vnx  going  to  speak  to  the  General,  and 
aek  bim  if  he  rememben  my  father  and 
grandfather  in  the  old  war  twenty  yews 
ago." 

I  knew  what  be  pnrticulariy  bad  in 
his  mind ;  it  was  an  adventure  that  the 
General,  then  Captain  Putnam,  had  with 
the  Indiana,  in  company  with  these  men, 
father  and  son.  I  had  often  heard  Rufus 
tell  it,  as  they  told  it  to  him.  It  seems 
that  Putnam  was  out  scooting  in  the 
woods  with  only  half  a  dozen  men, 
these  two  with  tho  others,  when  they 
were  ambushed  by  a  much  larger  party 
of  Indians.  Tho  first  volley  disabled 
three  of  the  men;  the  Pattersons  es- 
caped by  flight ;  but  Putnam,  for  aomo 
reason,  was  taken  prisoner  with  the 
wounded  men.  The  savages  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  their  horrible  work  of 
torture.  Lying  on  the  ground,  unarmed, 
bound,  and  helpless,  Putnam  saw  his 
unfortunate  comrades  taken  one  by  one 
from  iiis  rfde,  stripped,  bound  to  a  tree, 
and  slowly  tortured  with  a  devilish  in- 
genuity, the  details  of  which  are  too, 
shocking  to  repeat.  When  death  had 
mercifully  relieved  the  last  of  them  from 
his  torments,  Putnam  was  himself  tied 
to  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  began  their 
caperings  about  bim,  bnmdjabing  their 
knives  and  tomahawks  iu  bia  face,  and 
shouting  their  esultation.  The  captive 
was  fortifying  his  soul  for  the  horrora 
of  the  fate  that  seemed  to  have  over- 
taken him,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  earthly  salvation,  when  it  readied 
him  in  a  most  uneipectcd  manner.  The 
reports  of  two  rifles  were  heard  close  to 
the  ring  of  daucing  Indians,  and  tvro 
of  them  fell  dead.  Two  others  were 
wounded  by  the  some  balls ;  and  the 
savages,  panic-struck  at  tbo  saddenneBs 
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of  the  attack,  and  probably  thinking 
tluit  a  large  rescning  port;  wns  at  hand, 
took  to  flight  and  disappeaied. 

The  rescuers,  howcTer,  were  only  the 
tno  FatteiEons,  nho,  finding  that  they 
had  effected  their  own  escape  by  their 
Beetnesa,  condaded  that  thej  could  not 
leAvt  their  captain  and  corandea  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Indians  wilhont  eonie  at- 
tempt to  deliver  them.  With  a  dating 
characteristic  of  the  econt,  they  m^u'le 
their  way  in  the  darkness  to  a  Eheltcr 
within  a  few  feet  of  tbe  tree  selected  for 
the  sacrifice,  reaching  the  place  just  aa 
Pntnam  waa  dragged  np.  The  boldness 
and  desperation  of  their  attack  insured 
its  enecess.  A  few  strokes  of  the  knife 
released  the  captive,  and  the  three  has- 
tened With  all  speed  from  the  scene  of 
their  peril.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles 
through  tbe  forest,  Putnam  halted,  and 
told  liis  companions  that  he  bad  been 
without  sleep  for  thirty  houn,  and  that, 
as  a  loDg  and  diJGcuU  Sight  lay  before 
them  to  tbe  nearest  place  of  safety,  he 
proposed  to  take  just  five  minutes'  rest. 
"  Only  five  minutes,  mind  I  "  be  said, 
giving  to  the  elder  Patterson  his  eilver- 
cased  watch.  "  We  can  spare  that  mnch 
time,  and  the  itleep  will  do  ine  wondcT- 
ftil  good." 

He  la;  down  on  the  gronnd  and  iu- 
fltantly  fell  into  a  sound  slumber,  while 
bis  humble  companions  watched  over 
him.  Bn  sound  and  refreahing  was  hia 
sleep  tb'at  tbey  hesitated  to  wake  him 
as  be  had  enjoined ;  and  full  fifteen 
minotes  had  passed  before  they  aroused 
him.  He  sprang  up  and  looked  at  tbe 
timepiece;  and  discovering  what  time 
had  passed,  be  flew  into  a  rage,  and  re- 
primanded tbe  men  who  had  just  saved 
his  life  in  tbe  severest  terms,  and  not 
without  a  few  round  oatbs,  for  ventur- 
ing to  disobey  tua  orders.  They  re- 
ceived it,  on  their  part,  witbont  anger, 
aa  they  perfectly  knew  tbe  man,  and 
aoderstood  that  be  was  a  generous 
friend  as  well  as  a  zealous  discipline 
risu.  From  tbis  point  the  escape  of  tbe 
trio  to  tbe  nearest  settlement  was  prose- 
cuted witbont  further  remarkable  periL 
Rofus  Patterson  frequently  told  me 
!  the  disbandment  of  tbe  colo- 


nial farces  at  the  close  of  the 
War,  his  father  asd  gntndfulbcr  bad 
never  met  Putnam.  I  ioferred,  indeed, 
from  all  that  he  said — acd  be  luUnraUj 
liked  to  talk  of  the  subject — that  ftfker 
tbis  adventure  tbey  were  di-tailed  upon 
such  service  that  neither  of  them  wh 
brought  particularly  to  the  notice  of  tke 
Captain  agaio.  They  heard,  in  common 
with  their  neighbora,  that  Congma  bad 
made  him  a  major-general,  and  they 
learned  with  eager  interest,  as  tl>e  war 
went  on,  of  the  valiaot  service  wbtd 
their  former  Captain  was  giving  Ht 
coantry  in  his  high  position  ;  bat  being 
very  poor  as  well  as  very  humble,  aad, 
since  tbe  infirmities  of  the  one  uid  the 
lameness  of  the  other,  never  travelQng 
beyond  their  little  garden,  no  opportu- 
nity had  offi-red  since  the  beginning  at 
the  war  for  a  meeting  with  the  GenenL 
Hj  comrade,  in  telling  mc  this,  alwvvt 
concluded  by  declaring  that  before  ■ 
great  while  be  should  seek  ont  Ocnenl 
Putnam  and  ask  him  if  be  rcmexobcred 
the  Pattersons. 

"  Of  course,  I  wonldn't  nek  nor  take 
any  reward,"  he  would  add  ;  ^  but  tiie 
General  is  a  gnat  man  now,  and  1  ahoold 
be  proud  to  tell  bim  that  I  am  the  aon 
of  one  of  the  men  that  saved  him  finn 
torture  and  death  by  the  Indiana,  and 
the  grandson  of  tbe  other," 

His  opportunity  came  in  the  Spli^ 
of  17T9, 1  tbink ;  certainly,  just  befbn 
the  British  under  Tryon  inraded  tbe 
Slate.  It  so  happened  that  a  brigade 
of  Continentals  was  stationed  witliiB 
half  a  mile  of  the  Pattersons*  boos*; 
and  a  change  in  the  divisions  J>roD^t 
our  re^ment  into  that  brigade,  modi  to 
the  delight  of  my  comrade.  The  mon>- 
ing  we  reached  this  place,  and  before 
Bufus  bad  obtained  leave  to  visit  his 
home,  we  received  an  order  to  be  nady 
for  muster  and  inspection  at  two  o'clock, 
when  General  Putnam  would  review  the 

"  Kow  is  your  time,  Rofua,"  I  remaik- 
ed,  as  wo  were  burnishing  our  acoovln- 
mcnts.  But  Rufua  was  a  shy,  bashful 
fellow,  although  a  good  soldier ;  and  I 
anticipated  that  he  would  ocTcr  sommon 
the  courage  to  addreis  tbe  General'Ai 
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this  or  &ny  other  subject.    As  it  bap- 
pencd,  he  was  SEtved  the  effort. 

The  General  rode  on  the  ground  very 
early,  the  orderly's  call  had  been  Bound- 
ed, and  the  companies  were  rorming  Tor 
roll-call.  It  was  twenty  minutes,  at 
least,  before  the  lime  for  forming  bri- 
gade-lino, and  the  General  spent  tho  in- 
terval in  riding  about  through  theeamps, 
looHng  at  the  men  and  tho  quarters.  He 
passed  around  among  our  tents  accom- 
panied by  the  colonel  and  two  or  three 
other  officers,  all  mounted.  I  perfectly 
remember  how  he  appeared  as  he  rode 
along  in  front  of  our  company  and  look- 
ed sharply  at  us.  He  was  middle-sized, 
neither  talS  nor  short,  strongly  biriit, 
with  a  full,  round  face,  florid  complci- 
ion,  and  eyes  as  keen  ns  a.  liayrVa.  Tie 
wore  bis  full  uniform  of  a  major-general, 
and  altogethermadean  irapoaiag  figure, 
I  noticed  also  the  horse  that  be  rode.  It 
was  the  same  that  aftern'nrd  carried  him 
Bofely  on  hia  wonjerful  ride  down  the 
declivity  at  Horseneck ;  a  powcrfol, 
strong-llmbcd  animal,  black  and  hand- 
some, and  with  a  mettlesome  eye  and 

Just  as  this  horeo  and  hia  rider  reach- 
ed the  front  of  our  eompany,  the  order- 
ly-sergeant came  to  the  name  of  PaHcr- 
Bon  on  his  roll,  and  called  It  aloud.  The 
attention  of  the  General  was  instantly 
attracted.    He  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Patterson — Patteraon ! "  he  eTcIaim- 
cd.  "  la  there  a  man  of  that  name  in 
this  company  I " 

"  Tes,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

"  Let  him  step  out  here." 

Rufus  took  three  paces  to  the  front, 
and  the  Qeneral's  eager,  animated  face 
changed  its  expression  to  something  like 
disappointment. 

"  Humph — a  young  man,"  said  be. 
"Did  you  have  any  relatives  in  the 
French  War ) " 

"  Tea,  General,"  answered  Rufus, 
speaking  faat,  between  escitemect  and 
ansiety.  "  My  fhther  and  grandfiither 
were  both  in  your  company  of  rangers 
in  Colonel  Lyman's  regiment ;  they  have 
told  me  often  about  saving  you  from  the 
Indiana  when — " 

"  Are   Ihcy   ulht  ?     Where   do   they 
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live  ?  How  can  I  find  them  !"  Putnam 
nskcd  in  a  breath,  interrupting  the 
atory  which  none  knew  better  than 
himself. 

"They  are  both  alive.  General,  and 
live  in  that  little  house  which  you  see 
yonder,  with  the  roof  rising  above  the 
top  of  the  hill." 

Both  spurs  went  together  into 
sides  of  the  black  horse,  and  witli  a  ' 
snort  and  a  bound  the  animal  was  off  at  ' 
a  mad  gallop.  The  distance  from  the 
c.imp  to  tho  home  of  the  Pattersons 
'wiis,  as  1  have  said,  about  half  a  mile. 
The  land  ascended  gradually  towards  ' 
tie  house,  terminating  in  a  hill,  on  the 
further  aide  of  wliich  the  dwelling  stood. 
It  wea  mostly  fresh-ploughed  soil,  and 
three  or  moro  high  stone  fences  crossed 
it  at  right  angles  with  a  line  drawn 
straight  from  the  camp  to  the  house. 
Tho  distance  by  the  road  was  but  a  trifle 
further ;  but  tho  General  never  slopped 
to  inquire  about  that.  Ho  reached  the 
fi.Tst  fence  with  his  aids  ten  rods  behind 
him.  We  heard  him  shout  to  the  noble 
animal  that  carried  him.  and  over  he 
went  at  a  flying  leap,  which  drew  a 
cheer  from  every  man  that  saw  it.  The 
aids  pulled  up  nod  went  around  by  the 
road.  We  watched  the  fearless  horse 
and  rider,  and  saw  them  rapidly  clear 
the  heavy  ground,  faking  tho  interven- 
ing fences  in  tho  same  style,  and  pres- 
ently disappear  from  sight  over  tho  brow 
of  the  bill. 

The  interview  of  General  Putnam 
with  tho  Pattersons  was  afterward  re- 
lated to  me  by  their  hoaaekeeper,  who 
witnessed  it.  She  beard  a  quiet  rap  on 
the  door,  and  opening  it,  saw  Putnam, 
who  was  unknown  to  her,  sitting  on  his. 
horse. 

"  4rc  the  Pattersons  here  I "  ho  asked. 
"  Tell  them  both  to  come  out  here." 

"  Here's  an  officer  at  the  door  wants 
to  see  you,"  tho  woman  called  to  the 
elder  of  the  two,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
back  room. 

"  Let  him  come  in  here,  then,"  gruffly 
replied  the  old  man,  who  rightly  re- 
garded his  years,  his  infirmities,  and  his 
good  service  to  his  country,  as  entitled 
to  consideration.    "If  he  wants  to  sc«- 
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me  worae  then  I  do  him,  be  cmn  ccMne 
where  I  miDL" 

The  Genenl  pUInlj  heard  the  replj. 
**  The  deril  take  your  impadence ! "  he 
roared. 

*^  And  jau  too,^  stnrdflj  retnxned  the 
other. 

^  Do  yoa  know  who  I  am  ?  ^  the  Gen- 
eral asked,  emphasizing  the  inqidrj  with 
an  oath. 

^Xo— and  I  don*t  care,^  reqwnded 
old  Patterson,  with  an  expletiye  eqnall j 
I»ofane. 

"  Did  yon  erer  hear  of  Israel  Pntnam, 
yon  old  rascal  ? "  the  Creneral  thunder- 
ed, fast  getting  into  a  rage.  The  old 
man  had  been  sitting  where  be  could 
not  see  the  other ;  bnt  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
bobUed  on  his  cratches  oat  to  the  door. 

^  Potnam — Captain  Potnam — Gefural 
Putnam!  "be  eagerly  exclaimed.  ^Good 
Lord,  is  he  the  man  Fve  been  treating  in 
this  shabby  way,  at  my  own  door  t " 

While  he  was  coming  slowly  forward, 
trying  to  see  the  face  of  his  yisitor  with 
his  imperfect  Tision,  Putnam  recognized 
him ;  and  dismounting  with  a  jump,  be 
threw  bis  reins  to  one  of  the  aids  who 
just  then  rode  up,  and  running  into  the 
bouse,  caught  the  old  soldier  in  bis 
arms,  crutches  and  all,  and  embraced 
him,  while  the  old  man  wept  tears  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  The  younger  Pat- 
terson soon  came  limpiug  in,  and  be  was 
the  recipient  of  a  like  hearty  recognition 
bv  the  bluff  General. 

The  next  hour  was  passed  by  these 
three  in  pleasant,  familiar  intercourse, 
during  which  the  rescue  of  Putnam  from 
the  savages  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
the  Pattersons  readily  forgetting,  for  the 
while,  that  their  visitor  had  any  other 
title  or  dignity  than  that  of  their  old 
Captain.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  the  inestimable 
service  they  had  done  him,  and  of  bis 
repeated  and  fruitless  efforts  to  find  them  * 
since  that  memorable  escape;  and,  as 
Rufus  afterwards  told  me,  they  both  felt, 
when  he  had  gone,  that  his  visit  was 
worth  ten  years  of  good,  wholesome  en- 
joyment to  tbem. 

"I  suppose  you  haven^t    forgotten. 


Genenl,'^    ssid   old    nutaaon, 

grnmblingly,  *-  what  a  asvi^e 

yon  gave  me  for  letting  Ton  sleep  tea 

minutes  too  long  while  we  wcse  e9c»> 

ingl" 

Putnam  roared  with  Imngliter.  '^  Did 
I  do  that?^  he  asked.  ^Well,  tint 
was  pretty  hard;  but  yoo  know  nj 
ways,  of  coarse.  Obey  orderK^  fmt^\mmf 
and  always;  that  is  mj  motto,  voa 
know.  Bat  did  yon  fed  as  though  joa 
would  be  likely  to  let  the  redskinsdo 
their  worst  with  me  the  next  time  t " 

•*  Xo.  sir,"  replied  the  old  soldier ;  "I 
never  thought  any  such  thin^.  I  msaH 
angry  a  bit.  I  never  had  a  commander 
like  Captain  Putnam ;  I  liked  hia  ai«r 
better  than  other  men^a  praise." 

Creneral  Putnam  probablj  made  dot 
allowance  for  the  old  man^s  extrsia- 
gance  of  speech,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  all  be  felt 

*^  Ton  are  poor,  I  should  judge,''  he 
said,  looking  at  the  scanty  fomitmesiid 
bare  floors. 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  the  sen,  **  we 
have  pretty  hard  work  to  live.  It  was 
hard  before  the  war,  when  niT  bov  was 
at  home  to  help ;  but  he's  in  the  army, 
of  course,  fighting  for  the  country,  as 
his  father  and  grandfather  did  before 
him,  and  as  I  would  be  doin<r  now  but 
for  this  rheumatiz.'* 

"  I  am  fiu"  from  rich  myself,''  remarked 
Putnam ;  "  but  Fve  enough  for  myself 
and  my  family,  and  something  to  spare; 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim  on  the 
surplus  as  you  two.  Get  me  a  piece  of 
paper."  A  scrap  torn  from  the  fly-leaf 
of  a  book  was  brought  to  him,  on  which 
be  wrote  some  words.  *•  I  will  renew  it 
every  year  while  you  and  I  Utc,"  be  said, 
as  be  banded  it  to  the  son. 

One  of  the  aids  of  the  brigadier-gene- 
ral now  came  to  report  that  the  troops 
were  in  line,  ready  for  review ;  and  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  ^  God 
bless  you  I "  General  Putnam  returned 
to  the  camp. 

The  paper  that  he  left  was  an  order 
on  the  conmiissary  of  the  brigade  for  a 
barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of  meal,  a  bar- 
rel each  of  pork,  beef,  and  sugar,  at  the 
expense  of  General  Putnam ;  commodi- 
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ties  wliich,  if  not  eiactly  worth  their  an.  annuity  wns  faithfully  kept,  and  the 

weight  in  gold,  were,  in  these  quanti-  tn-o  soldiers  wont  to  their  graves  hleas- 

tie3,  precious  to  the  Pattersona  beyond  ing  their  old  commander,  and  esteeming 

almost  any. thing  Ibey  could  have  re-  the  balance  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 

ceived.     The  promise  to  make  the  giit  be  against  them. 


THE  ANTIQUITT  OP  CELTIC  LITERAlTmE. 


In  the  mnBeum  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublia  there  is  an  old 
parehment  volume,  richly  bound  in  sol- 
id ailver,  to  which,  from  its  aingnlar 
hietory,  the  name  Cathoc,  or  Fighter,  has 
been  given,  AccorUing  to  tradition  aod 
the  opinion  of  the  best  antiquariana,  this 
manuscript  is  the  identical  copy  wliich 
Saint  Columba  surreptitiously  made,  in 
the  siith  century,  of  a  Latin  Pealter  he- 
longing  to  his  old  insti'uctor,  tlie  abbot 
Finniao. 

The  legend,  which  describes  with  the 
usual  mimculoos  embellishments  the 
transaction,  aays :  "  When  the  fraud  was 
discovered  the  abbot  was  very  indig- 
nant, and  maintained  that  a  copy  t^,us 
made  without  pennisdon  justly  belong- 
cil  to  the  owner  of  the  original  work," 
Columba  had  no  such  notion  of  justiee, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  his 
prize.  The  question  of  copyright  wits 
tbcrefore  Eubmitted  to  Eing  Diartnid, 
the  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland,  for 
decision.  After  listening  attentively  to 
both  parties,  the  King  is  said  to  have 
given  this  ruatic  judgment,  which  haa 
since  passed  into  on  Irish  proverb :  "  To 
every  cow  her  calf,"  and  delivered  the 
copy  as  the  offspring  of  the  original 
Psalter  into  Pinnian's  bands.  Oolumba, 
in  whom  not  yet  were  developed  those 
saintly  qualities  which  alYerwards  dis- 
tinguished liim,  was  greatly  incensed, 
and  vowed  he  would  not  submit  to  such 
injustice.  Gathering  around  himself  the 
disaffected  clans  of  neighboring  prov- 
inces, he  labed  soon  a^er  a  great  army, 
and  succeeded  in  regaining  by  force  the 
manuscript  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self BO  unjustly  deprived.  That  mann- 
■cript  ever  after  was  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar veneration.  Enshiiucd  in  a  kind 
of  portable  altar,  it  was  carried  into  bat- 


tle for  more  than  a  thousand  years  by 
the  O'Donnell  clan,  to  whom  its  preaenco 
was  the  surest  token  of  victory.  Within 
a  few  years,  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
family  has  placed  the  old  parchment  in 
the  musenm  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
where,  alter  its  war-like  career  during  so 
many  centnrica,  it  now  quietly  reposes, 
one  ofthe  moat  curious  relics  of  the  past. 

The  singular  title  Cathac,  or  Fighter, 
which  this  ancient  volume  has  thus  ac- 
qnired,  might  appropriately  be  ^ven  to 
nearly  every  Celtic  manuscript,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  old  King,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  uttered  in  many  later  con- 
troversiesconceming  Celtic  works.  Nev- 
er haa  a  literature  been  obliged  to  flght 
so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  for  recog- 
nition. Its  history  in  modem  times  baa 
been  one  of  continued  controversy.  On 
one  Bida,  enthusiastic  Celts  have  main- 
tuned  the  existence  of  a  national  litera- 
ture rivalling  the  claseic  in  antiquity 
and  wisdom;  on  the  other,  doubting 
Saxons  have  denied  tbem  any  writings 
older  than  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have 
ridiculed  these  as  clnmsy  plngiariamg 
of  foreign  productions. 

Generally  the  Celts  have  been  on  the 
unsuccessful  aide.  Only  a  few  learned 
antiquarians  could  read  the  disputed 
manuscripts ;  and  tlicy  have  so  often 
read  to  confirm  some  favorite  theory, 
th«t  their  contradictory  statements  have 
only  increased  the  popular  suspicion. 

Since  Macphetson's  Ossianic  forgeries 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
among  ourintelligent  men  to  pooh-pooh 
th<  whole  subject  of  Celtic  literature. 
Rending  the  side— If  he  read  either — 
which  beat  harmonized  with  his  popular 
prejudices,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  settled 
back  all  the  more  complacently  into  the 
conviction,  that  all  those  Britons  whom 


his  ancestors  subdued  were  illiterate  bar- 
barians, and  their  descendanU  arc  under 
lastint;  obligations  lor  thi.'  superior  cir- 
ilization  wbich  tbo  Saxoa  conquest  be- 
stowed. 

Btill,  the  Celts,  with  charRCteriatic 
"British  pluck,"  hare  continued  to 
maJntJun  the  controversy.  Whaterer 
might  be  tboquMtionindisptite — wheth- 
er the  Bmlds  were  skilled  inallthe  wla- 
dom  of  the  ancients,  or  pos^eased  writ> 
iuga  older  than  Homer  or  Virgil— Celtic 
editors,  more  imaginative  than  critical, 
have  borne  some  cherished  manuscript 
into  the  oft-rcpeatcd  "  Battle  of  th« 
Books  "  nith  the  firm  asaurHUce  of  vic- 
tory. 80  great  has  been  their  faith  in 
the  vnlao  of  tbeir  ancient  literature, 
that  they  have  tvillingly  devoted  1ii*-e 
and  fortune  to  preserve  it  ttoia  obliyion. 
Owen  Jones  toils  forty  years  as  a  fur- 
rier in  London  simply  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient means  to  publish  tlie  old  Welsh, 
manuscripts ;  O'Curry  spends  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  deciphering  and 
arrnnging  the  chaotic  and  almost  illegi- 
ble moss  of  Irish  manuscripts;  while 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  turns  aside  from 
the  pursuits  ordinarily  most  attractive 
to  persons  of  her  wealth  and  station  to 
publish  thoee  admirable  translations  of 
Welsh  romances,  in  the  three  superb  vol- 
umes of  the  Hahinogion. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  labors 
of  O'Connor,  O'Donovan,  Villemarquf, 
Kenan,  Skene,  and  other  eminent  scbol- 
ni-s,  who  have  nt  last  given  ua  the  means 
of  forming  for  ourselves  an  intelligeut 
Opinion  concerning  this  literature,  with- 
out spending  a  lifetime  in  deciphering 
it.  These  men,  aided  by  various  literary 
societies,  during  the  past  few  years  have 
published  the  moat  important  Celtic 
manuscripts  with  accurate  translations  ; 
deigning  by  their  publications  not  so 
much  to  aid  any  partisan  controversy  as 
to  facilitate  scientific  investigation.  This 
they  have  done.  We  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  ever  before  to  carry  out  tho 
spirit  of  the  old  King's  decision,  and 
determine  the  merits  and  rightful  own- 
ership of  Celtic  writings. 

Wore  the  qiiealion  merely  concerning 
'general  literary  merits  and  anthen- 
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tidty,  it  might  be  of  comparatiTCly  lit- 
tle interest.  But,  as  has  been  shona  in 
a  previous  article,*  modern  science  hat 
indicated  so  clearly  our  iadclitedness  to 
Celtic  blood  in  the  formation  of  the 
English  people,  that  these  writings  have 
an  especial  interest  to  all  descendants 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  racei  Th^ 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  tlie  origin  ttf 
some  of  our  popular  characleristica. 

Manifestly  their  value  in  Uiis  rcqiect 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
their  antiquity.  If  they  have  ariEca 
subsequently  to  neighboring  literatntw, 
or  through  their  inspiration,  they  are  of 
comporolively  little  worth  in  interpiM- 
ing  those  old  Britons  who  contributed 
BO  essentially  to  our  composition  as  a 
people.  Tliut  there  is  an  extenriTe  cot- 
lection  of  Celtic  manuscripts,  lome  of 
which  were  written  as  early  aa  tbeteaik, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  no  aaa 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  iriB 
venture  to  deny.  The  simple  qncsUou 
in  dispute  which  now  concern  na  tn, 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  Celtic  Kt- 
ersturo  earlier  than  the  date  of  tlie  old- 
est existing  manuscripts ;  and  if  99, 
whether  iiny  of  it  has  been  prcserred. 

We  think  both  these  questions  elioDld 
lie  answered  affirmatively,  and  proposo 
to  give  in  this  article  a  few  reasons  foe 
such  an  opinion. 

Some  references  in  classic  writera  cef- 
tainlj  indicate  the  Celts  had  a  literatim 
before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 

That  Druidical  law  which  Cassar  men- 
tions, that  none  of  tbeir  mysteries  should 
be  committed  to  writing,  lest  the  com- 
mon pcopk  should  learn  tbeir  secrets, 
implies  a  written  language,  and  a  read- 
ing public.  He  speaks  also  of  the  I>riiida 
as  using  certain  written  characters  (the 
word  Graicis  has  been  interpolated,  bW 
without  authority;  it  is  more  probable 
they  used  oghflms)  in  those  pubUc  and 
private  affairs  which  had  no  reference 
to  religion. 

Then  there  is  that  npostrophe  of  Ln- 
can  to  the  Celtic  bards  in  his  Phar- 
sftlia — a  little  bombnatic,  it  is  true,  bot 
still  of  value  in  confirming  o 
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coaceming  their  literary  culture :  "  You 
also,  je  bards,  who  by  your  praises  per- 
petunte  the  memory  of  the  fallen  brave, 
ye  may  without  hindrance  pour  Torth 
your  numerouB  eoaga." 

Tacitus,  hIbo,  iu  the  eame  century, 
speaks  of  the  Oauli  as  teaching  rhetoric 
to  the  Britain  a. 

The  most  cnrions  reference,  howevar, 
to  this  subject,  is  in  Lunian'a  description 
or  the  Celtic  Hercules,  He  says :  "  In 
Qaul  Hercules  is  represented  as  &  littlo 
old  rann,  culled  in  Celtic  Ogmlus,  lead- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  persons  by  ex- 
tremely fine  and  almost  invisible  chains, 
ooe  end  of  irliich  was  fastened  to  their 
ears,  and  the  other  to  the  tip  of  bis 
tongue." 

Lucian  may  not  be  very  trustivorlby 
in  matters  of  history,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  most  of  his  life  in  GbuI  ; 
and,  had  that  people  been  in  a  savage 
or  illiterata  condition,  fae  would  never 
have  given  such  n  representation  of  their 
highest  symbol  of  strength. 

8o'  Strabo,  Appian,  Fosidonius,  Mar- 
ccllinuB,  Fortnnatus,  all  make  allusions 
to  Celtic  poetry  and  bardic  literature; 
and,  although  ihey  nmy  be  charged  with 
merely  paraphrasing  Ctesar's  errors — if 
errors  they  were — they  show  at  least  that 
his  statements  on  this  point  were  un- 
questioned by  succeeding  writers. 

We  have  thus  an  almost  Qnbroken 
chain  of  testimony  by  no  less  than  eight 
classic  authors  from  the  time  of  Cfcsar 
to  Gildas,  onr  first  British  historian  in 
the  sixth  century. 

_  Gildas  speaks  of  the  hooka  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  as  having  been  destroyed 
— doubtless  many  of  them  were— and 
ridicules  the  prononess  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  the  fables  of  secular  men. 
Bedc,  better  authority,  writing  in  the 
eighthccntnry,  speaks  of  Irish  poets,  and 
of  ft  letter,  sent  by  the  Saxon  abbot 
Ccolfrid  to  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picts, 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Gaels,  as  having 
been  translated  by  the  learned  men  of' 
the  court  into  (be  British  language. 

Nennius,  another  Saxon  bistoriac, 
whose  identity  bos  been  often  question- 
ed, but  who  appears  clearly  enough  to 
have  written  ia  the  ninth  century,  says : 


■"  I  have  presumed  to  deliver  these  things 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  trusting  to  my 
own  learning,  which  is  little  or  none, 
but  partly  from  writings  and  monuments 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain." 
And  again :  ''  I  have  learned  another 
account  of  this  Brutus  from  the  ancient  , 
books  of  our  ancestors." 

The  laws  of  Howel  Dda  in  the  tect^l 
■century  show  still  more  conclusively. ■ 
that  there  existed  then— and,  if  then,! 
also  previously — an  established  order  of  1 
literary  men  whose  occupation  woe  tbsl 
-composilion    of  poetry,    history,    and  I 


How  shall  we  account  for  these  con> 
tinuous  and  eiplicit  statements,  if  tha 
Celts  during  this  period  were  so  illite- 
rate as  they  are  usually  represented  t 

Between  the  fifth  and  eighth  ceuturiea, 
Ireland  was  distinguished  for  learning. 
Her  schools  were  the  most  renowned 
in  Europe. 

Aldhelm,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  speaking  of  Ireland,  says: 
"  Fleets  bore  thither  legions  of  British 
students. " 

Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  also  r&> 
latea  how  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobles 
went  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  supplied  gratui- 
tously with  food,  books,  and  instrao- 

Alfrcd  could  not  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  become  a  learned  man,  without  paa>> 
ing  some  time  in  these  Irish  schools. 

The  earlicAt  characters  in  Bnxonmani^ 
scripts  are  in  the  Celtic  form,  as  if  most 
of  our  eftrty  writers  had  received  their 
instruction  from  the  Celts. 

Secured  by  her  position  from  those 
barbarian  invasions  which  desolated 
other  countries,  Ireland  was  able  to  give 
her  sons  an  education  which  made  them 
the  chosen  teachers  all  over  Europe 
Fepin  invited  them  to  his  court,  and: 
Charlemagne  made  them  the  dii 
the  schools  which  he  so  liberally  estab- 
lished. Heiric  of  Auserre,  on  his  return 
from  Charlemsgne's  school  of  the  pal- 
ace, ea;s ;  "  Bhall  I  tpcak  of  Ireland, 
wfaich,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
has  almost  emigrated  to  our  shores  with 
iM  troops  of  philosophers  t " 
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One  of  Charlemagiic''s  historiaDi  giT-cs 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  nrnTol  of 
two  cf  these  Irish  teachers  at  thu  court 
of  Atutrasia.  The;  ore  represented  as 
entering  the  public  square  (if  the  cit;  at 
the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  and,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  merchandise,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd,  whom  their  aingiUar 
gsrb  and  manner  had  collected,  in 
these  words  :  "  If  any  one  jircsent  ia  in 
leant  of  knowledge  let  him  come  to  ue ; 
we  sell  it." 

Clad  in  the  aame  outlandish  dress, 
these  Irish  monks,  who  were  al.^o  poeta 
and  orators,  wandered  all  over  Europe, 
giving  instruction  and  establishing  mon- 
asteries, which  became  noted  for  tlicir 
learning  and  independence.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  European  uonaslcriea 
con  thus  trace  their  origin  to  these  first 
Celtic  missionaries. 

These  statements  of  furcigaers  ale 
confirmed  by  numerous  references  in 
Celtic  manuscripla  to  ancient  schools, 
where  oil  the  languages  and  sciences 
were  taught  and  tUoUEands  of  Bcbola.ra 
frequently  gittbcied  for  instruction. 
The;  mention,  fur  instance,  in  the  house 
of  Brian,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  law- 
ecbool,  a  school  for  general  literature, 
and  a  school  of  poetry.  Celebrated 
schools  are  also  mentioned  at  Bangor, 
Clonftrt,  Lismore,  Armagh,  where  more 
than  seven  thousand  scholars  are  said  to 
have  been  gathered. 

Johannes  Scotus,  orErigona — translat- 
ing works  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
writing  treatises  on  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, and  introducing  Neo-Platonism 
into  Europeitn  schools — is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  Irish  Bcholarship.  Prom  tlie 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century  the  Irish  took 
the  lead  throughout  Western  Europe  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  learning. 
Why,  wbtit  a  wonderful  thing  ia  this  1 
Painted  half-clad  savages,  with  tio 
knowledge  of  letters,  so  soon  becoming 
the  distinguished  patrons  of  learning, 
and  the  choscu  literary  teaehcra  of  sur- 
rounding nations  I 

Is  there  not  some  incongruity  between 
thia  evidence  and  the  ordinary  ttatc- 
ments  uf  acbool-hia tones  t 

'~     '      '•  look  directly  at  the  Celtic 


writings  which    have  l>ceo   preaened, 
and  see  what  indications  tlie7  ^tb  of 

antiquity. 

The  ogham  inscriptioiiB still  roimdaB 
the  margins  of  old  inanuscripta,  and  ob 
so  many  inegalithic  monuments,  ore  la- 
doubtedly  the  oldest  existing  epecimeia 
of  Celtio  writing,  TJiese  inscriptioiB 
have  been  discovered  in  consideraM* 
numbers  not  only  in  tlie  great  pitlu- 
stones  scattered  along  the  southern  IiiA 
coaets,  but  also  in  the  UDdcrgronad 
chambers  of  some  pre-hintoric  mina.  Fn- 
quently,  the  stones  apon  whicli  they  an 
found  in  these  ruins  occupy  BUch.  p«n- 
tions,  that  they  must  have  be«n  insctibfd 
before  the  building  was  originally  cod- 
structed.  These  ruins  must  be  nt  ItMt 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  thewrittD* 
hidden  in  their  masslTc  roandstioiia  at- 
tainly  precedes  their  structure.  The  og- 
ham characters  are  very  simple.  Qtaua- 
ally  they  consist  of  a  number  of  short 
straight  marks,  meeting  at  dificrcnt  £>■ 
tauces  and  angles  a  long  central  sten:- 
line.  The  different  letters  are  named 
from  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and 
the  tenii  ogham  seems  most  naturally 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  ogan,  mctmisg 
trunk,  twig,  or  branch.  There  is  at 
least  a  striking  resemblance  bcivren 
these  oghanis,  and  the  branch  of  ft  tree 
with  the  twigs  springing  from  it.  They 
are  also  thus  referred  to  in  somet 
poems ; 

■'Around  Uie  Sing  ol  BnltbUrli 

The  IctUn  nnd  llio  TrtM." 
"  When  Uii;  tna  were  rnchnnMd 
Id  Ilie  FipeclBtlon  uf  not  Ixdve 


During  the  past  few  yean*  th»e  og- 
hams have  received  considerable  Attoi- 
tiou  from  antiquarians ;  but,  althouglt 
a  trustworthy  alphabet  has  beea  c«m- 
structed,  and  man;  inscriptiona  deci- 
phered, we  have  gained  from  them  litUa 
information  concerning  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  first  composed.  Some 
of  those  loncl;  pillars,  which  have  so 
often  excited  the  traveller's  curiosity  on 
the  Irish  headlands  and  moors,  have  io- 
dccd  been  thus  explained  aa  bonndatT 
or    sepulchral    monuments;    we    hmi* 
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Icorned  the  limit  of  aoaio  forgotten 
chiefs  posscsiiioDB,  uid  the  rcatiag-place 
of  Bonie  old  warrior,  to  irbose  Dame  hin 
followocs  have  sometimes  added  a  um- 
ple  word  espressiTe  of  th&ir  grief ;  and 
that  ia  about  all  these  ancient  aigns 
themselves  have  commuoicated. 

They  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  romances.  In  the 
Book  of  Lcinstcr  there  jb  a  carious  il- 
Instration  of  their  use  in  tlie  story  of 
Core,  BOQ  of  one  of  the  old  kiuge  of 
Munster.  Forced  to  fly  from  his  father's 
court  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  not 
knowing  what  reception  he  might  have, 
he  remained  in  a  grove  near  the  royal 
palace  until  he  could  delonuino  what 
courae  to  take.  While  there  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Qruibnfi,  the  king's  poet.  As 
the  poet  was  examining  the  prince's 
shield,  he  detected  an  ogham  upon  it  :— 
"  Who  wiW  it  befriended  jou  with  the 
ogham  on  your  shield  ? "  said  the  poet. 
"  It  was  not  good  luck  be  designed  for 
you  !  "  "  What  does  it  contain  } "  said 
Core.  "  What  it  contains,"  said  the 
poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day  you  ar- 
riveit  at  the  court  of  Faederck,  your 
head  should  be  cut  off  before  evening, 
and  if  it  was  by  night,  your  head  should 
be  cut  off  before  morning." 

We  are  also  told  in  one  of  the  oldest 
stories,  that  oghams  were  cut  on  lioops 
or  wandB,  and  placed  in  the  way  of 
Queen  Meav  and  her  army ;  and  that 
when  they  were  foimd,  they  were  carried 
to  Fergus,  the  royal  poet,  by  whom  they 
were  read  and  explained. 

We  learn  also  that  oghams  were  cut 
upon  long,  fan-ahapcd  wooden  tablets, 
which,  closed,  formed  also-  the  writer's 
staff.  One  of  the  Brehon  laws,  preacrib- 
ing  the  kind  of  weapon  men  could  carry 
OS  a  defence  against  dogs,  or  other  trou- 
blesome beasts,  allows  the  prieat  his 
shepherd's  crook  and  the  poet  his  tablet- 
staff.  Without  entering,  however,  into 
any  further  description  of  these  ancient 
signs,  it  is  sufQeient  for  our  argument 
if  they  show  that  the  Celts  possessed,  at 
least  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  system  of  literary  communica- 
tiou  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Like  all  other  European  nations,  in- 


stead of  this  older  and  mder  alphabet, 
tlie  Celts  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
Phcenician  letters  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  Those  sea- 
faring Phoenicians  somehow  contrived, 
without  leaving  us  a  song  or  story  or  a 
scrap  of  parchment,  to  give  their  sym- 
bala  to  all  modern  thought,  and  the 
oldest  remains  of  Irish  writing  arc  said 
ta  exhibit  only  the  identical  sixteen  ]et> 
ters  which  Cadmus  brought  firom  Phes. 
nicia  to  Greece.  Might  not  those  Phoe- 
nician mariners  whom  Herodotus  des- 
cribes as  trading  with  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, B.  c.  300,  have  taught  them  also 
tben  the  use  of  their  alphabet  1  Such 
a   supposition  is  certainly  not  improb- 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Celtic  writ- 
ing, in  tlieae  more  familiar  characterH, 
are  in  the  form  of  glosses  to  Latin 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  These  glosses  imply 
Celtic  readers  then.  The  oldest  Celtio 
manuscripts  which  have  been  discover- 
ed, as  already  stated,  were  written  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries. Those  also  imply  an  earlier  Celtic 
literature.  Wo  cannot  otherwise  aaris- 
factorily  account  for  thuir  production. 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  literary  lan- 
guage of  that  period.  The  majority  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  writers  wrote  nearly 
all  their  productions  in  that  language. 
How  is  it  that  these  writers,  if  they 
merely  gained  their  literary  culture  from 
their  neighbors,  did  not  also  write  in 
Latin} 

At  a  period  when  all  the  languages 
now  spoken  in  Europe  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  here  are  the  Colts 
with  a  language  already  developed — a 
lunguage  also  of  great  Taricty  and  rich- 
ness, fitted  to  express  the  subtleties  of 
pliilosophy,  and  the  highest  flights  of 
the  imagination.  We  see  poets  boasting 
of  the  correctness  of  their  verse  and 
syntax,  and  manifesting  n  metrical  skill 
and  rhythm  far  in  advance  of  surround- 
ing nations.  Does  such  a  diction  spring 
full-grown  into  existence  1  Must  there 
not  have  been  an  earlier  literature,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  proficiency! 

The  manuscripts  are  also  full  of  refer- 
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encea  lo  older  worka  now  lost.  Tliey 
quote  Irom  tbem  nod  give  Iheir  titles. 
Tlieac  references  &»tl  quutations  ore  often, 
entirely  indepeodent  of  eacli  other,  and 
yet  BO  fully  bormoniEo  that  it  is  cridcot 
tliey  were  taken  from  the  mme  older 
flource.  Soroo  of  tlieae  (luotatjons  re- 
quire gio&scs  to  make  theui  iutelligilila 
to  Celtic  readers  in  the  eleveotb  and 
twelfth  centuries;  and  thc^c  gloescs  re- 
fer to  older  manUECripts  in  cxplanatioa 
of  obsolete  worda. 

How  clearly  tlio  ciistencc  of  thcso 
older  works  is  indiirsted  in  aueh  a  le- 
gend sa  tliat  of  the  loss  of  hooks  io  the 
time  of  Saint  Columba  in  the  sixth 
century,  Columhn  is  said  to  have 
aaked  permission  of  Langarud,  a  learn- 
ed man  tvho  had  a  great  collection  of 
books  "of  all  the  Bciencesj"  to  visit  his 
iibraiy,  hnt  was  refused  tlio  privilege. 
The  Baint  tiien,  in  no  very  Christian 
spirit,  prayed  that  Lougnrad  might  not 
profit  hy  his  refusal,  but  that  all  bis 
books  should  hecome  illegible  after  his. 
death.  This  prayer  was  answered ;  for 
Angus,  Iho  Culdee,  who  tells  the  atory, 
esys:— that  in  his  day,  the  ninth  century, 
the  books  were  still  in  existence,  but  no 
one  could  rend  them  ; — "  and  when  Lon- 
garad  died,  nil  the  satchels  in  Erin 
dropped  from  their  Looks ;  and  Colum- 
ba and  his  companions  were  greatly  as- 
tonished, until  Columhn  reniemhered 
his  prayer,  and  knew  that  Longarad 
was  dead,  and  then  ho  uttered  the 
poem: 

Lou  Eff  deadi  Loa  In  dond  I 

To  CiU  Qnna  it  1*  B  grcBt  mirfbrtDnc, 

To  lilrin  with  iU  ciniDtlsH  tiiba, 

II  is  a  dcetmciioo  o!  Icnmiue  and  fcLuob." 

This  legend,  so  curious  in  the  revela- 
tJons  it  gives  of  the  learning  of  Erin  in 
olden  limes,  is  moat  naturally  interpret- 
ed by  the  EUppoaition  that  in  the  time 
of  Angus  a  number  of  old  books,  by 
reason  iif  the  rapid  dialectical  changes 
common  to  all  languages,  had  become 
illegible. 

When  Ctllic  books  were  first  written 
and  in  what  form  preacrvcd  it  is  of 
course  "now  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  accuracy.  It  is  anfScient  fnr 
our  pnrpuse,  if  the  eridenLe    already 


given  may  make  it  appear  even  proba- 
ble, that  the  old  Britons,  duiing  tliefint 
centuries  before  the  Saxon  inTasionfi, 
had  written  records,  and  a  literary  cgl- 
turc  superior  lo  most  of  the  surruund- 
iug  "  barbpxians." 

If  now  wc  have  been  at  fill  surccssfii) 
in  showing  that  the  Celts  bad  a  lifer*- 
ture  long  before  the  date  of  any  of  tbeii 
existing  monuscripfs,  it  becomes  an  in-' 
teresting  question  whether  any  portions 
of  this  older  literature  bavc  been  pre- 

Tbe  orthography  and  verbal  forms  of 
the  existing  manuBCri|jts  are  tho»  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  writteji; 
but  tills  is  no  conclusive  evidence  ihtt 
their  contents  may  not  have  been  com- 
posed in  some  earlier  age.  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  ia  the  onhograpby  of  ibe 
nineteenth  century  are  no  proof  Uttt 
they  were  not  written  in  the  fourteeoih. 

There  n'ns  no  antiquarian  spirit  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages  which  led  Bcribcs  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  form  of  tbe  doctunenii 
from  which  they  quoted.  They  WMe 
principally  desirous  to  mnke  their  pro- 
ductions  intelligible  to  their  rcadets, 
and  hence  wrote  them  in  tbe  form  their 
readers  could  best  understand. 

Many  of  the  old  poems  and  romances 
were  handed  down  orally.  The  latest 
narrators  evidently  could  not  give  them 
in  the  lirigui.itic  forms  of  earlier  periodt, 
hut  in  their  own.  The  phonetic  comp- 
tions  and  alterations  constantlj  taking 
place  in  vernacular  forms  were  so  grad- 
ual, that  the  language  of  the  poem  or 
story  inscnaibly  adapted  itself  lo  thnn. 
This  is  true  of  all  records  'which  bave 
been  made  among  any  people  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  their  history ,  It 
is  not  until  a  high  degree  of  cirili^ 
tion  has  been  attained,  that  scholsra 
seek  to  preserve  for  their  own  scientific 
purposes  the  exact  fonn  of  older  com- 
position a. 

Celtic  manuscripts  themsclTes  afford 
on  instance  of  these  very  corruptioni. 
Between  the  "Black  Book  of  Caer- 
marthen  "  and  the  "  Red  Book  of  Her- 
gcst"  is  an  interval  of  two  ventuiMs. 
Both  contain  the  same  poems,  but  their 
orthography  and  inflections   are   ve»j 
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different ;  they  are,  aa  we  migLt  expect, 
in  the  linguistic  dress  of  tlie  century  in 
which  they  were  transcribed. 

Tet,  while  the  orthogrsphy  and  lan- 
guage of  thsse  mwiuscripta  generally 
belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  many  of 
their  poems  and  rnmancea  contain  senti- 
ments eotirolj  foreign  to  medisval  writ- 

Qtenie,  in  hia  article  on  the  Artharian 
localities,  Tcry  truly  Bays:  "  One  of  tho 
tnanf  indications  of  that  synthetic  and 
reconstructive  rather  than  analjtic  and 
destructive  tendency  which  marks  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  fact  that  historical  scholars  are 
Iwginniog  to  look  on  popular  legends 
and  roniances,'rot  certoiuly  with  the 
uncritical  credulity  of  the  days  before 
Niebuhr,  but  with  the  belief  of  fining 
in  them  such  records  of  historical  evi- 
dence aa  will  pay  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gating them," 

Tbo  brothers  Grimm,  in  their  "  Kinder 
und  HausmSrchen,''  have  done  for  the 
early  history  of  Germany  what  we  great- 
ly need  some  one  to  do  for  our  own.  In 
SQch  old  wives'  tales  there  are  often  con- 
cealed some  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
impalar  history.  8kilf\il  analysis  and 
compurison  may  bring  out  from  them, 
as  from  words,  many  aecreta  concerning 
the  kinship  of  races  and  the  past  life  of 
a  people.  Inthiaconsists  the  great  value 
of  much  of  the  old  Celtic  literature.  Ita 
fables,  absurd  as  many  of  them  arc,  can 
reveal  to  tts  often  tbe  customs  and  ideas 
of  a  bygone  age. 

When  the  stylo  and  sentiments  of  a 
poem  or  atory  differ  entirely  troin  those 
which  prevail  at  the  time  when  it  is  first 
discovered,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  the  bu1> 
stance  of  it  has  been  tokcu  from  earlier 
wriringa  or  traditions.  If  a  literary  for- 
gery, it  bos  at  least  been  fashioned  from 
ancient  models. 

Tike,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  Mr.  Kash  notices 
and  cites  as  evidence  that  the  Cymric  po- 
ems are  the  fabrications  of  a  later  a^e — 
"  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  tale  or 
recitalofadvanture,oreven  a  love-story." 
It  is  indeed  singular  that  we  should 
possess  a  collection  of  more  than  one 


hundred  songs  without  a  single  story  of 
love ;  but  this,  so  far  from  leading  us  to 
suspect  their  antiquity,  seems  one  of  tlio 
strongest  evidences  in  its  favor.  Such 
love-atorica  wore  the  outgrowth  of  a  Inter 
period.  It  would  have  been  very  suspi- 
cious if  we  had  found  in  tbe  productions 
assigned  to  these  earlier  poets  merely 
those  lovn-ditties,  which,  springing  up  in 
Provence,  reappeared  puriSod  by  a 
higher  Christian  sentiment  among  the 
TrouvTcres. 

If  we  look  also  at  the  style  i[i  which 
these  manuBcripta  were  written,  we  shall 
find  frequent  indications  lluit  they  are 
merely  copies  of  older  compositions. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  favorite 
stylo  of  Celtic  writers  was  an  exagge- 
rated use  of  metaphors.  This  style  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Hero 
are  two  illustrations  of  it ;  "  Torrent- 
like  rapid,  dartingly  eager,  mortal  his 
strides;  dauntless,  dealing  death  around ; 
invincible,  fierce,  vigorous,  active,  hos- 
tile, courageous,  intrepid;  rending,  hew- 
ing, slaughtering,  deforming  forms  and 
fenturea,  shaded  with  clouds  of  certain 
death.  Bingcine  as  the  hawk  of  prey ; 
furious  OS  the  resiatless,  strong- framed, 
blood-thirsty  lion ;  impetuous  ns  the 
boisterous,  hoarse-foaming,  bold-burst- 
ing, broad-mountain  billows.''  "  His 
ni>ble  garment  was  first  brought  to  him ; 
a  strong,  well-formed,  close-ridged,  de- 
fensively-furrowed, terrific,  neat  border- 
ed, newly-made  and  scarlet-red  cassock 
of  fidelity.  He  eipertly  put  on  that 
gold-bordered  garment,  which  covered 
him  aa  far  as  the  lower  part  of  hia  soft, 
red,  white  neck  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
expert  snow-white  round-knotted  knee." 

Now  the  older  stories  can  easily  be 
detected  in  the  midst  of  this  gaudy 
rhetoric  by  their  simpler  form.  In  tUo 
original  Celtic  the  contrast  ia  far  more 
striking  than  it  can  be  in  a  translation. 

In  the  battle  of  Mag  Rath,  a  Gaelic 
story  edited  by  O'Donovan,  the  number 
of  quotations  and  antiquated  words  show 
that  it  was  originally  composed  at  some 
period  previous  to  that  in  which  it  first 
appears ;  and  yet  the  later  narrator  has 
added  so  much  to  the  older  form,  that 
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the  jnodcTQ  and  aatique  nrc  sometimes 
Ter;  carioualf  blended. 

The  following  description  of  tlie  bc- 
roca  is  in  pcrrtict  accurdaace  with  tlie 
mcdiceTal  etylc :  "  Among  tbem  waa 
many  a  youthful,  Tolorous,  aspiring, 
well-armed  lieroe,  without  treachery; 
many  a  swift,  triumphant,  nobly-dress- 
ed, rapid-wounding  great-battled  war- 
nor  untamed ;  many  a  Btrong,  robust, 
high-headed,  at-weaiion-deitrons  and 
battle-maintaiuing  soldier  unappalled." 

But  camporc  this  with  Congal's  meet- 
ing the  poet  in  the  same  story : — "  The 
hosts  then  repaired  into  the  palace, 
and  left  Congal  alone  out^dc  the  hill, 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  When 
he  hail  been  here  for  some  time,  he  pcr- 
celveda  mao  coming  towards  him;  and 
he  knew  him  by  his  dress  to  be  a  poet ; 
and  he  bade  him  welcome  as  if  lie  were 
known  to  him.  The  poet  sat  down  with 
him  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  ashed 
him  the  nctvs.  The  other  told  him  all 
the  news  he  was  desirous  to  hear,  except 
that  he  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
tribe.  '  Who  art  thou  thyself  now,'  said 
the  unknown  youth,  '  and  what  is  ttiy 
name  ?  for  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a 
poet.'  '  The  Egis  (sage)  and  poet  of  a 
king  do  I  happen  to  be,'  he  said, '  and 
to  the  king's  palace  am  I  now  repair- 
ing.' A  heary  shower  then  fell,  consist- 
ing of  intermingled  min  and  snow ;  and 
he  put  his  shield  between  the  poet  and 
the  shower,  and  left  bis  own  arms  and 
battle-dress  exposed  to  the  snotv. '  Wh  at 
is  this  for  t '  said  the  poet.  '  I  say  unto 
thee,'  be  replied,  '  if  I  could  ehow  unto 
thee  a  greater  token  of  Tcnemtion  tlinn 
this,  thou  shouldst  receive  it  for  thy 
learning;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  can  only 
sny,  I  am  more  fit  to  bear  rain  than  one 
who  has  learning.'  " 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  tlic 
exaggerated  style  of  the  fanner  quota- 
tion and  that  of  the  latter,  picturing  to 
us  so  clearly  the  simpler  lifu  of  a  by- 
gone age  with  its  royal  poets  and  kta 
courteous  deference  to  learning  I 

In  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  or  prose 
romances,  the  illustrations  of  an  older 
Btory  in  modem  setting  are  very  numer- 
ous.   Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 


give  one  from  Math,  the  son  of  lb- 
thonwy. 

The  romance  represents  On7dion,tlM 
enchanter,  as  tenderly  bringing  dp  u 
illegitimate  child,  Llcw,  -whom  liismoQi- 
er,  Arianrod,  regards  ivith  great  itk- 
sion.  Bhe  manifests  lier  hatred  by  im- 
posing some  disabling  curae  opioa  tbc 
child  whenever  he  is  brought  into  her 
presence.  One  of  these  was  to  the  tiOect 
tliat  the  boy  should  never  Tcear  iraxa 
until  Aiianrod  herself  invested  him  witb 
it.  As  the  boy  grew  older  Le  becaioe 
very  anxious  to  engage  in  war-like  aportj. 
To  free  him  from  the  curse,  Gwydioa 
and  tlie  youth  at  last  come  to  Arianrod'i 
castle  disguised  like  tiro  j-ciung  btu^ 
And  then  the  story  continues, 

"  With  great  joy  were  tlicy  greeted. 
The  hall  WQ3  arranged,  and  they  went  to 
meat.  When  meat  was  over  Ariantod 
discoursed  with  Owydion  of  tale^  and 
stories.  Now  Gwydion  was  an  escdkol 
story-teller,  and  when  it  -w&s  tinw  to 
leave  off  feasting,  a  chanibcr  was  pre- 
pared for  them  and  they  'went  to  rai 
In  the  early  twilight  Owydion  arose, 
called  unto  him  his  magic  and  his  pow- 
er, and  by  the  time  the  day  dawned 
there  resounded  through  tbo  land  up- 
roar and  trumpets  and  shouts.  And 
Arianrod  came  knocking  at  the  door  of 
tbc  chamber,  and  asked  that  it  might  be 
opened.  Up  rose  the  youth  and  admit- 
ted her,  together  with  one  of  her  maid- 
ens. '  Ah,  good  men,  we  are  in  erO 
plight,  are  we  ? '  '  Yes,  truly,' eaid  Owy- 
dion, '  we  have  heard  trumpets  and 
shouts ;  what  thinkeet  thou  that  thej 
mean ) '  '  Verily,'  said  she,  '  we  cannot 
see  the  color  of  the  ocean  by  reason  of 
all  tbo  ships  side  by  side,  and  they  an 
making  for  tlie  land  with  all  speed  ;  and 
what  shall  we  do  ? '  '  Lady,'  said  Ony- 
dion, '  there  in  no  other  counsel  than  to 
close  the  castle  and  defend  it  as  best  we 
may  I  '  '  Tnilj,'  said  she,  '  may  hearen 
reward  yon,  and  may  you  defend  it,  and 
you  shall  have  jilenty  of  arms.'  Thci«- 
upon  slio  went  forth  for  tho  onns, 
and  returned  with  two  maidens  and 
suits  for  the  tivo  men.  '  Lady,'  said 
Gwydion,  '  you  accoutre  this  BtripUng, 
and  I  will  arm  myself  witb  the  help  of 
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the  maidens.  So  1  I  hear  the  tumult 
of  the  men  approaching.'  '  1  will  do  eo 
glndly,'  Bhe  eickimed.  So  she  armed 
him  iully,  and  that  right  cbeiTfuUy, 
'  Hast  thou  fiaishi^d  arming  the  youth  I ' 
BElid  Oivydiou.  'I  have  finiahed,'Bhc  re- 
plied. 'Then  takeoff  ourarms.woliave 
nonoedorthem.'said  he,  'Wherefore!' 
she  BBked, '  there  ia  the  arm;  around  the 
house'  '  0  Laiiy,  there  is  no  army ;  this 
tumult  was  but  to  break  thy  prophecy, 
and  to  obtain  arms  for  thy  son  ;  and  now 
ha  has  got  the  arms,  without  any  thanks 
to  thee.  '  By  heaven  I '  eaid  Arianrod, 
'thou  art  a  wicked  man.  Now  I  will  lay 
a  destiny  upon  this  yoath,  that  he  shall 
never  have  a  wife  of  the  race  that  now 
inhabits  this  earth,'  '  Verily,'  siud  ho, 
'  thou  wast  ever  a  malicioos  woman,  and 
no  one  onght  to  support  thee.  A.  wife 
shall  he  have  notwithstanding.' 

"  They  went  thereupon  to  Math  and 
complained  of  Arianrod.  '  Well,'  said 
Math, '  we  will  seek  by  charms  and  illu- 
sions to  form  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flow- 
era.  Ud  is  now  come  to  man's  stature, 
and  is  the  comelicst  yoath  that  was  ever 
beheld.' 

"  8o  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the 
oak,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and 
the  bloaaoms  of  the  meadow-sweet,  and 
produced  from  them  a  m^den,  the  fair- 
est andmostgraceful  that  man  erer  saw. 
And  they  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Blodenwedd  "  (the  foir-flowored 

This  wife  of  flowera  manifested  no 
better  disposition  than  some  of  coarser 
mould.  During  LIcw'a  absence  she  fell 
in  lore  with  another  man,  and  by  magic 
succeeded  in  changing  her  husband  into 
an  eagle,  which  at  once  flew  ofi'  out  of 
sight,  Owydion  vainly  wanders  through 
the  land  in  search  of  him,  untU  he  comes 
to  the  house  of  a  vassal,  where  he  stop- 
ped fur  the  night. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  narrative, 
"  The  man  and  his  household  came  in, 
and  la^t  of  all  the  swineherd  :  '  Well, 
youth,'  said  the  man  to  the  swineherd, 
'hath  thy  sow  come  in  to-iiightl' 
'Bhe  hath,  and  is  at  this  instant  gone 
to  the  pigs.'  '  Where  doth  this  sow 
go  tor  fstid  Gwjdion.     "Every  day 
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when  the  aty  is  opened  she  goeth  forth, 
and  none  can  catch  sight  of  her.' 
'  Wilt  thou  grant  unto  me,'  said  Owy- 
dion, '  not  to  open  the  sty  until  I  am  be- 
side the  sty  with  thee  ? '  '  This  will  I 
do  right  gladly,'  he  answered.  That 
oight  they  went  to  rest,  and  aa  soon  as 
the  swineherd  saw  the  light  of  day  he 
awoke  Gwjdion,  and  Gwydionarcae  and 
went  with  the  swineherd  and  stood  be- 
side the  sty.  As  soon  as  the  swineherd 
opened  the  sty,  behold  I  she  leaped 
forth  and  started  off  with  great  speed ; 
and  Gwydion  followed  her  until  he  came 
to  a  brook  which  is  now  culled  Niiut  y 
Llew. 

"  Then  she  halted  and  began  feeding. 
And  Gwydion  came  under  the  tree, 
and  looked  what  it  might  be  the  sow 
was  feeding  on ;  and  ho  saw  she  was 
eating  pntrid  flesh  and  vermin, 

"  Then  he  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  behold  an  eagle.  And  when  the 
eagloshookhimaelfjthorefellvcrminaud 
putrid  flesh  from  off  it,  and  those  the 
BOW  devoured.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
the  eagle  was  Llew ;  and  he  sang  an 
cnglyn : 

"  Osk  Ihst  giowa  botwtcn  (ho  liro  hnnhj, 

Bball  I  not  Wl  him  by  bii  iroiinam 
TbrilthiiilaUcwT 

"  Upon  this  the  eagle  came  dorni  until 
he  reached  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Aud 
Gwydion  sang  another  cnglyn  : 

"  OEk  that  groirt  In  Dpinnil  (iroiind, 


It  beus  In  Iti  bnmobol  JAe9  LlDV  B/ffei. 

"  Then  the  eagle  came  down  nntil  he 
was  upon  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  Gwydion  sang  one  more  englyn  : 

"  O^k  that  itrrywR  bancath  tbo  alcGji, . 
SLatcly  nni  mnjpplia  is  iti  OBpei't. 

That  Llsv  irlU  ooBii  teto  mj  Inr  * 

"  And  the  eagle  came  down  on  Gwy- 
dion's  knoe,  and  Gwydion  struck  him 
witli  his  magic  waud,  so  that  ho  return- 
ed to  his  own  form.  No  one  ever  saw  a 
more  piteous  sight,  for  he  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone." 

We  have  given  this  somewhat  lengthy 
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eitract,  becftusc  it  Ulustrates  bo  clesrlj 
how  tbe  cLi*alrou8  epirit  of  the  MidJle 
Ages,  with  its  armor  and  castles  and 
taate  for  magic,  liaa  been  compoanded 
with  lUe  otckr  story  of  the  wife  of  flow- 
ers and  the  diviimtionB  of  the  bow. 
These  luBt  are  wot  mediaeval  either  in 
form  or  Bentimcnt. 

The  whole  story  of  the  sowia  only  an 
echo  of  older  Celtic  supcrBtilion,  when 
tlirvt  aniuiiil  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
revereiico.  There  are  many  similar  ref- 
erences to  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  boai'  and  sow  through  all  this  old 
literature.  The  boar  is  still  a  nationnl 
emblem  among  the  Welsh,  and  no  figure 
ia  more  frequently  engraved  on  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. One  oT  tbe  old  names  for  Ireland 
was  Huckrey,  or  Bwine-island.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  may  think  it 
nnneceseary  to  seek  a  mythological  es- 
pknnlinn  for  such  a  title ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  swine  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  old  Celts  with  great 
veneration.  Surely  no  stories  would  na- 
turally have  originated  after  the  intro- 
ductiun  of  Christianity  in  which  the 
sow  would  play  bo  prominent  a  part, 
had  there  not  been  these  older  tradi- 
tions. So,  many  of  these  OaeUc  and 
Cymric  romances  ore  only  a  patchwork 
of  more  ancient  stories,  which  some 
modem  transcriber  or  narrator  has  en- 
larged or  amended  to  suit  his  individual 
taste.  Historical  incidents  of  different 
eras  are  thus  oftt-n  brought  together  in 
strange  confusion;  nndpiouit^itculationa 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Trinity 
mingle  humorously  with  tbe  pagan  ut- 
terances of  Gaelic  or  Cymric  chieftain. 

Still,  thot  were  unfdr  criticism  which 
would  deny  a  composition  nil  antiquity 


on  account  of  these  modeiD  additions, 
when  its  substance  clearly  belongs  to  a 
bygone  age.  Sometimes,  it  ia  true,  ih« 
old  and  new  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  Iho  line  of 
demarcation  ;  but  in  many  the  diatino- 
tion,  to  any  one  cnnvereant  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  is  plain  cnongh. 
There  is  often  as  great  an  incoDgniity 
between  tbceenliments-of  tlicse  difiereBt 
periods,  as  they  stand  side  by  side  on 
the  same  page,  as  there  is  between  file 
mud-liuts  of  the  modern  Egyptians  and 
the  niins  of  the  Pharaohs. 

la  it  Celto-mania,  in  the  face  of  eneb 
evidence,  to  helicvo,  not  only  that  Celtic 
boobs  were  written  before  tlie  ]Uidd]e 
Ages,  but  also  that  some  of  tbeir  eon- 
tenla  have  been  preserved  in  existing 
manuscripts  ?  1%  it  not  rather  an  Anglo- 
Saxon-mania  which  would  lead  us  to 
donbt  it ) 

Granted  that  much  of  this  literature, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  coniparatiTely  recent; 
that  nearly  every  portion  of  it  is  more  ' 
or  less  tinctured  with  mcdixval  tbonght 
and  sentiment ;  that  many  theoriee  cod- 
ceniing  the  Droidio  mysteries  it  was 
supposed  10  embody  have  been  conclu- 
sively refuted;  grant  nil  thin:  still 
enough  remains,  inexplienble  bj  ony 
bypothe!iis  of  modern  origin,  to  abovr 
that  Celtic  wits  and  roonancera  were 
early  laying  the  foundations  for  tliat 
most  wondcrftil  structure — the  English 
mind.  They  really  begin  our  intellec- 
tual history;  and,  during  all  its  pro- 
gress, the  Celtic  spirit  has  been  contin- 
ually modifying  our  thought. 

This  may  appear  more  conclueivelj, 
when  we  arc  able  to  make  tlie  Tea^gr 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  fbgCIt 
culiaritiee  of  these  ancient  wzitia; 
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THE  LAST  OP  THE  PROUD  PTJL6IPERS. 


Far  back  in  the  old  colooial  days  or 
Boston  there  stood,  apon  what  was  then 
ils  most  aristocratic  street,  a  large  four- 
BquuTc  fumily  mansion,  Bubstaotiikll; 
built  of  the  small  dark  bricks  imported 
from  Holland,  relieycd  aiid  enriched  by 
freestone  copings  and  ornaments. 

Tills  house  belonged  to  a  family 
prominent  enough  In  tlieir  day,  al- 
though now  forgotten— a  family  whom 
all  men  respected,  and  Borne  loved,  and 
who  had  gained  by  thuir  leading  cbar- 
acteristic  the  title,  almost  universal 
among  both  those  who  feared  and  those 
who  loTcd  them,  of  the  Proud  Pulsifers. 
However  this  title  may  have  been  de- 
served, or  however  it  may  hnvu  been 
gained  by  his  anceators,  it  belonged  to 
Major  Plantaganet  Pulsifer,  ss  his  slcrn 
dark  eyes  and  gray  hair  and  stately 
figure  did,  by  the  right  of  birtb,  neces- 
sity, and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
It  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
common  people  that  Major  Pulsifer 
trod  the  earth  as  if  it  were  not  worthy 
of  such  honor,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
found  its  ordinary  level  too  low  to 
servo  ns  his  dwelling-place ;  and  when 
the  street  whereon  his  building-lots  lay 
was  graded  and  lowered,  he  refused  to 
have  a  dngle  BhoTclhil  of  earth  re- 
moved from  his  own  premises,  so  that 
after  the  work  of  atreet-mnldng  was 
accompUshed  tho  Pulsifer  estate  re- 
mained high  and  dry  above  the  level- 
ling flood,  like  Ararat  above  the 
waters ;  and  apon  this  pinnacle,  this 
pedestal,  did  Major  Plantaganet  Pul- 
sifer build  his  house,  gaining  access  to 
it  by  four  long  flights  of  sandstone 
Eteps  reaching  from  tho  pavement  to 
the  front  door. 

To  this  elevated  position  Major  Pul- 
sifer one  day  brought  homo  a  bride, 
daughter  of  a  family  as  old  and  well- 
nigh  as  proud  as  his  own  ;  and  yet  de- 
spite birth,  marriage,  and  elevated  posi- 
tion, Death,  that  terrible  democrat  and 


leveller,  found  out  the  poor  lady  while 
^et  inherearliest  bloom, and  summoned 
her  away  from  husband,  house,  and  her 
Utile  daughter  Margaret,  not  yet  old 
enough  to  know  her  loss. 

Major  Pulsifer  did  not  marry  again, 
and  be  and  the  little  girl  remained 
alone  with  four  servants  in  tho  aristo- 
cratic seclusion  of  the  great  house  at 
the  top  of  its  four  flights  of  steps.    The  . 
child  grow  to  girlhood,  to  womanhood,  j 
and  upon  her  twentieth  birthday  her  1 
father,  Miyor    Pulsifer,    announced  to  1 

"I  have  settled  an  alliance  for  you,  j 
Margaret ;  you  are  to  become  the  wife  ] 
of  my  friend  Morgan's  son." 

"  John  Moi^an  ) "  asked  Miss  Pul-  j 
sifer  coldly ;  but  her  father  saw 
midden  light  which  kindled  in  her  eyes, 
the  swift  blush  that  rose  to  her  cheek  at 
the  name,  and  he  smiled  almost  like 
other  men,  as  he  said, 

"  Yes.  You  have  seen  the  young  gen- 
tleman. He  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
I  trust." 

"  He  ifl  not  disagreeable  to  me,  sir," 
replied  Miss  Pulsifer,  and  there  the  con- 
versation  ended.      That    evening    the 
Morgans,  father  and  son,  climbed  the 
four  flights  of  sandstone  steps,  and  i 
the  grim    old    library,  with    its    oa 
tvaiuscoting,  and  its  shelves  GUcd  with  ' 
books,  each  one  of  which  was  a  sentinel  ■" 
set  to  defend  the  domain  of  the  past 
from  the  encroachmenta  of  the  future, 
tho  marriage  contract  was  agreed  upon, 
the  formal  consent  of  the  parents  given, 
and  finally  the  two  young  people  were 
lefl  to  express  their  own  opinions  upon 
this  matter,  so  thoroughly  their  own, 
and  yet  in  which  they  had  been  al- 
lowed, so  far,  so  little  voice.  John  Mor-' 
gan  was,  as  befitted  his  sex,  the  first  to 
speak,  and  he  found  nothing  better  to 
iiay  than 

"  Margaret  I " 

And  Margaret  said  nothing,  but  suf- 
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fered  lier  band  to  lie  in  that  -which  hud 
clasped  it  ho  tenderly,  and  laid  her  hcsd 
upon  the  breast  to  which  it  wna  so 
closely  drawn,  and  in  very  truth  be- 
bavcd  not  like  a  daughter  of  the  Proud 
Pulsifor  at  all,  but  like  the  veriest  vil- 
lage-maid M'ho  ever  coafefised  herself 
bolh  loving  and  beloved. 

There  is  a  picture  painted  bj  one  of 
Copley's  predecessors,  and  already  in  his 
stately  style,  representing  Margaret  Pul- 
sifer  in  the  early  days  of  her  betrotha.1 ; 
it  ehowB  her  tall  and  slender,  and 
queenly  of  figure,  wearing  her  brocade 
and  point-Iacc  and  smouldering  rubies 
as  if  they  were  aa  much  part  of  herself 
as  the  form  they  clothe;  it  shows  her 
with  the  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes  of  her 
race,  with  a  clear  brunette  complesion, 
and  proud  sweet  lips  on  which  a  smile 
of  triumphant  love  seems  forever  dawn- 
ing— a  smile  so  subtle  and  so  full  of  an 
inner  joy  knowing  not  ita  own  revela- 
tion, that  no  observer  has  looked  long 
upon  that  pictured  face  without  turning 
from  it  to  its  prond  possessor,  and  ast- 
icg  in  some  form,  "  What  made  her  so 
happy  )     What  is  her  atory  ? " 

The  rubies  were  John  Morgan's  Ijc- 
trothal  girt,  and  from  the  necklace  de- 
pends a  single  gem,  heart-shaped,  and 
of  surprising  size  and  beauty,  whose 
shifting  fire  baa  been  so  cunningly 
caught  and  imprisoned  by  the  nrtii^t, 
that  one  eeeme  to  see  it  flicker  and 
change  with  every  breath  of  the  proud 
bosom  that  bears  it ;  and  he  turns  again 
to  the  morsel  of  yellow  paper  in  his 
Land,  remuant  of  the  letter  in  which 
well-nigh  two  hundred  years  ago  John 
Morgan  wrote,  in  the  crabbed  Ba):on 
script  of  his  day, 

"And  this  ruby  hearte  I  send  you, 
true  love,  that  bye  it  you  may  see  bo  w 
firm  of  constancie  is  the  hearte  that  I 
long  agoe  gave  you,  and  as  the  ruby  is 
bright  and  warm  of  color,  so  liums  my 
love  within  that  other  hearte,  and  os 
the  atone  is  cold  and  sad  of  itself,  so  is 
that  other  hearte  cold  and  sad  wanting 
warmth  from  yon,  and  as  I  humbly 
pray  you  miatresse  to  hange  the  jew<l 
about  your  neck,  and  warm  its  coldness 
with  the  warmth  of  your  own  boaoui, 


BO  would  I,  did  I  dare,  1 
to  grant  my  lowly  and  despairing  lore 
some  hope  of  return,  some  ■wannth  of 
life,  some  promise  of  shelter  within  tha 
sanctuary  of  that  same  gentle  bosom." 

It  was  the  fasliion  of  the  day  to  this 
profess  despair  and  lowlioees  of  mind, 
but  the  promise  that  the  wily  lover  sala 
was  his  already,  as  who  can  doubt  that 
reads  the  eyes  and  lips  of  that  fui 
lady's  pictured  face  and  marks  the  glow 
in  the  dusky  core  of  the  ruby  heart. 

The  picture  was  butjast  finbhed,  so 
says  the  story,  and  the  splendid  prcpa- 
rations  for  the  bridal  were  but  jnst  be- 
gun, when  Death  once  more  moimted 
the  stately  st^ps,  ringing  liia  scythe 
against  each  one  as  he  advanced,  and 
grimly  holding  aliove  the  solid  sand- 
stone the  shifting  sanda  of  his  glaas  in 
which  BO  few  grains  yet  remained  for 
him  whom  Death  had  come  to  seek. 

"  Major  Planlaganet  PulsLfer  1  " 

"  Here  1 "  replied  the  BoldiCT,  toe 
proud  to  disobey,  even  had  the  power 
of  disobedience  been  his,  and  forth 
from  the  mansion  upon  ita  ecomtiil 
eminence  was  home  the  body  of  its 
master;  and  of  all  the  Prond  Pulsifen 
only  that  weeping  girl  remained,  hcirew 
and  sole  representative  of  facr  line. 

All  thoughts  of  marriago  and  merrv- 
making  were  laid  aside  at  once,  and  ■ 
short  time  after  the  funeral  John  Mot- 
gan,  in  the  interests  of  his  betrothed, 
took  passage  for  Virginia  to  settle  th«« 
some  matters  connected  with  the  estate* 
Major  Pulsifer  had  possessed  in  that 
country  before  coming  to  the  Musaachu- 
setts  colony, 

A  voyage  to  Virginia  was  in  thatday 
something  more  of  an  affair  than  the 
tour  of  Europe  is  to-day,  and  when 
Margaret  Pulsifer  bid  her  lover  good- 
by,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  she  was 
risking  all  that  life  had  left  to  her,  and 
her  farewells  partook  of  the  Eolemnity 
of  a  rcnuneintion.  The  lover,  man-Iita^ 
laughed  at  her  fears,  and  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  vital  importance  to  her  of 
what  to  him  waa  but  an  event  in  lh« 
ordinary  course,  and  rather  a  plcaaiog 
excitement  than  a  danger. 

"  I  know  not  what  it  is   that  yon 
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dread  BO  much,  Bweettieart,"  Baid  he  in 
their  final  interriHW,  "  Certea  it  is  not 
the  time,  for  it  will  lie  but  a  few  months 
at  most,  and  not  m;  health,  for  I  am  a 
Etout  fellow,  not  to  be  upset  b;  cliaugee 
of  climate  or  the  discomfort  of  travel. 
Nor  do  you  fesr  that  I  should  forget 
you,  my  Margaret ;  surely  not  that  I " 

"  I  should  be  loth  to  offer  myeelf  such 
slight,  CTcn  if  I  could  so  insult  you  as 
to  suppose  jou  false,"  replied  proud 
Miss  Falsifer,  with  a  faint  light  break- 
ing through  the  tears  in  ber  hazel  eyes — 
a  light  which  John  Morgan  was  well 
pleased  to  see,  and  kissing  the  heavy 
ejres,  laughed  a  little  as  ho  said, 

"14'aj,  Slargarct,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
play  thee  falna  were  I  so  inclined,  for 
thy  father's  daughter  would  slay  me 
with  a  look." 

But  Margaret  at  this  looked  pained, 
and  remained  silent,  and  John  Morgan, 
still  in  his  light  way,  fillipped  at  tha 
ruby  heart  at  her  throat,  and  aaid, 

"  And  moreover,  lady  mine,  do  not  I 
leave  my  heart  always  with  you,  and  its 
visible  emblem  always  before  your  eyes ) 
Look  at  the  ruby  day  by  day,  Margaret, 
and  remember  all  that  I  wrote  when  I 
gave  it  yoTi." 

"  I  will  remember,  John,  and  you,  too, 
remember,"  sighed  Margaret;  and  then 
came  the  parting,  which  left  one  bo  lone- 
ly, so  sad,  BO  objectless  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  mourning  home,  while  the  other, 
thrown  at  once  into  the  excitement  of  a 
new  life,  new  scenes,  nevf  companions, 
his  attcntioQ  and  his  resources  constant- 
ly called  into  action,  soon  Felt  the  pain 
of  separation  become  intermittent,  and 
very  tolerable  to  bo  borne,  even  ip  its 
most  serious  attacks. 

Eight  months  from  the  day  when 
John  Morgan  sailed  out  of  Boston  for 
the  Virginia  colony,  he  aet  foot  again 
in  his  native  city,  and  hastened  at  once 
to  the  house  upon  the  hUl,  where  Mar- 
garet Pulsifer,  her  heavy  mourning  a 
little  lightened,  lest  it  should  too  much 
dampen  the  joy  of  her  lover's  retnrn, 
and  her  own  face  as  bright  as  If  mourn- 
ing, or  loss,  or  sorrow,  were  words 
Btricken  once  and  for  all  out  of  the  Ian- 
goage,  waited  for  him. 
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But  spite  of  the  brightness  and  the 
joy,  John  Morgan  saw  at  the  first 
glance  that  all  was  not  well  with  his 
betrothed.  Her  slender  figure  had  be- 
come fragile,  her  rich  color  came  and 
went  with  hectic  brilliancy  and  haste, 
bcr  eyes  were  over-bright,  her  thin  hand- 
parched  and  hot,  and  an  ominous  low 
cough  disturbed  her  speech. 

"  Why,  Margaret !  why,  darling  I  jon 
are  not  well,  jou  are  ill,  and  I  never 
heard  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  lover,  hold- 
ing both  the  fevered  hands,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  into  the  delighted  eyes  1 
that  devoured  liia  face. 

"  O  no,  John,  not  ill,  never  fear  1  A 
little  ailing  jnst  now,  perhaps,  and  not 
quite  BO  strong  as  when  ve  used  to  ride 
our  ten  miles  before  breakfast ;  but 
now  you  have  come,  I  shall  bo  well 
anon,  I  have  fretted  too  much  after 
you,  though  shame  on  me  for  confess- 
ing it." 

But  John  Morgan  remembered  the 
beautiful  young  mother,  object  of  his 
boyish  admiration,  who  had  faded  and 
died  in  her  earliest  bloom  in  spite  of  all 
that  love  and  wealth  and  the  Pulsifer 
\eil\  and  pride  could  do  to  keep  her. 
Bo  busy  was  he  with  these  thoughts 
that  when,  a  few  miuutes  later,  MIbb 
Pulaifer  asked  playtuUy, 

"  And  where  is  the  little  cousin  yon 
promised  me  ? "  he  started  and  stared 
aghast,  then  struck  his  hands  together 
in  coinic  despair,  exclaiming, 

"  What,  Rubj  ?  what  will  she  say  to 
me  when  she  knows  that  I  altogether 
fiirgether;  for  when  the  ship  touched 
the  wharf  I  bounded  off,  meaning  but 
to  speak  to  you,  and  look  upon  your 
sweet  face,  and  then  be  back  before  aha 
missed  me.  And  hero  I  have  been  with 
you  these  two  hours,  and  might  have 
stayed  two  more,  but  foryour  reminder." 

"  Is  her  nsnio  Ruby  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Pulsifer  with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  know, 
John,  that  you  never  told  it  in  your  let- 
ter !  You  only  said, '  the  child  of  jour 
mother's  cousin,  Pynsent,  is  left  an 
phan  and  penniless,  and  what  will  yoa  j 
do  for  her ) '  " 

"  And  you  replied  like  your  own 
ble  self,  my  Margaret, '  Bring  her  to  me, 
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and  I  wfl]  be  Ler  mo^ber.  and  ber  for- 
tone/    I  iLoved  ber  tbat  leoc,  Xir- 

*-61icnred  it  to  h^-!  Sbe  is  old 
enon:^!!  to  tn'iesstxsd  Fsch  xmijcn, 
tbtti?'' 

"  Old  ezo'^ish  I  whr.  At  is  a  woman 
gro"srn,  eigiit&en  rears  old,  at  least,"*  im- 
plied Joiia.  l^aghing  at  the  gre&t  eres 
Hargaret  fixed  upon  him,  and  laughing 
a  little  DtJToaslT.  too. 

'^  A  wc^maa  ctowo  !  Whx  do  not  roa 
call  ber  Mlamess  Pjosent.  then  ? "  asked 
Margaret  a  little  haagbtilj. 

^  ^\liat,  when  she  is  your  coosin,  and 
so  soon  to  be  mine  as  well  ?  "  replied 
John  tenderly,  and  the  proud  head  sank 
to  the  r<:^mg-place  he  oflfl^^red,  and  the 
warm  bl(x>d  flowed  again  into  the 
dusky  cbec'k,  but  now  so  pale. 

*•  There,  then  I  Go  and  fetch  mj 
cousin,  and  sec  that  you  take  the  blame 
of  your  Ef-glect  upon  your  own  shoul- 
ders, truant !  ^  said  Margaret  at  last ; 
and  when  her  lover  was  gone,  she  rang 
the  Ia'II,  and  bid  Judith,  her  grim-ris- 
agc'd  old  housekeeper,  prepare  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  for  the  guest,  whom, 
fancying  her  a  child,  she  had  intended 
to  take  into  her  own  chamber. 

'^For  she  ia  a  young  lady,  Judith, 
and  not  a  baby,  as  I  fancied,"  continued 
the  mistress  absently — ^'  a  woman  grown, 
and  her  name  is  Ruby." 

**Ruby?  That  was  a  great  name 
among  the  Pynsents  always,"  replied  the 
old  servant,  and  Miss  Pulsifer,  vaguely 
echoing  the  name, "  Kuby  I "  put  up  her 
fingers,  as  was  her  habit  twenty  times 
an  hour,  to  feel  the  ruby  heart  hanging 
at  her  neck — that  heart  which  was  to 
typify  the  constancy,  the  warmth,  the 
truth  of  her  lover's  heart. 

An  exclamation,  almost  a  scream,  ar- 
rested Judith  on  the  threshold  and 
brought  her  to  the  side  of  her  mistress 
as  she  stood  tottering  and  pale,  one 
hand  grasping  at  her  throat,  her  wild 
eyes  searching  the  floor  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

^^  It  IS  gone,  Judith  I  O  Judith,  flnd 
it,  find  it  I  " 

**  What  is  gone,  dear  mistress  ?  What 
shull  I  find?"  asked  the  old  woman, 


balf  triarnag  tfaaa  her  wanSag  lad 
ssddesdj  goseicad. 

**  Mt  heart,  kt  robr  bcazt !  H  it 
gone.  a2»d  I  can  fevi  h  iwbae  !  Oh, 
what  wfll  be  think,  whes  he  b«d  Be 
keep  it  so  fiaJEdT." 

**  2CaT.  it  is  DO  fanlt  of  TCGrs.  deane. 
Sure  Ton  did  keep  it  like  the  apple  of 
your  eye.  Sit  you  these  and  rest,  while 
I  look  for  it ;  it  will  not  be  far  away, 
for  I  saw  it  the  moment  befoxe  Slaetcr 
Moigan  cazne  up  the  stepL  We  will 
have  it  anon— just  a  little  patience.  JIi»- 
tress  Mrg ;  we  wiU  have  it,  we  will  haTe 
it," 

And  murmuring  her  phrases  of  en- 
couragement over  and  over,  the  dd. 
woman,  upon  her  hands  and  knecSi  be^ 
gan  groping  beneath  the  chairs  and 
tables,  turning  up  the  edges  of  the 
heavy  Turkey  carpet  which  covered  the 
middle  of  the  room,  peering  into  the 
dark  comers,  poking  away  the  ashes  in 
the  wide  fireplace,  searching  in  fact  in 
every  place  likely  and  unlikely  of  which 
she  could  think,  and  in  one  as  vainly  as 
in  another.  The  ruby  heart  was  lost, 
and  Margaret,  who  had  alternately  aided 
in  the  search  and  returned  exhausted  to 
her  chair,  was  repeating  for  the  thou- 
sandth time, 

'•  It  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever ;  and 
what  will  he  think  of  me  ? "  when  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  old 
Judith,  who  was  just  then  shaking  the 
folds  of  the  moreen  curtains,  already 
thoroughly  searched  three  time*,  glanced 
through  the  window,  and  exclaimed, 

^*  Here  is  your  cousin.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, and  your  eyes  red,  and  your  dress 
in  disorder  I " 

"  Take  her  to  her  own  room  at  once, 
Judith,  and  leave  some  one  to  wait  upon 
her ;  then  come  back  to  me,  and  make 
me  ready  to  receive  her,"  ordered  Miss 
Pulsifer,  struggling  back  to  the  needs 
of  daily  life,  chief  among  which  she  had 
been  bred  to  consider  the  preservation 
of  her  own  dignity.  But  when  Judith 
returned  to  her  mistress  she  found  her 
prostrate  upon  her  bed,  and  gasping 
under  an  attack  of  the  paiu  at  her  heart 
which  so  often  of  late  tormented  her. 
The  best  alleviation  for  this  was  perfect 
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test  and  darkness,  and  th^s  it  cbs 
that  neither  John  Morgan  QorhUcbai^e, 
Ruby  Pynsent,  aaw  Miss  Pulsifcr  again 
until,  in  the  early  twilight,  she  glided 
ghost-like  into  the  great  drawing-room, 
irhere  ho  eat  aad  and  silent  beside  the 
flre,  while  restless  Ruhy  flitted  about  the 
room,  glancing  at  every  thing,  askiog 
questions,  making  excIaniBlioDS,  stand- 
ing on  tijitoD  to  look  at  herself  in  the 
concnTc  and  convex  niirrora  hung  upon 
opposite  pictB,  spinning  round  and  roiuid 
in  a  dizzy  dance,  trying  the  notea  of  the 
neglected  harpsichord,  behaving  herself, 
in  fact,  like  the  very  spirit  of  youth  and 
mirth  and  gay  unrest. 

As  Miaa  Puisifer  entered  the  room, 
John  Uorgau  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
hastening  to  meet  her,  detained  her  a 
few  momenta  near  the  door  to  hear  his 
whispers  of  symx)alhy  and  trouble  at 
her  illness,  and  joy  at  once  more  seeing 
her,  for  indeed  he  had  been  yery  sad 
and  lonely  in  the  last  hour. 

This  over,  ho  led  her  toward  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  and  smiling  at  the 
fuiry  who  stood  watching  them,  he  said, 

"  And  this,  dear  Margaret,  is  your 
cousin  Ruby,  as  she  allows  me  to  call 
lier.  Bhehas  tike  me  been  waiting  most 
impatiently  for  your  appearance  and 
better  health." 

"  Yon  are  welcome,  cousin,"  said  Miss 
Puisifer,  with  luorc,  perhaps,  of  stately 
courtesy  than  hearty  cordiality  in  her 
tone ;  but  it  was  an  ago  of  ceremony, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  Prtwd  Pulsifcrs, 
remember.  However,  she  \ld  out  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  drawing  the  girl 
toward  her,  kissed  her  upon  the  fore- 
head, then  stood  looking  smilingly  down 
upon  her,  for  this  little  Ruby  was  in  the 
miifiumne  style,  with  fioating  golden 
curls,  childish  blue  eyes,  skin  of  rose 
and  pearl,  and  the  tiniest  stature,  as 
pretty  and  aa  charming  altogether  as 
can  bo  imagined ;  and  so  her  stately 
cousin  seemed  to  think,  for  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  little  thing,  her  eyes  grew 
softer  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips  sweet- 
er, until  Ruby  suddenly  raised  her  face 
for  another  kiss,  exclaiming, 

"  Pm  so  glad  I  came,  dear  cousin 
Margaret  1 " 


Jlisa  Puisifer  stooped  to  meet  the  lips 
so  confidingly  raised  to  hers,  but  as  she 
did  so  a  sudden  and  startling  change 
swept  overherown  face,  and  she  pau^d 
as  if  stiSi'ncd  to  stone  in  that  bending 
attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  in  absolute  hor- 
ror upon  the  white  throat  of  the  girl  be- 
fore her.  And  well  might  elie  pause,  fur 
hnng  about  that  slender  throat  by  a  tiny 
gold  chain  was  a  ruby  heart,  her  own 
ruljy  heart,  as  she  knew  the  moment  her 
eyes  fell  upon  it — the  ruby  heart  which 
her  lover  had  ao  meaningly  given  to  her 
as  a  pledge  of  iiis  own  heart,  and  which 
sh«  had  worn  that  morning,  and  lost 
when  he  departed.  And  as  she  fixed 
her  swimining  eyes  upon  the  token,  the 
flickering  fira  shot  up  in  brilliant  flume, 
lighting  the  inmost  centre  of  the  jewel 
with  a  vivid  glow,  like  the  eye  of  n 
merry  demon  exulting  over  her  dismay. 
For  one  wild  moment  heaven  and  earth 
seemed  mingling  in  the  mad  confusion 
of  Margaret  Fulsifer's  brain,  but  in  the 
next  the  pride  of  her  proud  race  rose 
up  like  annorand  shield  and  staff;  and 
standing  upright,  she  said  some  words 
of  courtesy,  dropped  the  hand  of  the 
young  girl,  and'  returned  to  her  chair 
unaided.  John  Morgan,  with  a  lover's 
privilege,  drew  a  stool  to  the  side  of  the 
easy-chair  and  sealed  himself  close  be- 
side her,  with  a  whispered  phraso  whieU 
should  have  called  the  blush  to  lier 
check  and  smile  to  her  lip,  but  Marga- 
ret, neither  blushing  or  smiling,  answered 
the  love-whisper  with  a  fi^w  calm  words 
of  little  meaning,  and  led  the  talk  to 
other  matters. 

Presently,  when  once  more  qnite  sure 
of  her  own  strength,  she  spoke  the 
words  that  pride  had  ailenccd  in  their 
fir^t  wild  outburst,  and  which  now  came 
almost  carele^ly  fVom  her  lips : 

"That  is  aprolty  jewel  at  your  throat, 
cousin,    I  suppose  you  chose  it  for  its 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  ruby,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
am  Ruby,"  replied  the  girl,  laughing  and 
dimpling,  and  withal  casting  so  con- 
scious and  so  mischievous  a  glance  to- 
wnrd  John  Morgan,  that  Margaret  felt 
a  cold,  sick  faintnesa  creeping  over  her,. 
and  feared  that  she  should  swoon  before 
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tlicir  ejcs;  a  ruEhlDg  &3  of  many  vateiB 
Glled  her  eara,  but  through  it  came  ]ier 
lover's  Uugbing  voice : 

"  Aak  her  where  she  got  it,  Meg,  and 
BCe  if  she  dure  tcU  joa." 

With  a  mighty  effort  Miss  Pulsiftr 
opened  her  Bwimming  ejcs  aad  fixed 
them  upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  still  set 
in  that  look  of  mcrrj  deSancc,  still 
turned  toward  John  Morgan.  Com- 
manding a  voice  which  seemed  to  her- 
self to  sound  from  some  far-off  icy 
depth,  ebe  epoke ; 

"  11  was  a  true-love  token,  I  suppoee, 
and  young  maids  ace  cot  so  fund  of 
conressiog  such." 

"  Why,  yes,  cousin,  I  have  already  to]d 
Master  Mcrgnn  that  Ibia  was  a  token 
from  a  dear  friend  unknown  to  him, 
and  I  take  It  ill  that  he  sboold  insist 
upon  talking  ou  it,  especially  before 
another." 

"  1  only  insisted  because,  aa  I  said 
this  morning,  it  b  so  like  another  that 
I  wot  of.  Ton  know  the  one  I  mean, 
Margaret." 

"It  ia  very  like  one  that  I  have 
sometimes  worn,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer, 
coldly. 

"  That  was  my  meaning.  You  do  not 
wear  it  to-night,"  ond  John  Morgan 
looked  utmost  reproachfully  at  the  state- 
ly white  neck  of  his  betrothed. 

"  No,  I  have  lost  it,  1  believe,''  replied 
she  carelessly. 

"Lost  it!  Oh,Margaret,lost  my  ruby 
heart  1" 

"  Lost  it  or  had  it  stolen,  which  I 
tliink  more  likely ;  and  had  I  known  I 
was  so  shrewdly  to  be  called  to  account 
for  your  gift.  Master  Morgan,  1  hud 
never  taken  it." 

"Margaret!"  whispered  the  lover; 
but  Margaret  met  his  pleading  eyes 
with  a  look  so  full  of  proud  contempt, 
that  his  own  fell  in  angry  confusion. 
Turning  to  Buhy,  who  during  the  half- 
whispered  conversation  between  the 
iovera  had  been  frolicking  with  the 
cat  upon  the  rug,  he  asked  almost 
sternly, 

"  Will  you  let  mo  take  that  T\ihj 
heart.  Miss  Pynsent ! " 

"  Marry,  no,  when  you  ask  in  that  tone, 


my  master.  Do  you  mean  to  play  hi^ 
waymnn  and  rub  me  outright  t " 

"  No,  but  here  is  some  strange  cdl. 
and  it  is  you  only  who  caa  eipism  iL 
Miss  Pulsifer  has  lost  a  Jewel  so  likela 
that  upon  your  neck  Ihftt — " 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  cone  at  iC' 
interposed  Miss  Pulsifer  tctj  coidlj,  -I 
certainly  have  lost  a  ruby  heart,  buttq 
cousin  has  nlreanly  declared  Lbst  tUi 
upon  her  neck  was  a  love-gift  from  MW 
one  unknown  to  n?,  and  I  would  M 
insult  her  by  asking  proof  or  espUot 
lions  of  bcr  word.  L'Ct  the  matter  rn 
it  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Surely  not,  if  not  to  yoo,  madato.' 
replied  John  Morgan,  now  seriovl; 
offended,  but  still  glancing  inipatieBlI] 
at  Ruby,  who  suddenly  grew  grareisi 
much  confused,  glanced  from  obu  Id 
the  other,  white  her  trembling  fiflgfn 
fumbled  at  the  clasp  of  the  little  tliiig. 
Undoing  it  at  last,  she  slipped  nS  tin 
heait,  and  holding  it  toward  Miss  Pnl- 
rifer,  softly  said, 

"  Take  it,  cousin,  if  it  ia  youre,  I  newt 
knew  that." 

"Mine,  girl  1  llow  should  it  b«,  il 
your  tale  is  trnc  ?  "  asked  Mi»  PoItiTa 
coldly,  and  nevtr  extending  her  Iiaad 
for  the  jewel,  although  her  huiigiy  ej» 
devoured  it  greedily, 

"I  did  not  know — I  was  wroDg^ 
thought  tlmt  Maater  Morgan  -was  jes^ 
when  he  asked  where  I  got  it  j  h«  knom, 
if  be  would  but  speak,"  stammered  Rsfay 
helplessly. 

"  /  know  [  What  in  HeaTen'a  nsmg 
docs  this  mean  !  'n'hat  enare  is  laid 
here  to  ciiteb  mc  (ripping  ?  " 

And  John  Morgan,  springing  to  U* 
feet,  glared  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
young  women  in  angry  bcwiJdenneoL 
Migs  Pulsifer  met  his  look  with  oue  of 
superb  disdain. 

"  Big  words  and  loud  tones  are  hut  ■ 
coward's  refuge,"  said  she,  icily,  "Baby 
Pynsent,  if  you  choose  to  expl^u  tbii 
matter,  do  it  now,  and  briefly.  If  yoo 
do  not  choose,  or  if  you  do  not  dare,  it 
shall  rest  forever,  and  we  shall  wish 
Muster  Morgan  good-night— and  gnod- 
by." 


"  lie — he  gave  it  r 
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sobbed  Ruby,  croucherl  io  a  heap  upon 
the  rag,  her  gDklen  hair  tossed  ncroas 
the  blue  broctLtle  of  her  dreu  as  ehc  bid 
her  ftice  upon  her  kcet-s,  while  the  mock- 
ing firelight  played  over  her  liasome  fig- 
ure, and  the  ivory  of  her  arms  and  tlio 
golden  curl?,  anil  centred  at  last  in  one 
blinding  Epark  deepset  in  the  heart  of 
the  ruby  lying  upon  the  floor  beside  her. 

Hiss  Pnlsifer  rose  to  her  stately  height, 
and  pointing  down  at  the  lovely  picture, 
turned  her  eyes  upon  John  Morgait's 
bewildered  face. 

"  Have  yon  never  a  word  or  a  kiss  to 
comfort  her  ? "  asked  she,  "  or  are  you 
already  false  to  her  too  ( " 

Then,  while  he  stood  reeling  beneath 
the  contempt  she  bad  hurled  at  him 
&om  lip  and  eye,  and  every  line  of  her 
majestic  figure,  she  drew  her  dress  aside 
and  swept  past  him  and  out  of  the  room 
with  never  another  word  or  look.  As 
she  nearcd  tbedoor,  John  Morgan  sprang 
after  her,  stopped  abruptly,  and  atriding 
back  seized  up  the  weeping  child,  and 
Standing  her  before  him,  both  her  hands 
in  bis,  looked  with  stem  imploiing  into 
her  face. 

"Ruby!  What  is  this  all !  Have  you 
gone  mad,  or  have  1 1  How  coukl  you 
say  that  1  gave  you  this  accursed  bau- 
ble !  Why,  it  was  my  betrothal  gift  to 
Margarut,  oud  she  thinks  1  stole  it  to 
give  again  to  you." 

"  And  so  ynu  did  1  At  least,  I  knew 
not  whence  jou  had  it;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  when  you  came  again  to  the 
ship,  and  found  me  crying  becauss  that 
you  had  gone  and  left  me,  forgetting  me 
so  soon,  when  wa  had  been  sueh  friends, 
and  seeing  mo  crying,  you  felt  sorry,  and 
perhaps— perhaps,  mj  teara  they   toid 

"  But  tbc  heart.  Ruby,  the  heart ! " 
"  Why,  when  you  saw  me  crying  you 
came  to  mo  and  put  your  arms  shout  me 
and — and— kissed  me  twice, — nay,  why 
will  you  make  me  tell  it  over )  and  then 
you  slipped  the  ruby  heart  into  my 
bosom  and  ran  away  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  I,  thinking  you  gave  it  in  loving 
jest,  and  would  not  that  I  should  speak 
of  it,  I  hung  it  about  my  neck,  and 
when  after  wo  wen  \ks9  you  asked  sw 


where  I  got  it,  I  thought  again  that  it 
woB  jest,  and  I  told  you  a  story,  think- 
ing to  make  yau  laugh ;  and  when  you 
asked  me  before  my  cousin  I  did  not 
want  to  suy  out  that  you  gave  it  me, 
■and  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant — " 

"  I  see  itnow,  I  see  it  all ! "  exclaimed 
John  Morgan,  dropping  the  hands  be 
held,  and  gloomily  staring  into  the  flre. 
"  When  1  came  here  this  morning  I  em- 
braced Margaret,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  the  ruliy  heart  fell  off  and  lodged 
in  mj  clothes,  and  when  I  went  back  to 
the  ship  and  embraced  you,  as  I  had  no 
right  to  do,  it  fell  out  into  your  bosom, 
and  I,  stung  by  remorse  to  think  that 
even  by  one  kiss  I  had  been  faithless  to 
my  lovc,rnflhed  away  before  I  could  see 
what  had  befallen,  and  you  understood 
it  &I1  wrong,  and — all  is  over  between 
Margaret  and  me." 

"  Ko — why  do  you  say  that  ?  1  will 
go  and  tell  ber  how  it  was  ! " 

"  What  1  tell  her  Ibat  I  took  you  in  my 
anus  aad  kissed  you  within  the  hour 
after  rejoining  her ! "  csclaimed  John 
Morgan  bitterly.  "  Good  sooth,  I  fancy 
that  tale  would  not  mend  matters  much 
with  a  woman  like  Margaret  Pnlsifer. 
Niiy,  Ruby,  the  kiss  was  a  sweet  one,  and 
I  Ba;^  not  that  it  was  so  much  amiss  to 
have  given  it,  but  it  is  like  to  cost  me 
dear  enough,  dear  enough." 

And  with  the  jewel  in  his  pocket  John 
Morgan  left  the  house  right  sadly,  yet 
trusting  more  than  he  would  own  to 
Margaret's  love,  his  own  honest  purpose, 
and  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  morrow. 

B  at  on  the  morrow  Miss  Pulsifer  was 
too  ill  to  see  any  one,  and  poor  little 
Ruby  went  creeping  about  the  house 
Willi  a  weight  of  vague  remorse  at  her 
heart,  and  a  fluttering  of  guilty  terror 
whenever  upon  the  stairs  or  in  the  pass- 
Bgea  she  encountered  Judith  with  ber 
stem  cyea  and  cold  white  face.  Judith, 
who  knowing  a  little  and  gucssingmore 
of  Ibe  ill-fortune  that  had  l/efallen  her 
mistress'  love-affair,  visited  all  that  ill- 
fortune  in  her  own  mind  upon  the  gulden 
bead  of  Ruby,  whom,  with  wim all's  jus- 
tice to  woman,  she  chose  to  consider  B« 
the  temptress  who  bad  seduced  John 
vrgan  into  unfaithfulness  to  liis  liege 
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lady,  and  pcrbaps  induced  him  to  steal 
tbe  ruby  heart  whose  loss  was  the  be- 
guming  of  all  this  sorrow  aad  dhitiiTb- 

Eaily  in  tbe  morning  and  BCTeral 
times  through  the  da;  Morgan  inouat«d  , 
the  Baodstono  Eteps,  at  first  cdnfideutl; 
demanding  admittanec,  afterward  sndlj 
asking  news  of  liia  betrothed,  who  was, 
as  Judith  curtly  infurmed  him,  when  at 
last  he  looted  upon  her  being  sum- 
moned to  answer  hia  inquiries,  "too 
sick  to  see  strangers." 

"But  I  am  no  stranger,  good  Judith," 
pleaded  the  lover,  trying  to  slip  a  gold 
piece  into  her  liand. 

"  Better  perhaps  if  you  had  been, 
Master  Morgan,  Thank  you,  sir,  I  hare 
no  occasion  for  your  money,"  replied  tho 
old  nurse,  and  as  he  still  stood  upon  the 
threshold  she  quietly  shut  the  door  in 
his  face,  and  weut  back  to  the  darkened 
chamber  tvhere  Mai'guret  Pulsifer  lay 
between  life  and  death,  the  terrible 
physical  pain  at  her  heart  deadening 
the  still  sharper  mental  pain  that  bod 
preceded  it. 

••  Will  she  get  over  it,  think  you,  sir  1 " 
asked  Judith,  eagerly  following  tlia 
grave  physidan  to  the  stairhead,  and 
looking  up  in  Lis  fuco  with  the  dumb 
beseeching  of  an  animal  who  believes 
in  tbe  limitless  power  of  his  master, 

"  She  may— indeed,  nurse,  I  think  it 
pretty  certain  that  she  will  get  orer 
this  attack,  but  tbe  next  I " 

And  sadly  shaking  his  head,  the  old 
man  who  had  seen  Margaret's  mother 
die,  and  who  had  closed  her  father's 
eyes,  dashed  something  from  his  arm, 
and  went  slowly  down  tho  stairs. 

A  week  later,  as  Judith  watched  the 
thin  sad  face  and  listless  figure  of  her 
mistress,  who  had  now  for  two  days  sat 
up  for  awhile,  and  always  chose  to  eit 
in  a  choir  drawn  close  to  tbe  front  win- 
dow of  her  room,  she  said, 

"  Master  Morgan  has  been  here  twice 
to-day  asking  for  your  health.  Miss 
Margaret." 

"  Has  he  t  When  he  comes  again.  I 
will  see  him,  Judith,"  replied  Miss  Pal- 
sifor  gently,  and  the  jealous  eyes  of  tlic 
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old  scrruut  marked  well  the  color  which 
came  and  went,  and  the  fluttering  pul- 
sation which  almost  choked  the  eick 
girl's  breath.  She  saw,  and  scowled 
bitterly  even  while  she  said  nith  forced 
serenity, 

"  And  BO  you  sbuU,  Sites  Mnrgkret ; 
but  Doctiir  Eustis  says  that  n-e  mnst  be 
more  than  careful  about  excitement  of 

"  TV'hen  Master  Morgan  calls,  ahow 
him  iuto  the  dressiiig-rooin,  and  I  will 
see  him  there,"  replied  'Mies  Polaifer; 
and  Judith  had  been  too  long  a  serrant 
of  that  house  to  remonstrate  farther. 
She  revenged  herself  however,  by  mut- 
tering in  John  Moigan'a  car,  as  ahc  led 
him  up  the  stairs  an  hour  later, 

"The  Doctor  says  it  is  ortr-escite- 
mcnt  that  made  her  sick,  and  more  of 
it  will  kill  her.    Bo  huve  a  care,  joung 

"I  will  be  careful,  Judith,"  replied 
the  lover  meekly ;  and  indeed  Lis  white 
face  and  weary  eyes  showed  that  sorrow, 
and  it  may  he  a  fiercer  tormentor,  had 
been  busy  with  him  since   last  the  old 

"  What  a  coil  this  lore-makiiig 
brings,"  thought  she,  eyeing  him  ktm- 
ly,  yet  not  so  angrily  ;  and  opening  the 
door  iuto  the  little  dressing-room,  she 
motioned  him  to  cater,  and  softlj  closed 
it  behind  him.  Mindful  of  Ler  caution, 
the  lover  advanced  with  a  stnile  upon 
his  face,  nnd  as  little  emotion  in  lus 
munuer  as  he  could  contriTe,  toward 
the  wan  figure  in  the  greut  e.isy-chair 
beside  the  fire,  and  oheye<l  without  re-. 
monstrance  the  feeble  gesture  which 
bade  him  seat  himself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, without  even  touchinir  the  hand 
that  made  the  gesture. 

"  I  am  very  sad  at  seeing  you  so  ill, 
Margaret,"  said  he,  choking  down  tbe 
torrent  of  passionate  sorrow  and  love 
and  terror  that  rose  to  bia  lips. 

"  Thank  you,  John,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  it,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifcr  gently, 
and  then  after  a  little  pause  went  on  : 

"  I  sent  for  you  as  soon  as  I  could  ha 
allowed  to  see  you,  Johu,  to  say  how 
sorry  I  am  for  speaking  so  that  night. 
It  was  a  bitter  insult  to  your  lioaor. 
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Jobn,  my  fancy  that  jou  had  played  me 
false ;  I  should  hnre  trusted  you  miice, 
and  honored  jou  better.  If  ever  you 
camo  to  loving  another  woman,  you 
woiild  tell  it  to  uio  before  ever  you  did 
to  lier,I  am  Bure  of  it.  And  now,  if  you 
like  to  tell  me  how  all  tliia  matter  came 
about,  and  why  tliat  poor  child  fHncied 
you  had  given  my  ruby  heart  to  her, 
why,  tell  nie ;  aud  if  you  do  not  wii«h  to, 
why.  Bay  that,  ami  either  way  I  am  con- 
tent, and  believe  without  another  word 
that  yuu  have  done  naught,  Miid  naught, 
thought  naught  onbecoming  a  man  of 
botior,  nnd  mine  own  prouUed  bus- 
But  in  bearing  those  coble  aud  gentle 
vrorda  John  Slorgan  lost  all  control  of 
hia  own  emotion,  and  threw  bimaclf 
npoQ  his  knees,  and  hiding  his  fuce 
upon  her  lap,  sobbed  out : 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,  slay  mc  with 
jonr  BCom,  despise  mc,  hate  nie  if  you 
will,  but  do  not  apeak  to  me  like  that, 
fur  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  trust." 

"  Nut  worthy  of  my  truat  ]  "  echoed 
Margaret,  pressing  her  hand  upon  bur 
tumultuous  heart,  and  fiigbiug  wearily, 
"  Oh,  John,  if  I  had  died  before  I  heard 
JOU  say  that '. " 

"  Hear  me,  Margaret,  then  judge  me, 
aud  I  B^Tcar  to  abide  by  your  judgment, 
be  it  what  it  may."  And  rising  from 
iih  knees  aud  standing  with  an  arm 
upon  her  chair,  but  out  of  sight  of  those 
steady  truth-compelling  eyes,  John  Mor- 
gan to1(l  the  atory  through,  not  hiding 
that  duriug  the  long  voyage  he  had  beeu 
tempted  by  Ruby's  innocent  fondness 
and  childish  unreserve  to  treat  her  in  a 
familiar,  almost  caressing  manner,  which 
might  perhaps  have  led  her  to  believe 
■  that  ha  meant  more  tlian  ho  ever  did, 
and  to  allow  her  thoughts  to  rest  upon 
bim  in  a  way  he  had  never  intended. 

"  I  did  but  think  of  her  as  a  child 
untiL  that  morning  when  I  found  her 
crying,  and  reproaching  me  that  I  had 
forgotten  her  in  seeing  you,"  Btummered 
the  lover,  feeling  all  the  humiliation  of 
hJ8  confession,  jet  glad  that  it  was  made, 
and  only  ansious  now  to  hear  Morga- 
ret's  reply. 

"And  80  she  loves  you,  and  you  wcut 


well-nigh  to  loving  her,  and  the  ruby 
heart  that  pledged  you  to  mo  dropped 
away  from  me  nnd  gave  itself  to  her, 
and  JOU  carried  it  to  her,  although  you 

'  "  Oh,  Margaret,  noble  Margaret,  price- 
leas  Margaret,  you  do  not  mean,  you  do 
not  believe,  that  I  loved  her,  or  could 
love  any  woman  but  you  I "  And  John  \ 
Morgan,  half-crazed  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror and  remorseful  love,  threw  himself 
again  upon  his  kneca,  and  seizing  her 
hands,  bathed  them  with  tears  and  kiss- 
es. Margaret  looked  down  upon  him, 
scienc  and  still,  as  angels  look  at  mea  ' 
still  struggling  with  the  sin  and  sorrow 
they  have  left  behind.   At  last  ahc  said : 

"  Dear  John,  let  us  say  no  more,  now 
— perhaps  ever.  If  I  bad  been  aa  I  was 
once,  I  think  it  might  be  that  I  could 
ftot  forgive  that  you,  having  had  my 
promiae  and  my  kisses,  should  have  for- 
gotten them  even  for  a  moment ;  but, 
dearest,  I  stand  to-day  where  I  can  see 
tkat  pride  is  but  mortal,  and  love  is  im- 
mortal. While  I  live,  John,  jou  are 
mine  own  betrothed,  and  none  shall 
come  between  ub;  no,  not  until  1  am 
laid  in  my  grave  shall  any  other  have 
right  to  say,  '  I  took  him  li'om  jou' — 
alter  that,— John,  John,  help  I " 

And  in  her  anguish  she  rose  stiffly 
upon  her  feet,  ber  whole  frame  rigid  and 
shaken,  one  hand  cleocbcd  uj>on  her 
heart,  and  one  presaed  to  her  lips, 
through  which  gushed  a  stream  of 
bright  blood, 

Mor^u,  horror-stricken,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  tho 
ncit  room,  at  whose  door  stood  Judith 
white  with  terror  and  rage. 

"  Go,  go,  JOU  have  killed  hw !  Leave 
her  now  to  me  I "  cried  she,  puahing 
him  from  the  room,  aud  bolting  tho 
door  upon  him. 

But  Margaret  was  not  dead,  nor  did 
she  die  for  weeks,  although  stie  and  all 
about  her  knew  that  each  moment  might 
be  her  last.  White  and  still  and  smiling, 
sbe  lay  u]>oo  her  death-bed,  cautious  lest 
by  a  breath,  a  word  too  much,  she  should 
snap  the  attenuated  thread  stiU  linking 
her  with  life  and  love.  Hour  by  hour, 
day  and  night  and  day  and  night  again, 
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JohnMorgan  watched  besidehcr,  hardly 
IcuTiog  lier  Tur  an  instant,  grudging  ev- 
ery act  or  ministration  oflercd  by  anoth- 
er, absorbing  every  look,  every  word, 
every  sigh  tLat  escaped  her, 

"  He  will  die  too,"  whispered  Ruby  to 
Judith,  with  whom  she  had  made  ler 
peace,  and  gained  permisMon  lo  spend 
much  iif  her  time  in  the  Bick-room. 

''  Very  like  he  may,  and  why  Bliould 
he  not  t  When  she  ia  gone,  what  lias 
he  tolivcforf'aaked  theoldBurac;  and 
Ruby,  whose  bright  eyes  were  always  in 
these  days  heavy  with  tcnrs,  stole  a  lonk 
at  the  bed,  saw  John  Uorgan's  white 
face  Ret  so  steadily,  bo  yearningly,  ho  fnll 
of  passionate  iiud  despairing  lore  toward 
that  other  fuce  scarce  whiter,  but  more 
transparent,  and  so  showing  yet  more 
pUinly  the  eternal  love  lighting  it  fr-om 
within ;  and  then  whisperiog  to  her  own 

"  They  do  not  need  you,  tbey  do  net 
even  know  that  you  are  here,"  she  stole 
away  to  cry  herself  sick  in  the  dark 
Tastnesa  of  her  own  chamber. 

At  lost  there  came  a  day  when  the 
pale  lips  of  the  dying  girl  silently  shaped 
"  Qood-by  I "  and  with  their  last  cod- 
BciouDess  pressed  a  cold,  fuint  hies  upon 
the  trembling  lips  that  feared  to  press 
them  too  closely  in  return  lest  that  last 
faint  breath,  cold  as  the  air  from  the 
door  of  a  newly-opened  tomb,  should 
be  rudely  shaken  and  cease  an  instant 
sooner.  It  ceasi-d,  the  dark  eyes  closed 
with  the  loveligbt  not  yet  faded  out  of 
them,  a  faiut  sigh  fluttered  past  the  lov- 
er's cheek,  and  all  was  over;  over  for 
both  of  them,  as  old  Judith  thought  at 
first,  for  John  Morgan,  utterly  eihausted 
and  overcome,  fell  forward  from  hiskneea 
to  his  face  as  that  last  sigh  stole  past  bis 
cheek,  and  lay  with  his  head  upon  her 
hand,  to  all  appearance  as  lifeless  as 
herself. 

But  Judith  knew  no  love  save  for  her 
nursling,  and  so  won  as  she  found  th.at 
the  young  man  had  only  swooned,  she 
ordered  him  carried  away,  and  sternly 
turning  to  Ruby,  said, 

"  And  go  you  alter,  and  nurse  him. 
There  are  two  of  you,  and  here  ore  two 
of  us." 


The  dead  body  of  Margaret  Polala 
lay  in  state  for  a  week,  as  waa  the  rrgil 
fashion  of  her  race,  and.  the  third  dat, 
as  she  had  ordained,  bcr  liiet  will  ra 
opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  fcti 
enshrouded  form.  This  will,  careMj 
drawn  by  the  family  soHcitur,  was  kiim> 
what  lengthy,  and  was  expressed  isail 
the  formal  phraseology  of  such  dooy 
ments,  excepting  a  few  clauses  iosoud 
at  the  end,  and  in  tbe  faint  and  imett- 
taiu  characters  of  a  n'omaji'a  dvingtuod. 
These  we  will  transcribe  : 

"  And  it  is  my  request  that  my  I* 
trotbed  husband,  John  Mor^n,  be  it 
my  funeral,  all  ovtr  mourning,  ajid  fol- 
low next  after  mc. 

"  And  to  my  cousin.  Ruby  Pynicnt.  I 
leave,  besides  the  estates  wbidi  arc  h 
some  sort  hers  of  right,  my  kind  lore 
and  best  wishes;  and  if  this  same  Jotm 
Morgan  and  Ruby  Pynsent  do  find  it  a 
their  hearts  to  marry  when  I  shall  hare 
been  a  fnll  year  ia  my  gravi-,  they  biie 
my  consent  and  my  appro-val  and  mj 
priiyers  both  now  and  then. 

"And  ail  my  jewels  end  clothn  I 
leave  to  Ruby  Pynsent,  excepUne  tlw 
necklace  of  rubies  and  the  heart  bSong- 
ing  to  it,  which  will  be  about  my  n«k 
when  I  die,  and  these  I  debire  bhiill  le 
buried  wilh  me. 

"  And  if  tliere  is  any  creature  in  tbis 
world  who  fancies  himself  or  hen*if  in 
need  of  my  fDrgircncss,  I  do  now,  in  ti;s 
presence  of  Ihe  God  to  whom  1  bwte, 
most  fully,  freely,  and  solemnly  foigin 
them. 

"  And  BO,  good-by,  world." 

The  body  of  the  instrument  beqneilb- 
eil  nearly  Ihe  whole  of  the  grvat  PuUi- 
fer  property  lo  Ruby  Pjnsent,  with  carp- 
fut  provision  for  all  the  old  servants  and 
dcpeiitlents  of  the  house,  and  in  (^Gpecisl 
a  handsome  annuity  to  JndilJi,  who  en- 
joyed it  fur  barely  two  years.. 

To  John  Morgan  was  bequeathed  tbe 
portrait  already  described,  and  the  fiir 
niture  of  Margaret's  bed-chamber,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  himself  use 
it  "  so  long  as  he  shall  live  a  bachelor." 

So  Margaret,  last  of  the  Prond  Pula- 
fera,  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  "  John 
Mor),'an,  all  over  mourning,  foOowcd 
neit  after  "  her  who  thus  clung  to  htr 
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right  in  him,  even  while  bestowing  him 
and  all  her  riches  upon  another  woman ; 
and  from  the  grave  he  turned  away  to 
wander  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  for 
another  yeiur,  and  when  it  was  over  he 
came  home,  and — we  all  knew  that  he 
would  do  it,  did  we  not? — ^married 
Ruby  Pynsent,  who  had  patiently  wait- 
ed, sure,  with  the  wisdom  of  even  the 
weakest  woman,  that  he  would  come  at 
last. 

Yes,  they  married,  and  Margaret^s 
bedroom  furniture  was  with  remorseful 
care  stowed  away  in  a  little  locked 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
moth  and  rust  and  mould  and  rats  soon 
made  an  end  of  nearly  all  except  a  few 
of  the  love-letters  in  her  ebony  writing- 


desk,  one  of^which  love-letters  is  already 
quoted;  the  portrait  was  better  used, 
for  it  hung  in  the  state  drawing-room, 
the  room  where  Miss  Pulslfer's  last  will 
was  read  in  presence  of  her  dead  body, 
and  Ruby  never  entered  the  place  with- 
out glancing  first  at  the  picture  and 
then  at  the  centre  of  the  room;  and 
though  the  great  hearth  might  be  heap- 
ed with  logs  and  the  simshine  stream  in 
at  the  great  south  window,  that  room 
had  always  a  chill  for  her,  and  perhaps 
for  her  husband  also. 

But  there  1  Margaret  Pulsifer  forgave 
them,  and  blessed  them,  even  after  she 
knew  herself  dying  to  leave  tbem  alive 
and  together :  and  if  she  could  do  it, 
why  should  not  we  ? 


••• 


RECONCILIATION. 

Hbspeb  was  keen  against  the  dusk, 

The  lilacs  breathed  faint  balm ; 
The  world  was  set  to  evening, 

As  music  to  a  psalm. 
I  lingered  at  her  gateway. 

Watching  the  warm  moon  rise 
And  the  passion-flower  of  sunset  fade 

Low  in  the  dreamy  skies. 

"  O  tender  twilight  peace,*'  I  thought, 

"  My  mood  is  not  as  thine  I 
Cold  scornful  words  have  ruined 

A  hope  that  was  divine  I 
Adieu,  rose-wreathen  cottage, 

Fair  garden,  quiet  gate. 
And  thou  whom  deathlessly  to  love 

Seems  now  so  dark  a  fate  I " 


A  soft  touch  on  my  shoulder, 

A  fluttered  hand  in  mine ; — 
All  after  one  sweet  moment 

Hope  was  again  divine. 
"  Forget  my  fault  I "    "  Ah,  gladly  I " 

"  Forgive  it  I "    «  Gladlier  stUl  I " 
'*  O  love,  one  smile  1 "    "  O  love,  one  kiss  I " 

"  A  thousand,  if  you  will  I " 
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"WaimatA  and  1  were  landed  safi-lj 
upon  tlie  "  Island  of  the  Goda." 

Hedged  round  with  tlic  iinpeDetrabl« 
iccten  of  religious  nijstery,  we  thought 
that  the  moat  curious  pursuit  ivouUI  not 
venture  to  trace  us  to  thia  tabuocd  hid- 
iug-placo  i  for  though  the  more  iulellL- 
gunt  natiTea  could  hardly  foil  to  suspect 
(bat  we  Lad  oudeavured  to  escape  to- 
gether, they  would  not  suppose  the 
priest's  daughter  capable  of  committing 
sacrilege  by  Invading  the  sacred  terri- 
tory of  the  "  Luve-na-wai," 

Secure,  therefore,  from  niolestution,  as 
we  expected  to  be,  at  least  until  the 
time  of  the  recurring  annual  visitatioii 
for  sacrificing  to  the  island  deities,  wu 
ect  abuut  making  ouraclvca  comrortablu 
upnn  the  island. 

The  previous  visita  of  the  sacrificing 
parties  proved  to  be  a  source  of  imme- 
diate niaintcnaiiec  to  ua.  The  oITcrings 
of  ba^Ilnaa,DrangcB,vi-apples,a1ldbrea(l- 
fruit,  that  had  beeu  dcpositud  during 
niauy  past  years  upon  the  idol-ehrinee, 
had  borne  abundant  fruit  upon  earth,  i  f 
not  in  the  heathen  heaven ;  for  their 
seeds  had  germinated  in  the  light  but 
rich  soil,  and  the  tvholc  island  had  be- 
come a  garden  of  fruit.  A  thousand 
cargoes  of  the  most  delicious  tropical 
esculents  could  have  been  gathered  upon 
this  little  island  alone  when  Waimata 
and  I  landed  upon  it.  The  cocudnut 
and  the  date-palm  already  grew  Uiero 
in  abundance,  the  toagli  nuta  having 
been  borne  from  afar  upon  the  billows 
and  cast  upon  the  sandy  shore,  where 
tile  receding  waves  had  left  them  to  ger- 
minate- The  spontaneous  forces  of  na- 
ture and  the  Bolenmitiea  of  the  Fijian 
religion  had  conspired  to  set  forth  our 
larder.  The  waves,  the  sea-birds,  and 
the  wilder  worshippera  of  that  wild 
region,  bad  brought  (u  us  the  seeds 
of  a,  Ittindrud  fruit-bearing  p!:ints,  and 


made  the    island    to   bloas«>m    like  a 

I  named  it  "  Wainiata's  Garden." 

It  was  an  aU/lC  or  ring-shapeil  e«ral 
islaud,  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  ai- 
cloEing  a  mirror-like  and  perfectly  ci> 
cular  sheet  of  salt-water  that  ■was  ratLer 
more  than  a  luilo  across.  Tbis,  unlike 
the  central  basins  of  all  other  atolU  thai 
I  have  ever  seen,  had  no  appnrcDt  com- 
muuication  with  tlie  ocean  ;  jet  ila  ant- 
face  rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  tidc& 
Asubterranean  channel  evidently  joined 
it  with  the  outer  sea.  Ifothing  I  have 
ever  seen  impressed  mc  more  d«iepl} 
■with  the  mystery  of  Nature's  migbtv 
mechanics  than  tlie  slow  ris«  and  fall 
of  the  surface  of  this  imprisoned  WBt«r, 
that  seemed  to  inspire  and  expire  the 
tidw  like  some  marine  monster,  so  vat* 
that  it  n^ded  to  draw  its  breath  but 
twice  in  the  day. 

The  shores  of  this  salt-lake  were  lined 
with  a  sloping  beach  of  the  softest  Bsd 
whitest  sand,  the  ditritv*  of  the  flf'T 
tropical  corals;  the  outer  beach  wm 
broader,  and  composed  of  a  darker  and 
tougher  sand  that  had  been  tbrowo  Op 
by  the  action  of  the  billows.  The  cii- 
cular  and  concentric  outlines  of  both 
beaches  were  as  perfect  as  if  they  bad 
been  traced  by  a  p^r  of  dividora  with 
mile-IoDg legs.  Tbcireurvcs  wcreinathe- 
maticrtllj  accurate. 

"  It  is  the  eye  of  Koi,  the  sea-god," 
said  Woiuiata,  as,  after  beaching  oor 
canoe,  we  strolled  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  atoll  to  inspect  our  new  king^ 
dom,  '■  This  round  loke  in  the  middle 
is  Eai's  pupil ;  and  the  coeoanut-lrecs 
are  the  fringes  of  his  eyelids." 

I  did  not  know,  as  abc  spoke,  whether 
her  language  was  that  of  poetical  feeling 
or  of  a  sincere  superstition  ;  nor  did  I 
cnre  at  the  moment  to  inquire ;  I  merely 
eiid: 
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"  Do  you  think  it  would  offend  Kai 
if  I  abonld  cliiub  a  cocoauut-treo  aod 
throw  you  down  Bomo  of  tUe  nia " 
(green  fruit)  ?  " 

"  I  am  pretty  hungry,"  Bhe  auswered. 

So  wu  had  supper.  I  twisted  into  a 
firm  thong  a  strip  of  hibiscua-bark  that 
I  peeled  from  a  tree  in  the  adjoining 
thicket,  and  fastened  it  to  my  ankles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  them  about  ten 
inches  apart;  then  clasping  the  slender, 
cylindrical  ehaft  of  the  tallest  cocoanut- 
trec  with  my  arms.  I  mado  of  my  bonded 
feet  a  step  or  fulcrum  upon  which  I  as- 
cended the  tree  by  means  of  a  similar 
motion  to  that  by  whicli  an  inch-worm 
mounts  a  clover-stalk.  Slore  rapidly,  if 
not  more  gracefully,  than  that  insect,  I 
climbed  to  the  swaying  and  airy  plume 
of  the  tree.  Thewind  atill  blew  freshly, 
and  awiing  me  about  in  my  giddy  perch ; 
and  I  felt  tike  the  traveller  who  climbs 
Strosburgh  spire  during  a  gale,  aud 
clasps  the  rocking  column  as  it  wrestles 
with  the  storm. 

The  moon  slione  low  in  the  horizon, 
and  sent  up  a  troubled  reflection  from 
the  centre  of  the  circular  Inkc.  It  seem- 
ed the  reproving  glance  of  the  god  Kai, 
and  for  a  moment  I  hesitated  to  pluck 
the  sacred  fruit.  'Waimttta  lay  on  the 
bank  below  mc ;  unromantic  maiden  1 
she  was  eating  oranges,  and  I  saw  her 
glance  wistfully  at  a  near  banana-tree 
that  offered  its  tempting  spike  of  gold- 
en-yellow fruit. 

■'Have  you  not  enough  to  ent  al- 
ready ? "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  you  may  as  well  throw  down 
the  niu,  now  that  you  have  climbed  the 
tree,"  answered  Waimata,  peeling  anoth- 
er orange  and  throwing  away  that  side 
of  it  which  had  ripened  upon  the  south- 
ern or  colder  side ;  for  in  these  abund- 
ant islands  we  ate  only  the  sunny  side 
of  fruits. 

I  sacrilegiously  twisted  a  sacred  cocoa- 
nnt  from  its  stem.  The  tree  did  not 
bluw  over  upon  the  commlsaion  of  the 
deed  ;  but  a  great  gust  of  wind  swayed 
it  mora  violently  than  ever,  and  I  feared 
that  the  god  Matani,  the  Fijian  ,£alus 
or  Boreas,  was  coming  at  once  to  vindi- 
cate the  offcuded  majesty  of  the  Lure- 
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na-wai.  But  clinging  firmly  to  the  long 
clastic  boughs,  or  rather  gigantic  leaves, 
of  the  plume,  I  retained  my  seat  securely 
and  began  to  throw  dowu  the  fruit. 

Falling  ttom  a  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet  from  the  ground,  the  toughcst- 
ehollcd  cocoanut  is  liable  to  break  and 
lose  its  delicious  eontents,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  make  it  strike  upon  its  point, 
the  strongest  part  of  the  shell.  This 
can  be  doue  only  by  a  skilful  and  scien- 
tific mnncEuvre.  Twirling  the  cocoanut 
forcibly  from  left  to  right,  I  let  it  fall 
point  downward.  Itthus  passed  through 
the  airrotating,  as  a  rifled  shell  or  coni- 
cal ball  is  fired  from  a  gun,  and  struck 
the  earth,  its  target,  upon  the  point, 
AmiBtrong  or  Parrot  might  have  learned 
the  theory  of  rifled  projectiles  fi-om  the 
practice  of  the  South  Boa  Islanders,  But 
success  in  firing  the  cocoanut  to  the 
ground  so  adroitly  that  its  shell  shall 
not  burst  upon  the  concussion  is  attained 
only  after  long  practice  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  good  cocoanuts ;  aa  Liaton 
spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  iu  learning  to 
operate  for  the  cataract. 

One  by  one  I  twirled  the  nuts  to  the 
ground :  then  gazed  around  the  horizon, 
and  endeavored  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
the  direction  of  Lakemba.  The  light 
clouds  dispersed  as  the  moon  set ;  and 
glowing  through  the  haze  of  the  horizon 
I  saw  the  steady  lurid  fiame  of  a  beacon- 
fire. 

The  islanders  were  making  search  for 
lis.  The  beacon  was  lighted  ujion  a  hill 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  high-priest ; 
it  was  his  signal  of  alarm ;  and  I  knew 
that  every  corner  of  Lakemba  would  be 
rummageii  to  find  the  missing  ones. 
Woiild  the  pursuers,  divining  my  lack 
of  reverence  for  this  sacred  place,  follow 
us  hither,  and  capture  us  in  Wuimata's 
Garden  1 

I  slid  rapidly  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Waimata  was  opening  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  contained  the  fresh  and 
aromatic  nectar  that  is  known  only  in 
the  tropics,  for  it  never  survives  eipor- 
tition — the  milk  of  the  unripe  cocoanut. 
Possibly  I  remember  it  with  the  too  en- 
thusiastic palate  of  youth ;  but  that  ex- 
quisite flavor,  as  I  certainly  believe, 
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And  BO  under  tlie  clear  starlight  -we 
Buppetl  for  the  first  time  in  Waimata'B 
Garden. 

It  was  warm  and  clear,  and  the  nii1d 
current  of  the  trade-wind  poured  over 
tlie  island,  and  Kghed  in  the  cocoanut 
plumes,  a  lulling,  Blumbruus  aound. 

"  I  will  make  a  shelter  for  us  in  this 
thicket  for  the  night,"  said  I,  "  and  ive 
will  build  our  house  to-morrow." 

"No,"  returned  Waimata,  "I  will 
Bleep  in  a  palm-treo." 

"  Nonsense  I  you  will  Fall ;  and  then 
what  good  of  oar  coming  away  so  fur 
together  ? " 

"  I  BhoU  not  fall.  Toh  Aall  see  boir 
I  will  manage  it.  You  may  sleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree." 

"  Why  not  in  the  nearest  palm-tree  to 
yours  I " 

"  Becauae  I  wish  you  to  defend  tliis 

"  But  yon  are  not  in  danger  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  J "  said 
Waimnta.  "  Bomcthing  tells  me  that  I 
am  is  more  danger  of  being  killed  and 
eaten  here  than  I  ever  was  at  home." 

I  had  heard  her  express  a  similar  fore- 
boding in  her  father's  honse. 

"  Beddes,"  continued  the,  "  I  want 
you  to  keep  the  luva-na-wai  from  com- 
ing up  after  me  in  the  night." 

The  poor  girl  eridently  feared  equal 
danger  from  human  ereniiea  and  from 
those  ghostly  Tisilors  with  which,  an 
infinite  multitude,  the  F^lan  peojiles 
land  and  sea.  Bad  she  any  authentic 
premonitions  in  the  matter  ?  I  saw  no 
danger  From  men,  and  had  experienced 
very  little  from  spirits ;  yet  the  idea  of 
being  set  upon  guard,  in  good  faith, 
against  ^oata,  goda,  or  wood^nomes, 
was,  I  confess,  somewhat  staggering. 
What  ahculd  I  do  in  case  a  company 
of  these  Polynesian  dcmoca  should  make 
their  appearance  ? 

After  n  lillle  reflection,  however,  I 
Hummoned  up  my  courage  and  promised 
to  defend  the  foot  of  the  tree  against  all 
invauon  until  the  morning. 

"  At  any  rate,  there  are  no  men  upon 


this  island,"  thought  I ;  "  and  1  nem 
heard  of  a  ghost  that  could  strike  ool 
from  the  shoulder  or  brc&k  a  coc(«tnit- 
she  II  with  his  fist." 

Waimata,  taking  -with  her  one  tl 
the  robes  that  we  had  lued  as  sails  kt 
our  canoe,  slipped  my  baric  thongi 
around  her  ankles,  and  mounted  as  euo- 
ly  as  I  had  done  to  the  top  or  the  tne. 
There,  bending  the  elastic  leaves  togeth- 
er, and  securing  one  to  another  by  mesii 
of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  central  leaflas, 
which  the  islanders  uac  instead  of  cord, 
she  formed  in  ten  minutes  a  safe  sad. 
clnatic  couch  for  herself  at  the  bdgbt 
of  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  1 
looked  on  Vi*ith  curious  interest  sa  I  a> 
her  thus  ensconce  herself  in  the  sppcr 


"  When  will  you  come  down  I "  audi 

"  When  the  watch-fire  on  Lakemln 
grows  pale." 

And  she  nestled  herself  among  Ifa 
garlanded  plumes  of  the  palm.  I  ]q 
down  at  its  bell-like  bole,  and  fell  amy 
into  troubled  dreams,  lu  which  the  I4- 
kctnbnn  watch-fires  blazed  luridly  (S 
night,  and  Waimata  was  carried  away 
from  me  to  be  sacri£ced  by  howlilig 
savages  to  the  offended  deities  of  t^ 
island. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  Iwokc 
The  BCft  was  perfectly  quiet ;  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  surf  was  the  only  aound 
Tlie  southern  cross  ahonc  out  biightly; 
but  there  was  a  vague  hint  of  the  niorn- 
ing-rose  beyond  the  islands  that  lay  ii|ioi 
the  eastern  horizon.  A  column  ofemokt 
rose  straight  into  the  air  from  the  expir- 
ing watch-fire  in  Lakemba,  and  u  mcieor 
fell  behind  it  as  I  looked.  The  pain- 
tree  by  my  aide  stood  motionless  a«  a 
marble  stalagmite.  I  glanced  upward 
into  its  plume. 

Waimata  was  not  there  I 

I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  called  tier 
name,  but  there  was  no  answer.  A  flock 
of  tropic-birds,  disturbed  by  the  tinfa- 
miliar  sound,  rose  and  sailed  a\ray  from 
the  neighboring  thicket.  I  looked 
around,  and  saw  faint  traces  in  tlic 
grass.  My  eye,  practised  in  woodcraft, 
told  me  thnt  tliey  were  the  imprints  of 
a  sandal.    The  diverging  toes  revealed 
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the  Idct  (hat  a  PoljoeBian  foot  liad  made 
them.  But  they  were  not  Waimata's; 
they  were  the  unpriDtsoT  aentidul  larger 
than  either  ehe  or  I  could  wear. 

But  the  moat  mysterioDS  circumatnnce 
of  all  waa,  that  though  Wnimuta  had 
disapijeared,  her  own  Tootstepa  were  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Distracted  with  fear,  I  cUmbed  to  the 
top  of  the  palm-tree.  The  couch  of 
braided  leaves  waa  precisely  aa  she 
might  have  left  it  peacefully.  I  almost 
fancied  that  it  retained  her  warmth. 

I  slid  mpidly  down  the  trunk  und 
followed  the  footsteps.  The  length  of 
their  stride  convinced  me  that  I  was 
likely  to  meet  in  the  person  of  him  tvho 
made  them  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  Bteps  led  seaward.  Half  distract- 
ed, I  followed  them  rapidly.  There 
were  no  other  traces.  It  seemed  as  if 
Waimata  must  have  been  rapt  away 
bodily  from  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
since  no  vestige  of  her  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  I  waa  now  firmly  convinced 
of  the  presence  of  gods  as  well  ns  of 
men  upon  the  islaud,  which  evidently 
merited  the  epithet  of  Enchanted.  I 
remembered  her  dark  fancii-s  of  the 
night  before,  aud  my  own  troubled 
dreams. 

Suddenly  the  track  left  the  turf  and 
struck  the  white  sand  of  the  outer  beach. 
I  noticed  that  it  seemed  unusually  deep, 
too  deep  for  even  the  gigantic  weight 
of  the  person  whose  foot  must  have 

Midway  across  the  beach  a  single  scar- 
let flower  lay  beside  the  track.  It  was 
unlike  any  that  I  hod  seen  in  "  Wtii- 
mata's  Gsxdea."  But  it  was  identical 
with  those  which  she  had  tossed  to  me 
on  the  day  of  the  cannibal  feast,  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  was  the  brilliant  co- 
rolla of  the  oAia-blossom  {Eugenia  ma- 

I  picked  it  up.  It  is  not  a  fragrant 
flower;  but  thia  diffused  the  perfume 
of  the  nmii,  a  favorite  cosmetic  of  Wai- 

I  remembered,  too  well,  that  I  had 
given  her  such  a  flower  but  yesterday, 
as  we  came  out  to  see  the  battle  of  the  , 
canoes.     I  had  not  seen  it  since,  bnt 
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ehe  must  have  hidden  it  in  her  hair; 
aud  now  it  reappeared  as  a  last  token 
from  her  upon  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. Had  it  fallen  from  her  as  she  was 
spiriting  through  the  air  ?  And  I 
glanced  upward,  half  expecting  to  see 
her  who  was  dearest  to  me  borne  onward 
upon  the  vans  of  the  hte-na-wai,  .and 
dropping  to  me  this  treasured  memento 
at  a  parting  which  was  destined  to  be 
eternal. 

1  saw  nothing  but  the  fast-fading  stars. 
1  pressed  rapidly  onward,  following  the 
dreadful  footprints  that  might  belong 
to  a  demon,  for  all  that  I  knew,  and  that 
seemed  Certainly  connected  with  the 
same  mysterious  agency  that  had  caused 
Waimala's  disappearance. 

The  east  was  now  flooded  with  red 
light,  that  shone  through  the  cocoanut- 
trces.  The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  would  soon  obliterate  the  steps  that 
I  had  traced,  by  this  time,  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  waters.  They  led  me  to 
the  foot  of  a  gentle  hillock  that  rose 
upon  the  bank  \  then,  turning  suddenly 
seaward,  they  were  lost  in  the  ocean. 
Tlie  lost  trace  of  Waimata  was  gone, 
and  I  waa  left,  not  alone,  upon  this 
haunted  island,  but  seemingly  in  the 
power  of  malign  and  gigantic  beings. 
How  soon  I,  too,  should  be  rapt  away, 
whether  by  land,  or  air,  or  sea,  I  knew 
not.     Would  it  be  to  rejoin  Waimata ) 

I  fell  upon  the  sand  at  the  point  where 
the  lost  footsteps  were  obliterated,  and 
prayed  to  the  Fijian  god  Kai  to  take 
me.  The  tides  crawled  slowly  up  to- 
ward my  feet  I  regretted  that  I  was 
able  to  swim ;  I  wished  that  they  might 
wash  me  awa;  and  draw  me  down  into 
their  depths.  The  sea-birds  came  wheel- 
ing over  me,  utlerfng  loud  cries  and 
brushing  me  with  their  wings,  as  if  to 
scare  away  the  intruder  upon  their  soli- 

I  lay  half-stupefied.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  trade-wind  began  to  come  in 
gently  from  the  aea.  A  vast  aerial 
bridge  of  cirri  reared  itself  between 
the  Bnchanted  Island  and  Lakemba, 
its  abutments  the  two  distant  islands, 
its  Touuoirs  countless  flakes  of  fretted 
cl«ud  that  lay  motionless  ag^nst  each 
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othur,  and  spanned  tbe  entire  distance 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  blue.  Mj 
though ta  travel k'd  along  that  airy 
thorough  faro  to  my  father's  homfi. 

The  tide  crawled  nearer  and  nearer. 
I  resolved  to  let  the  water  have  its  will 
of  me,  and  to  be  awept  away  without  a 
struggle.  What  a  fine  death,  to  bo 
drawn  into  the  meshes  of  planetary 
force,  to  bo  mitde  one  with  the  tides 
and  the  currents  of  Nature  1  There  are 
imaginative  compenaalionB  for  being 
murdered  by  the  moon. 

1  do  not  know  how  far  my  fancies 
wokikl  have  led  me ;  for  uiy  dreams 
were  broken  suddenly. 

A  hoarse,  deep  Toieo  called  out  from 
the  waters. 

"  E  to  Rii  I "  it  said.  "  O  Prince  I 
arise  and  receive  homage  1 " 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  more  quickly 
than  I  hail  ever  done  before, 

A  brawny  savage,  breasting  the  rip- 
ples, came  ia  with  the  frothing  tides. 
A  surge  of  foam  marked  his  path  as  he 
swam ;  and  he  shook  his  long  dark  locks 
anil  flung  fi;om  them  a  thousand  briny 
diauionds.  Almost  as  I  bounded  from 
the  sand  he  eamo  within  his  depth,  and 
walked  shoreward,  his  huge  and  unclad 
l)ulk:  looming  momently  from  the  water. 
Ho  was  a  host  in  himsolF;  hut  he  made  a 
gesture  of  obeisance  as  ho  came.  I 
named  him  Orion  at  the  fint  glance,  for 
I  had  read  Lempriere'a  Dictionary  iu 
my  father's  library ;  and  here  was  the 
demigod  himself  appearing,  but  alightly 
tranafotmed  as  my  vassal. 

I  bad  not  the  iliglitest  idea  who  this 
savage  might  be,  or  where  he  cnmc  from ; 
but  I  took  a  cue  from  Greek  and  from 
Fijian  superstition,  and,  assuming  the 
tone  of  that  superiority  which  I  saw 
liim  ready  to  award  me,  I  cried  out ; 

"  Advance,  Oriou,  and  tell  me  the 
news  of  the  waters." 

He  was  a  little  staggered  at  the  mys- 
tic vocable  by  which  I  had  addressed 
him.  He  evidently  considered  it  a  sort 
of  incantation,  and  advanced  more  slow- 
ly ;  so  that  I  had  full  time  to  study  the 
:e  of  the  savage  as  he  rose  from 
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high,  well-proportioned,  litbr,  and  mus- 
cular, sole-leather  color;  witli  furly  hnir 
that  hung  to  his  shoulders  Fpoikling 
black  eyes,  and  the  true  look  of  t!i« 
cannibal  in  his  tattooed  face.  Hcwoict 
bane  amulet  an<l  a  few  eliBrk's  t<dh 
around  hia  neck ;  and  Lis  clicst  and 
abdomen  were  decorated  with  battle- 
pieces  by  the  first  artiste  of  'Fiji,  dune  in 
a  dark-bine  pigment.  The  Inndecapc-ait 
of  the  same  national  school  -was  illustnl- 
cd  upon  his  back,  which  bore  a  1arg<r  cv- 
coanut^tree  eiecutcd  after  the  methoi!* 
of  the  Fijian  realists.  The  truiik  of  the 
tree  occupied  the  site  of  bis  spinal  col- 
umn, the  articulations  of  wliich  accent- 
ed, in  the  most  admirable  uianDer,  tbe 
recd-like  joints  in  the  stem  of  the  pic- 
tured tree ;  while  its  foliage  branched 
out  luxuriantly  over  the  acapulnr  icgioB 
of  the  savage,  and  its  long  leaves  ex- 
panded upon  bis  shouldors.  A  rear  Tiev 
of  Orion  was  a  view  of  a  niiiii  ag  Ut** 
walking;  and  this  view  I  bad  when  Mt 
savago,  drawing  himself  up  to  hia  fiiH 
height  iu  the  edge  of  the  surf,  ttimed 
himself  rapidly  around  three  times  Ix:- 
fore  advancing  to  shake  my  band.  This 
he  did  to  avert  any  baleful  possibititj 
that  might  attend  the  uec  of  the  new 
name  by  which  I  had  addressed  him. 

I  did  not  wish  In  inquire  for  the  cre- 
dentials of  this  strange  envoy.  I  sJmiij* 
demanded — 

"  Wlio  are  you?" 

"  I  am  the  herald  of  Prince  Kaaoln,* 
replied  he. 

"  And  what  brings  you  to  thia  taboo- 
ed island  ? " 

"I  aui  a  stranger  in  Ibcsei  nattrt. 
But  I  was  commanded  to  reiunin  I>y  Ibe 
Queen," 

I  heard  this  answer  with  eonflicting 
fear  and  joy.  Ho  must  know  of  Wai- 
mata'a  whereabouts ;  but  waa  idia  not 
more  likely  to  be  his  captive  tfaaa  Ul 
superior ) 

We  confronted  each  other  alone  OpM 
the  lieuch.  It  was  essential  that  I  sbanU 
keep  up  the  Action  that  I  was  a  bigh- 
chicf;  for  ho  ceuld  make  himself  nis*> 
tur  if  he  chose ;  he  had  the  physical,  I 
the  moral  superiority.  How  to  prcscrvo 
the  balance  of  power! 
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It  \tai  Dccessiuy  to  adopt  the  tone  of 
commaud  at  o6ce. 

"If  you  wo  Prince  Kanuha's  herald," 
snid  I,  "  make  the  Prmce'a  obciBtmcc." 

He  threw  himstlf flat  upon  tliegroand, 
(mil  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  Ironk  of 
the  tattooed  piUm-trec.  B;  tliis  act  lio 
becamo  mj  Tosaal  j  and  his  respect  for 
me  ivns  not  diminished  by  liis  perceiv- 
ing, through  the  deep  bronung  that  the 
climate  had  given  to  my  originally 
tawny  complexion,  that  I  waa  a  foreign- 
er aud  a  white  man. 

la  a  neighboring  group  of  islands,  an 
American  skipper,  the  captain  of  a  Nan- 
tucket whaler,  hcd  lately  actually  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  people.  He 
had  commenced  hia  conqnesta  by  trad- 
ing, giving  the  natives  bits  of  old  iron 
in  exchange  for  cocoonutroil  and  tor- 
tuise-shcU ;  and  he  ended  by  buying  out 
their  kingdom,  and  installing  himself 
as  absolute  priuce  over  a  population  of 
several  thooeand  savages.  He  was  a 
man  of  tact  and  ability ;  bo  called  tho 
ablest  natives  into  his  couueils,  and  re- 
tained tbeir  support  by  crafty  man- 
agement and  judidoas  gifta ;  he  bad  bis 
grass  palace,  his  heathen  temple,  and  hia 
harem  ;  be  made  war  and  conquests  in 
neighboring  islands;  and  at  the  lime 
of  my  escape  from  Lakcmba  the  history 
of  tliis  sailor  bold  was  well  known 
throughout  southern  Polynesia. 

Orion  supposed  that  I  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Island  of  the  Goda  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  private  monarchy. 

"  I  name  you  Orion,"  said  I.  "  Tou 
shall  bo  Minister  of  War  and  of  tho 
Navy  upon  thia  island." 

"  O  lion  a,  OUooa,"  repeated  he,imitat- 
iug  the  sound  of  the  word  as  closely  as 
the  limited  reaouies  of  his  dialect  would 
admit  (for  bis  language,  though  it 
closely  resembled  the  Lakemban  idiom, 
was  deficient  in  consonant-sounds,  and 
required  each  ayllable  to  close  with  a 
vowel)  ;  "  that  is  a  convenient  name." 

"  WJiat  is  your  name  at  home  1 "  de- 
manded 1. 

"  Ku  -  ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke-ho-ku-lnn-gi," 
fluently  responded  my  Minister  of  War. 

I  informed  him  that  his  name  would 
be  too  long  to  use  in  case  of  any  sudden 
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military  emergency.  Tlic  enemy  would 
effect  a  landing  before  T  could  issue  him 
an  order.  I  said  that  we  would  reserve 
thAt  name  for  use  at  leisure.  It  would 
do  better  in  peace-times,  I  thought ;  or 
it  might  serve  for  an  old-fashioned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

I  was  full  of  impatience  to  learn  what 
had  i^iecome  of  Waimato.  But  he  s;iid 
nothing  more  of  "  the  Queen  "  whom  he 
had  met;  and  I  thought  it  best  not  lo 
betray  any  anxiety  by  questioning  him. 
I  would  first  feel  of  my  authority  a  little. 

"  How  came  you  to  my  island  1 "  I 
continued. 

"I  was  sent  to  announce  the  return 
of  Prince  Eanuha  from  Mbau  to  La- 
kemba." 

Kuuuha  was  the  hideous  savage  to 
wliom  Waimata  had  been  promised  by 
her  father.  Would  Orion,  in  case  be 
sh  ould  recognize  Waimata,  remain  faith- 
ful to  ni;  secret !  or  would  he  escape 
from  mo  and  betray  ua  to  the  Lakem- 
biuisl 

"  Where  is  your  canoe  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Behind  yonder  hillock." 

"  It  shall  be  the  flag-ship  of  my  navy," 
I  remarked.  "  We  will  inspect  it  at 
oiice.  But  where  did  you  come  from 
when  you  swam  ashore  just  now  1 " 

"  From  the  Ben-Cuve,"  returned  Orion. 

What  the  Sea-Cave  could  be  I  hiid  not 
the  remotest  idea ;  but  it  would  never 
do  to  seem  ignorant  of  my  own  possea- 

"  We  will  go  to  tho  Sca-Cftve,"  said  L 
And  we  walked  toward  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  the  sandy  hummock  I 
have  mentioned.  Orion  led  the  way. 
His  footsteps  were  identical  with  those 
I  bad  just  been  following  I 

I  remembered  hearing  old  natives  tell 
of  eaves  in  tho  coral-island,  the  en- 
trances of  which  were  submarine,  and 
that  were  kept  a  secret  to  all  but  a  few 
explorer^  who  used  them  as  places  of 
refuge  and  concealment.  But  I  had  re- 
garded them  as  possible  only  in  a  mythi-  ^ 
cal  geology.  The  coral  insect  builds 
solidly,  and  leaves  no  caverns  in  tho 
foundations  of  his  work.  Professor 
Dana,  the  accomplished  geologist  of  the 
TJoited    States  Eiploring  Expedition, 
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wbich  visited  these  islands  after  017  de- 
parture bom  tlieni,  baa  elaborately  de- 
scribeii  their  formation. 

Woudering,  therednre,  vfhat  secret  of 
my  dominions  I  nas  to  learn,  I  followed 
OiioQ  to  his  canoe,  my  newlj-acqnired 
navy.  It  was  a  handsome  craft,  some 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  carved  outrig- 
ger, eail-picccs  Inabed  ivith  fine  cinot, 
and  full  equipage  of  pacldlea,  cordage, 
and  sails ;  wbile  a  large  assortment  of 
gods  was  stowed  in  the  forepoint,  Our 
protection  was  assuTcd,  Whatever  wind 
might  blow,  ve  should  be  able  to  invoke 
the  correct  dejtj  for  any  possible  point 
of  the  eompasa.  The  imuticai  and  tbe 
Bpiritual  apparatus  of  the  craft  were 
equally  complete. 

My  eye  took  in  these  details  at  a 
glance.  Wo  should  be  able  to  commond 
tbe  BCas  in  our  vicinity  just  as  long  as 
Diy  Secretory  of  the  Navy  remained  faith- 
ful to  my  fortunes. 

How  to  retain  this  saysge  upon  the 
island,  how  to  conciliate  him,  or  how  to 
dispose  of  him  in  case  of  necessity,  were 
questions  already  turning  tbcmselTCS 
over  in  my  mind  and  weaving  a  tangled 
web  of  thought  around  tbu  central  query, 
WbcrcwanWaimatal  My  eyes  1^11  upon 
the  sand  as  I  approached  the  cbtc. 

Directly  before  me  lay  the  footprints 
of  Waimuls,  the  same  traces  which  I 
had  odea  foUuwed  in  the  sands  of  La- 
kemba.  I  uttered  an  involuntary  shout 
of  surptise.  Orion  looked  at  me  ahar|jl.y, 

"They  are  the  footsteps  of  llie  Queen," 
said  be. 

The  situation  was  tantalizing  in  tbe 
extreme.  The  strange  savage  knew 
more,  just  now,  than  I  did  concerning 
Waimata ;  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  ques- 

1  looked  seaward.  A  light  breath  of 
tbe  trade-wind  now  fanned  our  faces; 
but  the  surface  of  (he  water  slept  almost 
unruffled,  an  unbroken  sheet  that  merged 
into  the  bright  horizon  of  tho  east. 

Suddenly,  as  a  loun  ri^a  from  the 
depths  of  a  lake,  a  strange  apparition 
became  evident  upon  that  smooth  ex- 
panse—an apparition  so  incredible  that 
Tdly  believe  the  testimony  of 


She  must  have  been  in  the  Sea-Cave, 
thought  1 ;  where  else  I  for  close  to  the 
seaward  edge  of  the  little  hillock  by 
which  we  stood  Waimata  rose  to  the 
Eurfuco  of  the  water.  She  shook  the 
brine  from  her  locks;  sho  emiled,  seeing 
UB,  and  atrnck  out  for  the  shore. 

In  a  moment  she  bad  reached  the  Isnd. 
and  stood  again  by  me,  as  one  risen  basa 
tbe  grave.  She  was  clad  in  asbort  tunic; 
a  string  of  rosy  sea-shells  encircled  her 
neck.  I  had  never  seen  her  looking 
more  beautiful. 

We  clung  to  each  other  for  a  moment, 
speechle^a.  She  perceived  uiy  Bgitation 
ut  her  reappearance,  and  divined  IhaC 
I  waa  ignorant  of  the  way  in  wLicb  het 
absence  had  occurred.  Together,  we 
strolled  aside,  commanding    Orion  to 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  I  bade 
you  good-night !  "  at  last  inquired  I, 
when  we  were  beyond  bcaring-diataace 
of  our  vassal. 

"  lathe  Sea-Cave,"  returned  Waimata. 
"  I  have  been  preparing  it  for  jou." 

"  But  why  did  you  leave  me  without 
letting  me  know  t  and  liovF  did  jroo 
manage  to  get  away  without  awakeniiig 
me,  or  leaving  any  trace  behind  i  " 

"  I  saw  tbe  eanoe  of  Kanuli&'s  ine»- 
senger  by  the  first  morning;  ligbt.  I 
knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  that 
did  not  respect  the  sacred  island  ;  and 
when  he  turned  bis  coursQ  this  mtj  I 
thought  that  I  would  remain  conoodlA 
until  he  left." 

"  How  did  you  know  his  canoe  ?  " 

"  By  the  shape  of  the  Eoil.  It  ie  only 
Eaouiia'acraftthatbaveasail  like  that" 

And  she  indicated  to  mo  tbe  peculiar 
triangular  outline  of  the  Bail,  a  fig- 
ure that  I  had  already  noticed,  witboat 
knowing  that  any  peculiar  significoDOT 
attached  to  it.  Waimata  was  an  expert 
in  all  tbe  nautical  heraldry  of  tbe  islaodK. 

"  But  why  did  you  come  down  iiom 
the  palm-tree  ?  " 

"  1  am  telling  you.  The  messenger 
landed  hy  starlight,  and  saw  this  trca 
from  tbe  beach ;  for  its  knotted  plumes 
attracted  his  notice,  and  he  knew  tbai 
there  was  an  inhabitant  upon  the  'jQmhI. 
So  be  came  Etmight  toward  us.    I  -watdk- 
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ed  for  him  from  tho  top  of  the  ttee ;  for 
I  cuutd  parity  with  Iiim  ealelj  there  if 
there  should  be  danger;  end  if  he  were 
obedient,  I  intondcrl  to  prepare  a  sur- 
prise for  you." 
"  So  jou  surprised  me  by  deserting 

"  I  thought  I  should  return  before  you 
woke.  When  the  meaaenger  approached, 
Eu-ku-hi— " 

"  I  have  named  him  Orion,"  said  I. 

"  When  Orion  approached  I  stood  up 
in  the  palm-tree  and  commanded  him  to 
come  silently  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  lie 
obeyed ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  die- 
posed  to  he  friendly.  Then  I  motioned 
to  liim  not  to  disturb  you,  but  to  lean 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  re- 
ceiTe  me  upon  hia  shoulders  as  I  dc- 
Gccnded.  Bo  I  mounted  opon  hia  back 
and  he  carried  me  away." 

In  all  the  8outh  Pacific  islands  there 
arc  no  beosta  of  burden ;  larger  quad- 
rupeds, indeed,  than  the  pig  ate  un- 
known ;  and  the  chiefs,  lacking  horses, 
ride  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  vassals, 
who  are  trained  to  perform  the  duties 
of  roadsters  and  paek-horsce  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  regal 
signal  of  command,  used  when  the  chief- 
tain desires  to  mount ;  and  thin  signal 
Waimata  had  employed. 

"  Aud  where  did  jou  go  ?  "  demand- 
ed I. 

"  To  the  Sea-Cave.  I  knew  where  it 
was ;  but  I  never  told  you  of  it,  for  I 
intended  to  take  possession  of  it  and 
prepare  it  for  our  occupancy  before  let- 
ting you  know  that  there  was  any  sucli 

"  But  why  did  you  choose  this  time 
for  taking  possosaion  ?  " 

"  It  was  necessary ;  for  I  must  assure 
myself  that  Orion  would  bo  our  servant, 
and  there  was  nothingelae  for  him  to  do 
but  to  put  the  Sea-Care  in  order." 

"  And  is  that  the  place  where  you  have 
been  hidden  since  daylight ! " 

"  Tea.  I  will  take  you  to  it  soon." 
And,  calling  Orion  to  our  retreat  in  the 
thicket,  she  said, 

"Take  out  some  ripe  cocoanuta  to  the 
Bea-Cave." 

Orion  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Wai- 
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mata  and  I  returned  along  the  beach  to 
bring  our  own  canoe  to  the  Sea-Cave's 
mnulh. 

It  wna  an  errand  of  not  more  than  half 
an  bour.  We  ciimo  flying  buck  before  the 
now  freshly-blowing  trade-wind,  and 
benching  our  canoe,  awaited  Orion's 
return, 

Staggering  under  a  load  of  fruit,  that 
eminent  personage  soon  appeared  among 
the  colonnades  of  coeoonut-eteras. 

"And  now,"  said  1,  "  let  ua  go  togeth- 
er to  the  8ca-Cave." 

Bidding  Orion  to  follow  ns,  we  plung- 
ed into  the  water  and  came,  with  a  few 
strokes,  to  the  face  of  the  steep  decliv- 
ity that  formed  the  seaward  wall  of  the 
mound, 

I  was  not  then  aufficiently  acquainted 
with  science  to  perceive  the  geological 
aoleoism  of  wldeb  Nature  had  been 
gn  ilty  in  raising  this  hummock  upon  the 
shores  of  a  coral  island.  But,  now  that 
I  endeavor  to  write  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  my  adventurea,  I  can  explain 
what  may  seem  incredible  to  any  but  an 
experienced  geologist — the  formation  of 
a  cave  in  a  coral  reef. 

Waimata  and  I  paused  before  the  coral 
cliff,  sustaining  ourselves  by  that  turtle- 
like  movement  of  the  hands  which  ewim- 
niers  nse  when  "  treading  water."  Orion 
followed  us  at  two  fathoms' distance,  and 
floated  before  him  a  bunch  of  coeoanuts. 

*'  Take  a  jnihi  maitai "  (a  good  long 
breath),  said  ahe,  "  and  dive  after  me." 

And  B3  the  loon  dives,  so  Waimata 
disappeared.  A  ruffling  of  the  water,  a 
few  shining  coils  of  ripplo  thrown  to 
the  surface,  and  she  was  gone. 

Orion  watched  me ;  and  I  feared  that 
he  suspected  my  ignorance  of  the  island. 
Ciicqual  aa  was  our  strength  on  land,  it 
would  be  mere  madness  t«  give  him  any 
opportunity  for  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  the  water, 

Waimata  did  not  reappear. 

1  passed  the  order  to  Orion,  "  Follow 
mc  I "  and  taking  a  full  inspiration, 
dived  toward  the  rock  as  Waimata  had 

Eeepingmy  eyes  wide  open,  and  push 
ing  vigorously  forward  at  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  firom  the 
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surface,  I  fouml  tbat  tUe  face  of  the  rook 
opened  before  me,  and  offered  a  portal 
of  entrunce.  A  broad  cleft  in  tbe  Twy 
foundotion  of  tho  iBliind  yawned  gloom- 
ily ;  and  the  tidu  vaa  sucked  into  this 
dark  chasm. 

I  full  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  sub- 
teiranean  channel.  They  were  not  co- 
ral, but  lava ;  sharp  and  jagged  in  some 
places,  in  others  worn  smoolh  by  the 
action  of  centuries  of  the  tides,  and  fes- 
tooned viilh  trailing  mosses. 

The  current  drew  me  onward  into  the 
deptli ;  and  a  chill  seemed  to  Btriko 
through  the  water  as  I  advanced.  I 
struck  out  Tigoronsly,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  retreat  against  the  tide.  M; 
breath  was  already  beginning  to  fail. 
Should  I  be  trapped  in  some  of  theso 
subterranean  crevices,  and  stunned  or 
drowned  ?  I  was  flhooting  forward  at  a 
fearful  velocity,  for  thechanuel  contract- 
ed as  I  advanced,  and  I  was  going  I 
knew  nut  whither,  hurled  forward  into 
tbe  very  subtcrraoean  abyss  of  nether 
darkness.  The  water  was  now  absolute- 
ly black  around  me. 

1  bruised  my  knee  sharply,  but  did 
not  feel  the  pain.  My  breath  was  nearly 
gone;  I  had  but  half  a  minute  longer 
before  inseoaibility  would  supervene. 
WaimBta  betrayed  me ) 

The  thought  was  one  that  I  could  not 
accept;  yet  it  gave  me  a  desperate 
strength.  I  swam  as  I  had  never  swam 
before. 

Hardly  three  strokes  more,  and  I  saw 
a  faint,  sufTuacd,  and  yellowish  hght 
gleaming  in  the  water  above  and  before 

How  few  civilized  people  know  how 
BOnlight  looks  when  seen  from  under 
water,  or  torchlight  1  Were  this  record 
meant  for  the  pnblic,  I  shouldnot  detain 
the  reader  here  to  describe  my  own  pri- 
vate experiences  of  Nature  as  riewed 
from  under  WTiter.  But  often  have  I  Iain 
upon  my  back,  eyes  open,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  stream,  and  studied  tliu 
cloud-colors  through  the  medium  of  two 
clemotits  1  How  well  I  know  the  weird 
aspect  that  field  and  forest  put  on  when 
with  their  tints  diffracted  and  Atsed 
e  flowing  water,  aud  their  perspeo 
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tivo  inverted  from  the  Bubaqoeous  point 
of  view !  How  strange  and  sudden  tbe 
transmission  of  sound  beneath  tho  in- 
ter, how  intense  and  metallic  its  chons- 
ter  I  What  a  novel  sensation  Llie  ne 
receives  when  it  listens,  far  below  tlv 
surface,  to  voices  that  come  down  toil 
from  the  upper  air  I  I  -would  like  to 
write  a  atory  for  on  audience  of  dinn 
They  alone  could  undeTHtand  the  is- 
presaiona  of  tbe  five  new  senses  that  the 
diver  enjoys ;  fur  each  sense  has  a  Bovel 
extension  and  scope  n'Lun  employed  in 
an  unfamiliar  medium.  The  poets  hurr 
attained  reputation  for  familiarity  wiifc 
nature ;  but  theirs  is  only  a  ball-accom- 
plishment ;  tliey  have  known  the  natarr 
of  tho  air,  not  the  nature  of  the  wattr. 
I  knew  both ;  and  aecing  the  diffused 
yellow  glonm  of  the  light  ahead,  I  kwi 
tbat  it  was  the  light  of  a  torch  in  a  dark 
place,  that  it  was  burning  in  pore  ur, 
and  that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  yinis 
distant  from  me,  So,  plucking  up  cour- 
age, I  fibot  myself  along  with  powerful 

I  heard  the  melallic  clicking  of  stoiwi 
struck  together  under  water,  appanstly 
to  direct  my  course,  and  knew  the  wg- 
nal  to  be  intended  for  me. 

The  channel  widened,  the  water  *» 
now  full  of  yellow  light. 

In  a  moment  I  rose  panting;  to  At 
surface.  I  gazed  around.  Z  was  in  an 
immense  submarine  cave.  Waiinat* 
stood  upon  tbe  sandy  beach  which  lined 
its  ocean-floor,  and  a  gigantic  torch  of 
tutui  nuts  cost  a  flaring  illuminatioii 
upon  Btaiactitca  of  lava,  and  the  ribs  of 
a  groined  lava- vault  that  hung  overhead. 
It  was  a  vast  ond  secret  grotto,  hidden 
away  in  tbe  very  heart  of  sea  and  earth. 

Waimata  welcomed  me  with  a  wann 
embrace.  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  wo  can 
Uve  hajipily,  if  Ku-ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke^o- 
ku-lan-gi  does  not  betray  us." 

"Any  man  might  become  a  traitor 
under  such  a  name  as  that,"  retnroed  L 
"  Call  bim  Orion,  and  see  if  be  will  not 
behave  well  under  a  foreign  baptism,*' 

Wuimata  laughed  and  said,  "-We 
shall  have  to  drown  him  if  ho  does  not" 

Was  she  then  quilo  a  savage  at  heart  T 
Had  she  more  of  tbe  tiger-cat  in  hot 
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compositiou  than  we  ciyilized  mortals 
retain  ?  was  my  sweetheart  dangerous  ? 
thought  I.  Certainly  she  came  near 
enough  to  drowning  me  just  now. 

The  acute  Polynesian  read  my  thought 
as  though  I  had  spoken  it.  *^  I  would 
never  hurt  you,"  she  said.  "  And  I 
would  not  drown  Orion  unless  you  chose 
to  help  me." 

"  We  will  not  drown  him  yet.  We 
will  watch  him." 

**  I  will  signal  to  him  not  to  come  in 
yet.  I  want  to  show  you  the  cave  alone." 

"  I  will  give  the  order,"  returned  I, 
"  for  he  can  hear  my  signal  farthest." 

I  found  two  solid  fragments  of  obsi- 
dian, weighing  four  or  five  pounds ;  and 
holding  them  under  water,  sent  him  this 
message  by  the  submarine  click : 

E  NoHO  Malia  I 

"  Stay  where  you  are." 

Waimata  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  Sea-Cave. 

It  was  a  gigantic  shell  of  cooled  lava. 
The  fusion,  forced  from  the  volcanic 
heart  of  the  earth  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  had  spent  its  force  in  elevat- 
ing the  crust  of  the  island-shore.  Ex- 
panded by  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
volcanic  gases,  a  bubble  had  been  blown 
in  the  incandescent  lava,  which,  push- 
ing upward  and  outward,  had  lifted 
all  the  superincumbent  strata  of  coral, 
detritus,  and  alluvial  soD,  making  a  hill 
where  previously  the  level  coast  of  the 
atoll  had  stretched,  as  a  jewel  stands  upon 
the  circumference  of  a  ring.  It  was  a 
vast  volcanic  bubble,  blown  in  the  mol- 
ten rock  as  easily  as  the  soap-bubble  ex- 
pands in  the  air ;  but  this  toy  of  Na- 
ture's force  was  congealed  in  the  eternal 
strata,  a  hidden  memento  of  her  freak. 
To  this  day  the  structure  of  the  island 
of  which  I  speak  is  unknown  to  geolo- 
gists. It  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  a  pretty  extensive  observation  of 
the  southern  Polynesian  groups,  as  a 
coral  island  in  which  the  volcanic  ac- 
tion has  strongly  modified  the  original 
outlines,  "  without  displaying  its  hand." 

In  the  heart  of  this  volcanic  bubble 
Waimata  and  I  found  ourselves  alone. 
Its  roof  shone  with  countless  sparks  of 
reflection  from  the  still  undimmed  sur- 
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faces  of  lava.  Around  the  margin  of 
the  watery  floor  a  smooth,  broad  rim 
of  sand  extended — sand  that  might  re- 
tain a  human  footprint  for  centuries,  so 
seldom  was  the  cave  visited.  The  secret 
of  its  locality  was  cherished  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Lakemban  high-priest  alone  ; 
and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  secret  still. 

"  How  did  you  ever  hear  of  this  cave  ?" 
demanded  I  of  Waimata,  as  with  arms 
around  each  other  we  strolled  around 
the  subterranean  sand-beach  and  gazed 
up  into  the  great  vault  overhead.  It 
was  like  gazing  into  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  except  that  the  eye  of  light 
which  looks  downward  into  the  Italian 
dome  was  absent.  Our  cave  had  larger 
dimensions,  and  almost  the  same  inte- 
rior shape  as  the  Homan  temple ;  but  its 
decorations  were  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  lava. 

"  One  night,  long  ago,  I  overheard 
the  secret,"  said  Waimata.  "  My  father 
took  my  elder  brother  into  the  thicket 
and  told  him  of  this  cave.  I  heard  them 
near  the  hura.  Once  in  five  years,  he 
said,  he  visited  the  cave  to  replenish  its 
stores  and  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  as 
a  place  of  refuge." 

"  Do  you  know  where  these  stores  are 
kept  ? " 

"  Not  the  exact  spot ;  but  we  can  ea- 
sily find  them." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  torch  that 
you  are  burning  now  ? " 

"  There  is  a  torch-chest  at  the  very 
entrance  to  the  cave,  above  high-water 
mark,"  said  Waimata,  "I  remember 
that  my  father  explained  where  it  lay 
when  I  overheard  the  secret  of  the 
place ;  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  it  the 
moment  that  I  entered  the  cave." 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  her  how  she  had 
lighted  the  torch;  for  any  Polynesian 
can  make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether for  five  minutes ;  and  innumera- 
ble fragments  of.  dry  driftwood  lay 
around  the  shores  of  the  cave. 

We  continued  exploring  our  domin- 
ion. The  tide-water  boiled  strongly  be- 
fore us  as  we  went ;  and  I  noticed  that 
it  seemed  to  flow  quite  through  the 
cave,  and  to  pour  itself  out  by  some 
hidden  entrance  opposite  to  that  by 
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which  we  had  come  in.  A  subterranean 
channel  leading  to  the  central  lagoon 
of  the  island  cyidently  existed;  and 
through  this  the  tide  entered  and  de- 
parted. The  mystery  was  explained — 
why  this  atoU  was  a  closed  circle  of 
coral  reef^  and  maintained  no  apparent 
communication  with  the  outer  sea.  In 
all  other  cases  that  I  haye  ever  obserred 
the  circle  of  the  coral  island  is  not  com- 
plete ;  a  small  channel  is  left  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  tides,  as  if  re- 
spiration were  a  necessity  to  it  But 
here  the  lavas,  bursting  up  from  below, 
had  rent  and  shattered  the  foundations 
of  the  island,  and  established  a  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  channel  or  breath- 
ing-hole, through  which  the  tides  found 
ready  passage.  In  course  of  time 
the  coral  insect,  applying  itself  to  the 
task  of  filling  up  the  original  tidal  chan- 
nel, completed  the  circle  of  the  coral 
reef;  and  this  now  displayed  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  a  perfect  ring  of  land 
surrounding  the  unruffled  mirror  of 
water  that  I  have  described. 

Such  was  the  stronghold  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  possession.  We  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  task  of  discov- 
ering what  stores  might  be  hidden  in 
the  cave. 

The  torch  burned  low,  and  I  kindled 
two  more  in  its  place.  The  tide  came  to 
the  turn,  and  the  lake  presented  for  a 
time  an  absolutely  unruffled  surface. 
We  found  the  silence  oppressive,  and 
were  fain  to  shout  and  sing  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  the  echoes  that  reverberated 
in  the  arch  of  our  dome. 

Strolling  around  its  circumference, 
and  peering  curiously  into  every  recess 
thai  would  seem  to  offer  a  place  for 
concealment,  we  brandished  our  torches 
in  the  gloom  that  had  been  undisturbed 
for  years.  There  were  many  rocky 
ledges,  shelves  that  offered  admirable 
hiding-places,  but  we  found  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  large  assortment 
of  idols ;  and  of  these  we  had  enough 
already  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 
Such  a  collection  as  that  of  the  cave 
could  be  rivaled  at  the  present  day 
only  at  the  missionary  rooms  of  London 
*^  -where  •  moie  ntisfitctoiy 


representation  of  heathen  dntiea  ca 
now  be  seen  than  in  any  temple  of^  at 
least,  the  Polynesian  pagans. 

Waimata  and  I  each  selected,  how- 
ever, a  pocket-idol  for  piiyate  devotions; 
and,  stringing  them  around  oar  necks  by 
means  of  bead  necklaces  which  we  found 
among  the  other  sacred  stores,  we  con- 
tinned  our  explorations. 

Not  far  from  the  principal  d^p6t  of 
the  carved  gods  I  noticed,  high  up  in  a 
crevice  of  the  volcanic  rock,  a  tag-end 
of  what  appeared  to  be  native  iapOj 
projecting  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the 
torchlight. 

Handing  my  flaming  link  to  Waimata, 
I  climbed  up  after  the  signal. 

I  found  a  large  recess  in  the  rock; 
and  in  this  recess  stood  a  chest,  appar- 
ently of  foreign  manufacture.  It  bore  a 
lock;  but  the  rusty  key  stood  in  it 
Turning  the  key,  I  opened  it  without 
difficulty. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  sailor's  chest ;  it 
contained  a  few  articles  of  seamen's 
wear,  some  folds  of  fine  native  cloth,  a 
quantity  of  dried  bread-froit  and  ba- 
nanas, some  fishing  apparatus,  some 
"  hard  tack,"  probably  kidnapped  from 
a  whaling  vessel,  and  several  bandfuls 
of  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were  scat- 
tered around  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest.  Many  of  them  were  pierced  with 
a  hole,  as  if  to  be  worn  for  ornament 
At  that  time  I  had  little  more  notion  of 
the  value  of  gold  than  the  natives  them- 
selves possessed.  This  money  was  evi- 
dently plundered  from  the  crew  of  some 
passing  vessel  that  had  been  cnt  off  in 
previous  years  by  the  islanders  ;  and  it 
was  deposited  here  for  sacerdotal  pur- 
poses. I  pocketed  it  at  once,  as  a  civil- 
ized man  would  have  done  ;  having  in- 
herited something  of  his  affinity  for  a 
metal  of  whose  value  I  yet  knew  noth- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  love  of 
money  gets  to  run  in  the  blood  like  any 
other  acquired  quality  of  nature ;  and 
I  seized  upon  the  coins  by  virtue  of  a 
transmitted  instinct.  Rummaging  still 
further  in  the  chest,  I  found  the  belt  in 
which  they  had  been  concealed ;  and, 
restoring  them  to  their  old  place,  I  fas- 
tened   the  money    around    my    waist, 
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where  it  whs  but  i[n[>erfcctl7  hidden  by 

the  flowing  robe  c)f  kapn  thnt  I  hud 
donneii  upon  entering  tlie  cme. 

''  Jletc  areproviaions  and  light  cnougli 
to  IttBt  UB  fur  n  moDtb,  if  we  should  need 
to  hide  in  the  cave,"  said  1. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  wc  should 
need  to  conceal  ourselTca  t  "  returned 
Waimata. 

"  Many  little  chances  make  a  large 
chance.  Hero  is  OKod  from  the  outer 
world;  tbcliakembanwatchfirc  burned 
last  night ;  your  father  la  shrewd,  he  may  , 
fimply  pretend  to  think  ua  lost  at  sea, 
or  captured ;  at  an;  moment  Wq  may 
see  strangers  here." 

"Let  UH  call  in  Orion,"  saidWaimata, 
"  and  pledge  liim  again  to  secrecy." 

I  returned  at  onee  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  The  great  bunch  of  cocoanuts 
that  he  hod  gathered  was  here,  brought 
in   by   the   tide.      I   made  the   ugnal 

No  anawer  came  back. 

I  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  repeated 
the  signal,  I  repeated  it  again  and 
again.     Still  no  answer. 

"  What  can  it  mean ! "  we  said  in  a 
breath.  We  looked  Etcadfiistly  at  each 
other.  If  the  flaring  torchlight  reveal- 
ed as  much  of  aurprise  and  apprehen- 
sion in  my  own  eyes  as  it  did  in  those 
of  Waimata,  the  tableau  would  have 
needed  no  word  of  explanation. 

"  I  must  go  out  immediately,  and  see 
what  bos  become  of  my  Minister  of 
the  Navy,"  ewd  I,  feigning  a  lightness 
of  manner  which  I  did  not  feel.  "  It 
may  be  that  he  has  already  commenced 
optrationa  in  these  waters." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  Do  not  leave 
me  alone  iu  this  great  dark  place,"  re- 
joined Waimata. 

Wb  throw  off  out  outer  robes.  I.  de- 
posited the  money-belt  in  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  eitinguished  the  torch. 
TJtter  darkness  fell  upon  ua,  for  the 
channel  of  entrance  to  the  cave  was  too 
long  to  admit  of  any  transmission  of 
light  through  the  water ;  and  the  land- 
ward entrance  that  connected  with  the 
central  water  was  jet  longer — too  long 
for  the  swiftest  divor  to  risk  his  life  in 
attempting  its  passage. 
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Tlunging  together  ^to  the  water,  \re 
found  that  the  tide  had  already  turned, 
and  was  accelerating  our  way.  Wo 
made  the  dive  without  bmlse  or  acci- 
dent, and  as  I  should  judge  by  the  nwt- 
du  urn  of  breath  left  me  when  weemerged 
into  the  open  aea,  we  occupied  about  a 
minute  in  our  transit.  I  may  record 
here,  by  the  way,  that  the  popular  Bto- 
ries  respecting  feats  of  diving  are  quite 
as  exaggerated  as  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  speed  of  the  whaleboat,  or  the 
myths  that  describe  the  cJ[pIoil3  of 
Kentucky  riflemen.  Few  divers  romaia 
more  tlian a* minute  under  water;  hard' 
ly  any  can  exceed  two  minotea. 

Emerging  from  the  water  at  nearly 
the  same  instant,  we  looked  toward  the 
landing  where  we  hod  leK  Orion  with 
the  two  caaoea  and  the  cocoanuts. 

The  cocoanuts  were  still  there,  piled 
upon  the  beach ;  hut  Orion,  and  the 
canoea  were  gone. 

As  suddenly  as  my  stiange  visitor  had 
appeared,  so  suddenly  had  he  vanished  I 
My  army  and  my  navy  had  retained  or- 
ganization from  dawning  until  noon  of 
a  single  day. 

But  the  loss  of  my  canoes  and  of  my 
retainer  was  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
our  secret.  Wherever  Orion  might  go, 
he  would  pretty  surely  betray  ua.  The 
sense  of  obligation  in  a  aavage  seldom 
endures  beyond  a  night,  or  passes  over 
tho  limit  of  s])eaking-distBnce. 

"Whether  in  malice  or  in  thoughtleag- 
ness,  Orion  would  conftnunicate  his 
knowledge  of  us  to  the  first  people  he 
might  meet.  Happ'ly  for  ue,  he  did 
not  know  our  names,  or  tho  island  from 
which  we  came,  not  having  ventured  to 
question  ua  on  account  of  our  superior 

Waimata  and  I  landed  at  once,  and 
made  our  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
that  formed  the  roof  of  our  cave.  Far 
in  the  distance  wo  bow  tho  receding 
white  sail  of  a  canoe.  Other  eyes  would 
havo  hardly  noticed  it ;  but  Waimata 
instantly  recognized  the  peculiar  cut  of 
the  sail  that  she  had  seen  approaching 
early  iu  the  morning.  It  was  Orion's 
canoe ;  and  we  both  could  see  the  out- 
liaca  of  our  ovra  smaller  craft  in  taw. 
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The  coDTOT  WAS   holding  a   stimiglit 
course  for  Lakemba ! 

The  poor  girVi  firozess  was  shaken 
at  this  sight.  Her  loTcly  eyea  "were 
liquid  with  tear?.  The  desertion  of 
Orion  meant,  to  her,  betrajal.  difoovery, 
capture,  and  death.  Placed  alone  upon 
the  iilacd,  aod  unatile  to  escape,  we 
should  fall  an  easy  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  construct  a 
canoe ;  nor  could  we  hope  to  escape  by 
means  of  any  such  chance  as  had  fayor- 
ed  our  flight  hitherward.  But  might  . 
we  not  defend  ourselves  in  the  Sea- 
Care  ? 

After  a  little  reflection,  the  followiug 
plan  shaped  itself  in  my  mind.  I  de- 
termined to  barricade  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  cave. 

With  the  ample  cordage  that  I  found 
in  the  stores  of  the  cave  I  formed  a  net- 
work across  the  channel,  so  constructed 
that  when  tightened  it  would  keep 
under  water  the  head  of  any  diver  who 
should  attempt  to  force  an  entrance. 
Retreat,  of  course,  would  be  impossible 
to  an  enemy.  I  laid  heavy  stones  upon 
a  ledge  of  rock  immediately  over  this 
net,  so  that  I  could  easily  roll  them 
down  upon  the  head  of  any  who  might 
endeavor  to  break  through  the  net.  By 
night  I  had  formed  a  barrier  that  seem- 
ed impenetrable,  and  yet  one  that  I 
could  remove  in  a  moment  by  unlash- 
ing  the  uppermost  rope  from  the  crag 
to  which  I  secured  it. 

With  the  'second  ebb  of  the  tide, 
Waimata  and  I  left  the  cave,  preferring 
to  watch  from  the  island  the  possible 
approach  of  an  enemy.  We  floated  an 
enormous  number  of  cocoanuts  and 
bread-fruit,  so  that  they  would  go  in 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  higher 
ground,  where  we  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing night.  We  slept  in  the  summit  of 
the  same  palm-tree  that  Waimata  had 
occupied ;  or  rather,  Waimata  slept ; 
for,  except  the  hour  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  I  kept  watch  through  the  night. 

At  day-break  it  was  my  turn  to  see  a 
sight — a  whole  fleet  of  sails  that  held 
their  course  from  Lakcmba  toward  our 
island  I 


These  sails  were  cut  after  the  p**^!!"* 
la^on  of  the  priests*  csnoes. 

I  wakened  Waimata       She   looked 
upon  the  prows  that  sped  swiftlj  to 
ward  us;  we  could  already    see  that 
they  were  filled  with  warriors. 

-  Alvha^  Tali,"  she  cried,  *•  it  is  ox7 
last  hour !  ^ 

A  fleet  of  war-canoes  in  t^ro  lines  was 
sweeping  down  rapidly  apon    the  £a- 
chanted  Island.     Waimata   and  I  ait 
speechless  in  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  contemplated  the  wished  enemy 
that  sped  toward  us  like  gigantic  in- 
sects— moths  of  the  tropics — ^bome  in 
upon  the  streaming  current  of  the  trade- 
wind.    It  seemed  to  us  like  the  descent 
of  a  cloud  of  dragons.      Alreadj  we 
could  see  the  dark  figures  of  the  war- 
riors in  the  foremost  canoe.     The  line 
reached  up  obliquely  from  the  east,  and 
would  touch  the  beach  at  a  point  be- 
tween us  and  our  submarine  cave  of 
refuge.    We  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  yet 
we  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing  at  the 
swift  and  silent  approach  of  the  whiter 
winged  foe. 

Suddenly  a  puff  of  white  smoke  leap- 
ed from  the  leading  canoe,  and  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  seconds  the 
sound  of  a  musket  broke  sharply  upon 
our  ears.  I  knew  the  signal  welL  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  suspended  taboo; 
and  it  meant  that  the  war-canoes  would 
land  at  once  upon  the  island.  It  was 
clear  that  we  had  been  betrayed  ;  that 
the  mournings  over  our  loss  had  giren 
place  to  armed  pursuit ;  that  in  a  few 
moments  our  little  Island  of  the  Grods, 
that  since  the  earliest  traditions  of  this 
people  had  been  consecrated  to  loneli- 
ness and  to  poetic  superstition,  would 
be  trampled  upon  by  a  horde  of  infuri- 
ated and  howling  savages,  and  that  the 
most  cruel  fate  awaited  Waimata  and 
myself. 

"  Fly  !  Waimata  I  Another  moment, 
and  they  will  land  before  we  can  con- 
ceal ourselves ! " 

And  I  urged  her  so  briskly  to  descend 
that  I  nearly  dislodged  her  hold  upon 
the  branches  of  the  palm.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  wo  had  slid  down  the 
cylindrical  trunk  and  were    standing 
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upon  the  sandy  soil  below.  The  sails 
of  the  approaching  canoes  gleamed 
brightly  through  the  green  spears  of 
the  serried  pandanus-thicket. 

"We  ran  rapidly  along  under  cover  of 
the  trees  toward  the  8ea-Cave,  hoping 
to  reach  it  unobserved.  But  the  quick 
eyes  of  the  pursuers  caught  a  glimpse 
of  our  figures  as  we  passed  an  open 
space.  We  must  have  seemed  like  the 
pair  that  fled  from  Paradise ;  and  our 
avenging  angel  was  the  warrior  that 
sent  a  shot  after  us  into  the  thicket.  It 
cut  a  ripe  and  rosy  ohia  from  a  bough 
above  us;  and  the  fruit  fell  at  Wai- 
mata's  feet.  She  picked  it  up  as  we 
ran,  and  hurled  it  defiantly  at  the  near- 
est canoe,  exclaiming, 

"  So  I  cast  away  Prince  Kanuha  and 
his  suit  forever." 

In  another  moment  we  had  reached 
the  hillock  which  formed  the  roof  of 
our  secret  cave.  Our  feet  splashed  in 
the  warm  sea- water ;  it  flew  in  spark- 
ling drops  into  our  faces ;  it  deepened 
to  our  breasts ;  the  canoes,  now  close  at 
hand,  were  for  an  instant  concealed  by 
the  slope  of  the  sandy  promontory ;  but 
just  as  we  dived,  the  foremost  canoe  re- 
appeared, and  in  it  I  saw  the  figure  of 
Waimata's  father.  His  features,  natu- 
,  rally  noble,  were  distorted  with  excite- 
ment and  passion;  and  he  cried  out, 
seeing  that  we  were  about  to  dive, 

"  Return,  te-i-ti  ko-ro-he  !  (wicked  chil- 
dren) ;  or  you  shall  be  given  to  the 
Borers  I " 

And  there  I  saw,  seated  upon  the  fore- 
most platform  of  the  canoe,  seven  of  the 
ulini  who  had  assisted  in  preparing  the 
cannibal  banquet  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
One  of  them  I  remembered  particularly 
well ;  it  was  the  gigantic  "  earth-worm  " 
who  had  detained  me  to  witness  the 
boiling  of  the  skull  upon  my  leaving 


that  spectacle ;  and  his  heavy  necklace 
of  shark^B  teeth  rattled  audibly  as  then. 
He  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  primed  and 
cocked  the  fiint-lock  musket,  the  spoil 
of  some  plundered  party  of  sailors,  and 
took  aim  to  fire  at  us  a  third  time. 

But  before  he  could  draw  the  trigger 
Waimata  and  I,  having  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  dove  quickly.  I  had 
not  a  second  to  spare ;  for  my  heels 
were  but  just  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
sea  when  I  heard  the  report  of  the  gun, 
strangely  diluted  in  intensity  by  its 
passage  through  the  water;  and  in- 
stantly the  sensation  of  a  smart  blow 
upon  my  left  thigh.  I  knew  that  the 
ball  had  not  struck  me,  but,  ricochet- 
ting  from  the  surface,  had  forced  down 
a  column  of  water  upon  me  with  sufli- 
cient  force  to  produce  a  severe  bruise. 
Sportsmen  are  familiar  with  this  method 
of  killing  fish. 

"  It  is  lucky  that  I  am  not  an  anaug- 
hu  "  (bonita,  or  albicore),  meditated  I, 
at 'the  depth  of  two  fathoms ;  "  or  that 
shot  would  have  made  me  show  a  white 
fin." 

We  had  dived,  however,  too  soon  to 
enter  immediately  into  the  entrance  of 
the  cave ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  feel 
our  way  for  several  yards  along  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  cliff  before  finding 
our  way  to  the  place  of  safety.  It  was 
a  dreadful  thought,  how  easily  the  mis- 
hap of  a  moment,  an  accidental  blow 
against  the  jagged  lava,  the  entangle- 
ment of  a  weed,  might  detain  us  under 
water  a  minute  too  long  for  life.  We 
met,  however,  no  mishap ;  but  we  were 
quite  exhausted  when  we  emerged  from 
the  water  within  the  cave,  and  found 
ourselves  in  our  submarine  fortalice. 
We  were  safe  from  pursuit ;  no  enemy 
could  reach  us ;  and  here,  undisturbed, 
we  indulged  the  dream  of  Love  in  Fiji. 
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WBAT  CAVB  Of  TAVf*  W0OX3r«. 

Ofteneb  than  we  think,  even  while 
a  man  sincerely  Iotcs  a  woman,  if  he 
finds  himself  bound  to  her  by  an  irreyo- 
cable  TOW,  it  chafes  him  like  a  fetter, 
and  he  instinctiyely  begins  to  lament 
his  lost  liberty — at  first,  perhaps,  almost 
uncoDSciously,  and  only  while  he  finds 
himself  restrained  and  held  back  by  a 
moral  obligation  from  some  old  pastime 
or  pleasure,  in  which,  until  now,  he  has 
always  felt  perfect  freedom  to  indulge. 
For  Paul  Mallane  to  come  to  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
right  to  flirt  with  every  woman  who 
would  flirt  with  him,  was,  indeed,  a 
new  sensation.  To  do  him  justice, 
through  the  entire  winter  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  so.  He  had  never  been  so 
thoroughly  and  honorably  busy  as  he 
was  now.  His  graduation  from  the 
law-school  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  just 
about  entering  a  law-firm,  which  oflTered 
him  the  opportunity  of  complete  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  He  was  going 
to  pay  his  debts.  He  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
loved.  He  was  going  to  make  his  own 
home  without  any  body^s  assistance. 
He  had  never  felt  himself  to  be  so 
much  of  a  man,  and  he  never  had  been 
so  much  of  a  man  before.  He  hung 
Eirene's  picture  over  the  table  "^here 
he  sat  at  work,  and,  when  he  felt  any 
of  his  old  lawless  impulses  stirring  him, 
any  temptation  from  within  or  without, 
he  looked  at  tbat  face,  and  they  all 
died.  September,  that  divine  Septem- 
ber of  pure  love,  came  back ;  he  breathed 
again  in  her  presence ;  he  saw  the  look 
in  her  eyes,  ho  felt  the  touch  of  her 
hand ;  he  was  with  her  once  more ; 
and,  being  with  her  and  loving  her  as 
he  did,  ho  resolutely  turned  from  the 
world  of  pleasure  in  which  he  had  so 


long  lived,  sat  down,  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  He  took  an  immense  amoont 
of  credit  to  himself  for  all  this.  Just 
now,  nobody  admired  Paul  so  much  as 
Paul  admired  himself.  He  felt  sure 
that  he  was  making  tremendous  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  his  love,  and  felt 
proud  of  himself  beyond  expression  to 
think  that  he,  Paul  Mallane,  was  able 
to  do  it.  In  writing  to  Eirene,  he  took 
pains  to  impress  faithfully  upon  her 
mind  the  great  sacrifice  that  he  made 
and  the  untold  temptation  which  he  re- 
sisted for  her  sake.  He  thought  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  his  love^ 
the  more  she  realized  the  innumerable 
benefits  which  he  relinquished  on  its 
behalf.  Eirene,  in  the  crowded  shop 
and  in  Seth  Goodlove^s  bare  little  cham- 
ber, did  marvel  more  and  more  that 
such  a  transcendent  gift  should  have 
come  to  her.  Every  letter  that  she  re- 
ceived from  Paul  made  it  seem  more 
wonderful  and  more  enchanting  tliat 
such  a  god  could  stoop  to  her  lowly 
estate,  to  love  herl  But  when,  at 
Christmas,  Paul  came  up  to  Busyville, 
and,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
his  mother  was  watching  him  from  the 
window,  knocked  deliberately  at  Seth 
€k>odlove*s  door,  and  spent  at  least  two 
hours  visiting  with  Eirene  in  the  best 
Gtoodlove  "  front  room,"  with  the  smoke 
perversely  blowing  out  of  the  **  dum- 
my" stove  till  it  nearly  extinguished 
their  four  eyes;  and  when,  with  the 
eyes  of  Busyville  fixed  upon  him,  he 
escorted  Eirene  to  church  in  open  day, 
PauPs  admiration  of  himself  reached 
its  climax.  There  might  be  more  awful 
tests  to  a  man^s  love,  but  they  were  un- 
known to  Paul  Mallane.  The  latter 
sight — ^that  of  Paul  Mallane  escorting 
a  shop-girl  to  church— drove  the  mind 
of  Busyville  wild.  The  maidens  of  the 
mansion-houses  regarded  it  as  a  per- 
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sonal  iignry,  if  not  an  inault.  The 
maidctis  oF  the  shops,  knowing  that  no 
mortal  power  could  induce  hioi  to  es- 
cort one  of  them,  regarded  it  aa  a  basB 
action  that  he  should  walk  to  churcb 
witli  Eirene  Vale.  "  That  was  the  rea- 
son, "waa  it,  that  she  never  went  with 
sbop-pt'oplo,  and  epeiit  her  time  studj- 
in'  I     She  intended  to  catch  the  bosa' 


-the  n 


s!" 


A  deep  distruat  of  Paul  Mallanc  per- 
Taded  the  Bu^jrille  mind,  It  had  con- 
t^mplatetl  and  pronoanccd  Mpoa  bis 
flirtations  since  he  was  a  boy  in  the 
Bosyvtlle  Academy.  Hitherto  it  had 
known  them  to  be  of  a  very  mistable, 
if  not  doubtful,  character;  and  it  natn- 
rally  pronounced  that  this  one,  of  all 
others,  could  come  to  no  good. 

Deep  was  Eirene's  distresa,  on  enter- 
ing the  factory  on  Monday  morning,  to 
meet  lifted  Bhoulders,  averted  eyes,  and 
Bcomful  glances,  f^om  those  with  whom 
she  had  always  been  usod  to  escbange 
daily  courtesies,  All  day  she  was  made 
the  sultject  of  myeterioUB  looks  and 
whisperings ;  the  air  was  fill!  of  dis- 
trust and  mystery ;  and  before  night, 
without  knowing  wherefore,  abe  felt 
that  she  was  being  treated  like  a  cul- 
prit. As  for  Tilda  Stade,  awful  was 
bcr  silence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
awful,  escept  the  silence  of  Tabitha 
Mollano ;  for,  the  moment  that  she  wit- 
nessed Paul  knock  at  Setli  GoodloTe'a 
door,  she  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  in 
silence  to  enecatc  a  strategic  movement, 
in  a  small  way,  worthy  of  Napoleon. 
In  that  moment  Aunt  Comfort's  legacy 
was  cuDBecrated  to  the  annihilaliou  of 
the  girl  across  the  street;  the  vegetable 
garden  was  aacriSced,  and  the  white 
house  painted  tea-green. 

If  Paul's  ardur  and  steadfastness  of 
devotion  suffered  any  diminution  after 
'  his  return  to  Boston,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
difference— and  he  felt  it — between  love- 
making  beside  a  lovely  river  on  a  soft 
September  day,  and  love-making  in  a 
email  room  filled  with  tbc  smell  of 
BO  up,  of  soap-suds,  and  of  smoke. 
There  was  a  charm  in  walking  with 
^reno  along  the  gnu^sy  road,  amid  the 


secluded  hills,  which  he  missed  walk- 
ing with  her  on  the  Busyville  street, 
with  all  Busyville  staring  at  him.  But 
Eirene  was  uo  less  Eireue  because  of 
the  Busyville  eje  and  a  smoky  "  dum- 
my." The  eucbantmcnt  of  that  last 
September  had  not  yet  faded  ao  far  but 
that  be  saw  it  and  felt  it,  even  Ibrough 
the  Ooodlove  smells  and  smoke,  lie 
looked  nt  EIreue's  picture,  and  wa& 
comforted. 

But  a  iittia  more  opposition  "would 
have  been  stimulattog.  He  had  been 
used  to  being  opposed,  and  then  doing 
as  bo  pleased.  It  had  a  depressing 
elTect  on  him  to  be  let  alone.  There 
was  nothing  that  bo  missed  more  Uinn 
the  opposition  of  his  mother. 

"  If  mother  would  only  go  on  as  she 
begun,  what  a  zest  it  would  give  a  fel- 
low to  take  hia  own  way  !  "  he  said. 

Then,  aa  Spring  came  on,  after  a 
really  hard  winter's  work,  he  began  to 
want  "  a  little  variety  " — a  little  of  the 
exhilaration  of  comradeship  that  he  used 
to  feel  when  he  and  his  chama  went  off 
for  a  ''  high  old  time."  If  they  bad 
only-  como  to  ask  him,  lie  would  not 
have  found  it  diiEcult  to  have  said  > 
"  No  "  on  every  necessary  occasion ; 
bnt  he  wanted  at  least  the  pleasure  of 
refusing.  It  piqued  him,  not  to  bo  in- 
vited. His  sell-admiration  was  no 
longer  a  sufficing  compensation  for 
self-denial,  much  less  for  neglect.  That 
was  indeed  a  new  state  of  affairs,  when 
Paul  Mallane  was  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten by  his  comrades.  The  truth  was, 
they  had  been  refused  ao  often  during 
the  winter,  that  they  bad  grown  tired 
of  coming. 

"  Let  him  alone,  boys,  for  a  while," 
said  Dick  Prcscott.  "  Just  leave  him 
to  love  and  to  law,  and,  if  he  finds 
hiniaelf  left  alone  to  support  one  by 
the  other,  be'U  be  glad  enough  to  for- 
sake both.  But  not  if  you  oppose  him. 
Oppose  him,  and  he'll  hang  to  both 
witb  a  death-grasp.  I  can  tell  you, 
Prince  Mallane  is  the  last  fellow  on. 
earth  to  submit  to  being  left  out.  Let 
liim  alone,  and  you'll  see  how  soon  hell 
get  tired  of  it." 

If  Dick  Prescott'a  words  had  been 
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false — if  Paul  could  have  gone  on  with 
the  same  perseverance  with  which  he 
began — ^he  and  Eirene  would  have  been 
married ;  they  would  have  "  lived  hap- 
py ever  afterwards,"  and  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 
,  Alas  for  love,  when  the  mind  begins 
to  assure  the  heart  that  it  is  unchanged 
— that  it  is  as  fresh,  as  fervent,  as  abso- 
lute, and  as  all-sufficing,  as  it  used  to 
be  I  This  very  assurance  is  bom  of  a 
doubt.  The  all-satisfying  love  can  nei- 
ther be  questioned  nor  assured;  it  is 
sufficient  unto  itself  and  unto  all  things. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  Paul's  fault  that 
his  mind  was  facile  and  mercurial. 

"  I  love  you,  little  girl,  just  the  same 
as  ever.  I  never  loved  you  better  than 
I  do  this  moment,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  picture.  "  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
life  with  you,  and,  when  you  are  my 
wife,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  feel  the 
want  of  any  other  company.  But  why 
should  I  make  a  martyr  of  myself  so 
long  before  %  " 

This  would  have  been  far  from  a  dan- 
gerous question  for  a  man  of  a  more 
equable  temperament  to  have  asked; 
but  when  Paul  put  it,  from  the  depths 
of  a  restless  mind,  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  that  the  very  law  of  his 
moods  was  in  extremes ;  that  the  bless- 
ed medium  of  consistency  was  some- 
thing that  he  rarely  touched,  and  never 
maintained. 

As,  in  the  winter,  he  had  secluded 
himself  from  healthy  companionship  in 
an  altogether  unnecessary  manner,  and 
13rided  himself  on  so  doing  to  a  very 
unreasonable  degree,  now,  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  reaction,  he  was  ready  to 
rush  to  an  opposlt'e  extreme,  and  justify 
himself  for  so  doing  in  an  equally  un- 
reasonable degree. 

He  was  in  just  this  state,  really  men- 
tally tired  with  new  and  hard  work, 
and  personally  tired  of  being  left  to 
himself,  and  anxious  for  the  fresh  ex- 
citement so  indispensable  to  such  a  tem- 
perament, when  his  mother  appeared  at 
Cambridge. 

To  this  moment,  in  the  utterly  new 
and  exquisite  consciousness  of  being 
loval  io  one  woman,  and  this  woman 


his  promised  wife,  Paul  had  given  Mia 
Isabella  Prescott  to  understand,  by  bia 
manner,  that  he  was  preoccupied; 
whether  with  law  or  with  love,  he  left 
for  her  to  decide ;  t>ut,  whatever  her 
decision,  that  it  was  perfectly  useless 
for  her  to  make  further  coquettish  ad- 
vances. His  cool  indifiference  piqued 
her  till  she  hated  him.  In  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room  she  indulged  in  aO 
sorts  of  feminine  rages  on  his  behalC 
She  stamped  her  feet  and  ^ound  her 
teeth,  and,  one  night,  after  a  party, 
frightened  Dick  nearly  out  of  his  witi 
by  taking  laudanum  enough  to  make 
her  sick,  and  by  declaring,  between  her 
spasms,  that  she  **  wanted  to  die — thai 
she  would  die;  or,  if  she  couldn% 
that  she  would  live  only  to  punish  him 
for  snubbing  her,  and  for  sitting  in  a 
comer  all  the  evening  with  that  M 
Helena  Maynard." 

After  Mrs.  Mallane^s  visit  to  Marlboro 
Hill,  Paul  drifted  slowly  and  insensibly 
back  towards  his  old  relations  with  the 
Prescotts.  If  their  visit  to  Busyville 
had  not  been  a  settled  thing,  it  would 
have  been  different ;  but,  this  antici- 
pated, it  was  a  perpetual  reminder,  and 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  communica- 
tion. Mrs.  Maliaue  was  continually 
sending  messages  to  Bella  by  Paul, 
which,  of  course,  involved  a  visit  to 
Marlboro.  Then,  Bella  had  as  many  to 
send  back ;  antl,  as  Paul  knew  it,  he 
would  often  ride  over  after  tea,  just  to 
mention  that  "  he  was  going  to  write," 
and  "had  she  any  word  to  send  to 
mother?"  Paul  understood  his  mo- 
ther's whole  game  perfectly.  He  could 
not  be  enlightened  as  to  what  the  meta> 
morphosed  house  and  the  Prescott  visit 
both  meant.  There  was  a  keen  excite- 
ment in  it.  It  was  like  a  play  at  the 
theatre;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  play, 
Paul  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  being 
the  hero,  with  the  power  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion  to  suit  his  own  pleasure. 

Under  these  circumstances^  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  went  oftener  and  stayed 
later  and  later  at  Marlboro  Hill.  Why 
was  it  that,  when  he  returned  to  his 
room  late  at  night,  the  soft  eyes  look- 
ing down    upon  him    from    the  wall 
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Beenied  to  be  full  of  tears )  Why  was 
it  tbnt  he  began  to  justity  himself  to 
that  gentle  face  I — to  declare  to  it  thut 
he  lorcd  it  the  same  as  ever,  and  loved 
it  alone!— that,  in  bis  heart,  nil  Lo 
wanted  was  the  power  to  flee  with  it  to 
the  end  of  the  eruth  ?  Nobody  had 
accoaed  him  of  other  desires  or  inten- 
tions, yet  it  seemed  to  reproach  him 
more  and  more,  until  ha  felt  sometimes 
that  he  must  turn  and  ran  from  it.  Ho 
was  cnnseious  that  a  spell  was  cast 
around  him.  Now  that  he  knew  what 
love  was,  Ue  knew  that  it  was  not  love  j 
jet  it  was  no  less  a  spell.  There  waa 
faEcination  in  the  fact  that  Isabella 
Prcscott  had  fallen  in  love  witli  him, 
■'  Poor  girl,  I  pity  her ! "  ho  said  to 
himaclf,  "  80  young,  with  so  much  to 
live  for,  with  sach  opportunities  for 
choice  in  marriage,  to  think  that  she 
should  turn  from  all,  to  really  care  for 
me  1  Dear  little  Belle !  I  did  not  think 
her  capable  of  earing  so  much  for  any 
one.  She  never  allowed  any  signs  of  it 
before ;  and  if  she  should  never  see  any 
one  else  that  she  could  love  so  well,  if 
she  should  never  marry  on  my  account, 
I  ahould  tee!  as  if  I  had  been  the  cauae 
of  destroying  her  happiness.  Well,  Dl 
make  all  the  amends  to  her  that  I  can." 

He  was  so  assiduous  in  making 
amends,  and  withal  felt  so  many  aelf- 
reproaches  for  being  quite  bo  ardent  in 
this  direction,  that  at  last  he  came  to 
ghincc  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  with 
an  attempt  at  reproach.  ''  If  I  had  not 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  loved 
jou,"'  ho  said,  "  I  might  have  married 
naturally  and  happily  in  my  own  siihere. 
If  it  were  not  for  you,  poor  Belle  would 
not  now  be  so  miserable ;  for,  if  I  did 
not  love  you  (and  I  do),  I  could  care 
considerably  for  her ;  she  is  certainly 
attractive." 

At  this  distance  from  Eircne,  it  made 
him  feel  more  comfortable,  some  way, 
to  think  that  she  had  marred  Bella's  life, 
and,  however  unwittingly,  was  the  cause 
oE  her  nnbappiness.  As  that  waa  the 
case,  iind  ho  loved  Eirene  and  did  not 
love  Bella,  he  could  and  should  be  all 
the  more  tenderly  kind  to  her,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  affection  which  she 


lavished  upon  him.  The  supreme  Sep- 
tember of  love  faded  to  a  drvam. 
The  summer  of  Marlboro  was  an  al- 
luring reality.  The  stars  above  its 
park,  the  moonlight  on  its  lake,  its 
cool,  luxurious  hall?,  and  their  droop- 
ing mistress,  pallid  and  lovely  in  tlie 
moonlight,  were  all  of  the  present,  and, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  present,  en- 
chained his  imagination  and  his  senses. 

Potent,  also,  was  the  force  of  con- 
trast. Hillside — poor,  shabby  Hillside, 
with  its  unfortunate  inmates — how  did 
it  look,  compared  with  Marlboro  Hill  ? 

■"  Beautiful  June  1  Was  there  ever 
such  a  June  !  "  said  Eirene.  BusyviUe 
emerged  Hum  the  cold  rains  of  a  Mas- 
sachusctta  May  a  transfigured  Bosy- 
ville.  The  great  elms  stretched  their 
wide  arras  and  covered  with  greeneiy 
th«  staring  sharpness  and  whitenesa  of 
ita  houses ;  they  wove  cool  roofa  of 
shadow  above  the  village-streets ;  they 
joJaed  the  willows  in  the  meadow 
along  the  river's  side,  and  made  a  per- 
fect embowered  arcade  of  Lover's  Walk. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  Lover's 
Walk.  This  of  Buayville  was  the  only 
perfect  thing  in  it.  In  this  gosfdping 
town,  strange  to  soy,  it  was  without  re- 
proach ;  probably  becanse  the  village- 
folk  were  too  prosaic  to  peopk-  it  with 
ghosts  and  tragedies.  It  was  a  deco- 
rous and  friendly  Lover's  Walk,  which 
divided  its  delicious  shade  with  the 
young  academicians  who  walked  there 
studying  their  lessons,  with  youths  and 
maidens  who  walked  there  whisjwring 
love,  and  with  bands  of  shouting  chil- 
dren who  nished  through  it,  "  going  a- 
bertying"  the  neorest  way.  Tot,  what 
stories  it  might  have  told,  this  little 
grass-bordered  path,  running  in  and  out 
among  the  elms  and  willows,  be^nning 
with  a  viilage-Gtreet,  and  ending  where 
the  river  ran  dark  and  deep  and  alone  ! 

It  nui9t  be  confessed  that,  in  this 
month  of  June,  Eirene  neglected  the 
study  of  French.  It  is  true,  she  took 
her  "  Corinne "  with  her,  and,  as  she 
wandered  on,  always  attempted  to 
translate  it.  But,  with  her,  knowledge 
has  ceased  to  be  the  supreme  power; 
and  as  to  the  story,  what  was  the  ro- 
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ia  the  book  eoopared  wish  the    IteTs 


o#  thai  marTeOoi&i  k^ 
tcr  }    Wluc  were  Oswmld  and  Lner,  or 
the  ifiComfMnUe  Corimie,  widle  Fud 
liT'id.  asd  lored  Iier,  and  wrote  bcr  Ic6- 
ten.  md  waa  coming  m  Aoguat !    Sot 
moch.     ghff  alwajv  began  her  walk 
stiLdjizg ;  §be  ahrajs  ended  u  leading 
for  the  hnndrcdrh  dme,  Terj  likelj, 
that    letter.      What  a  letto*   is  was! 
Wricsen  anew  erery  daj,  its  bordezi 
nerer  changed.    It  was  ardent,  jtatmion- 
ate.  and  tender,  with  the  ardor,  pa*- 
sioo.  and  tecderseaa  of  a  jovng  man*i 
lifst,  absorbing  love.    It  had  but  one 
object — that,  to  make  her  realiae  how 
infinitely  dear  to  him  she  waa.     He 
described   the    life   of  the    cxtj — the 
drawing-rooms  of  Beaooo-street  and  of 
Xariboro  EGIi — the  gaj  beauties  who 
aoemhfled  there — till  thej  all  appeared 
in  panorama  beC>re  her  eyes;   bat  it 
was  only  that  Le  might  declare,  ^  Amid 
them  all,  I  think  only  cf  yon.    Erery- 
where  I  am  alone,  becaose  yoa  are  not 
hereT    With  this  letter  in  her  pocket, 
its  words  graven  in  her  heart,  Eirece 
wonli  return  to  the  little  chamber,  and 
she  no  longer  Siw  that  it  was  low,  or 
dostj,  cr  Lot.    She  no  longer  spent  her 
even:sg3  htrre.  as  she  luid  done  last 
scmnier.     She  knew  nothing  of   the 
path   by  tlie  rirer-si«ie  then.     It  was 
Pad  who  had  told  her  of  it  as  a  pleas- 
ant retreat — one  of  his  own  from  boT- 
hoo-L     Of  coxirse,  he  did  not  think  it 
necesi^Lry  to  add,  thiit  he  had  carried 
on  more  fiirtations  in  this  path,  told 
more  pretty  f^ii^ehoods  in  it,  than  any 
other  Tonng  man  in  Bcsyrille.    It  was 
Tery  soothing  to  ELrene  to  take  refagc 
undrrr  tLe  aofiiy-mnrmnring  trees  from 
TiId:L    Staple's    reproring     face ;     for, 
thojgh  sLe  left  Elrene  alone  in  speech, 
with  many  a  glance  and  groan  she  said, 
•-Tou    are    lost — hr.peiesily,    eternally 
lost."     This  was  not  a  Terr  enlireninz 
skssuraace  to  Lare  d:ing  perpetually  in 
one*   fice.      Thus,  what  wonder  thit 
Eirene.  he-iie  the  rirer.  took  refcge  in 
''  Corlnr.e  *'  iijid  her  !e:ter  i     Since  he 
had  extin^uUh^^a    her  at    the   Camp- 
-le-iiiag,   Tilda  had  nerer  mentioned 


andh^inxo 


reach  occ  dij, 
opened  is  and 
Paul's,  and  read 
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IS  fruaa.  hc^nxaagr 


h^  the  procoB,  she  cxdainedl  -Itiiit 
for  her  good.  Unles  I  kiiow  hs  #rt^<^ 
case^  how  can  I  befioeid  hs  hi  the 


end  i  1  shall  never  t^l  sow  bc-dx  vte 
I  know.  It's  the  same  ^  if  h  woe 
buried.  Marryher!  Hoia!  Ithmkl 
see  him!"'  Thea  TH-Ja  knceied  do^x 
and  fcrrcntly  prayed  the  Lor»l  to  Sx- 
gire  ber  if  she  had  erred  ia  reading  tbe 
letter,  for  He  knew  tha£  she  did  i  fix 
Eirene's  good ! 

In  absence  thoe  i»  !»  b«Lrometerrf 
lore  like  a  letter:  it  ineritablT  beaa 
within  it  something  of  the  tnusjcacto 
atmosphere  of  its  writer— oce  s;ire  n 
be  felt  by  the  heart  to  wLoza  i:  is  ad- 
dressed,  although  it  may  not  be  cndff- 
stood. 

Joly  came,  and  Eirene  bejan  to  wen- 
der  why  she  felt  as  if  she  ^mc5t  ^crs 
into  tears  when  she  had  fini^he^i  read- 
ing one  of  Paul's  lettersL  T1i-?t  w-ete 
stUl  full  of  protestadons  of  lore,  b^ 
these  were  no  longer  coupled  'wi:h 
bright  prospects  of"  the  fvintre.  la- 
stead,  there  were  constant  ^usiocs  to 
their  mifortonate  destinr. 

Two  months  before,  how  bri^h:  asd 
brave  these  letters  had  been  !     la  iheza 
Paul  had  declared  himself  strong  enough 
to  conquer  any  fate  for  her  dear  sake ; 
but  now,  Eirene  was  filled  with  a  TasuJ 
apprehension,  without  knowing  where- 
fore.   Then  her  loring  heart  travelled 
back  to  the  last  September,  and  tried 
to  assure  her  that  August,  the  dear  Au- 
g7:<t  so  near  at  hand,  would  set  ererr 
thing  right,  and  bring  back  once  more 
the  enchantment  of  life.     Yet,  in  spite 
of  youth  and  hope  and  love,  her  heart 
misgave  her  sometimes,  when  she  looked 
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'■I  wish  it  were  all  diffureut,  dar- 
ling," said  Paal ;  antl  ns  lie  looked  into 
the  beseeching  eyes  upturned  to  bia 
face,  that  moment  he  did. 

AaguBt  had  come.  Paul  had  onlj 
reached  BusjvlUo  that  moniiiig.  It 
was  evctiiag,  and  he  and  Eirene  were 
in  LoTer'a  Walk.  He  had  juat  told 
her  of  the  expected  visit  of  hU  friends, 
who  -ivere  to  arrive  the  next  day.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

"  I  bad  Qotlusg  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
motlicr's  work.  She  came  to  Boston 
and  invited  them.  In  one  way  and  an- 
other I  am  under  obligations  to  the 
Prejcotts,  especially  for  their  hospital- 
ity. 1  visited  at  Marlboro  Hill  before 
I  ever  saw  you.  80,  when  mother  gave 
her  invitation,  and  they  accepted  it,  I 
could  do  nothing  but  second  it ;  and 
now  1  cannot  do  less  than  make  their 
visit  agreeable  iu  every  way  in  my 
power.  It  is  an  actual  debt  that  I  owe 
them,  Eirene." 

"  Tea,"  Baid  Eirene,  "  I  see  how  it  is. 
I  would  not  have  you  do  otherwise,  if 
I  could.  I  am  wrong,  I  know,  to  feel 
at  all  disappointed.  I  mean — ^I  think — 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  go  about 
with  tliem  a  great  deal,  if  we  could 
visit  a  little  together — only  a  little — as 
wo  did  last  September.  Then  I  shouldn't 
get  lonesome." 

"  But  that  would  be  impossible,  if 
they  were  not  coming  at  all,  child ; " 
and  Paul's  voice  grew  hard,  and  uncon- 
Bciously  chilled  licr.  "  We  were  at 
Hilltop,  then.  I  was  trouting  in  Arca- 
dia when  I  told  you  those  beautiful 
stories.  God  knows,  I  wish  they  were 
all  true  to-day.  But  we  are  in  Busy- 
ville  now.  I  can't  meet  you  here  often, 
without  setting  a  hundred  scandalous 
tongues  wagging.     Tou  see " 

Paul  was  going  to  say,  "  You  see, 
they  always  did  aay  such  things  if  they 
B.1W  ma  with  shop-penple ;"  and  he 
might  have  added,  "  with  good  canse ; " 
but  be  said,  "  Tou  see,  for  aome  reason 
of  their  own,  the  people  hero  expect 
that  I  will  marry  elsewhere.    Thus,  if 


they  see  me  waiting  upon  any  youug 
lady  in  town,  they  always  declare  1  do 
it  with  some  nefiirions  design.  You 
are  to  be  my  wife,  I  love  you,  yet  at 
present  I  cannot  protect  you;  that  is 
reason  enough  why  I  should  not  bring 
one  shadow  of  reproach  upon  you,  my 
darling.  If  I  walked  with  you  here, 
while  my  mother  refused  to  invite  you 
to  lior  house,  you  see  how  people  would 
talk " 

Eirene  grew  pale.  She  was  trying  to 
accept  It,  to  understand  it — this  bard 
fact,  striking  into  the  face  of  her  dreitm. 
All  she  had  actually  known  of  Paul's 
society  had  been  by  the  peaceful  river 
and  in  the  sheltered  room  at  hoiuc ; 
she  had  not  realized  before  that  ehe 
could  not  enjoy  something  of  the  enmo 
Intercourse  here.  The  demon  of  "  peo- 
ple's talk  "  had  never  risen  before  her 
miud ;  but,  now  that  Paul  spoke  of  it, 
she  remembered  the  gossip  which  she 
herself  often  heard  in  the  shop,  nod 
knew  that  what  ho  said  was  true.  It 
WBB  not  to  be  ;  perhaps  she  could  not 
see  him  at  all ;  but  that  be  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  hla  own  mother,  was  hard. 
Then  she  remembered  how  he  had 
thought  that  in  one  year  it  would  all  bo 
different ;  that  now  was  the  time  when 
ho  had  promised  to  acknowledge  her 
before  the  world  as  his  affianced  wife. 
Perhaps  he  read  the  thought  on  her 
wb  ite  and  silent  face ;  for  he  said, 

"I  believed  that  by  this  time  I  could 
have  acknowledged  our  relation  to 
every  body ;  but  circumstances  have 
bean  too  strong  for  me.  I  am  not  yet 
Independent.  Until  I  am,  we  must 
wait,  my  darling.  It  won't  be  long. 
When  I  am  fairly  established,  then  it 
will  all  come  true,  the  lovely  life  that  I 
planned  lost  summer." 

All  the  light  came  back  into  her  eyca 
the  life  of  the  last 


"  I  could  wait  forever,"  she  said,  "  for 
ease  and  fortune.  The  luxury  you  told 
about,  Paul,  don't  seem  to  belong  to 
me.  I  was  happy  while  you  were  away. 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  ;  but  to  see 
yoa  every  day,  and  yet  to  be  scarcely 
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able  to  speak  with  yon — to  see  yon  all 
the  time  with  others,  while  I  long  for 
your  society  eo  much,  will  make  me  so 
lonely,  Paul,  Fra  afraid  I  sha'n't  know 
how  to  bear  it  at  first ;  bat  I  will  try. 
Maybe  it  will  not  be  so  hard  by-and-by. 
Only  now  I  am  so  disappointed.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  so  happy. 
It*s  so  di&rent  from  i»hat  I  expected." 

'*  Yet  it  is  not  so  different  from  any 
thing  that  you  might  haye  expected,  if 
you  had  taken  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,"  said  Paul,  in  his  most 
practical  yoice,  which  sounded  all  the 
harder  because  he  himself  felt  annoyed 
by  tbese  yery  circumstances,  and  was 
really  distressed  by  the  pain  yisible  on 
the  loyely  face  before  him.  Of  course, 
in  his  irritation  he  forgot  altogether 
that  in  eyery  letter  that  he  had  written 
her  be  had  giycn  her  reason  to  expect 
eyery  thing  to  be  different  in  this  yisit 
from  the  present  reality.  6he  had  neyer 
before  heard  this  tone  in  his  yoice, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her.  How  full 
of  supplication  and  tenderness  it  had 
always  been ! 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  beloycd  hand 
had  struck  her  a  blow.  The  swift  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes;  with  silent  force  of 
will  she  held  them  back,  and  a  quiver 
in  her  voice  alone  betrayed  her  emotion, 
as  she  spoke : 

"I  have  expected  too  much — more 
than  it  is  in  your  power  to  grant  me. 
It  13  because  I  love  you." 

*•  You  haven't  expected  more  than  I 
want  to  give  you,  nor  one  tenth  of 
what  you  deserve,"  said  Paul,  passion- 
ately and  penitently,  feeling  again  the 
old  impulse  to  snatch  her  in  his  arms 
and  carry  her  off,  away  from  all  the 
world ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
away  from  the  world  could  he  be  abso- 
lutely true  to  her  and  worthy  of  her. 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  my  cursed  life,  my 

cursed "  position,  he  was  going  to 

say  ;  but  in  an  instant  he  felt  ashamed 
to  mention  it.  "  If  I  was  not  tangled 
on  every  side,  darling,  it  would  be  so 
different.  But  Til  tell  you  every  thing. 
I  know  you  would  forgive  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  did.  I  am  in  debt.  Before 
I  knew  you,  I  spent  more  than  my  al- 


lowance. I  associated  with  rich  yonng 
men.  who  gave  suppers,  made  bets,  and 
wasted  their  money ;  I  did  the  same. 
Now.  darling,  Fm  reaping  the  conse- 
quencesL  I  can't  marry  till  I  get  out 
of  debt.  The  very  day  that  I  do,  I  can 
begin  life  anew,  and  with  yott  Yon 
will  wait  for  me,  won*t  yon,  precious ! 
No  matter  what  you  see,  no  matter  how 
hard  things  may  seem,  you  will  believe 
in  me  and  love  me,  won*t  yon  f  " 

^  I  will."  And  never  had  the  woman- 
gaze  been  so  tender  and  trusting  and 
entire,  as  it  was  while  the  girl  uttered 
these  words  and  hK)ked  into  his  face. 

The  influence  of  her  spirit  on  his  was 
to  call  forth  every  generous  impulse 
latent  in  it.  Paul  Mallane  never  owned 
his  shortcomings  to  any  body  else ;  but 
it  really  was  a  delight  to  him  to  con- 
fess his  sins  to  her.  It  made  him  think 
better  of  himself  while  he  was  doing 
it ;  and,  while  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
he  felt  capable  of  the  noblest  actions, 
and  actually  meant  and  believed  that 
he  would  do  every  thing  that  he  prom- 
ised her.  "  I  don't  deserve  such  devo- 
tion, you  lovely  one ! "  he  exclaimed, 
as  all  the  mean  thoughts  and  regrets  of 
tbe  last  month  rushed  into  his  mind. 
"  I  wonder  that  you  do,  that  you  can, 
love  me,  when  I  think  of  myself  as  I 
really  am.  But  I  love  you.  No  matter 
what  happens,  believe  this,  that  I  love 
you  as  I  never  loved  before,  as  I  shall 
never  love  again  ;  that  you  are  the  only 
woman  I  ever  saw  whom  I  wished  to 
be  my  wife.  Promise  me  you  will  be- 
lieve this."  And,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  Paul  snatched  her  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  her 
mouth,  with  something  like  the  pre- 
science of  despair  running  through 
each,  that,  as  it  was  the  first  time,  so  it 
would  be  the  last ;  and  as  tbe  thought 
struck  his  heart,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  never  unclose  his  arms  and  let 
her  go. 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
walk,  where  the  river  bent  and  ran  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  willows,  which 
hung  down  to  the  water.  It  ran  swifk 
and  dark  and  wide  here  towards  the 
dam,  a  little  f\irther  on.    Its  rush,  and 
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»  cry  of  the  wliippoonvill  bigU  over- 
head, gave  a  weird  quslilj  to  the  mo- 
tdent,  tlie  dim  moment  of  a  midsummer 
twilight.  PbqI  held  the  face  that  ho 
loved  up  in  the  soft  light.  One  linger- 
ing gazp,  one  kisi  more,  long  and  silent, 
tlien,  without  a  word,  he  took  her  hand 
in  hi!,  and  the;  walked  buck.  When 
the;  came  out  into  the  Tillage  the  atara 
were  sblning  above  the  great  elms,  and 
liundrcda  of  couples  were  saunterin);  to 
and  fto  under  their  ehadonrs.  The  tow- 
ering form  of  Paul  Hallatie  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Many  recognized  bim, 
and  a  few  the  girl  in  white  by  his  udc. 

It  wna  told  in  more  than  one  shop, 
the  next  day,  that  "  Paul  Malianc  had 
been  out  walking  with  that  Vale  girl 
again,  and  it  was  plain  enough  to  ace 
that  it  was  for  no  good." 

The  next  evening,  just  m  the  last  sun- 
layg  were  brightening  the  beautiful  gar- 
don  acroEB  the  street,  Eircne  sat  by  her 
window,  alone.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
elie  was  dreaming,  and  she  tried  to 
think  hock  and  make  life  seem  to  her 
as  it  did  before  Paul  kissed  her.  Bhc 
still  felt  those  kisses  upon  ber  eyelids, 
bcr  lips,  her  brow.  It  seemed  to  her  aa 
if  they  still  rested  there,  the  eca!  of  his 

love. 

"  This  b  love,"  she  said.  "  IIow 
wonderful  I  I  read  of  it,  but  I  knew 
Dotliing  oT  it.  How  could  any  one 
ever  write  or  tell  what  love  is )  I  only 
know,  when  I  think  what  it  would  be 
to  uio  now  to  live  without  it.  How 
did  I  live,  and  not  unhappily,  when 
nobody  cared  for  me — when  nobndy 
would  have  miised  me  or  have  mourned 
for  me  if  I  had  died— nohody.  1  meaii, 
but  those  at  home.  I  could  not  bo  so 
peacefU  now,  if  no  one  cared  fur  nu — 
if  nubody  thought  of  ma  end  missed 
me,  aa  I  miss  Paul.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
660  him  every  day — if  1  could  go  into 
Ihc  garilon  with  him  and  look  at  those 
flowers  in  the  Tnsca — if  I  could  go  into 
I  houso  and  look  at  all  the  pretty 
tag^  I  I  like  to  look  at  pretty  tilings. 
[X  could  go  and  come,  as  Biiia  Pros- 
~t  will!  And  we  cannot  walk  any 
I  by  tht  river  1  I  would  not.  if  I 
d  not  lee  liiin  u  a  frkud  ebiewherc. 


But  if  he  cannot  come  here,  and  I  c: 
not  go  into  his  borne,  we  cannot  meet 
any  more.  "When  jou  are  so  near,  how 
can  I  live  without  you,  Paul  ?  Ob, 
you  thought  we  should  be  eo  happy  in 
August  I "  And  her  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den cry,  and  she  lifted  her  bond  invol- 
untarily, as  if  to  bold  the  remembered 
kiases  upon  her  face.  "Pm  so  lonely, 
Paul  1 "  she  said,  in  a  broken  voic 

Just  then  a  span  of  magnificent  bays  1 
in  white  trappings  pranced  up  ti 
house  opposite.     The  carriage  whiclt  I 
they  drew  was  so  much  more  splendid 
than  any  Eirene  had  ever  seen  before,  I 
that  for  an  instant  she  waa  too  dazzled  I 
to  distinguish  Paul  sitting  on  the  back  | 
scat  with  o  lady,  while  in  front  w 
gentleman  with  Grace.    This  moment  J 
Momo,  in  the  further  window,  having  1 
just  caught  the  name  from  Eirene*!)  lips,   I 
began  to  cry,  "  Paul  1   pretty  Paul  1 " 
with    undiminished  vehemence.     Tbe  ] 
lady  in  the  carriage  looked  up,  sai 
parrot,  saw  Eirene.    Isabella  Prescott  1 
immediately    recognized    "  the    shop-  ' 
girl ; "  and  the  shop-girl,  looking  down 
upon  that  face  turned  full  upon  her, 
knew   instinctively,   without   knowing 
wherefore,  that  she  looked  into  tbe  eyca 
of  an  enemy. 

"  Why,  how  glad  thia  parrot  is  to  see 
you  1  And  who  is  that  pretty  giti  I " 
asked  Bed  of  Paul. 

"  Her  name  b  Vale,"  said  Paul,  hoc-   , 

Before  thb,  the  footman  had  opened   ' 
the  carriagc-door,  and  Tabitha  Uallano 
had  appeared  in  the  veranda  of  the 
tea-green    mansion,  arrayed    in    Aunt 
Comfort's  beat  silk. 

The  air  was  full  of  gay  words  and 
laughter.  A  light,  mocking  laugh 
came  back  to  Eirene  as  the  party  dis- 
appeared in  the  house.  Never  in  bet 
life  before  bad  Eirene  heard  any  thing 
so  mocking  as  this  laugh.  It  struck 
her  heart,  and  she  felt  a  new  and  utter- 
ly unknown  sensation — the  pang  of 
love,  jealousy.  It  is  not  true  that  per- 
fect love,  if  human,  casta  out  fear,  AU 
human  eipericoco  pruvea  otherwise. 
Her  love  was  complete,  but  the  uiadi- 
tions  under  which  she  loved  were  ciacl.    ' 
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Immediately  and  intnitiTelj  she  real- 
ized the  immeDse  adTantage  possessed 
bj  the  woman  who  had  looked  np  at 
her  and  mocked  her  with  a  hiagh.  She 
even  oTerrated  them,  so  humble  was 
fibe  in  her  opinion  of  herself.  To  see  a 
hi  cfbl  J- wrought,  passionate  woman  jeal- 
oa.%  is  often  a  grand  picture ;  for  there 
may  be  sublimity  in  a  mental  and  emo- 
tional storm  as  well  as  in  a  material 
one.  But  to  see  a  gentle  nature  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  demon,  is  a  sorrow- 
ful sight;  there  is  no  thunder  and 
lightning  and  wrath  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  such  a  one,  but  only  tears, 
and  silent,  unutterable  anguish^  Such 
a  woman  struck  by  jealousy  is  like  a 
dumb  animal  that  has  receiTcd  its 
death-wound.  Eircne  sat  silent,  as  if 
paralyzed*  In  an  instant  all  joy  seemed 
to  be  struck  out  of  her  life,  and  she  to 
be  alone  on  earth.  But  Momo,  who 
was  thoroughly  wide  awake,  and  evi- 
dently excited  by  the  unwonted  appear- 
ance of  the  new-comers  across  the 
street,  continued  to  scream,  "  Paul ! 
pretty  Paul  1 "  lie  brought  Eirene 
back  suddenly  "to  a  realizing  sense," 
as  Tilda  would  have  called  it.  "  You 
sing  for  spite — you  sing  for  doom  I " 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  exclaimed 
had  she  been  a  theatrical  young  lady ; 
but  as  she  was  only  a  simple,  suffering 
girl,  whom  a  new  anguish  had  sudden- 
ly stung  into  a  nervous  irritation  before 
unknown  to  her  nature,  she  only  walked 
quickly  to  the  window  and  took  the 
cage  from  the  ledge,  with  Momo  still 
screaming  to  the  most  piercing  limit  ^f 
his  voice.  "  Hush  I  hush  1 "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Momo,  you  shall  never  mor- 
tify mc  again ;  you  shall  go  and  sit  in 
the  back  yard  for ever !  " 

Here  came  a  long,  deep  sob,  and  she 
sank  vanquished  by  the  first  blow  of 
her  new  enemy. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Tilda,  an  hour  or  two  later,  when,  as 
she  returned  from  prayer-meeting,  she 
stumbled  over  the  cage  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and,  lighting  the  candle, 
found  Momo  in  deep  disgrace,  with  his 
head  muffled  in  his  feathers,  and  Eireno 
with  her  head  buried  in  the  bed. 


'^  Nothing,*^  said  Eirene^  llfiiiig  a 
white  face  from  the  pilloir,  ^  only  Tm 
not  feeling  quite  welL  Momo  was  lo 
noisy  in  the  window,  I  set  bim  there.  I 
shall  keep  him  in  the  yard  hereafter." 
And  with  these  words  she  arose,  and 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
the  cage. 

^Oh,  no;  nothing''s  the  matter!" 
muttered  Hlda,  as  she  sat  down  by  the 
open  window,  grimly  planting  her  el- 
bows on  her  knees  and  her  ctnn  in  her 
hands;  ^nothing's  the  matter;  only 
those  cussed — (may  the  Lord  foigive 
me!) — those  eussed  Boston  folks  have 
come.  I  saw  'em  drive  up  this  momin' 
in  a  circus-coach,  it  looked  like  to  me ; 
and  the  snip  had  her  hat  full  of  feath- 
ers, and  the  feller  looked  as  if  he  oa^t 
to  be  spanked ;  and  I  thanked  goodness 
the  child  was  in  the  shop  and  couldn^ 
see  'em ;  but  she  has  seen  'em  and  heard 
'em^  and  heard  the  peanner  goin',  and 
the  poor  baby  all  alone  ip  the  dark ! 
Now,  we'll  see  what  we  shall  see.  Fll 
see  if  he'll  keep  the  promise  he  made  in 
that  letter,  and  marry  her.    If  he  don't, 

may  the  Lord If  he  does,  he'll  be 

the  death  of  her.  I  told  her  so.  Why 
didn't  she  get  religion  I  Then  he'd  'a' 
had  to  have  stayed  with  his  own  kind, 
for  all  of  comin'  to  break  her  heart  I " 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  music 
and  mirth  in  the  drawing-room  across 
the  street  ceased,  aild  Isabella  Prescott 
retired  to  the  apartment  assigned  to  her 
for  the  night.  It  was  Eirene's  old 
room,  into  which  two  others  had  been 
thrown.  Bella  was  seated  by  the  same 
window  where  Eirene  sat  when  Paul 
contemplated  her  from  under  the  cherry- 
tree.  But  her  gaze  was  not  turned  out- 
ward; she  was  busy  scanning  the  fur-* 
niture  by  the  searching  gas-light,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  Eirene's  tallow 
candle. 

"  Every  thing  smells  as  if  it  had  just 
come  out  of  a  varnish-shop,"  she  said, 
as  she  sniffed  her  nose  contemptuously. 
"  New,  stark,  staring  new,  every  article 
in  the  room.  I  sec  they  have  taken 
some  lessons  from  Marlboro — bought 
every  thing  as  dark  and  rich  as  possi- 
ble; but  veneering,  varnish,  and  new 
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oila,  are  not  to  bo  repressed.  Ugh  !  I 
Bhall  emothcr.  If  I  don't,  how  I  shall 
loqk  in  the  morning,  after  breathing 
auch  air  all  night  1  And  it  ts  quite  ne- 
cessary that  I  Bhould  look  my  best — 
languid,  slichtl;  pale,  hut  still  my 
best,"  she  said,  proceeding  to  the  glass 
and  comrouncing  to  practise  her  Dsaal 
faces.  "  The  shop-girl  hes  more  of  a 
face  than  I  was  quite  prepared  to  sec," 
fibc  soliloquized,  as  she  went  on  putting 
her  hair  into  crimpa.  "  Not  a  common 
face,  certainly — a  faco  that  I  would 
lunko  bsToc  with  myself,  if  I  were  a 
young  man.  I  like  to  do  it  justice — 
absolute  justice ;  then  I  can  take  so 
much  the  more  credit  to  myself  as  an 
artiet,  when  I  triumph  over  it  and 
crush  it ;  for  I  intend  to  crush  it.  I'll 
pay  you.  Miss  Shop,  for  interfering 
with  a  Prescott  I " 

Miss  Prescott  was  perfectly  well  aware 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  brought 
her  carriage  and  horses,  coachman  and 
footman,  to  BuiiyTille.  Dick  remon- 
strated— said  it  was  parreDuisb,  and 
DDWoKhT  of  their  higli  estate ;  but 
Miss  Isabella  de<-lared  that  "  she  didn't 
ctiru;"  and  she  didn't.  What  she  did 
cure  for,  was  to  impress  upon  the  miud 
of  a  vulgar  town  her  own  magoificencn, 
for  the  establishment  was  her  own. 
''  It  is  useless  to  object,  Dick,"  she 
Slid;  'Toi  not  going  to  be  jolted 
about  in  thwr  old  country  arks.  Tm 
SO  delicate  I "  Thus  the  Prescott  bays 
and  barouche  issued  from  the  village 
livcrj-stsblo  every  evening,  and  pasMd 
through  the  village-street,  the  wonder 
and  tbo  envy  of  the  natives.  A  Euro- 
pean war,  or  the  "abolition  of  slavery," 
Ciiukl  not  havs  plunged  the  villagers 
into  such  a  stale  of  personal  cscite- 

''  It  is  plain  enough  to  see  why  such 
people  viwt  the  Hallancs.  Thoy  have 
a  *on  '. "  said  the  Brahmins,  with  up- 
lifted %osrs. 

"  What  does  Brother  and  Bialcr  Mal- 
lone  expect  is  gain'  to  Lecomo  of  their 
souls,  encouragin'  such  pomps  and  van- 
itico,  and  a-icttin'  snclx,  an  example !  " 
said  the  Bustlers.  But  in  both  claa^ea 
the  seed  of  Isabella  Prescott'*  nnHj 


reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  For 
months  after.  Busyville  boasted  that  it 
had  more  dashing  teams  than  any  other 
town  in  the  county. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed,  and 
Paul  and  Eirene  had  not  spoken  since  ' 
the  evening  when  they  met  in  Lover's 
Walk.    Tct  she  saw  him  every  day — 
sometimes  in  the  grand  barouche,  seat- 
ed beside  Hiss  Prescott ;  sometimes  on 
Fleetfoot,  with  Hiss  Prescott,  in  an  ele- 
gant habit,  with  a  Jaunty  hat  full  of 
shining  plumes,  on  another  curvetting 
horse  by  his  aide,  going  or  returning 
from  their  daily  ride ;    soraetiraeB  in 
the  veranda,  reading  to  Hiss  Prescott ; 
sometimes  in  the  rustic  seat  under  the    i 
old    cherry-tree,    chatting    with    Hisa    I 
Prescott  by  tho  hour ;  but  whenever  or 
wherever  she  saw  him,  always   with 
Miss  Prescott.     Outside  of  worktog- 
houra  there  was  little  refnge  from  this 
sight  of  bim ;   for  there  was  neither  - 
light  nor  air  in  Beth  Goodlove's  Ihint  ^ 
chamber  away  from  the  window. 

"  Well,"  said  Tilda,  one  evening, 
looking  across  the  etaud  to  Eirene,  sit- 
ting in  her  old  seat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  piece  of  sewing,  through  which 
the  needle  seemeil  to  pas.i  faltering  and 
slowly,  "  I  will  declare  that  yon  are 
sick,  and  shall  go  home.  John  Mal- 
lane  gave  you  a  vacation  last  year; 
why  don't  ho  do  so  this  1  Tou  need 
it  now  enough  sight  more,  goodness 
knows.  I  shall  ask  him  myself  to-mor- 
row, and  tell  him,  if  you  dont  go, 
you'll  bo  right  sick ;  and  yon  will. 
No,  I  won't  tell  him  any  such  thing : 
I'll  tell  bim  you  need  rest,  and  must 
have  it.  I  Kill  say  to  yon,  Eircue  Vale, 
that  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any 
person  in  one  week  in  my  life.  I  can't 
bear  it,  and  ain't  a-goin'  to  try.  I  bale 
him  so,  I  do.  Oh,  Pm  losing  my  re- 
ligion. I've  lost  my  ei^oymout.  I 
ho'n't  had  the  evidonoe  lor  a  week. 
T!iaCt  tilt)  harm  it'a  doin'  me,  Eircns 
Vole ;  and  it's  killing  you.  I  told  ytm  -i 
BO,  I  told  yon  so.  Ucod  me 
wouldn't" 

The  facehad,  Indeed, rhnngcd.vMch  i 
looked  buck  to  TIkhi  without  a  word.  ] 
Tliu  roundness,  tho  peachy  bloom  of   | 
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the  cheek,  the  unquestioning  trust  of 
the  eyes,  were  gone.  Experience  and 
pain  had  done  the  work  of  years.  It 
"was  suffering  which  had  struck  out  the 
first  fresh  tints  of  youth.  It  was  like 
an  untimely  frost  on  a  Spring  flower. 
There  was  a  tension  about  the  mouth, 
a  depth  in  the  eyes,  never  seen  there 
before.  The  dreaming  girl  had  gone 
forever ;  in  her  place  was  the  woman. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Tilda,  you  should  feel 
troubled  about  me,"  she  said,  in  a 
strangely  quiet  tone.  **I  am  not  as 
well  as  usual.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mallane 
myself,  to-morrow,  to  let  me  go  home 
for  a  week.  I  will  go  and  walk  a  little 
wav  now.  I  think  the  air  will  do  me 
good." 

Eirene  had  been  gone  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  Paul  Mallane  knocked  at 
the  open  door  below. 

In  the  back  room  Mrs.  Goodlove  was 
washing  the  tea-dishes,  amid  a  flock  of 
quarreling  children.  The  whole  air 
of  the  place  was  hot  as  an  oven.  The 
heat  in  the  front  room,  with  the  smell 
of  the  last  winter's  smoke  and  of  yes- 
terday's cabbage,  was  stifling  to  Paul ; 
while  Mrs.  Goodlove,  with  her  sleeves 
above  her  elbows  and  a  greasy  apron 
on,  began  to  rattle  and  roll  up  a  torn 
paper-curtain  while  she  asked  him  to 
be  seated,  adding,  that  she  would  go 
and  see  if  Eirene  was  in.  By  this  time 
Tilda,  who  had  seen  Paul  come  across 
the  street,  leaned  over  the  balusters, 
where,  through  the  open  door,  she 
looked  him  directly  in  the  face,  and 
exclaimed,  in  no  dulcet  tone, 

*'  You  needn't  come  here,  Paul  Mal- 
lane. Eirene  Vale  is  not  in ;  and  if  she 
was,  she  would  not  see  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Paul,  and  walked 
deliberately  out.  As  he  left  the  house, 
he  observed  Bella  in  an  airy  robe  of 
azure  sitting  in  the  garden  veranda 
and  joined  her.  Not  long  after,  Eirene, 
coming  down  the  street,  saw  the  two 
sitting  there,  and  they  saw  her.  As  she 
looked  up,  Paul  bowed  ;  but  there  was 
a  remoteness  that  could  not  be  meas- 
ured in  the  recognition.  Had  he  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  he  could 
not  have  seemed  further  away.     Still, 


upon  her  face  she  felt  his  kisses,  and 

she  said, 

**  One  week  ago  lie  called  me  his 
promised  wife.     Can  this  be  he  ?  "^ 

Paul,  looking  after  her,  noted  tbe 
slight  form,  the  weaxy  step,  the  plain 
dress,  the  white  sun-bonDet  hiding  her 
face,  and  said, 

"  She  is  the  woman  I  hare  promised 
to  marry,  and  she  lives  in  that  honid 
place  1 " 

He  looked  at  the  woman  by  his  sidf, 
her  fair  hair  gleaming  through  a  net  of 
silver  thread ;  at  the  transparent  robe 
of  blue,  in  whoso  elegant  fabric  and 
fashion  Paris  seemed  to  have  surpflssed 
itself;  at  the  delicate  hands  glittering 
with  gems ;  at  the  woman  whom  por- 
crty  and  pain  and  care  had  nerer 
touched,  sitting  perfectly  picturesque 
in  her  summer  setting  of  flowers  and 
vines,  and  he  felt  the  contrast.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  fairest  woman  knows 
how  much  she  may  owe  to  her  graceflBl 
and  gracious  surroundings.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  loveliest  of  women  to  real- 
ize how  much  she  may  lose  because  her 
beauty  struggles  into  flower  in  a  haiA 
atmosphere  and  amid  vulgar  assodi- 
tions.  Eirene,  as  she  stepped  into  Seth 
Goodlove's  odoriferous  hall,  felt  the 
pang  in  her  heart,  without  knowii^ 
one  half  of  her  disadvantages.  The 
beauty  of  her  soul  and  of  her  face  had 
been  so  potent  as  to  command  love  ifl 
defiance  of  conditions  the  most  repel- 
ling to  a  man  like  Paul  Mallane.  He 
loved  Eirene,  and  did  not  love  the 
woman  by  his  side ;  yet  her  art,  with 
the  glamor  of  her  accompaniment*, 
were  powerful  enough  to  hold  him  from 
the  woman  that  he  loved.  Bella  saw 
Eirene,  and  Paul's  following  and  re- 
turning glance,  and  understood  it.  S« 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  own  im- 
mense advantage,  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  How  was  Paul  to  know  that  the 
perfect  picture  which  she  made  with 
the  very  effect  that  it  had  upon  him- 
self, was  the  result  of  hours  and  dajs 
of  study  ?  for  the  most  diplomatic  of 
men  is  an  unsuspecting  infant  before 
the  small  but  occult  arts  of  an  artful 
woman.    Paul  looked  at  Bella,  and  saw 
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only  the  pale,  transparent  skin,  the  shy, 
deprecating,  appealing  air  which  had 
enchanted  him  for  the  last  month.  She 
was  no  longer  arch  and  tantalizing; 
never  mentioned  the  shop-girl,  nor 
teased  him  about  "a  little  loveress." 
No;  she  was  so  utterly  drooping  and 
submissive,  so  pleadingly  tearful.  She 
made  him  feel  all  the  time  that  he  had 
done  her  an  injury  in  not  asking  her  to 
marry  him  ;  and  he  was  still  busy  mak- 
ing her  amends. 

"  It  won't  be  long  before  she  will  be 
gone,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  then  I  can 
go  back  and  ask  my  little  girFs  par- 
don, ril  tell  her  just  how  it  has  been ; 
and  she  will  forgive  me,  when  she  sees 
how  much  Fm  sacrificing  to  marry  her." 
Paul  was  not  in  an  enviable  state  of 
mind.  No  man  ever  is  who  is  doing 
his  best  to  divide  himself  between  two 
women.  Through  all  these  days  of 
utter  neglect  he  had  not  been  without 
a  desire  to  see  Eirene.  While  seeming 
utterly  oblivious  of  her,  more  than 
once  he  had  looked  through  the  closed 
blinds  of  his  own  room  to  the  utterly 
uninviting  house  across  the  street,  and 
helplessly  wished  that  there  were  some 
place  where  he  coiild  visit  with  Eirene, 
as  he  did  during  the  last  summer. 

"What's  the  use  of  going  over 
there  1 "  he  asked.  "  There's  that  drag- 
on forever  on  the  watch.  And  if  she 
were  not,  it's  enough  to  put  the  senti- 
ment out  of  any  man,  to  try  and  talk 
love  amid  such  a  clatter  of  pots  and 
young  ones,  with  more  than  the  seven 
smells  of  Cologne  pushing  through  the 
door  to  knock  him  over.  I  might  meet 
her  in  Lover's  Walk  every  evening,  and 
keep  her  poor  little  heart  assured,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  slander  that 
Busyville  could  concoct,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  won't.  I  won't  be  a  scamp — ^not  to 
her.  If  I  don't  keep  her  sweet  heart 
from  aching,  Til  keep  her  pure  name 
from  blame." 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  throwing  away 
a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  Paul 
Mallane  to  be  a  villain.  According  to 
the  way  of  novels,  he  should  fiirt  with 
Isabella  Prescott,  and  promise  to  marry 
her  by  day;  write  to  Eirene  secretly, 
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meet  her  clandestinely,  pursue  her,  ruin 
her,  and  forsake  her.  The  world  has 
had  too  many  of  such  pictures.  If 
Paul  Mallane  were  such  a  villain,  I 
should  not  be  writing  about  him.  It 
would  be  sad  enough  for  the  race  that 
he  lived,  without  perpetuating  his  pic- 
ture. Paul  Mallane  was  a  man  with 
the  possibility  in  him  of  a  high  nobil- 
ity, which  his  mother,  the  prevailing 
power  in  his  life,  had  never  fed  or  fos- 
tered. He  is  a  thoroughly  defective 
character — one  who  has  missed  good- 
ness, as  in  higher  or  lower  degree  we 
all  miss  it.  The  sorrow  that  he  wrought 
came  from  the  defects  and  discrepancies 
of  his  own  nature,  not  from  any  delib- 
erate purpose  to  do  a  great  wrong. 
The  consummate  villain,  the  piercing- 
eyed  gentleman  of  unutterably  diabol- 
ical attributes,  spends  his  existence 
chiefly  in  the  novel.  I  never  saw  him, 
therefore  I  shall  not  put  him  in  mine. 

There  was  no  end  to  Tabitha  Mal- 
lanc's  projects  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
young  people.  Every  day  she  planned 
some  new  picnic,  fishing-party,  or  ex- 
cursion, all  of  which  Isabella  Prescott 
pronounced  to  be  "lovely,"  and  most 
reviving  to  her  spirits  and  delicate 
health.  This  was  delightful  to  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  who  declared  that  the  dear 
child  must  stay  till  her  health  should 
be  perfectly  restored.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Dick  took  himself  oflf;  but 
Miss  Prescott  seemed  no  nearer  depart- 
ing than  on  the  day  of  her  coming. 
This  evening,  Paul's  desire  to  see 
Eirene,  quickened  by  many  pricks  of 
conscience,  overcame  his  dislike  and 
dread  of  the  Goodlove  house  suflScient- 
ly  to  impel  him  to  go  across  the  street 
to  see  her.  The  conviction  came  sud- 
denly to  him,  the  longer  he  put  oflf  an 
explanation,  the  harder  it  would  be  to 
make  it ;  and  that  moment  he  wished 
it  were  over,  and  that  Bella  Prescott 
were  out  of  the  way.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house,  and  Tilda  Stade's 
reception,  made  him  feel  as  if  any  in- 
tercourse with  Eirene  at  present  was 
impossible.  He  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  Tilda's  speech,  yet  something  in  him 
made  him  glad  that  she  said  what  she 
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did ;  it  seemed  to  afford  him  an  excuse 
for  his  actions. 

Tilda,  having  given  vent  to  her  tem- 
per, was  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
she  did  it  "from  a  sense  of  duty;" 
but  tbc  same  "  sense "  did  not  incline 
her  to  inform  Eirene  that  Paul  had 
called  at  the  house  and  inquired  for 
her.  Presently  she  went  away,  and  left 
Eirene  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and 
the  couple  on  the  opposite  veranda, 
now  growing  shadowy  in  the  twilight. 
Eirene  gave  one  glance  at  them,  and 
then  took  refuge  from  the  sight  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

**IIow  near  you  seemed  to  me  in 
Cambridge,  Paul ! "  she  said ;  "  but 
within  sound  of  your  voice,  with  only 
the  street  between  us,  it  seems  as  if  the 
universe  divided  you  and  me— as  if  I 
should  never  speak  with  you  again." 

Soon  the  piano  sent  forth  the  notes 
of  the  sweetest  air  in  "  Martha,"  and 
the  melody  drew  her  involuntarily  to 
the  window.  All  that  she  knew  of 
music  was  in  emotion ;  this  in  her  was 
a  deep  interpreter;  it  thrilled  her, 
moved  her,  filled  her  with  bliss  or  pain. 
No  music  had  ever  seemed  so  sweet, 
and  yet  so  sorrowful,  as  this,  coming  in 
to  her  as  she  sat  alone.  It  came  from 
him,  from  her ;  they  were  enjoying  it  to- 
gether, and  she  was  shut  out.  Before  she 
knew,  she  felt  herself  moving  towards 
it.  She  looked ;  the  night  was  dark ; 
no  one  could  see  her — ^no  one,  not  even 
if  she  slipped  into  the  garden  and  lis- 
tened. There,  although  no  one  wel- 
comed her,  she  would  not  be  so  entire- 
ly shut  away.  She  stole  softly  down 
across  the  street,  and  looked  around. 
Nobody  was  near.  She  slipped  through 
the  side-gate,  on  to  the  turf,  crossed  it 
to  the  old  cherry-tree,  and  then  looked 


up.    The  long  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  wide  open.     There  wu 
no  one  in  it  but  Paul  and  Hiss  Pm- 
cott,  who  was  sitting  before  the  piano 
playing.     She  was  evidently  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  opera,  for  Paul  wis 
not  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  mu- 
sic.   Instead,  he  was  leaning   on  the 
piano  near,  gazing  intently  at  her.    She 
played  on  and  on,  air  after  air,  and  all 
were  of  an  infinite  tenderness,  implor- 
ing, pathetically  sweet.      There  were 
long  pauses  between  the  music,  when 
Paul  leaned  nearer  to  the  player  in  the 
dim  light,  and  his  low  tones,  with  the 
soft,  tremulous  cadences  of  her  speech, 
wandered  out  to  the  motionless  watch- 
er in  the  garden.    It  is  a  pretty  pa^lo^ 
picture,  isn't  it  ? — the  handsome  young 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the    luxnrioiis 
room,  sitting  in  a  tender  attitude,  cer- 
tainly, discoursing  of  music,  perhaps! 
It  is  not  at  all  a  heart-rending  scene  to 
describe.    Strange  it  should  have  trans- 
fixed into  a  marble  whiteness  the  giil 
in  the  garden.    She  was  a  foolish  little 
girl,  you  see,  and  had  much  better  have 
been  up  in  the  Goodlove  bed,  sound 
asleep.    It  is  not  much  to  tell  about; 
it  is  only  a  true  soul    dying  its  firrt 
death  in  life,  in  its  first  dc^solation  of 
distrust  in  the  being  whom  it  believed 
to  be  truth  itself.     It  is  only  a  voung, 
loving,  faithful  heart  aching  out  there 
in  the  darkness ;  that  is  alL 

•        •        •        •        •  •         • 

"  Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  John 
Mallane  to  Eirene  the  next  morning,  as 
she  stood  by  the  desk  in  his  ofiice. 
"  Bless  me,  child  I  what's  happened  to 
you  ?  Why  didn't  you  nsk  me  before, 
if  you  were  sick  ?  You  need  the  moun- 
tain-air. Go,  and  stay  as  long  as  yon 
please." 
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A  LITTLE  FURTHER  OK 

Once,  in  our  spring-time  rambles,  in  unforgotten  days, 
Where  frail  "wil(i  roses  brightened  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 
And  lilies  of  the  streamlet,  and  mandrakes  pale  and  sweet, 
And  many  a  nameless  blossom,  lured  on  and  on  our  feet ; 

Thou,  love,  at  length  grown  weary,  didst  say,  "  Beneath  yon  trees 

I  pass  to  rest  a  moment ;  stay  thou  to  gather  these ; 

I  go  before ;  yet  hasten,  for  day  is  well-nigh  gone  ; 

ril  wait  thee  on  tlie  homeward  way,  a  little  further  on." 

Again  for  me  the  spring-time  arrays  the  fields  in  bloom. 
And  tempts  my  feet  to  wander  'midst  beauty  and  perfume ; 
Li  yain  would  they  beguile  me,  for  unto  thee  are  given 
The  eyer-blooming  gardens  and  yemal  fields  of  heaven. 

And,  sick  with  jealous  longing,  my  heart  seems  cold  and  dead, 
As  if  lifers  charm  and  freshness  with  thy  dear  presence  fied, 
And,  in  my  restless  yearning  to  go  where  thou  art  gone, 
I  seem  to  hear  thee  whisper,  "  A  little  further  on.'' 

In  that  calm  hour  I  hear  it,  when  Eve  is  on  her  way 
To  close  with  her  cool  fingers  the  weary  eye  of  day, 
When,  under  the  soft  azure  and  'midst  the  hills  of  gold 
The  portals  of  the  West  in  their  crimson  pomp  unfold. 

How  oft  we  gazed  together,  and  questioned  if  the  scene 

Were  like  the  heaven  we  hoped  for,  so  glowing,  yet  serene. 

And  deemed  through  such  a  gateway  God's  messengers  might  bring 

Souls  from  earthly  bondage  to  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Ah  I  love,  before  thy  vision  lies  clear  that  realm  of  light ; 
For  me  are  these  chill  shadows,  this  drear  and  lonely  night ; 
The  eyes  that,  dim  with  weeping,  see  not  the  heavenly  dawn ; 
The  breaking  heart  that  seeks  not  its  treasure  further  on. 

And  yet  in  hours  inspiring,  I  seem  sometimes  to  feel 

Thy  presence,  e'en  as  perfume  will  some  near  flower  reveal ; 

An  influence  uplifting,  a  sense  of  sympathy 

In  all  that  once  together  was  loved  by  thee  and  me ; 

As  if  the  breathing  fragrance,  as  if  the  wind's  low  tone, 
And  rippling  waters,  whispered  thy  love  was  still  my  own ; 
And  I  recall  thy  bidding  to  gather  by  the  way 
The  sweet  spring-flowers  that  clustered  beside  our  path  that  day, 

And  feel  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  to  walk  through  life  in  gloom, 
Unmindful  of  the  blessings  that  in  its  pathway  bloom ; 
But  gather  them  like  blossoms,  ere  yet  the  light  be  gone, 
The  while  I  go  to  join  thee,  a  little  further  on. 
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did ;  it  seemed  to  afford  him  an  excuse 
for  his  actiomi. 

Tilda,  having  giyen  vent  to  her  tem- 
per, was  quite  willing  to  belieye  that 
she  did  it  ''from  a  sense  of  duty;^ 
but  the  same  ''  sense "  did  not  incline 
her  to  inform  Eirene  that  Paul  had 
called  at  the  house  and  inquired  for 
her.  Presently  she  went  away,  and  left 
Eirene  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and 
the  couple  on  the  opposite  yeranda, 
now  growing  shadowy  in  the  twilight. 
Eirene  gaye  one  glance  at  them,  and 
then  took  refuge  from  the  sight  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

^'How  near  you  seemed  to  me  in 
Cambridge,  Paul  I"  she  said;  "but 
within  sound  of  your  yoice,  with  only 
the  street  between  us,  it  seems  as  if  the 
uniyerse  divided  you  and  me— as  if  I 
should  never  speak  with  you  again." 

Soon  the  piano  sent  forth  the  notes 
of  the  sweetest  air  in  "  Martha,"  and 
the  melody  drew  her  involuntarily  to 
the  window.  All  that  she  knew  of 
music  was  in  emotion ;  this  in  her  was 
a  deep  interpreter;  it  thrilled  her, 
moved  her,  filled  her  with  bliss  or  pain. 
No  music  had  ever  seemed  so  sweet, 
and  yet  so  sorrowful,  as  this,  coming  in 
to  her  as  she  sat  alone.  It  came  from 
him,  from  her ;  they  were  enjoying  it  to- 
gether, and  she  was  shut  out.  Before  she 
knew,  she  felt  herself  moving  towards 
it.  She  looked ;  the  night  was  dark ; 
no  one  could  see  her — ^no  one,  not  even 
if  she  slipped  into  the  garden  and  lis- 
tened. There,  although  no  one  wel- 
comed her,  she  would  not  be  so  entire- 
ly shut  away.  She  stole  softly  down 
across  the  street,  and  looked  around. 
Nobody  was  near.  She  slipped  through 
the  side-gate,  on  to  the  turf,  crossed  it 
to  the  old  cherry-tree,  and  then  looked 


up.  The  long  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  wide  open.  There  was 
no  one  in  it  but  Paul  and  Miss  Prea- 
cott,  who  was  sitting  before  the  piano 
playing.  She  was  evidently  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  opera,  for  Paul  waa 
not  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  mu- 
sic. Instead,  he  was  leaning  on  the 
piano  near,  gazing  intently  at  her.  She 
played  on  and  on,  air  after  air,  and  all 
were  of  an  infinite  tenderness,  implor- 
ing, pathetically  sweet.  There  were 
long  pauses  between  the  music,  when 
Paul  leaned  nearer  to  the  player  in  the 
dim  light,  and  his  low  tones,  with  the 
soft,  tremulous  cadences  of  her  speech^ 
wandered  out  to  the  motionless  watch- 
er in  the  garden.  It  is  a  pretty  parlor- 
picture,  isn't  it  ? — the  handsome  young 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  luxurious 
room,  sitting  in  a  tender  attitude,  cer- 
tainly, discoursing  of  music,  perhaps  I 
It  is  not  at  all  a  heart-rending  scene  to 
describe.  Strange  it  should  have  tranft- 
fixed  into  a  marble  whiteness  the  girl 
in  the  garden.  She  was  a  foolish  little 
girl,  you  see,  and  had  much  better  have 
been  up  in  the  Goodlove  bed,  sound 
asleep.  It  is  not  much  to  tell  about; 
it  is  only  a  true  soul  dying  its  first 
death  in  life,  in  its  first  desolation  of 
distrust  in  the  being  whom  it  believed 
to  be  truth  itself.  It  is  only  a  young, 
loving,  faithful  heart  aching  out  there 
in  the  darkness ;  that  is  alL 

"  Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  John 
Mallanc  to  Eirene  the  next  morning,  as 
she  stood  by  the  desk  in  his  office. 
"  Bless  me,  child  I  what's  happened  to 
you  ?  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  before, 
if  you  were  sick  ?  You  need  the  moun- 
tain-air. Go,  and  stay  as  long  as  yon 
please." 
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THE  PASSION-PLAY  AT  OBER-AMMERaAU,  JULY,    1870. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  relate  at 
length  the  various  adventures  of  two 
lovelorn  damsels,  who  left  their  trunks 
and  their  travelling-companions  at  Vi- 
enna, and  started  valiantly  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Ober-Ammergau,  or  to  go 
into  the  details  of  their  encountering  at 
Munich  another  lovelorn  one  come  from 
Switzerland  to  share  their  fortunes ;  to 
tell  how  tlie  party  gathered  unto  itself 
a  "  great,  broad-shouldered,  genial  Eng- 
lishman" and  his  wife,  and  how  the 
merry  quintette  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Wilheim,  whence  they  rode  in  an  open 
carriage  to  Ober-Ammergau;  to  relate 
their  queer  experiences  in  little  German 
inns,  the  strange  dishes,  the  predomi- 
nating presence  of  beer,  the  curious 
compounds  of  smells,  the  swelling 
feather-beds  that  usurped  the  place  of 
sheets  and  blankets,  the  skirmishes  for 
rations,  the  forays  after  towels,  the  pud- 
ding-dishes that  did  duty  as  wash-ba- 
sins, the  constant  guerilla  warfare  waged 
upon  fleas,  the  jokes,  the  laughter,  the 
thousand  airy  nothings  that  pluck  the 
sting  from  discomfort  and  turn  it  into 
jollity ;  in  a  word,  the  difl5culties  and 
the  delights  of  a  trip  into  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  Indeed,  after  so  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  there  re- 
mains but  one  excuse  for  saying  any 
thing  more :  the  fact  that,  after  all,  every 
thing  that  can  be  written  upon  a  work 
of  art  to  bo  of  any  real  value  must  nec- 
essarily be  subjective;  it  must  be  the 
truthful  description  or  representation 
of  the  effect  of  that  work  of  art  upon 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  What  he  learns 
from  books  or  repeats  from  the  words 
of  others  is  worthless  in  comparison 
with  the  careful  record  of  one  human 
experience.  It  is  from  these  varied 
points  of  view  that  we  endeavor  to 
catch  a  vision  of  things  we  have  not 
yet  seen ;  and  we  ask  of  the  favored 
mortals  who  have  beheld  them  in  the 
flesh,  not  their  size  or  their  color,  but 


their  effect  upon  these,  our  fHends^  na- 
tures. And  for  this  rexison  only  do  I 
dare  to  give  you  a  peep  through  my 
spectacles  at  the  Passion-Play  of  1870. 

We  had  heard  at  Munich  that  two  of 
the  principal  actors  had  been  drafted, 
and  were  ordered  into  service ;  but  a 
petition  having  been  sent  the  King,  he 
permitted  the  unfortunate  peasants  to 
remain  till  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  to  enact,  for  the  last  time  in  their 
lives,  perhaps,  the  scenes  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar.  We  arrived  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  early  on  the  23d,  having 
driven  over  from  Mumau  through  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  little  village,  nestled  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  rocky  hills,  was  aU 
in  a  stir  when  we  arrived.  Mine  host 
was  bustling  about  his  inn,  at  whose 
hospitable  doors  wagon-loads  of  hun- 
gry strangers  were  continually  arriving; 
little  knots  of  peasants  were  standing 
about  discussing  the  last  preparations; 
tidy  German  servant-girls  were  rushing 
around  with  four  or  ^Ye  full  pots  of 
beer  in  each  hand ;  the  children  looked 
as  if  they  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
play  depended  on  their  best  efforts, 
and  the  very  donkey  that  they  were 
harnessing  drooped  his  ears  as  with  a 
meek  pride  in  his  important  r61e  of  the 
morrow.  Even  Tobit's  dog,  a  very 
frowsy  animal,  by  the  way,  trotted  up 
and  down  as  if  he  had  a  good  deal  on 
his  mind,  and  could  not  possibly  stop 
to  talk  with  common  dogs. 

We  deposited  our  modest  effects  at 
the  inn,  and  then  started  out  to  explore 
the  village  and  its  stores  of  wood-carv- 
ings, for  which  it  has  always  been  fa- 
mous, but  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
mysterious  elderly  person  in  spectacles 
rushed  after  us  in  eager  haste  from  an 
arbor  where  he  had  just  before  been 
calmly  sipping  beer,  and  whispered  in 
German,  with  an  air  of  great  import- 
ance, "  There,  look  there  I  that  is  the 
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Cbtist,  tbat  gentleman  with  tbe  long 
benrd  !  "  Wc  looked  eagerly,  a*  aftur 
royalty  in  all  ita  glory,  and  bthfld  pass- 
ing on  the  other  sido  a  tall,  graceful, 
majestic  figure  in  rongh  attire,  with 
flowing  dark  hair  and  beard,  a  sweet 
and  Bad  expression,  and  an  ur  of  grave 
gentleness  and  dignity.  This  was  the 
Joseph  Mair,  who  enacts  the  part  of 
Christ,  MiLcrcadyia  said  to  h.iTC  begun 
to  be  Richard  tbe  Third  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  time  it 
wag  dangerous  to  approach  him ;  but 
this  untutored  peasant  must  havo  been 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  his  part  for 
months,  so  perfect  did  his  whole  appear- 
ance answer  to  the  ideals  of  Titian  and 
Rubens.  Hb  fellows  spoke  to  him  with 
more  of  reverence  than  they  showed 
each  other,  and  his  dignity,  though  It 
had  nothing  of  assQmption  about  it, 
was  very  real  and  imposing.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  seen  at 
the  early  mass,  preparing  himself  for 
the  religious  duties  of  the  day  by  fast- 
iDg  and  prayer. 

Others  have  doubtless  described  and 
rc-described  that  singular  theatre,  with 
its  roof  of  blue  sk;  and  its  background 
of  green  hills  and  rocky  crags,  ita  streets 
and  its  houses,  with  their  projecting  bal- 
conies whertan  some  of  the  eccnea  of  the 
dr.tm a  were  enacted.  Wehadrcadmany 
such  accounts,  we  had  even  seen  the 
theatre,  and  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
the  actors  in  their  wonderful  costumes ; 
but  when,  after  the  distant  boom  of  can- 
non, and  the  few  solemn  bars  of  tbe  over- 
ture, that  beautiful  procession  of  the 
chorus  in  their  brilliant  robes  of  many 
colors  came  gliding  upon  the  stage  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  bright  summer  sunshine, 
it  was  impossible  to  repress  a  cry  of  de- 
light. There  they  stood,  the  bright- 
robed  figures,  with  their  floating  hair 
and  exquisite  sweep  of  drapery,  worn 
with  consummate  ease  and  grace,  the 
etreeta  of  Jerusalem  stretching  away  be- 
hbd  them,  the  golden  butterflies  flutter- 
ing about  their  beads,  the  sunshine  light- 
ing up  their  hair  and  casting  sharp, 
clean-cut  shadows  at  their  feet,  the  fresh 
Humracr  breeze  rippling  tbe  folds  of 
th£ir  sweeping  robes ;  there  they  stood, 


and  sang  that  quaint  and  touching  e 
sic  while  the  tableaux  came  and  went  be- 
hind them,  and  we  waited  for  the  real 
action  to  begin.  For  the  Passion-Plny 
is  performed  thus :  the  chorus  sing  an 
explanation  of  tbe  tableaux  (which  are 
from  tbe  Old  Testament),  and  describe 
their  relation  to  the  events  of  the  New, 
and  then  comes  that  scene  ft-om  the  life 
of  Christ  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  antetypes,  beginning  with  his 
entry  into  Jenisalcm.  The  scene  was 
intensely  real  as  the  multitude  entered, 
strewing  palm-branches  and  shouting 
hosannas,  and  throwing  down  their 
garments  before  that  tall,  pnio  figure  in  ■ 
amaranthine  robes,  who  comes  slowly  ' 
down  the  street  riding  upon  ar 
There  was  nothing  to  recall  one  from 
tbe  illnaion  of  the  piece.  The  dresses, 
so  perfect  and  so  aimple;  the  octang,  so 
-earnest,  so  natural,  so  devotional ;  the 
hundreds  of  people  thronging  the  wide 
Btrecta  of  that  immense  stage ;  tlic  utter 
absorption  of  every  one  in  the  play,  not 
even  the  merest  supcmnmerarj  appear- 
ing to  remember  for  one  moment  that  he:  J 
was  acting,  and  before  an  audience ;  thtti 
air,  the  brceic,  the  sunshine,  all  the  in-W 
fluenccs  of  soul  and  sense  combined, 
transported  one  nineteen  centuries  back 
5nto  the  past.  And  then  the  charm  of 
that  beautiful  tall  figure,  with  its  slow 
and  quiet  majesty  of  grace,  tbe  draping 
of  the  crimson  and  purple  robes  over 
the  absolutely  perfect  form,  the  thrilling 
tones  of  the  pathetic  voice  uttering  the 
well-known  words  which  we  have  all 
heard  from  babyhood,  was  atl-entranc- 
ing.  We  saw  the  scene  in  the  temple, 
wliero  the  tall  form  of  the  Christ  tower- 
ed above  the  scattering  and  dispersed 
throng  of  money-changers,  as  the  doves 
flew  high  in  air  from  their  overturned 
cages.  We  saw  the  scene  at  Bethany,  J 
where  the  beautiful  Virgin-Mother,  j 
draped  in  the  traditional  blue  and  red,  1 
took  such  a  tender  and  pathetic  leave  3 
of  her  dep.irting  son,  while  Majtha, 
Mary,  and  the  young  St.  John,  with  liia 
pleading  eyes,  surrounded  and  consol- 
ed her.  We  saw  the  high-priests  and 
rabbis  plotting  together  against  tbe  life 
of  Christ,  and  had  something  too  much 
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of  Uieir  loDg-wioded  delibentions.  The 
character  of  Judas  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  play,  and  was  superbly 
interpreted.  He  is  portrayed  not  as  the 
gross  and  Tulgar  yillain  that  one  would 
lancy  the  ancultnred  minds  of  these  poor 
peasants  could  alone  depict,  bnt  as  one 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  greed,  who 
betrays  his  Master  reluctantly,  led  away 
by  his  overpowering  passions,  but  be- 
trays him,  as  be  thinks,  only  to  tempo- 
rary disgrace,  ncTcr  doubting  but  that 
Christ^s  miraculous  power  wiU  bring  him 
out  in  safety  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  oTerwhelming  remorse  and 
agony  of  Judas  when  he  finds  that  Christ 
really  is  to  die,  his  frantic  appeals  to  the 
Sanhedrim  to  rcTerse  the  sentence,  his 
final  dashing  of  the  blood-money  into 
their  scornful  and  contemptuous  faces, 
his  weary  roaming  up  and  down,  driven 
on  by  the  stings  of  a  tortured  conscience, 
his  wild  ravings  over  his  sin,  and  last 
of  all  his  frenzied  leap  into  the  other 
world,  were  portrayed  with  a  fire,  an 
intellectual  vigor,  a  subtlety  of  concep- 
tion and  finish  of  execution  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  no  longer 
wondered  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  sent 
his  best  actors  here  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the 
Last  Supper,  and  then  that  solemn  festi- 
val itself.  As  the  scene  developed,  the 
ideal  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  more 
than  realized.  A  quiet  sadness  domi- 
nated all  the  scene,  so  gravely,  calmly, 
pathetically  represented.  As  the  low 
strains  of  a  solemn  hymn  sung  by  in- 
visible voices  stole  upon  the  ear,  Christ 
laid  aside  his  mantle,  and  girding  him- 
self with  a  towel,  proceeded  to  wash 
the  disciples'  feet.  A  graceful  youth 
held  the  silver  ewer,  and  assisted  at  the 
humble  work.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  exquisite  and  sacred 
beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  for  one 
instant  through  the  long  eight  hours  of 
the  whole  play  was  there  an  awkward 
or  ungracious  posa  or  motion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  actors ;  every  atti- 
tude aiul  movement,  especially  of  the 
Christ,  was  the  very  perfection  of  un- 

•died  prraco  and  lx?auty.     One  lovely 


picture  melted  into  another,  and  abore 
and  through  all  was  the  TivifyiDg  spirit 
of  religious  earnestness,  that  prerented 
all  criticism  or  even  eulogy,  in  the  orer- 
mastering  presence  of  the  sacred  scenes 
80  perfectly  portrayed.-    And  when  the 
touching  rite  was  at  an  end,  when  Judas 
had  rushed  out  to  do  quickly  that  which 
he  had  to  do,  when  the  sweet  and  md- 
ancholy  figure  that  ruled  the  scene  had 
administered  to  each  disciple  the  bread 
and  wine  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
weeping  friends  were  gathering  into  lit- 
tle sorrowing  knots  around  him,  once 
more  that  voice  of  thrilling  pathos  broke 
the  silence  with  the  words  of  tender 
comfort  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John,  which  have  consoled   so  many 
breaking  hearts.    It  is  quite  impossible 
to  represent  in  my  poor  words  the  won- 
derful nature  of  this  scene ;   but  it  was 
one  that  will  live  in  the  imagination  and 
hallow  the  haunted  memory  of  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  see  it. 

Before  this  you  will  have  bad  all  the 
details  of  the  piece,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
events  that  followed ;  the  denial  of  Pc^ 
ter,  for  instance,  surrounded  by  the  rough 
soldiers  around  the  fire,  and  the  look  of 
pitiful  sadness  from  the  silent  figure  led 
past  him  to  be  tortured.   And  when  we 
beheld  the  same  figure,  stripped  of  the 
amaranthine  robes,  and  seated  on  a  stool 
among  the  scoffing  soldiers,  who  pressed 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow,  thrust 
a  reed  into  the  fettered  hands,  and  threw 
a  scarlet  mantle  round  the   shrinking 
shoulders,  what  a  picture  that  was !  An 
unearthly  beauty  seemed  to  invest  the 
drooping  head  and  perfectly  moulded 
form,  thrown  into  such  wonderful  relief 
by  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  red  cloak 
and  the  shadowed  background.     Then 
we  saw  the  same  silent  figure  led  from 
one  tribunal  to    another,  tossed  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  him  to  Pilate, 
from  Pilate  to  Herod,  from  Herod  to 
Pilate  again,  still,  though  mocked,  buf- 
feted, scourged,  and  bleeding,  preserving 
that  wonderful  ascendency  over  all  tbt 
scene. 

Finally  we  beheld  once  more,  as  the 
curtain  drev/  u^^,  the  quiet  streets  of 
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JeruB&lcin,  and  in  the  diatanco  on  the 
left,  the  Virgin  and  St  John  with  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  followers  come  slowly  into 
view.  As  they  draw  near,  ft  terrible  pro- 
cession ftom  the  other  Bide  comes  toward 
them.  A  ruthless,  enger  mob,  a  troop 
oCltomimsoklierB,  cold  BDd  cruel,  B  knot 
ofexccutioncrs,brataleveii  tolooknpon, 
fall  of  a  BHTage  delight  in  tboir  horrid 
work,  ood  in  the  miilst  of  all  this  seeth- 
ing sea  of  fierce  and  angry  passions, 
once  more  that  silent  figure,  bowed  al- 
most to  the  earth  under  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  cross.  All  the  details  of  the 
Bible  mimttive  are  rigidly  adhered  to, 
the  only  unsoriptural  incident  being  the 
introduction  of  St.  Veronica — a  grnciong 
figure,  who  gives  her  handkerchief  to 
the  DccdB  of  the  sufierer  she  meets  and 
pities.  But  there  was  no  miraculous 
imprint  brought  forth,  as  indeed  there 
was  no  attempt  at  the  introduction  of 
any  miracle,  except  the  resurrection,  in 
the  play  itself. 

The  sad  procession  disappeared,  and 
once  more  into  the  empty  streets  came 
the  chorus,  this  time  draped  in  black, 
and  singing  a  fimsral  dirge.  As  its  sol- 
emn, strains  proceeded,  the  blowa  of  a 
hammer  were  heard  behind  the  scones, 
consummating  the  terrible  tragedy 
whose  last  act  we  were  now  to  behold. 
The  curtain  of  the  inner  theatre  (the 
middle  stage)  was  raised,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  we  had  jnat 
witnessed,  hung  the  two  thieves  on 
either  aide.  The  figure  of  the  Christ 
was  stretched  upon  the  central  cross 
lying  on  the  ground,  while  the  execu- 
tioners nailed  the  inscriptioa  over  his 
head,  and  then  it  was  raised  into  an 
upright  posirion.  It  was  a  terrible 
piece  of  realism.  The  nails  seem  actu- 
ally to  pierce  the  blood-stained  hands 
and  feet ;  there  is  only  a  bit  of  slanting 
wood  under  the  latter,  which  are  cross- 
ed, and  no  discoverable  support  any- 
where else.  The  beautiful  limba  are 
flecked  with  great  drops  of  blood,  the 
chest  heaves  with  anguiah,  and  the  body 
droopa  lower  and  lower  as  the  strength 
seems  to  ebb  from  the  failing  muscles. 
It  is  a  cruel  sight,  harrowing  enough  to 
aee  for  a  moment,  then  to  be  mercifully 


withdrawn ;  hut  the  dreadful  suffering  J 
goes  on  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  they  begin  the  slow  work  of  re-  J 
lease.     All  the  incidents  related  in  tha 
Bible  ore  enacted;  the  brutal  execution-  I 
ers  divide  the  gormeuta,  and  ca<it  their  \ 
lots,  and,  most  dreadful  of  all,  o! 
the  soldiers  pierces  Christ's  dde  with  a  1 
aharp  spear,  and  the  red  blood  springs  I 
from  the  wound  with  a  sickening  real-  T 
ity.    At  last  the  soldiers,  the  mob,  the  1 
executioners  arc  all  gone,  and  the  pale,  f 
blood'Staiced  figore  is  gently  and  rever-  i 
ently  taken  down  by  some  of  the  disi  ~ 
plcB,  and  carried  to  the  tomb.    Then  I 
follow  the  resurrection,  the  appearance  1 
in  the  garden,  nnd  the  ascension 
the  long  drama  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  purposely  waited  two  or  three  ] 
days  before  writing  this  Bccnnnt,  lest  1 
the  excitement  of  the  time  and  place  I 
should  have  misled  me.  But  with  every  ■ 
day  that  lapses  the  impression  grows 
and  deepens.  The  choruses  are  too  long 
sometimes,  and  weary  one ;  the  action  is 
often  unnecessarily  spun  out,  the  ilelib- 
i^ntions  of  the  rabbis  tedious,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  catch  the  words ;  for 
in  an  open-air  theatre  holding  six  thou- 
sand people  it  is  no  easy  task  to  speak ; 
while  the  tableaux  accompanying  each 
scene    are    freciuently    far-fetched  at  " 
childish,  sometimes  absurd.     Then  tl 
seats  are  narrow,  hard,  and  uncomfurt 
blc ;    and  eight  hours,  even  with  an 
hour's  rest  in  the  middle,  is  a  long 
stretch  for  the  attention.  But  when  one 
reflects  that  this  marvel  of  beauty,  m 
far  as  acting,  color,  and  grouping  go,  is  I 
the  production  of  nntutored  pe« 
in  a  remote  village  of  Bavaria— that  not 
only  one  actor,  but  each  and  all  were 
equally  well  fitted  to  their  parls  in  lioks 
and  action — that  this  perfect  adaptation 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  universal  grace 
of  movement — and  that  this  again  was  ■ 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  exquisite  I 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and    artistic  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  groups— the  fiU- 
tiantpklot  Ober-Ammergau  becomes  in- 
deed a  miracle-play.  Hot  one  of  nil  the 
five   hundred  people  concerned   in  it, 
<lnwn  to  the  veriest  babies  that  added^ 
their  charm  to  the  tableaux,  but  waiJ 
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ntterly  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  scene ;  never  by  a  single 
look  was  the  presence  of  an  audience 
acknowledged.  The  one  motiye  swayed 
the  scene  that  invests  the  angular  works 
of  the  pre-Haphaclites  with  such  an  ab- 
sorbing charm — that  strange  power  that 
we  feel  lurking  beneath  the  quaint  awk- 
wardness, the  grotesque  color^  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  that  in  all  ages  has  ruled 
the  souls  of  men.  That  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  feeling  is  inherent  in  this  race 
of  peasants,  no  one  that  has  seen  their 
exquisite  specimens  of  wood-carving  can 
doubt ;  and  to  this  training  they  proba- 
bly owe  their  talent  for  grouping,  and 
their  love  of  color.  But  only  a  strong 
religious  feeling  could  carry  them 
through  the  rest — a  simple  fai^  a  sin- 
cere conviction,  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  and  a  devout  adherence  to 
the  Scripture  they  endeavor  to  portray. 


Some  Munich  painters,  in  their  artistic 
pride,  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
village-priest  who  superintends  the  play, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  effective  if 
the  Virgin  swooned  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  instead  of  standing,  as  she  does, 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Christ.   "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  cur^ 
"  the  Scripture  says  she  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.    That  is  enough.^'    And 
certainly  no  dramatic  swoon  could  have 
bl^en  half  so  touching  as  the  sight  of 
that  beautiful  girlish  figure^  with  the 
face  of  exquisite  purity  and  holiness, 
standing  there  so  absorbed  in  her  love 
and  her  sorrow.  And  no  theatrical  sobs 
and  groans  could  match  the  still  agony 
of  that  face  as  it  bent  over  the  dead 
face  upon  her  lap,  while  Joseph  and  the 
rest  prepared  the  body  for  tlie  tomh. 

And  with    these   most    inadequate 
words  I  am  forced  to  close. 


•♦• 


TO  A  FALSE  MISTRESSE. 
[with  drted  leaves.] 

**  Mulier  eupido  quod  dIeU  amanti 
In  vento  et  rapida  scribere  oportet  aqua.''* 

Catullus. 

See  in  these  witherd  Leaves  my  Love's  emblemme, 

And  let  the  image  yet  thy  spirit  move. 
Time's  changes  gave  bothe  life  and  dethe  to  them ; 

And  thou  hast  plaied  Time's  parte  unto  my  love. 

The  Spring  and  thou  were  kindlie,  and  did  beare 
Bothe  Leaves  and  Love  from  nothing  into  lighte ; 

And  neyther  Leaves  nor  Love  an  endo  did  feare ; 
For  both  were  yong,  and  all  things  nigh  were  brighte. 


Then  Summer  came,  and  thou  didst  warmer  bcame ; 

And  Leaves  and  Love  rejoyct  in  life  and  strengthe, 
And  perfumd  kisses,  aire,  and  cooling  stream e ; 

And  neyther  dreamd  of  death.    And  yet  at  length 


And  yet  at  Icngthe  came  Autonm  to  the  Leaves ; 

And  thy  false  change  did  take  awaie  Love's  breathe. 
O  happyer  Trees  than  man  whome  Fate  bereaves  t 

Ye  cannot  moume  after  youro  lov'd  ones'  deathe. 
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**  Far  alien  Freuden  auf  Erdcn 
Xaiin  niemand  keiner  feioer  Wcrden, 
Dezin  die  ich  geb  mit  mein'm  Bingen, 
TJnd  mit  manchem  stLssen  Klingec." 

Maktin  Lutbbb. 


Nothing  more  than  music  marks  the 
difference  between  human  nature  and 
brute  nature;  and  nothing,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  voice  marks  the  growth 
of  culture  and  civilization.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous illustrative  fact  that  dogs  in  a  wild 
state  never  bark ;  they  howl  and  growl, 
but  the  bark  seems  to  be  too  near  an 
articulation  for  their  untutored  throats. 
Gardiner,  in  his  "  Music  of  Nature,"  re- 
fers to  the  dogs  left  by  Columbus  in 
America :  when  the  great  discoverer  re- 
turned, he  found  they  had  forgotten  how 
to  bark ;  relapsed  into  their  primitive  in- 
articulate condition ;  and  Gardiner  con- 
siders the  bark  of  a  dog  to  be  an  "  effort 
to  speak  which  he  derives  from  his  as- 
sociating with  man."  The  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  intelligent  dogs  ac- 
quire the  comprehension  of  words,  is 
familiar  to  every  lover  of  that  noble 
animal.  The  human  voice  is  even  more 
sensitive  than  the  canine  to  the  effects 
of  refinement  and  civilization.  A  lady 
once  remarked  that  she  knew  any  scholar 
or  man  of  letters  the  moment  he  spoke 
at  her  front  door  by  a  certain  indefinable 
quality  of  voice,  which  she  never  or  rare- 
ly detected  in  others.  Gardiner  remarks 
that  we  may  regard  the  models  of  physi- 
cal beauty  as  the  shape  and  character 
of  organs  best  adapted  to  produce  love-^ 
ly  sound.  «  The  thick  lips  of  the  Afri- 
can, or  the  spare  lips  of  the  Gentoo,  are 
neither  of  them  so  well  adapted  for  per- 
fect execution  as  those  of  European 
fashion ;  the  one  mumbles,  the  other 
lisps."  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
peculiarities  of  tone  that  pertain  to 
different  climates.  Under  the  serene 
and  gold  sky  of  warm  and  favored  cli- 
mates, the  mouth  is  naturally  opened 
widC)  and  the  language  will  abound  in 


open  and  sonorous  vowels,  like  the  Ital- 
ian or  Spanish.  But  where  frost  and 
cold  winds  suggest  the  prudence  of 
keeping  the  mouth  closed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  generous  tone  is  found 
wanting,  and  gutturals  arise  from  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  throat,  as  in 
Gkrman  and  other  northern  languages. 
This  idea,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  f  he  Swedish  language  does 
not  possess,  certainly,  the  liquid  mobil- 
ity of.  the  Italian ;  but  as  we  listened  to 
it  on  one  occasion,  it  seemed  to  possess 
80  much  grace  and  sweetness  that  it 
might  well  afford  some  rugged  conso- 
nants for  the  sake  of  strength,  thus 
uniting  the  sonorous  softness  of  the 
south  with  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  north.  When  we  expressed  our  ad 
miration  to  the  Swede  whose  musical 
articulation  was  so  charming,  he  assured 
us  that  the  language  was  considered  by 
many  musicians  as  the  best  in  the  world 
for  song.  It  would  be  a  most  interest- 
ing but  very  profound  task  for  philo- 
logical learning,  to  make  an  analysis  of 
all  languages,  barbarous  and  cultured, 
and  of  the  same  tongue  in  different 
stages,  upon  strict  euphonic  principles 
and  with  reference  to  musical  adapta- 
bility, so  as  to  show  by  scientific  induc- 
tion the  kind  of  tone  appropriate  to  the 
different  stages  of  hmnan  growth  and 
to  the  physical  environment  of  races. 

The  attachment  of  peoples  to  their 
national  songs  and  music,  especially  if 
it  be  a  rich  store,  is  a  familiar  fact.  The 
attachment  grows  with  the  people's 
growth ;  and  after  a  milder  type  has 
replaced  the  sturdy,  but  perhaps  trucu- 
lent, songs  of  the  ancient  fatherland, 
these  are  still  treasured  for  their  his- 
toric interest  as  well  as  for  a   wild 
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beaut;  TvUicli  teBtifiea  to  both  tha  tea- 
thetic  and  moral  Tigor  of  the  people's 
yontli.  Freiierick  I  of  Germanj  could 
ttftva  found  no  surer  way  to  the  popalar 
heart,  especially  of  euccccding  ages,  than 
by  his  love  and  cultivation  of  his  na- 
tiTe  tongue,  which  enforced  the  use  of 
the  German  of  the  twelfth  century  "  for 
all  court  and  state  purpoaes,"  and  cd- 
couraged  the  rising  attempts  of  German 
Bosg,  "  The  inios  of  his  palace  at  Ocln- 
haussen,"  saya  s,  writer  upon  the  Min- 
neEingcra,  "  ore  swd  still  to  carry  with 
them  the  traditional  Bttiichmcnt  of  the 
neighborhood;  sad  even  in  the  duik 
recesses  of  the  Hnrtz  forest,  the  legend 
places  him  in  a  subterranean  palace  in 
the  cavema  of  the  Kyffiius  mountain, 
his  beard  flowing  on  the  ground,  and 
himself  reposing  in  a  trance  upon  his 
marble  throne,  awalicning  only  at  inter- 
vals to  reward  any  votary  of  song  who 
Beeks  his  lonely  court,"  (Taylor,  '■  Lays 
of  the  Minnesingera,"  p.  90.)  Songa  of 
warlike  deeds  were  always  the  delight 
of  the  ancient  Germans;  and  when  Lud- 
wig  the  Pious  tried  to  banish  the  Bongs 
recouQting  the  legends  of  barbarous  and 
heathen  lore,  the  love  of  son/?,  it  was 
found,  could  not  be  subdued ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  metrical  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  Scripture  stories,  in 
order  to  wean  them  f^om  their  old  he- 
roic ballads. 

The  twolands  which  surpass  all  othera 
forbcauty,  richness,  and  variety  of  popu- 
lar songs,  are  Oermany  and  Scotland. 
The  romantic  lyre  of  Provence  be- 
queathed little  or  nothing.  France  and 
Spain  have  each  a  highly  characteristic 
mmc,  but  small  in  quantity  and  inferior 
in  depth.  The  Irish  music  has  many 
charms  investing  an  unmistakable  in- 
dividuality. Nowhere,  in  the  ancient 
days,  were  bards  and  pocta  held  in  high- 


er honor  than  among  the  Irieb.  Tbdr 
profession  waa  a  hereditary  privilrge, 
allowed  only  to  members  of  illoslri-ms 
families ;  and  many  of  their  ba11»d>, 
which  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  me- 
mory of  national  achievements,  elill  re- 
main sources  of  the  materials  o(  Iri>li 
histoty.  But  the  legend  of  St.  Patrkt 
according  to  which  he  destroyed  Ihm 
hundred  volumes  of  ancient  Irish  sr>ngi 
in  hia  zealous  determiDBtioii  to  root  oat 
all  antique  superstitioos  inconnfteai 
with  Christianity,  at  once  revciUs  lh« 
former  national  fecundity  in  song,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  present  comparstin 
paucity  of  Irish  folk-muEic  Ireland^ 
melodies  nre  not  very  many  in  number. 
and,  though  choracteriBtic  and  oftca 
very  pleasing,  seldom  or  nercr  i«t«i 
much  depth  of  mental  or  moral  eiptri- 
enco.  England  has  an  unequalled  (tan 
of  ballads,  which  are  most  cleliciont  )m> 
etrj  and  by  far  the  noblest  Bpeciia«ii> 
of  heroic  lyrics  that  any  tongue  poeath 
es;  but  the  melodies  to  which  miusUdi 
sung  them  hnve  died  out  of  the  poftiaf 
memory  and  usage;  nor  Lave  tlicy  bea 
succeeded,  speaking  gpnerallr,  1>j  uj 
other  folk-songs  of  musical  valoe.  in 
exception  is  the  well-known  beaiUiftI 
air  of  Ben  Jonson'e  song,  "  Drink  toJb 
only  with  Thine  Eyes" — the  manycSortt 
to  discover  thccompoaer  of  which  hn( 
been  unsuccessful,  although  it  datfsMil} 
from  the  last  centnry.  Enjjland,  how- 
ever, whatever  may  be  its  popular  muv- 
cal  status  now,  has  had  its  Ihriri^ 
time  of  folk-Bonga  and  of  general  inaB- 
calcutture.  AaongwhicbhaBdesceodfd 
fh>m  about  the  middle  of  the  thirtcentt 
century  presents  the  first  example  of 
secular  music  in  parts  (it  wag  elabontt- 
ly  harmonized  in  sis  parts)  which  bM 
been  found  in  ony  country.  The  6* 
lowing  is  the  melody,  with  the  vvdi 
modernized ; 


ig'il  tLou,  cuclioo  I  Nor  ei 


Although  a  law  of  Qai^cn  EHizabeth 
pronounced  minstreU  to  be  "  rogites, 
vagiibonds,  and  sturdj  beggars,"  music 
aeems  to  hare  been  louch  eateemed  aud 
caltivated  during  that  Qocen's  long 
reign.  The  minor  air,  WhiA  Nobody 
can  Deny,  dating  from  that  time,  is  atlH 
popular  and  yet  fluuriahea  as  ft  citrcet- 
Bong  in  London.  In  ChappcH'a  "  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time,"  to  T/iiich  work  we 
are  iudebted  Tor  our  specimens  of  old 
English  song,  there  are  eome  pages  of 
interesting  and  curious  details  illustra- 
tire  of  the  prominence  of  music  in  the 
Bixteentb  century.  Musical  abilities 
were  advertiaed  among  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  wishing  to  be  serrauts, 
apprentices,  or  fanners.  An  impostor 
who  pretended  to  be  8  shoemaker  was 
detcclod  because  he  could  not  "  sing, 
Bound  the  trumpet,  pla;  upon  the  (lute, 
nor  reckon  up  Ills  tools  in  rbjme,"  Each 
trade  had  its  special  songs,  aud  the  beg- 
gars also  had  theirs.  The  fine  whistling 
of  carmen  became  proverbial.  Base- 
viols  hung  in  the  parlors  for  the  conve- 
nience' of  waiting  guests,  and  were  even 
plajeJ  upon  by  ladies  in  Jamea'  reign. 


No  barber-shop  w.is  complete  without 
the  lute,  cittern,  and  virgioais,  wherewith 
customers  might  amuse  themselves  while 
waiting  their  turns.  To  read  mnsic  at 
sight  was  an  essential  in  a  gentlewom- 
an's education,  and  lute-stringa  were 
common  New-Tear's  gifta  to  ladies. 
"  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  ballads 
that  were  printed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fiiCt  that  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-sis  ballads,  left  for  entry  ot  Bta- 
tionera'  Hall,  remained  in  the  cupboard 
of  the  council-chamber  of  the  company 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1500,  to  !»  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  wordena,  and  only 
forty-fonr  books." 

A  characteristic  and  admirable  little 
raelodyisone  referred  toby  Shakespeare 
in  Lme't  Labor's  Lost,  Act  IV,  Scene  1 : 

Boaalind. — Shall  I  come  upon  thoo 
with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man 
when  Eing  Pepin  of  Franco  was  a  little 
boy,  OB  touching  the  kit  it  t 

Boyet.— Bo  I  may  answer  thee  with 
one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman  when 
Queen  Guinevor  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench,  as  touching  tho  ?iU  it. 


We  will  give  one  more  specimen 
for  ita  great  beauty— a  charming  minor 
melody.  Payne  Collier  professes  to 
have    seen  it   in   a    manuscript   dated 


1595,    Tho  title  of  the  ballad,  of  which     the  melody : 


■we  give  only  one  atanza,  is  "  CupiiPi 
Coartew,  or,  The  Young  Gallant  Foiled 
at  His  Own  Weapon.  To  a  most  pleas- 
ant Jforthem  twii."    The  following  ia 


Tbrougb  tha    <iool   eliad-y  wuodi   Aa      I      was       Tung-ing,      I    hronl  t) 
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pret-ty    birds  Notes  sweetly       chang-iDg.     Down  by    the     mead-ow't    tide 


There  runs  a     riv  -  er :    A     lit  -  tie    boy    I  spied  With  bow  and      quir  -  er. 


But  however  pleasing  many  of  the  old 
English  songs  may  be,  however  original 
also,  we  must  recur  to  our  previous  state- 
ment that,  of  all  countries,  Scotland  and 
Germany  stand  preiiminent  for  folk-mus- 
ic ;  and  if  we  consider  not  only  the  num- 
ber, richness,  and  beauty  of  these  songs, 
but  their  present  vitality  in  their  fa- 
therlands, and  indeed  all  over  the  earth 
where  men  are  sensible  to  refined  music, 
Germany  and  Scotland  appear  so  to  sur- 
pass all  other  countries  in  this  respect, 
that,  in  comparison,  hardly  any  other 
can  be  said  to  have  any  peoplcVmusic 
at  all.    The  superiority  of  these  two 
exists,  however,  with  this  striking  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  Scottish 
people's-songs  appear  like  a  case  of  ar- 
rested development,  since  they  exist  un- 
accompanied by  any  high  art.     Not- 
withstanding the  beauty,  the  witchery, 
the  originality  and  undeniable  genius 
of  the  Scotch  peopleVmusic,  Scotland 
never  produced  a  great  composer  or  ex- 
hibited any  scientific  musical  activity  or 
power ;  while  above  the  peoplc's-songs 
of  Germany  towers  that  wonderful  and 
sublime  art  with  which  all  the  world  is 
familiar  as  the  grandest  musical  expres- 
sion of  the  human  soul.    Between  the 
charms  of  the  Scottish  and  German  peo- 
plc's-songs  we  shall  not  venture  to  de- 
cide   authoritatively    or  dogmatically. 
But,  for  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we 
find  the  shadow  or  the  light  of  every 
mood  of  ndnd  and  soul  reflected  in  the 
German  music  as  we  find  it  nowhere 
else.  It  plays  upon  the  pulses  to  quick- 
en or  subdue  like  a  beloved  face,  so 
complete  is  the  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life  on  all  its  sides,  that  floats  on 
this  wonderful  Amazon  of  melody  and 
harmony.     German  life,  in  its  habits, 
manners,  tastes,  and  feelings,  is  a  deep 
calm,  partly  philosophic,  partly  patri- 
archal.   Their  most  populous  and  most 

^  cities  "  are  quiet  haunts  for  medi- 


tation "  compared  to  American  or  erca 
English  activity.    When  an  intelligent 
lady,  of  simple  tastes  and  poetic  cul- 
ture, returned  recently  from  Germaay 
and  landed  in  New  York,  she  remarked 
that  she  had  not  encomitered  any  thing 
during  her  absence  so  fatiguing  to  her 
whole  being,  physical  and  spiritual  as 
the  mere  sight  of  Broadway ;  and  she 
assured  us  that  no  words  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  contrast  between  that  whiri- 
ing,  dizzy  torrent  a)id  the  limpid  repose 
of  Dresden.    Goethe  says  of  his  grind- 
father  :   "  In  his  room  I  never  saw  t 
novelty.    I  recollect  no  form  of  exist- 
ence that  ever  gave  me,  to  such  a  d^ 
gree,  the  feeling  of  unbroken  calm  and 
perpetuity."    Therefore  German  maae 
has  a  serenity  and  placid  depth,  a  «st- 
Ailness  and  repose,  which  come  like  a 
voice  or  memory  recalling  childhood's 
home,  and  fold  the  soul  again  upon  tbe 
bosom  of  maternal  peace.     But  German 
life,  too,  has  been  a  tragedy,  a  lattle  for 
freedom ;  the  Fatherland  has  been  in- 
vaded by  Frenchmen,  and    the  Tomig 
men  went  to  war.     Therefore  German 
people's-music  is  on  fire  with  fervent 
patriotism  and  martial  sacrifice.    The 
Fatherland  I  the  Fatherland  I  rings  like 
a  clarion  through  it ;  it  is  tender  and 
thrilling,  too,  with  the  rapture  of  pas- 
sionate partings,  devoted  deaths  or  ghd 
returns.    And  in  the  whole  circle  of  its 
subjects  and  passions,  from   the  quiet 
contemplation  of  nature    to   patriotic 
and  martial  pride,  there  is  one  thing 
that  this  music  always  is — it  is  always 
Mieving  in  tone ;  there  is  not  a  skeptic^ 
song, -not  a  faithless  refrain,  not  a  mel- 
ody or  note  of  moral  indifference  or 
hopelessness  in  these  people's-songs,  so 
far  as  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
them.     "In  his  songs  and  in  his  lec- 
tures," it  has  been  said,  "  the  German 
dreams  of  making  a  heaven  of  earth.'' 
A  kind  of  glow  is  cast  over  all  common 
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things  and  daily  life ;  nature  is  beauti- 
fill  in  the  common  landscapes  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  hunter's  life  and  the 
song  of  the  shepherd-boy  ;  the  sleeping 
babe  and  the  quiet  of.the  night ;  friend- 
ship and  companionship ;  domestic 
peace  and  modest  content ;  the  delights 
of  social  pleasure  and  the  Gk;nnan  beer- 
mug;  the  dance  and  common  stories; 
all  these  are  sung  with  a  certain  warm 
heartiness  and  cheer,  a  simple  good  faith 
and  belief  in  human  nature  and  pleasure 
in  things  as  we  find  them ;  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  lovely  side  of  common  things 
and  the  exalted  side  of  lowly  things, 
that  comes  like  a  benediction  to  the 
tired  and  disappointed,  and  sings  the 
heart  into  **  leisure  from  itself,"  to  soothe 
and  sympathize.  ''One  of  the  most 
amiable  characteristics  of  Qerman  poet- 
ry," says  a  writer,  "  is  its  celebration  of 
the  domestic  affections.  Goethe  has 
given  us  a  domestic  epic  in  his '  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,'  and  Voss,  in  his 
'  Luis(>,'  has  produced  a  popular  idyl 


on  the  espousals  of  a  country  parson^s 
daughter.  Even  Freiligrath  softens  the 
music  of  his  verse  when  he  sings  of 
*  the  old  pictured  Bible '  in  his  father's 
house." 

From  collections  comprising  several 
thousands  of  the  German  folk-songs 
which  we  have  pored  over  again  and 
again  in  leisure  hours  with  ever-new 
delight,  we  take  a  half  dozen  melodies, 
selecting  specimens  illustrating  a  few 
of  the  different  kinds  or  classes  which 
this  music  presents,  and  translating  the 
songs  which  are  sung  to  them  in  their 
Fatherland. 

A  trait  of  German  song  is  its  exuber- 
ance of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  joy  in 
nature's  perfections.  There  are  count- 
less songs  which  are  only  strains  of  joy 
"  floating  on  in  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
glowing  with  general  delight  in  natural 
objects,  in  the  bursting  promise  of 
spring,  or  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
sunmier."  The  following  is  such  u  song 
of  joy : 


SPBING-SONQ. 


p^^ 


1.  Love-ly  Bpring,  6  come  thou  hith-er,  Spring  beloved,  O  come  a  -  gain ;      Bring  us 


blossoms,  leaves  and  Binging,  Deck  a-  gain  the  field  and  plain. 


)La    la    la    la 
La    la    la,  <&c. 


Ut  Hme. 


itdtims. 

5S 


iB^iEgS 


la     la   la, 


la     la    la     la     la     la    la     la.       la     la    la     la     la. 


2. 

To  the  mountain  would  I  fly, 
Revel  in  the  valley's  green, 

On  the  grass  and  blossoms  lie, 
And  enjoy  the  sunlit  scene. 


8. 

I  would  hear  the  shepherd  piping, 
I  would  hear  the  ^eep-bell  ring, 

And,  rejoicing  on  the  meadow, 
I  would  hear  the  birdies  ^ng. 


Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  following 
beautiful  song  in  praise  of  the  shep- 
herd's life.  There  is  a  certain  earnest 
air  about  this  melody  audits  fitly-wed- 
ded words,  as  if  it  might  be  sung  by  a 
good  and  truc-souled  man  weary  and 
worn  with  the  world's  cares,  beholding 


the  secluded  freedom  of  pastoral  life 
with  admiration  and  with  something, 
of  the  shepherd's  own  free  elasticity, 
yet  with  a  quiet  and  half-sad  undertone 
of  feeling,  showing  that  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities cannot  be  readily  shaken 
ofi: 
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1.0    shep-herd-boy,  O    shep -herd-boy,  Thou  sing'st  so  fresh  and  free,  Down 


t- 


:X 


ac 


m 


from  thj  yer-dant    mountain    side  Thy  cheer -ful   mel  -  o  -    dj. 


O 


I  lit  tUnd,      I  2dtinu. 


ijoj  -  ful  is     the    mountain  love,  And  sweet  the  song  to    me.       O, 
were  I    now  a      shep-hord-hid,  Thou  hap- py  boy, like  [Omit..  .]         thee  I 


2.  Then  I  would  sing  till  echoes  sweet 
From  rock  and  valley  glanced, 
And  till  the  world^s  rejoicing  heart 
Unto  my  singing  danced: 

A  marked  feature,  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Qerman  song, 
so  lovingly  is  it  treated,  is  the  "  Blum- 
ber-song,"  or  "Cradle-song,"  the  very 


As  fragrant  breath  of  Alpine  rose 
Flows  down  the  hilla  aloDg, 

0  mountain  love,  so  fresh  and  free, 
Do  thou  inspire  my  song. 

melody  of  sleep's  deep  breath.  Here  u 
one  of  the  sweetest  that  has  fallen  mider 
onr  notice,  and  truly  an  exquisite  mel- 
ody : 


BLUHBBB-SOKG 


r^     S       .-a^ — IS-L-I. 


f 


1.  Dar  -  ling,  let     me  kiss    thee  ;    Dar  -  ling  dear,  good  night ; 

I        t_  — r**     h 


Now  to 


itc 


* b 


■J^ 


»^-usr 


^=t;«: 


3i-f^ 


^ 


sleep   I       hush. . . .  thee.  Thou  a  -  wak'st  with  light.       Now  shut  thy    lit  -  tie 


==^=51=:- 


:-^ 


-^=m^ 


^^^m 


eyes ;       To    sleep,  my  child,  to    sleep ;     To    sleep,  my  child,  to     sleep. 


2. 

Dreams  and  visions  fearful 

From  my  darling  flee, 
God's  good  angel  watches, 

Darling,  over  thee. 
Now  close,  ye  little  eyes, 
And  sleep,  my  ohild,  0  sleep. 

The  songs  of  love  among  the  German 
folk-songs  have  a  serene  and  steady 
temperance  about  both  words  and  music 
which  is  very  attractive.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
to  be  observed  between  the  German 
love-songs  and  those  of  the  Proven9al 
poets  or  Troubadours.  Their  adoration 
of  woman  was  comparatively  an  inno- 
vation, a  reaction  from  the  dishonor  in 
h  she  had  previously  been  held.  It 


8. 
Thy  sweet  dimples  ever 

Laugh,  are  laughing  yet : 
Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep,  'tis 

Time  to  rest,  my  pet. 
Now  close,  ye  little  eyes  ; 
Sleep,  darling,  sleep,  0  sleep. 

was  hence  extreme— a  rage,  a  fashion, 
which  like  other  fashions  was  servile. 
But  Tacitus  had  mentioned  the  honor 
paid  to  woman  by  the  Germans ;  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  "  only  mellowed 
ancient  sympathies  and  aroused  affec- 
tions of  a  purer  and  more  social  de- 
scription." Jt  was  not  so  much  an  in- 
novation as  a  development.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  tender  love-song,  "with  the 
title, 
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THB     CLOUDS. 


1.  Sec-'st  thou  the  clouds  SO  fleet-iDg?  O,  with  them  I  hold  mj    way.         Shall  I 


here      a  -  lone  de-lay    me,  And  my  darliug  far   a  -  way  9     O  thou  cloud  in  heavenly 


SS^^S^gE 
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arch  .    es !  Uide  not  soon  thy  splendor  dear  I  Have  I  oft-cn  with  thee  wandered, 


f 
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Leave  me  not    so    lone  -  ly     here,  Leaye  me  not    so    lone  -  ly     here. 


2. 

Whither  gocst,  whither  comest, 

Take,  0  take  me  on  thy  way ; 
Ah  I  they  vanish,  me  deserting, 

In  the  distance  float  away. 
Lonely  room  I,  sad  and  distant, 

My  fond  longing  in  my  heart ; 
Ah  I  by  thee  was  joy  persistent, 

All  my  bliss  and  joy  thou  art. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  the  Gennan 
songs  are  sung  in  praise  of  the  Father- 
land ;  the  following,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  and  noblest,  is  charged 
with  a  fervent,  indignant,  menacing, 
sad,  bat  finally  triumphant  patriotism, 
and  belongs,  certainly  in  its  words  and 
possibly  in  its  music,  to  an  order  of 
song  which  sprung  from  the  German 
struggles  against  French  invasion. 

The  words  of  this  song  are  by  Theo- 
dore KOrner,  a  German  poet  who  gave 
bis  life  for  the  Fatherland.  On  the  up- 
rising of  the  Germans  for  the  brief  con- 
test which  ended  at  Waterloo,  Eomer 
hastened  to  join  the  army.  He  devoted 
bis  moments  of  leisure  to  the  composi- 
tion of  war-songs;  and  many  of  his 
songs  took  their  form  from  the  simple 
melodies  of  his  country.  He  also  ex- 
erted himself  to  find  melodies  suited  to 
the  stirring  and  patriotic  songs  of  oth- 
ers. He  joined  the  famous  LQtzow's 
Free-corps,  and  took  with  them  in  a 
village  church  the  oath  to  spare  neither 
wealth  nor  life  for  the  cause  of  man- 
kind, their  country,  and  religion.   "  By 


8. 
Listen  ye  my  bitter  pleading, 

Joyous  clouds  on  breezes  fair ; 
As  ye  will  not,  will  not  take  mo 

Through  the  blue  mist  of  the  air, 
On  your  waving  wings  clse-whithcr 

Take  with  you  my  sorrow-song ; 
Let  my  music  with  you  linger, 

Take  the  voice  that  grieves  so  long. 

heaven  I"  says  Komer  in  a  letter,  "it 
was  a  moment  in  which  this  consecra- 
tion to  death  impelled  every  breast  and 
when  every  heart  beat  heroically."  The 
poet-soldier  was  killed  in  a  charge  of 
the  Latzow  Cavalry,  August  20,  1813, 
just  before  which,  while  they  were  rest- 
ing in  a  wood,  he  wrote  his  last  poem, 
the  famous  "  Sword-song,"  and  "  was 
actually  engaged  in  reading  it  to  a 
friend  when  the  signal  for  the  attack 
was  made." 

He  was  buried  underneath  a  noble 
oak — a  tree  much  loved  by  him  and 
celebrated  in  his  verse : 

**  Thou  native  oak,  thoa  Qcrman  tree, 
l^t  emblem,  too,  of  German  worth  I 
Typo  of  a  nation  brave  and  free, 
And  worthy  of  their  native  earth." 

It  is  said  that  he  had  frequently  de- 
posited verses  in  this  same  oak,  com- 
posed by  him  while  campaigning  in  the 
vicinity.  The  oak  and  the  grave  under- 
neath it  are  walled  in,  and  a  cast-iron 
monument  celebrates  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  inclosure  also  contains  anoth- 
er grave,  that  of  Komer's  sister,  who 
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died  of  grief  for  her  brother's  loss,  sur- 
viving him  just  long  enough  to  paint 
liis  portrait  and  make  a  drawing  of  his 
last  resting-place.  Mrs.  Hcmans  has  a 
poem  commemorating  the  noble  brother 
and  sister,  containing  a  beautiful  stanza 
addressed  to  Komcr : 


•*  Fame  was  tby  gift  from  othcm ;  but  for  her. 
To  whom  the  wide  world  held  ihmt  only  tpot, 
She  loved  thee  I    LoTely  in  your  lire*  ye  west, 
And  in  your  early  deaths  diTidcd  not. 
Thoa  ha«t  thi:ie  oak,  thy  trox^y.  What  hath  t!htl 
Hex  own  blest  place  by  thee  I " 

Here  is  the  song  referred  to  above, 
entitled. 


TnE   BI8INO   OF    oehmany. 


^p? 


1.  llow  true    are     we    to  -  geth-cr  bound  With  un  -de  -  ceit-ful  heart;       And 
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Bad    the     ho  -  ly     fcs  -  tal  woes  My  youth-ful     va  -  lor  start.         It  driTCS  me 

m 


:i^:iz 
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nr  -  dent    in  -  to  song,  To     harp  of     sturm-y    note ;      And    in      my  heart  t 


dar-iiigword — ^I'll  speak  it   bold-ly    out,     I'll     epeak  it     bold-ly     out.       Th« 
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time    is     ill,    the  world  is    tIIc  ;  The   no  -  blest  meu,  a  -  far ;  The  earth  be- 
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comes    a    yawn-ing  grave  For  strength  aud  freedom's  star.     Yet  cour-agc !  when  foul 
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ty   -  ran-ny     Doth  Ger  -  man  ground  de  -  spoil,  In      ma  -    ny  hearts  high 

^   «   I  ^       —         "^ — — T — *^^^ E 
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va  -  lor  springs,  A  seed  from  Ger -man  soil,     A       seed  from  Ger- man     eoiL 


2.  And  still  the  soul  of  Fatherland 

Sours,  like  an  eaglets  flight, 
And  still  all  cruel  chains  to  rend 

Survives  the  will  and  might. 
And  as  we  here  together  stand. 

In  lovers  rejoicing  came, 
So  shall  wo  meet,  breast  close  to  breast, 

(iWlicn  hills  break  into  flame.: | 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  the 
omission  of  many  details  and  examples, 
so  that  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
comic  and  convivial  folk-songs,  or  the 
student  and  Bnrschensr.haft  songs,  and 
other  kinds.  We  cannot  omit,  however, 
to  give  a  sample  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
this  pcoplcVmusic.  Luther  was  the  first 
to  introduce  metrical  psalmody  into  the 
church  service,  and  his  Fatherland  sup- 


Then  courage,  comrades,  dare  be  strocg ! 

See  vengeance  close  at  hand  ! 
When  we  with  our  own  red  heart's  blooti, 

Shall  wash  them  from  the  land  ! 
And  Thou  who  call'st  the  red  dawn  forth, 

This  song  flics  unto  thee  ; 
0  lead  us.  Lord,  e*en  though  to  death, 

l:The  Land  to  victory.:  | 

plies  some  very  beautiful  sacred  songs 
from  its  folk-melodies.  Here  is  one  most 
happily  wedded  to  the  words,  "which  we 
have  translated  without  rhyme,  in  order 
to  preserve  as  literally  as  possible  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  original.  For 
a  similar  reason,  we  give  tlio  beautiful 
harmony,  somewhat  reduced,  "wliich  ac- 
companies it  in  the  "  Dcutsches  Licdcr- 
lexicon  "  of  August  IItii*tel : 
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SUNDAY. 


Moderato. 
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1.  The  SuD-daj  is  here  I     It  cometh,  Bent  to  us  from  bcay  -  cnl    It  still  -  olh  tbo 
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tur  -  moil    of   all      earth-ly    care ; 
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It  stands    bj    tbe  way -side,   It 
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preacb'CS    tbe  bless-ings  Which  God  us    dotb  giye,  Which  God      us  doth  give. 
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2. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

The  ciiain  of  the  plough  is  not  clanging, 

The  whip  is  not  swinging,  the  wheel  doth 

not  turn ; 
How  glows  in  tbe  stillness 
The  plenty  and  fulness, 
|:The  beautiful  grain.:] 

3. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

We  sk'attered  the  seed  and  were  hopeful ! 

Amen  !  said  the  Father ;  it  grew  strong 

Wc  rest,  while  we  listen  [and  tali  I 

To  rustle  of  sweet  com 

|:In  ripe  waving  field.:] 

Gorman  song  has  not  been  silent  since 
the  breiikini  out  of  the  present  war.  It 
has  poured  forth  much  stirring  devotion 
to  the  Fatherland,  and  many  lyrics  which 
are  said  to  have  won  great  admiration. 
The  following  lines  refijr  to  Korner  tri- 
umphrintly.  They  are  from  a  song  en- 
titled 1813-1870,  published  in  the  Main 
Zeitung^  as  translated  for  N,  71  Evening 
Post : 

''Ronse  np,  my  soul,  the  reddening  fires  ore  flar* 

Ingl" 
EUgh  ht-ats  the  heart ;  the  hand  the  swocd  swnng 

high; 
From  evory  glance  flatbed  anger  deep,  and 

daring. 

VOL,  VI, — 23 


4. 

The  Sunday  is  bore  ! 

Come,  let  us  sing  praise  to  our  Father  I 

He  waters  from  heaven  the  weak,  thirsty 

germ. 
Soon  clinging  and  clanging. 
The  sickles  arc  reaping 
|:The  plentiful  sheaves.:] 

5. 

The  Sunday  is  bore  I 

What,  hoping  and  loving,  wc  scatter. 

Will  one  day  appear  in  a  beautiful  guise ; 

We  BOW  in  the  dark  earth ; 

Then  faith  showeth  to  us 

]:The  unfading  crown.:] 

And  from  the  hearth  went  many  a  prayerfial 

Bigh. 
As  brothers  to  the  sacred  war  we  sped  uis 
We  were  then  wm  trom  th'  Beltfi  to  the  Inn, 
And  KSrner's  songs  10  victory  onward  led  as;  . 
Long  sleeps  the  singer  now  near  WObbclin  I 
«  #  «  * 

The  lyre  which  EOmer's  hand  once  bore  Is  resi- 

The  sword  remains  tbe  nation's  pride  to  trace  | 
«  •  •  • 

And  K5mer^  songs  with  victory  still  reward 

n»; 
Still  know  we  well  the  way  in  the  hortOe 

land. 
Germania,  tnie,  stood  at  cor  birth   to  guard 

ns; 
Dentsch  we  are  yet,  in  trntb,  with  heart  and 

hand. 
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THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FRENCH-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 


The  cause  commonly  assigned  for  tbo 
present  war  is  the  Hobenzollcrn  candi- 
dature, but  there  are  few  Frencbmen 
and  Germans  who  regard  it  as  tbe  real 
one.  It  bas  become  quite  apparent  that 
tliis  candidacy  served  only  as  a  pretext, 
and  tbat  the  real  motive  which  prompt- 
ed Napoleon  HI  to  declare  war  against 
Prussia  was  his  and  the  French  people^s 
jealousy  of  Prussia. 

Ever  since  Sadowa,  and  more  or  less 
before  tbat  memorable  event,  the  French 
press  bas  been  busy  fostering  in  the 
French  people  feelings  of  aversion  and 
enmity  to  Prussia.  Writers  of  first-class 
ability  did  not  disdain  to  represent 
Prussia  as  the  enemy  of  liberal  progress 
in  Europe,  and  as  tbe  especial  antago- 
nist uf  French  civilization.  Writers  of 
less  ability  and  coarser  tastes  excited 
the  populace  by  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  wars  of  1813-'15,  in  which  Prussia 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part.  Prus- 
sia, it  was  said,  is  the  most  aggressive 
power  in  Europe.  Her  ambition  is 
boundless,  and  her  conscience  wide. 
She  established  her  power  on  gold  and 
cannon ;  she  grew  by  treachery,  war, 
and  conquest,  and  holds  her  ill-gotten 
possessions  by  sheer  force.  Silesia  and 
Poland,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Scbleswig-Holstcin,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
&c.,  in  the  present,  were  alleged  in  evi- 
dence of  the  charges  made,  while  a 
mere  reference  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  part  of  which  belongs  io  Prus- 
sia, sufficed  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
the  French  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  charges. 

These  views  of  the  French  press  and 
people  have  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  American  writers,  and  many  are 
trying  their  best  to  make  Americans 
look  at  the  matter  as  Frenchmen  do. 

Thus  far  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  so  largely  with 
Prussia,  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
icason  to  suppose  that  the  French  view 


of  the  question  will  ever  be  popular 
with  the  majority  of  our  people.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  not  nec- 
essarily always  a  just  opinion,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  study  careiully  both 
sides  of  the  question  before  deciding 
on  its  mertis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war 
is— or  must  we  say  has  been  f — ^popular  Id 
both  France  and  Germany.  Corrtrspon- 
dents  from  both  countries  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  spectacle  presented  bj 
the  people  of  both  countries  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  uprising  of  our  own 
people  at  the  fall  of  Sumter  in  18G1.  It 
is  further  certain  that  the  German  peo- 
ple have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
France  being  responsible  for  the  ww. 
They  felt  intensely  indignant,  and  thdr 
patriotic  efforts  were  all  the  more  cncr 
getic  for  being  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  acting  in  self-defence  only. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  in  Ger- 
many at  the  conduct  of  France,  that  all 
internal  strifes  were  set  aside  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  energies  turned  to 
the  war.  The  declaration  of  war  by 
France  has  thus  resulted  in  gaining  for 
Germany  that  unity  which  France  bas 
been  so  very  anxious  to  prevent. 

As  regards  tbe  French,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  strange  tbat  they  should  have 
become  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
war,  which  certainly  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  heavy  saciificcs  for  them. 
Did  they  really  believe  themselves 
threatened  by  Prussia,  and  therefore 
justified  in  precipitating  a  war  that 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later  in  anT 
case  ?  This  is,  indeed,  the  view  enter- 
tained by  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  French  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  it  was  a  correct  one,  our 
sympathies  should,  perhaps,  not  be 
given  to  Prussia,  but  to  France.  Let  us 
see  what  reasons  France  had  for  accu»- 
ing  Prussia  of  hostile  intentions  agaii«t 
her. 

Ill  order  to  become  thorou^^bly  sat* 
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isfied  that  the  Hohenzollem  candi- 
dacy served  only  as  a  pretext,  but 
was  by  no  means  the  real  cause  of 
the  war,  one  should  carefully  study 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  ever 
since  Sadowa  in  reference  to  the  Ger- 
man question.  In  186G  Thiers  declared 
in  the  French  Chamber  that  the  success 
of  Prussia  was  the  disgrace  of  France. 
To  prevent  the  union  of  North  and 
South  Germany  at  all  hazards  has  since 
been  the  avowed  object  of  French  di- 
plomacy. The  victory  of  Sadowa  the 
French  regarded  as  a  national  disaster, 
and  some,  for  instance  the  "  Gaulois," 
went  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  insult  to 
France.  The  military  treaties  between 
Prussia  and  the  South  German  states 
were  regarded  as  another  insult.  The 
firmness  of  Prussia  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Luxembourg  by 
France  was  a  third.  In  order  to  under- 
stand why  this  latter  af&iir  w&s  consid- 
ered as  equally  threatening  and  insult- 
ing to  France  as  the  first  two,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  generally 
understood  in  France  that  Belgium 
must  eventually  bcQome  a  part  of 
France.  But  if  Prussia  would  not  let 
even  Luxembourg  go  to  France,  and 
was  ready  to  risk  a  war  on  that  ac- 
count, how  much  less  could  France  ex- 
pect her  rival  to  be  a  silent  spectator 
when  the  time  for  annexing  Belgium 
should  come  9 

The  French  people  cite  Strabo  in 
proof  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural 
western  frontier  of  Gaul.  They  all  have 
read  enough  of  their  own  history  to 
know  that  under  the  first  Napoleon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  France.  The 
idea  that  the  countries  lying  west  of 
the  Rhine  belong  by  right  to  France  is 
no  less  firmly  rooted  in  the  convictions 
of  the  French  people  than  the  belief 
that  it  is  Prussia  alone  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  France  getting  back  what 
she  considers  her  rightful  property. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  not  only 
Prussia,  but  England,  Russia,  and  cer- 
tainly Belgium  and  Holland,  utterly 
deny  that  the  French  nation  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  Rhenish  province  of  Pnu* 


sia,  Belgium,  Holland,  or  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  any  more  than  to  claim  any 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Surely,  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
French  should  hold  Prussia  alone  re- 
sponsible for  thwarting  what  Franco 
believes  to  be  her  legitimate  aspira- 
tions and  designs ;  but  there  is,  mani- 
festly, a  very  strong  reason  for  them  so 
to  do.  If  Prussia  would  yield,  either 
from  complacency  or  from  weakness, 
France  would  not  have  much  to  fear 
from  the  other  powers.  But  Prussia 
would  not  yield,  and  she  was  constantly 
increasing  her  strength.  This  explains 
why  the  French  so  obstinately  opposed 
the  union  of  Germany  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prussia.  With  Germany  united 
under  so  energetic  and  active  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Prussia,  France  would 
stand  but  a  very  poor  chance  for  the 
realization  of  her  dreams  of  annexa- 
tion,— ground  enough  to  make  Prussia 
unpopular  in  France  and  to  attract  on 
her  all  the  indignation  of  a  people 
thwarted  in  its  traditional  hopes  and 
aspirations.  We  believe  that  the  fore- 
going is  an  exact  statement  of  the  case 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned;  and  if 
any  one  should  doubt  the  correctness 
of  what  we  have  said,  let  him  study  the 
writings  of  all  the  prominent  French- 
men who  have  ever  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  he  reads  carefully  and  critical- 
ly, he  will  become  satbfied  as  to  the  en- 
tire correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
matter. 

Knowing  the  feelings  of  the  French 
in  reference  to  Prussia,  we  need  not 
wonder  to  see  Frenchmen  accuse  her  of 
many  things  that  apparently  concern 
Prussia  and  Germany  alone,  and  not  at 
all  France.  Let  us  examine  the  French 
charges  against  Prussia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  case  of  Schlcswig-Holstein  is 
pointed  out.  That  Prussia  deprived 
Denmark  of  this  province  and  finally 
annexed  it,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  how  it 
could  bo  considered  a  threat  against 
France  does  not  appear.  All  Germany 
had  decided  that  Schleswig-Holstein, 
having  been  German  territory  from  time 
immemorial,  should  be  reunited  with 
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Germauy,  because  the  people  of  Scliles- 
wig-Uolstein  desired  it.  It  is  a  fact,  not 
known  to  many,  tliat  in  1848  tijc  peo- 
ple of  Sclilc3wig-Holstein  rose  in  arms 
against  Denmark,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived promises  of  help  from  Prussia, 
and  that  Pru:?sia,  after  hel})ing  them  to 
beat  the  Danes,  finally,  owing  to  Eng- 
lish interference,  had  given  them  up  to 
Denmark,  thereby  loading  herself  with 
the  execration  of  the  whole  of  Germany 
and,  of  course,  that  of  the  people  of 
Schleswig-IIolstein  more  especially.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  rebel- 
lion, many  eminent  citizens  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  had  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. They  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  have  ever  since  lived  among  us. 
Danes  and  Scandina\nans  generally 
claim  that  Schleswig  belongs  to  Den- 
mark by  right ;  Germans  deny  it.  That 
Holstein  is  entirely  German  is  not  di^ 
puted  even  by  the  Danes.  Considering 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  as  one  country, 
as  we  probably  ought  to  do,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Ub 
people  desired  annexation  to  Germany. 
The  north  of  Schleswig  has  been  large- 
ly settled  by  Danes,  and  it  may  readily 
be  granted  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Prussia  to  let  them  join  Denmark.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  country  was  join- 
ed to  Prussia  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  war  with  Austria.  If  France  saw 
any  cause  for  interference  in  this  aflfair, 
she  surelv  ouj»ht  to  have  interfered 
when  Austria  and  Prussia  were  getting 
ready  to  go  to  war.  Ilaving  neglected 
to  interfere  then,  she  had  clearly  no 
right  to  recur  to  the  matter  again ;  and 
the  truth  is,  the  French  g&vernment  has 
never  done  so.  Nevertheless,  this  sub- 
ject is  almost  constantly  agitated  by 
the  French  press,  and  this  agitation  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  feeling  in 
France  against  Prussia. 

Sadowa  was  the  second  "  insult "  of 
which  France  complains ;  but  Sadowa 
was  only  an  act  of  self-defence  on  tho 
part  of  Prussia. 

In  18C6  Prussia  had  to  draw  the 
Bword  for  her  very  existence.  Tho  im- 
potent federal  Diet  had  at  last  allowed 
itself  to  be  forced  by  Austxia  into  a  hos- 


tile attitude  against  Prussia.  Techni- 
cally, Prussia  may  have  been  in  tha 
wrong ;  but  for  her  to  yield  would  havis 
been  to  yield  to  Austria,  and  to  perpet- 
uate the  existing  condition  of  things. 
Austria's  interests  were  very  much  mori 
in  Hungary  and  other  non-German  coun- 
tries belonging  to  her,  than  in  Germany. 
Iler  influence  in  Gemmnj'  was  calculated 
to  keep  the  confederation  in  a  state  of 
l)crfect  impotency,  and  to  prevent  the 
realization  of  the  fondest  dream  of  th« 
German  people — national  unity. 

Federal  execution,  i.  e.,  trar,  having 
been  declared  against  Prussia,  every 
thing  depended  on  rapidity  of  action, 
courage,  and  ability.  Prussia  had  men 
who  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
how  it  had  to  be  done.  Sadowa  crown- 
ed her  efforts,  and  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  the  King  of  Han- 
over and  several  other  rulers  bad,  by 
their  hostile  and  treacherous  action 
against  Prussia,  forfeited  their  rights  as 
sovereigns,  and  that  their  respectivi 
countries  should  be  annexed  to  Prussia. 
Was  this  an  act  of  aggression,  of  which 
France  had  a  reason  to  complain  ?  It 
might  certainly  go  by  the  name  of 
"self-defence."  At  any  rate,  then 
never  could  have  been  a  doubt  in  tht 
minds  of  Hanoverian,  Ilessian,  and 
Austrian  statesmen,  that  if  they  should 
not  succeed  in  absorbing  Prussia,  Prus- 
sia would  have  a  right  to  absorb  them; 
for  in  war  every  party  must  be  sati>fiL'd 
with  accepting  by  the  chance  of  war 
what  it  intended,  by  war,  to  inflict  on 
the  other. 

The  treaty  of  Prague  has  been  refer- 
red to  by  almost  every  French  writer, 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  at  all, 
as  a  worthless  document,  a  piece  of  pa- 
per fit  only  to  be  torn  up  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  because,  according  to 
these  writers,  Prussia  would  never  h% 
governed  by  it.  If  this  was  so,  tba 
question  might  still  be  asked,  in  how 
far  this  treaty,  whether  kept  or  broken, 
could  have  any  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
France?  But  the  fact  is,  that  with  a 
single  exception  this  treaty  has  l)ecn 
scrupulously  observed  by  Prussia.  Ow- 
hig  to  French  influence,  Prussia  had  to 
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consent  to  a  virtual  Bcparation  of  the 
Korth  and  South  of  Germany.  Unna- 
tural ns  this  separation  vf&s^  Prussia 
made  no  use  of  her  chances  to  induce 
Bavaria,  &c.,  to  join  her  in  a  single 
confeileracy.  Prussia  occupied  Ma- 
yenco,  which  is  south  of  the  Main,  but 
in  so  doing  she  did  not  violate  the 
treaty.  She  never  made  any  open  at- 
tempt at  crossing  the  Main  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Baden,  which  was 
willing  to  join  tlie  confederacy.  Had 
Pruiisia  really  entered  into  a  close  union 
with  the  southern  states,  France  would 
still  have  had  no  right  to  interfere,  but 
she  would  at  least  have  had  an  excuse. 
As  it  is,  Prussia  di<l  not  even  make  the 
attempt,  and,  therefore,  left  France  with- 
out anv  excuse  whatever. 

In  one  particular,  it  is  true,  Prussia 
did  not  observe  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  North  Schleswig. 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Schleswig  should  be  allowed 
to  join  Denmark,  if  they  declared  so  by 
a  general  vote,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  question.  Prus- 
sia has  thus  far  refused  to  observe  this 
point  of  the  treaty,  evidently  from  fear 
of  losing  the  good-will  of  Gerir.any. 
The  German  people,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
claim  Schleswig  as  German  territory, 
and  would  brand  as  an  act  of  infamy 
the  giving  up  to  Denmark  of  any  part 
of  German  soil.  We  need  not  discuss 
here  the  point  whether  their  claim  to 
Schleswig  is  just  or  not ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  German,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  IloUtein  more  especially,  has  ever 
doubted  its  entire  justice  and  correct- 
ness, and  that  the  whole  people  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  this  point. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  what  is 
written  is  written,  and  that  a  treaty 
should  not  be  made  to  te  violated. 
Prussia  can  hardly  care  enough  for  the 
little  strip  of  territory  involved,  to  go 
to  war  on  acc(»unt  of  it,  and  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  neither  France 
nor  Prussia  considers  this  matter  as  of 
any  importance,  than  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  even  been  mentioned  during 
the  entire  course  of  diplomatic  contro- 


versy which  preceded  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities.  Napoleon  knew  that,  if 
he  had  made  North  Schleswig  a  oisus 
MVi^  Prussia,  by  yielding,  wuuld  have 
left  him  do  excuse  for  a  war;  and  here,  I 
think,  wo  find  the  true  reason  why  he 
never  did  refer  to  it.  What  he  wanted 
was  the  Rhine  for  France,  not  Schleswig 
for  Denmark. 

Writers  favoring  the  French  side  of 
the  present  war  assert,  that  the  danger 
for  France  lay  not  so  much  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things,  as  rather  in  the 
prubable  future  of  Germany.  They  pre- 
<licted  that  Prussia,  not  satisfied  with 
North  Germany,  would  sooner  or  later 
take  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden, 
then  pounce  on  German  Austria,  and 
wind  up  with  Holland.  These  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  French,  and 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  guilty 
conscience;  for  has  not  France  been 
always  intent  on  abusing  her  power? 
Has  she  not  always  made  war  on  for- 
eign nations  whenever  she  felt  strong 
enough  ?  Does  she  not  at  the  present 
time  hold  two  provinces  which  she 
wrested  from  Germany  under  circum- 
stances not  by  any  means  creditable  to 
France  ?  Is  not  Nice,  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Italian  patriot.  Garibaldi,  a 
part  of  France  now  ?  Have  not  French 
troops  again  and  again  invaded  and 
devastated  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  ?  How  natural,  then,  to 
suppose  that  Germany,  if  once  united 
like  France,  would  follow  the  example 
of  France !  It  was  this  fear  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  French  writ- 
ers, forma  the  true  and  only  reason 
France  has  had  for  going  to  war  with 
Prussia, 

The  gross  injustice  towards  Germany 
which  lurks  in  this  fear,  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.  While  Germany  claims 
to  be  entirely  able  to  defend  herself 
against  Prussia,  if  tliis  power  should 
abuse  her  position,  France  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  the  German  people  can  be 
made  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
ruler  as  completely  as  the  intelligence 
and  strength  of  the  French  people  have 
been  brought  under  the  power  of  Na- 
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poleon  III.  France  judges  Germany  by 
herself;  and  she  wrongs  her  not  only  in 
this  particular,  but  also  by  supposing 
that  the  German  people  and  the  Prus- 
sian King  are  of  the  same  disposition 
as  the  French  and  their  Emperor.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not 
now  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  free- 
dom is  growing  as  rapidly  as  in  Ger- 
many. And  along  with  freedom,  cul- 
ture and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
are  rapidly  extending  their  benign  in- 
fluence among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
How  much  of  this  progress  Germany 
owes  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  without  Prussia 
Germany  would  not  now  be  what  she 
is.  The  success  of  Prussia  insures  the 
unity  of  Germany,  which  after  Sadowa 
was  threatened  by  no  power  except 
France.  France  once  humiliated,  Ger- 
man unity  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a 
solid  reality.  While  France  was  get- 
ting ready  to  make  war  on  Germany, 
the  Germans  wondered  why  the  French 
couhl  be  so  eager  to  shed  blood.  When 
war  was  finally  declared  by  France,  the 
French  were  wild  with  joy,  while  the 
Germans  sent  forth  a  shout  of  indigna- 
tion and  defiance. 

War  for  a  reason  so  flimsy  and  imag- 
inary as  that  alleged  by  France,  made 
Germany  feel  that  there  could  never  be 
peace  in  Europe  until  the  foolish  ideas 
of  French  superiority  over  every  other 
uaticm  were  completely  dispelled. 

The  indignation  of  Germany  was 
natural  and  legitimate,  the  war-fury  of 
France  savage  and  artificial.  The  Ger- 
mans felt  their  blood  boil  at  the  thought 
that  a  neighboring  nation  should  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  another  nation,  and  that  death, 
wounds,  and  misery  should  be  dealt  out 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
and  peaceful  citizens,  merely  because 
the  French  were  jealous  of  the  Germans  I 
What  had  Prussia  or  Germany  done  to 
deserve  such  a  fearful  calamity  ?  Koth- 
ih(j  hit  icJiat  Sardinia  and  Italy ^  aided 
hy  France,  had  done  before !  If  the 
union  of  Germany  was  a  menace  to 
France,  why  was  not  that  of  Italy  a 
menace  to  Germany  ?   If  the  prospective 


tmity  of  the  one  can  be  assumed  to  be 
an  excuse  for  war,  what  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  the  unity  of  the  other 
might  not  likewise  be  made  such  la 
excuse?  And,  if  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  succeed  in  uniting,  would  then 
not  be  a  third  case  for  war?  Asd 
again,  if  Ireland  sliould  declare  herself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  remaining  iu  the 
British  confederation,  would  not  there 
be  a  fourth  case  ?  And,  if  Sweden, Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  should  unite,  would 
not  that  constitute  the  fifth  ? 

It  must  be  remeuibered  that,  thanb 
to  Prussia  and  the  enlightened  policy 
of  Bismarck,  there  is  at  present  in  Ger- 
many  scarcely  any  difference  in  opiniofl 
as  regards  the  future  of  the  land. 

In  1866  Prussia  had  urged  the  stupid 
federal  Diet  to  adopt  a  new  federal  con- 
stitution, based  upon  universal  sufihge^ 
and  calculated  to  make  the  federal  miiott 
a  serious  reality,  and  not  a  mere  farce. 
Her  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  lu^ 
jority,  and  she  herself  put  under  the 
ban.  Had  she  not  been  strong  enoDgb 
to  smite  her  enemies,  who  in  point  of 
territory  and  population  were  farsupe 
rior  to  her, Germany  would  not  le  alle, 
to-day,  to  repel  a  French  invasion  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  Germany;  the 
old,  impotent  federal  union  would  litiTe 
dragged  on  its  miserable  existence,  too 
stupid  even  to  furnish  food  for  langfc- 
ter,  a  standing  reproach  to  all  Gerraacv, 
and  a  source  of  shame  and  anger  to 
every  German. 

After  Prussia's  success  in  Bohemia 
and  Germany,  Austria  was  no  more  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  and  hence  it  became 
apparent  to  all  that  Prussia  would  have 
to  do  for  Germany  what  Sardinia  Lad 
done  for  Italy.  If  Prussia  had  not 
proved  herself  liberal  and  dispensed  to 
favor  progress,  the  people  of  Germacy 
would  not  to-day  follow  her  so  enthusa^ 
asti tally  and  devotedly  in  her  great 
struggle  with  France. 

As  it  is,  she  has  gained  the  sympa- 
thies of  united  Germany  I  To-dar, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  together 
with  Baden,  \yurtcmberg,  and  Bavaria, 
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vie  with  Prussia  proper  in  deeds  and 
professions  of  loyalty  to  the  great  cause 
of  German  unity,  which,  henceforth, 
will  forever  be  identified  with  the  name 
of  Prussia, 

As  republicans,  we  sympathize  with 
the  people  everywhere.  "We  have  no 
reason  to  favor  one  nation  more  than 
another.  A  Bourbon  king,  from  hatred 
of  England,  once  did  us  a  good  service 
by  sending  us  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  England.  A  German  prince 
once  sold  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  some 
of  them  convicts,  to  that  same  England 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  us.  In  either 
case,  the  action  was  dictated  by  selfish 
motives.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  of 
France  had  no  more  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter than  the  wretched  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  of  Hesse.  They  all  acted 
under  compulsion.  We  owe  gratitude 
to  the  French  people  who  sympathized 
with  U3,  and  shall  never  forget  their 
brave  and  magnanimous  Lafayette ;  but 
we  owe  both  sympathy  and  gratitude 
to  Prussia  and  Germany  also.  Prussia 
was  the  first  state  after  France  to  rec- 
ognize our  independence.  Frederick 
the  Great  expressed  a  high  admiration 
for  General  Washington.  An  excellent 
Prussian  officer,  Baron  Steuben,  served 
in  the  American  army.  Steuben,  De 
Kalb,  and  other  Germans,  fought  for  us 
as  well  as  Lafayette,  and  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  all.  We  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  a  Bonaparte ;  while  wo  should 
not  forget  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Germans  only  lately  fought  on  our  side 
asrainst  an  intestine  foe  who  had  the 
sympathy  of  Napoleon  IIL  Ignorant 
or  unscrupulous  writers  have  adroitly 
coupled  the  case  of  the  Hessians  with 
the  case  of  Prussia,  as  though  Prussia 
could  in  any  sense  be  made  responsible 
for  the  action  of  Ilesse.  The  truth  is, 
that  Hesse  was  as  independent  a  state 
as  Prussia,  and  the  former  has  been  the 
traditional  enemy  of  the  latter.  In  1806 
the  Pnnce  of  Hesse  was  among  the  first 
to  join  Napoleon,  and  to  send  his  troops 
against  Prussia.  Hessians  fought  Prus- 
sians in  1806  as  they  had  fought  Ameri- 
cans in  1776,  and  they  were  again  found 
among  Prussians  enemies  in  1866. 


It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  re- 
proach brought  on  the  German  name  by 
the  selfish  and  perfidious  policy  of  her 
petty  princes,  that  all  Germany  is  so 
intent  on  being  united  under  a  single 
ruler,  be  his  title  president,  king,  or 
emperor.  But  this  single  ruler  should 
have  no  interests  outside  of  Germany. 
As  long  as  Austria  had  the  imperial 
power,  Germany  was  weak,  because  her 
emperors  would  forever  drain  her  of  her 
best  blood  in  their  attempts  at  subdu- 
ing or  keeping  in  subjection  non-Ger- 
manic countries.  For  this  reason  Prus- 
sia wisely  insisted  that  Austria  should 
bo  entirely  excluded  from  the  Ger- 
man confederation.  The  Germans  of 
Austria  complain  bitterly  of  this  ex- 
clusion, but  it  was  unavoidable.  After 
the  exclusion  of  Austria,  no  German 
power  but  Prussia  could  claim  the 
leadership  of  Germany.  Every  one 
saw  that,  and,  certainly,  Napoleon  IH 
was  among  those  who  saw  it  the  most 
distinctly. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  the  Prussian- Austrian 
war.  Seeing  that  Prussia  was  increas- 
ing her  strength  and  territory,  ho 
thought  the  propitious  moment  had 
come  for  taking  steps  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  Belgium.  The  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  written  by  the  French 
Ambassador  Benedetti,  and  got  into 
the  possession  of  Bismarck.  We  do 
not  know  any  thing  about  the  game  the 
latter  played  with  his  adversary  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  recent  events  have  shown 
that  Napoleon  HI,  either  by  his  own 
fault  or  that  of  his  Minister,  had  been 
fairly  entrapped  by  the  astute  Prussian. 
We  do  not  know  how  often  Nnpolcon 
HI  may  have  asked  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment to  return  the  draft  of  that 
treaty ;  but  it  is  not  difiScult  to  imagine 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
to  return  the  document  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sudden  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  France. 

For  Prussia,  the  possession  of  a  docu- 
ment that  furnished  a  tangible  proof  of 
the  intcnticms  of  Napoleon  HI  in  regard 
to  Belgium  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   If  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
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&c.,  could  be  made  to  bcc  that  France, 
while  laying  claim  to  the  Rhine  as  her 
natural  frontier,  really  threatened  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  f.ir  more  than  Prus- 
sia, the  chances  would  be  that  in  case 
of  a  war  these  countries  would  side 
with  Prussia  against  Franco,  or  at  any 
rate  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 

A  war  with  France,  Prussia  had  no 
reason  to  dread,  as  her  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  Austrian  campaign  had 
sufficiently  proven  the  superiority  of 
her  army.  The  rest  of  Germany  being 
united  with  her  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, she  could  afford  to  await  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  place  her  admirably 
organized  army  on  a  war-footing,  ready 
to  march  into  France.  Two  weeks  more 
of  brilliant  fighting  satisfied  the  world 
that  she  would  be  as  victorious  in  this 
struggle  as  she  had  been  in  that  of 
1860.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  ancient 
German  provinces,  will  very  likely  be 


the  price  of  peace  to  be  paid  by  France. 
Thus  Prussia  will  Lave  taken  another 
step  towards  fulfilling  the  cspectutioni 
of  Germany,  to  see  all  German  territoir 
joined  in  one  powerful  union.  France 
may  complain  of  this,  but  America  hu 
no  reason  to  deny  the  German  peoples 
boon  which  we  prize  bo  high'y  our- 
selves. Germans  do  not  grudge  French- 
men their  unity;  why  should  Frenchmen 
be  jealous  of  German  unity  ?  Yet  this 
jealousy  was  the  real  cause  why  F.'tincc 
went  to  war  with  Prussia,  which,  u 
France  ouglit  to  have  known,  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  German  v.  and 
was  the  only  power  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  intact  the  honor  and  satVtTof 
Germany.  Thiers  was  iiidce<l  right  when 
he  pronounced  that  this  "war  was  doc  to 
a  blunder  worse  than  that  of  Mexico. 
It  was  a  blunder  as  far  as  France  %a 
concerned,  while  Germany  can  justly 
regard  it  as  the  price  of  national  unity 
and  greatness. 
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AMERICAN  BTMrATUY  IN  THE   WAR.^ 

With  few  and  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, the  American  people  have  sym« 
pathized  entirely  with  the  Germans, 
during  their  war  against  the  French. 
Hanlly  a  newspaper  anywhere,  not  so 
much  as  an  individual  of  any  promi- 
nence, has  expressed  a  A\ish  that  the 
French  might  be  successful  in  their 
final  appeal  to  arms.  We  have  uni- 
versally hailed  with  delight  the  succes- 
sive advances  of  the  Prussians,  felt  de- 
pressc'd  when  they  were  momentarily 
checked,  and  given  our  contributions, 
when  we  have  given  any,  to  their  com- 
mittees. What  is  the  cause  of  this  de- 
citled  manifestation  of  feeling  ?  We 
have  as  a  nation  assuredly  no  reason  to 
rei^ard  the  French  with  rancor  or  ani- 
mosity.  They  were  our  allies  in  the 
most  tryin«r  period  of  our  struggle  for 
national  existence,  and  we  have  ahvavs 
cherished  towards  them  a  friendlv  and 
grateful  disposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  never  been  very  closely  connect- 


ed with  the  Prussians.     The  presence 
among  us  of  large  numbers  of  the  Ger- 
man race  inclines  us  naturallv  towards 
them ;  but  we  have  French  among  n« 
also,  and  multitudes  of  our  citizens  aie 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  cultivating 
the  most  intimate  intercourse  of  trade 
and   friendship  with  them.     Yet  fron 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time  we  have  desired  the  defeat  of  the 
French  ;  and  we  have  desired  it,  almost 
instinctively,  for  three    reasons :    first, 
because  we  think  the  war  was  precipi- 
tately declared  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, without  sufBci(  nt  cause,  with  no 
further  provocation,  in   fact,    than  the 
steady  and  continuous  growth  of  Prus- 
sia in  political  power,  which   is  not  a 
legitimate  ground   for  war;    secondly, 
because,  in   our  own  late    coinl»at  for 
union  and  liberty  we  had  no  more  ma- 
lignant or  stealthy  enemy  than  the  ruler 
of  the  French,  whos^e  policy  has  been 
subsequently  approved  l)y  the  votes  of 
the  nation ;  and,  thirdly,  because  every 
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Binccrc  lover  of  liberty  sees  in  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  the  most  deadly 
enemy  that  genuine  freedom  has  on  the 
continent.  His  whole  career  having 
been  one  of  treacherous  despotism,  every 
honorable  mind  wishes  it  to  terminate 
in  humiliation  and  disgrace.  For  twen- 
ty years,  nearly,  he  has  played  a  desper- 
ate game  of  monstrous  egotism  and  base 
personal  ambition;  he  has  introduced 
into  politics  the  practices  of  the  brigand 
and  thi'  burglar,  has  sat  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  development  of  the  free  ener- 
gies of  a  noble  nation,  has  even  bullied 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  detestal)le  schemes ;  and  now  that 
he  has  cast  himself  headlong  into  a  con- 
flict with  a  nation  whose  leaders  are  his 
masters,  no  less  in  diplomacy  than  in 
arms,  we  desire  to  see  him  hurled  from 
his  bid  eminence.  Not  a  soul  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  certain,  desires  to 
see  the  French  people  humiliated ;  they 
are  a  brave,  gallant,  and  generous  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  long  stood  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  civilization ;  but  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  trapan- 
ncd  and  bamboozled  by  a  wretched  im- 
postor, have  tamely  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  his  tyrannic  d  rule,  and  they 
must  hear  the  consequence  of  their  f«>l- 
ly.  They  have  abdicated  their  man- 
hood in  favor  of  what  is  termed  person- 
al government,  and  they  cannot  justly 
complain  if  they  get  enough  of  it  before 
the  end. 

WILLIAM  AND  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  has 
been  in  the  various  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  two  leaders  respectively  of 
the  n;«ti<ms  now  at  war  on  the  continent. 
An  honest  republican  can  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  personal  aims  of  either  of 
them ;  they  are  both  dynasts,  the  one 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  impe- 
rialism of  Rome,  and  the  other  from  the 
later  MiUUe  Ages — are  both  eager  to 
maintain  their  mere  family  ascend  ncy, 
and  caring  little  for  the  real  emancipa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  people. 
But  William  has  shown  himself  an  hon- 
orable, high-minded,  dignified  leader, 
"  ever;  inch  a  kinj ;  "  while  the  other 


has  proved  himself,  what  he  really  is,  a 
trickster  and  a  gambler,  intent  on  his 
own  personal  glory,  and  hoping  to  gain 
by  deception  and  bombast  what  he  caur- 
nct  win  by  native  worth.  IIow  paltry, 
imbecile,  and  repulsive  his  first  despatch 
to  the  Empress,  in  which,  describing 
'*  Louis  and  I "  as  receiving  "  a  baptism 
of  fire,"  he  extolled  a  poor  little  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  would  be  bet- 
ter engaged  with  his  tops  and  marbles, 
for  a  tranquillity  that  moved  the  veteran 
soldiers  to  tears!  What  estimate  could 
a  man,  capable  of  such  heartless  clap- 
trap, have  formed  of  the  good  sense  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  world  ?  Take 
again  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Metz,  whom  he  abandons  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege,  while  he  exhorts  them  to 
courage  an<l  perseverance,  and  goes  him- 
self "  to  meet  the  invaders  "  in  a  direc- 
tion where  they  were  not  I  On  the  other 
hand,  how  moderate,  measured,  cautious, 
self-respecting,  and  truthful  the  de- 
spatches of  King  William,  wlio  tells 
what  has  occurred,  without  boasting 
and  without  concealments.  "  We  have 
the  victory,"  he  says  once,  "  but  of  our 
losses  I  dar«  not  think  I "  How  manly, 
too,  direct,  and  honest,  his  reply  to  the 
Pope,  frankly  recognizing  the  good-will 
and  Christian  charity  of  the  Head  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  reciprocating  his 
wishes  for  peace,  but  referring  him,  with 
an  admirable  directness,  to  him  who  had 
declan  d  the  war,  and  who  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  its  continuance.  All  his 
utterances,  indeed,  thus  far,  have  been 
those  of  a  conscientious  ruler,  who  felt 
that  he  was  acting  not  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, or  for  his  own  personal  glorj%  but 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation. 

THE  SOUBCE  OF  NATIONAL  STRENQTII. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  has  been 
drawn  so  ably  by  a  journal  of  this  city, 
the  Ecaiing  Post^  that  we  think  we  can- 
not better  express  our  own  sentiments 
than  transfer  a  part  of  its  remarks  to 
these  columns.  The  argument  is,  that  a 
government,  to  obtain  great  strength, 
even  by  the  standard  of  war,  should 
direct  its  efforts  to  the  building  up,  not 
of  a  great  army^  but  ^t  ^.  ^jwaX.  xsa^cssso* 
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"France  is  Bome'wliat  superior  to  the 
German  states  now  at  war  in  population, 
and  greatly  so  in  the  numbers  and  cost 
of  her  standing  army  ;  she  is  and  has 
long  been  thoroughly  centralized  in 
government,  while  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  many  states,  which,  within 
four  years,  have  been  at  war  among  them- 
selves. There  must,  therefv)re,  be  some 
sources  of  national  strength,  not  con- 
tained in  statistical  tables,  in  which 
Germany  is  vastly  superior  to  France. 

"  Doubtless  these  are  chiefly  the  supe- 
rior honesty  of  the  civil  and  military 
service,  and  the  superior  education  of 
the  people.  When  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon seized  the  throne,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  a  body  of  adventurers,  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  use  and  to  reward, 
but  whose  corrupt  practices  gave  char- 
acter to  every  branch  of  his  govern- 
ment. From  that  day  to  this  com- 
plaints have  been  loud  and  bitter  of 
the  stock  jobbing  plots  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  selfish  and  plundering  schemes 
of  their  subordinates.  A  military  gov- 
ernment is  always  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  add  to  this  wastefulness 
general  corruption,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec 
how  the  immense  sums  wliich  have  been 
added  to  the  French  national  debt  have 
been  squandered,  without  securing  effi- 
ciency even  in  the  army.  A  throne 
founded  in  dishonor  and  perjury  and 
cemented  by  murder  could  not  expect 
to  be  served  in  any  other  than  its  own 
pirate  spirit;  and  the  unquestionable 
disorder,  bad  discipline,  and  constant 
failures  in  supplies  which  marked  the 
first  movements  of  the  Emperor's  army 
to  the  frontier,  arc  the  necessary  results 
of  the  general  corruption  of  his  service. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  is  not  a 
military  despotism,  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  nation  organized  on  a 
military  basis.  Her  citizens  are  all  sol- 
diers, but  they  are  citizens  still.  They 
identify  themselves  at  all  points  with 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  in  peace  as 
in  war;  and  while  their  resources  are 
not  wasted  in  maintaining  a  million  of 
men  under  arms  through  a  long  peace, 
they  learn  the  military  discipline,  and 
always  hold  themaclTes  ready  to  prac- 


tise it  when  needed.  The  German  army 
is  thus  as  truly  a  citizen  army  as  onr 
own.  The  government  is  stable ;  it  ii 
not  afraid  of  individual  freedom ;  its 
civil  service  and  military  staff  are  filled 
for  competency,  and  not  as  the  rewardi 
of  treason  or  of  cruelty  ;  and  thus  its 
administration  is  pure,  patriotic,  asd 
vigorous. 

**  Again,  in  education  the  French  peo- 
ple are  behind  those  of  many  nations ; 
the  Germans  are  in  advance  of  the 
world.  In  several  large  districts  in 
France  a  majority  of  the  adults  are  en- 
tirely illiterate ;  in  Prussia  a  man  who 
cannot  write  is  rarer  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. Where  Napoleon  has  Tvasted  mil- 
lions on  his  favorites  and  his  armv.  the 
Pnissian  government  has  »pent  a  fric- 
tion of  the  amount  in  securing  the  in- 
telligence of  its  people.  Man  agaiost 
man,  a  body  of  thinking,  reading  sol- 
diers will  always  be  more  than  a  match 
for  ignorant  ones ;  and  the  unqne■^tion- 
ed  xjcrsoual  supcrioiity  of  the  German 
armies  in  this  war  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  their  superior  intelligence  than 
to  any  other  cause.-' 

C0^'SKQUE^'CES   OF    THE    WAR. 

Being  without  sufficient  cause,  will 
any  good  yet  come  of  the  war  ?  5Icch 
suffering,  much  sorrow,  much  ruin  will 
come  of  it ;  but  can  we  hope  for  any 
real  advantages  to  be  derive*  1  from  it, 
for  the  nations  engaged  or  for  the 
world  i  Can  the  overruling  Providence 
permit  so  enormous  a  waste  of  life  and 
treasure,  without  directing  it  to  seme 
ajlequatc  and  beneficent  end  ?  For  our 
part, we  cannot  believe  it;  not  only  our 
hopes  but  our  convictions  arc,  that  it 
must  terminate  in  some  result  greater 
than  the  mere  political  or  territorial 
aggrandizement  of  either  of  the  imme- 
diate parties  to  it.  One  thing  is  certain : 
in  France  there  is  an  end  to  personal 
government.  The  imperial  systt  ni.  which 
is  despotism  with  the  forms  cif  lil  crtv, 
has  forever  gone  down  in  contempt  and 
disgrace,  along  with  its  principal  expo- 
nent, Louis  Napoleon.  Never  again  can 
the  French  nation  become  so  besotted 
as  to  trust  its  destinies  to  a  single  mind^ 
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and  that  one  of  the  basest  and  meanest 
that  ever  achieved  liigh  station.  But 
having  vomited  the  Bonapartes,  will  it 
go  back  to  the  Bourbons,  older  or  young- 
er ?  That  too,  wc  should  say,  is  impos- 
sible. But  for  tlie  miserable  exam- 
ple of  imbecility  and  self-stultification 
which  Spain  exhibits  in  sending  round 
her  government  to  various  families,  cry- 
ing, Come  and  govern  us,  oh  I  superior 
mortal,  we  should  say  that  this  notion 
of  blue-blooded  families  was  exploded 
in  Europe.  France,  assuredly,  after  the 
education  of  a  hundred  years  of  politi- 
cal change,  is  not  so  stupid  and  silly  as 
to  believe  that  any  family  has  a  right  to 
govern  it,  or  that  any  family  has  supe- 
rior capacities  for  rulership.  She,  in- 
deed, by  the  immortal  utterances  of  '89, 
would  appear  more  than  all  other  na- 
tions essentially  republican.  "Will  she 
have  the  manliness,  the  good  sense,  the 
self-respect,  to  proclaim  the  republic  ? 
How  can  we  doubt  of  it  ?  Bonapartist 
and  Bourbon  will  protest  against  it; 
the  whole  priestly  party  and  the  party 
of  sycophants  and  swindlers,  who  be- 
lieve in  ranks,  with  many  of  the  timid, 
money-making  shopkeepers,  to  whom 
Republicanism  is  always  presented  as  a 
red  spectre,  will  intrigue  against  it; 
but  the  literary  men,  the  artists,  the 
workingmen,  the  men  of  insight  and 
honesty,  will  demand  it  as  the  only  ra- 
tional solution  of  the  problem. 

But  France  a  republic,  as  she  must  be 
inevitably,  what  is  to  hinder  Spain  from 
recovering  her  sanity,  and  instead  of 
beseeching  for  a  crowned  head,  trust  to 
the  sagacity  and  probity  of  her  own 
peo])le  ?  Or,  can  Italy,  when  the  once 
priest-ridden  Spain  is  free,  endure  any 
longer  the  ascendency  of  her  crapulous 
monarch,  or  Rome  the  senility  of  a 
Pope  ruled  by  a  conclave  of  cardinals  ? 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  emancipated, 
will  intellectual  Germany  remain  in  the 
background  ?  No  doubt  the  modera- 
tion of  the  present  royal  family,  with 
the  brilliant  fame  of  the  Crown-Prince 
as  a  soldier,  will  prolong  its  hold  of 
power.  To  have  conducted  and  termi- 
nated with  success  a  great  war  against 
the  first  militarv  nation  of  the  conti- 


nent, will  be  a  ground  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  it  far  better  than  any  of 
its  hereditary  and  dynastic  claims.  En- 
thusiastic royalists  indeed  already  be- 
gin tp  talk  of  reviving  the  Empire  in 
the  person  of  King  William.  But  will 
the  German  mind,  already  so  fur  ad- 
vanced speculatively  in  political  science, 
consent  to  such  a  recurrence  to  njcdise- 
val  folly  ?  Now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  science  has 
demonstrated  the  equal  rights  of  men, 
the  title  of  every  human  being  to  abso- 
lute justice,  which  is  the  recognition  of 
his  manhood ;  when  the  people  have 
come  to  know  that  they,  and  not  fami- 
lies or  dynasties,  are  the  only  sources  of 
power,  and  alone  have  the  right  to  rule, 
will  so  enlightened  a  lace  as  the  Ger- 
mans tolerate  any  government  but  self- 
government,  any  method  of  political 
organization  but  the  republican  ?  The 
outlook,  we  confess,  on  all  sides  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  republic ;  but  so  it  was  in 
1848,  so  it  was  in  1880,  so  it  was  in 
1813,  and  so  in  1789 ;  and  yet  the  re- 
public is  a  bugbear  to  large  classes  of 
the  populations;  while  statesmen  still 
see  in  it  anarchy,  and  the  priesthood  the 
downfall  of  their  order. 


BURSTING  OF  THE  BT7BBLE. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  put  in 
type,  the  imperial  bubble  has  burst. 
Napoleon  is  no  more;  Ccesarism  has 
played  its  last  card ;  and  the  Prussian 
bayonets  have  let  the  wind  and  bravo 
out  of  the  inflated  posthume.  A  cam- 
paign of  a  single  month  has  sufficed  to 
expose  the  hollowness,  the  rottenness, 
the  utterly  base  and  corrupt  condition 
of  an  adventurer,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  deluded  France  and  bullied 
Europe.  His  armies,  it  appears,  have 
been  armies  of  pasteboard ;  his  invinci- 
ble military  power  scarcely  more  than 
empty  brag ;  and  his  empire,  which  held 
the  world  in  awe,  a  mere  league  of  bri- 
gands and  chetalierB  dHndvstrie,  who 
having  seized  by  fraud  and  perjury 
upon  the  resources  of  a  mighty,  confi- 
dent, generous,  and  gallant  nation,  hav- 
ing  squandered    them    in    ways    best 
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known  to  themselves,  are  at  length 
arrested  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Witliin  the  short  time  that  it  takes  to 
get  U])  a  single  number  of  a  magazine, 
the  whole  stupendous  fabric  of  false- 


hood and  imposture  has  been  exploded; 
the  conspirators  are  driven  to  the  four 
winds ;  and  the  great  people  they  had 
throttled  is  once  more  £ree.  Te  deum 
laudamus  / 


■•••- 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


The  truth  of  the  axiom  that  there 
is  nothing  so  successful  as  success,  is 
more  conclusively  proved  by  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  than  by  any 
other  event  of  the  period.  Execrated 
at  the  time  by  every  right-thinking  man 
in  the  world,  the  Empire  which  follow- 
ed it  not  only  became  stable  enough  to 
command  respect,  and  powerful  enough 
to  cause  fear,  but  so  apparently  neces- 
sary as  to  bewilder  the  judgment  into 
forgetlulness  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  about.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
world  had  absolved  Louis  Napoleon — 
to  use  his  own  phrase — of  his  violated 
oaths,  and  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen.  That  his  countrj-men 
themselves  had  absolved  him  ivas  taken 
for  granted ;  so  much  so,  that  the  few 
who  continued  to  attack  him  by  their 
tonjrues  and  pens  found  it  unsafe  to  do 
so  excci)t  on  foreign  soil,  where  most 
of  them  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as 
little  less  than  madmen.  The  curses  of 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  may  have 
bc:en  admired  as  poetry,  but  they  were 
certainly  laughed  at  as  politics.  Louis 
Napoleon  himself  came  to  care  so  little 
for  them  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
Hup^o  remained  a  vociferous  exile  in 
England.  Histories  of  the  Coup  (TEUit 
were  published.  Most  of  them,  it  is 
true,  were  written  fnmi  the  Bonapartist 
point  of  view,  but  not  all ;  for  so  secure 
did  Louis  Napoleon  consider  himself  at 
last,  that  he  allowed  what  may  be  called 
a  ]{<*i)ul)lican  History  to  appear.  It  is 
tlie  work  of  Eugene  T6not,  an  editor  of 
the  i^u'cle^  and  is  entitled  Paris  in  De- 
Ci.}nl(i\  l.*^51 ;  or^  the  Coup  (VKUit  of  Na- 
pK>h  *n.  III.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  title  of 
a  translation  of  M.  Tenot'H  volume,  made 
by  S.  W.  Adams  and  A.  II.  Brandon,  and 
*^"l»liBhed  by  Messrs.  Ilurd  &  Houghton. 


That  the  original  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  published  in  Paris  two  yean 
ago  strikes  us  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
or  rather  would  so  strike  us  if  events  had 
not  taught  us  that  no  circumstacce  ccn- 
nected  with  Louis  Napoleon  can  be  coa- 
sidered  at  all  singular.  In  any  other 
country  than  Franco,  such  a  history  of 
such  an  event  as  the  Coup  d*JEIiat  would 
be  the  greatest  of  blunders,  as  the  crime 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes ;  but  in 
France,  it  seems,  they  do  these  things 
differently;  as,  indeed,  what  things  do 
they  not  do  differently  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  We  have  read  M.  TCnot's 
book  with  great  interest,  and  with  much 
more  confidence  than  we  usually  give  to 
writers  confessedly  adverse  to  Louis  Na- 
jwleon.  That  it  is  impartial,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  it  certainly 
reads  as  if  it  were.  At  any  rate,  M. 
T^not  substantiates  his  facts  from  im- 
perialist authoritiei*,  who  were  bound  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  p<»8>il:ile  for 
themselves;  and  lie  wisely  refrains  from 
commenting  upcm  them.  We  say  wise- 
ly, not  merely  because  his  book  might 
not  have  seen  the  light  at  this  time  had 
a  contrary  course  been  piirsuetl,  but  be- 
cause the  facts  that  he  narrates  are  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  to 
denounce  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  Coup 
d'Etat^  but  to  show  what  Louis  Napo- 
leon is,  by  showing  what  the  C</up 
d^Etat  was.  The  indictment  against 
him  is  terrible — ^terrible  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  retribution  which  has  now  over- 
taken him,  and  which  no  one  would 
regret  were  it  he  alone  who  has  sulfer- 
ed.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  him  now, 
even  among  those  who  were  his  wann- 
est admirers  and  ap«  legists  ;  but  we 
decline  to  follow  it  here,  for,  jruilty  as 
he  is,  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled 
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are  far  from  guiltless.  The  situation 
wliich  rendered  the  Coup  d'Etat  a  pos- 
sibility was  not  made  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, though  he  seized  upon  it ;  it  was 
made  by  the  incredible  blindness  and 
Tiolencc  of  French  politicians.  And  it 
was  French  generals  that  made  it  suc- 
cessful ;  such  men  as  Fleury  and  Can- 
robert  and  Saint-Amaud,  who  was  sent 
to  Lis  long  account  in  the  Crimea,  it 
has  since  been  suspected,  by  poison. 
The  head  of  Louis  Napoleon  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  without  the  help 
of  these  willing  hands.  "  It  seems," 
Bays  Kinglake,  "  that  the  man  who  was 
most  able  to  make  the  President  act,  to 
drive  him  deep  into  his  own  plot,  and 
fiercely  carry  him  through  it,  was  Major 
Fleur}'."  **  The  one  was  skilful  in  pre- 
paring the  mine  and  laying  the  train ; 
the  other  was  the  man  standing  by  with 
a  lighted  match,  and  determined  to 
touch  the  fuse.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  moment  when  Fleury  became  a  par- 
taker of  momentous  secrets,  the  Presi- 
dent ceased  to  be  free."  Let  us  give  the 
devil  his  due,  by  all  means ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  to  gave  hLs  imps  their  due 
likewise.  M.  Tenot  does  not,  nor  do  we 
think  that  France  will,  should  they  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  the  Empire 
which  they  helped  to  raise,  and  which 
is  now  rocking  to  its  ruin.  If  they  have 
lived  conspirators,  they  can  at  least  die 
soldiers.  Will  they?  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

—  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  fVom  the 
highly-wrought  fictions  of  the  day, 
which  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the 
class  of  passions  and  circumstances 
heretofore  confined  to  the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar, to  a  natural  and  simple  story 
like  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Only  a 
FidcVer^  which  has  lately  been  added 
by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  to  their 
uniform  scries  of  "Andersen's  Writ- 
ings." It  18  not  much  of  a  novel,  as 
novels  go  now,  for  neither  its  plot  nor 
its  characters  are  in  any  sense  remarka- 
ble ;  it  is  devoid  of  startling  incidents, 
and  it  lacks  profundity  of  analysis ;  it 
has,  in  short,  so  little  in  common  with 
the  novels  of  Miss  Braddon,  or  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 


that  the  merest  novice  among  the  story- 
tellers of  the  time  would  hardly  put  his 
name  to  it.  It  is  charming  for  all  that, 
however,  as  is  every  thing  written  by 
Andersen,  who  more  than  makes  up  for 
his  deficiencies  as  a  story-teller  by  his 
inimitable  sweetness  and  freshness,  and 
his  perpetual  tenderness  of  spirit.  There 
is  something  child-like  in  most  of  the 
writers  of  Northern  Europe,  and  Ander- 
sen is  the  most  child-like  of  all  of  them, 
the  epithet  "  Immortal  Boy,"  applying 
to  him  with  quite  as  much  fitness  as  t^ 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  have  no  such  wri  ters  in 
England  and  America,  for  our  writers  are 
what  they  are  by  culture,  and  not  by 
nature ;  or,  more  exactly,  are  writers  be- 
cause they  have  taught  themselves  to  b« 
such,  not  because  there  is  that  within 
them  which  must  and  will  find  utter- 
ance. There  may  be  Art  in  writers  of 
the  stamp  of  Andersen  and  Bjornson, 
but  it  is  so  little  like  any  Art  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  that  it  has  the  efiect  of 
Nature  alone.  Writing  appears  as  na- 
tural with  them  as  conversation  with 
us,  and,  like  good  conversation,  it  has  a 
spontaneity  and  a  variety  not  often 
found  in  writing,  least  of  all  in  any 
English  writing  of  the  period.  Of  *'  Only 
a  Fiddler,"  which,  we  believe,  is  one  of 
Andersen's  early  stories,  we  will  merely 
say  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  most 
loveable  qualities  of  his  genius — ^a  ge- 
nius which  knows  how  to  make  the  sim- 
plest incidents  interesting,  and  the  sim- 
plest people  dearer  to  us  than  all  the 
kings  and  queens  that  ever  lived. 

There  are,  we  conceive,  but  two 

motives  which  impel  towards  author- 
ship— a  desire  to  make  reputation,  and 
a  desire  to  make  money.  Each  is  lauda- 
ble, and  each  has  led  to  the  production 
of  great  works.  Shakespeare,  wo  sup- 
pose, wrote  for  money  rather  than  repu- 
tation. Milton,  we  know,  wrote  for  re- 
putation rather  than  money.  Of  the 
two  incentives,  we  honor  the  last  most, 
and  nowhere  so  much  as  among  our- 
selves, upon  whom  it  has  never  exer- 
cised a  very  powerful  influence.  We 
have  authors  and  authors,  but  for  on« 
who  does  his  best  without  thinking 
how  much  he  will  make  b^  i^lVik&x^ 
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twenty  who  will  do  their  worst  if  they 
can  make  any  thing  at  all  by  it  We 
fancy  in  most  cases  that  we  can  detect 
in  the  work  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  workman,  but  occasionally  we  con- 
fess to  being  puzzled.  We  are  puzzled, 
for  instance,  by  The  New  Timothy^  a 
novel,  for  such,  we  suppose,  wo  must 
call  it,  written  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Baker,  and  published  by  the  Harpers. 
What  impelled  Mr.  Baker  to  write 
"  The  New  Timothy  ?  "  If  it  was  to 
make  reputation,  we  do  not  think  he 
will  succeed ;  nor  do  we  think  he  will 
succeed,  if  it  was  to  make  money.  For 
while  it  is  possible  that  he  may  do  both 
(as  what  is  not  possible  among  a  people 
who  have  run  "  St.  Elmo  "  and  "  Vash- 
ti "  into,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  editions 
each  ?),  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
do  either.  Not  that  "  The  New  Timo- 
thy "  does  not  possess  merit,  for  it  does, 
but  that  its  merit  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
draws  attention,  or  satisfies  attention 
when  drawn.  Its  fault  is  that  it  is  not 
interesting.    It  might  hare  been  made 


BO,  we  think,  if  Mr.  Baker  had  written 
for  the  special  instead  of  the  genend 
reader — for  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  something  about  the  trials  of 
a  yoimg  minister,  rather  than  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  laity.  It  is  possible  to  interest 
novel-readers  with  a  political  or  relig- 
ious novel  (*^  Loth  air  "  is  an  example  to 
the  point),  but  to  do  this  demands  ge- 
nius. This  Mr.  Baker  does  not  possess. 
Nor  does  he  possess  the  talent  which 
enables  such  writers  as  Miss  Sewcll  and 
Miss  Yongo  to  attract  readers  of  an 
evangelical  turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Baker 
misses  these,  as  he  misses  the  frivolous 
and  worldly-minded.  The  best  portions 
of  his  book  are  those  in  which  General 
Likens  and  Mrs.  General  Likens  figure. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  well  coih 
ccived,  and  Mr.  Mcrkes  is  not  bad,  as  a 
sketch  of  a  peevish,  discontented  min- 
ister. Wliat  little  there  is  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Institution  makes  us  think  well  of 
both  races  in  their  old  relation  of  nia»- 
ter  and  slave. 


•»• 


LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


The  march  of  civilization  is  stopped, 
to  determine  who  shall  lead  it  hereafter. 
The  two  foremost  nations  of  Europe,  in 
science,  literature  and  art,  lay  aside  these, 
their  true  glories,  and  join  in  a  death- 
grapple,  to  decide  which  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  power  for  destruction. 
To  look  for  marks  of  progress  and  the 
works  that  honor  peace  at  such  a  time,  is 
to  sweep  the  sky  for  new  planets  while 
it  is  thick  with  clouds,  or  to  watch  for 
faint  stars  amid  dazzling  lightnings.  It 
is  not  strange  if  we  find  but  few. 

The  assertion  that  Mr.  Tennyson 

is  preparing  a  new  poem  for  the  press  is 
denied  on  authority.  He  has  many  short 
poems  which  have  never  been  published, 
but  perhaps  they  never  will  be ;  for  the 
present,  at  least,  he  enjoys  his  laurels  at 
rest. 

The  plays  of  Beauraarchais  have 

been  carefullv  revised  and  corrected  ac- 
cording  to    the  author's   editions,  but 


with  all  the  readings  added,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Messrs.  d'Heylli  and  de  ilarks- 
cott,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared 
just  before  war  was  declared. 

The  enthusiasm  for  architecture 

in  England  does  not  abate ;  but  it  is  still 
scholarly  rather  than  i)roductive,  and 
spends  its  strength  in  restorations.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  have  lately 
been  spent  upon  Worcester  Cathedral, 
and  the  sixteen  thousand  now  needed  to 
complete  it  have  just  been  collected,  al- 
most without  an  eflfort.  A  subscription 
is  now  circulating  for  the  completion 
of  St.  PauFs,  in  London,  after  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  enough,  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  work.  More  than  one  fourth 
of  the  sum  is  already  obtained.  Many 
other  cathedrals  are  now  undergoing 
restoration,  among  which  those  of  Chea- 
ter, Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Exeter 
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are  the  best  known  to  American  travel- 
lers. 

M.  Quizot  has  begun  to  publish 

in  weekly  numbers  his  "History  of 
France  "  for  the  rising  generation  ;  and 
although  the  work  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  the  war,  it  is 
earnestly  to  bo  hoped  that  it  may  bo 
carried  on  to  completion  before  long. 
A  translation  of  it  by  Robert  Black  is 
announced  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co,  Lon- 
don, in  monthly  numbei-s,  beginning  in 
October. 

^The  liberal  Catholics  of  Europe 

are  disposed  to  meet  the  proclamation 
of  papal  infallibility,  by  a  rigorous 
campaign  against  ultramontane  ideas  in 
every  form.  Li  Munich,  a  series  of  essays 
have  been  prepared,  in  which  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Pope  is  attacked,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  system  outlined  which 
may  be  "  Catholic,"  but  is  as  far  from 
being  that  of  Pius  IX  as  Luther^s  own. 
("  Stimmen  aus  der  Katholiscben  Eirche 
iiber  die  Eirchen  Fragcn  dcr  Gegen- 
wart,"  vol.  i.  Oldenberg,  Munchen.'^ 
Only  the  first  volume  has  been  publish- 
ed, and  although  the  editors  ore  tho- 
roughly in  earnest,  they  can  scarcely 
hope  to  retain  public  attention  while 
war  and  revolution  rage  around  them. 

The  largest  Bible  in  the  world, 

that  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bell,  a  Manchester  col- 
lector, has  been  sold  in  a  London  auc- 
tion tor  £165.  It  was  a  fine  copy  of 
Macklin's  beautiful  folio,  with  eleven 
thousand  engravings  and  cuts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  text,  and  gathered  from  every 
possible  source,  the  whole  handsomely 
bound  in  sixty- three  thick  volumes. 

In  his  "  History  and  System  of 

the  Jesuits  (Geschichte  und  System  des 
Jesuitenordens.  Mannheim,  Schneider") 
Hcrr  Hofiman  has  drawn  a  just  distinc- 
tion between  that  ambitious  and  trou- 
blesome order  and  the  Church  they  pro- 
fess to  servo,  pointing  out  how  tiicir 
plots  and  principles  have  always  been, 
and  more  than  ever  in  this  age  are,  a 
kind  of  war  against  honest  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike. 

A  strange  auction  sale  was  rcccnt- 

Ijr  made  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain.    Th« 


archbishop,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
treasury  of  the  diocese,  exhausted  by 
completing  the  ugliest  cathedral  in  ex- 
istence, offered  for  sale  the  whole  of  the 
ofierings  of  the  pious  accumulated  at  the 
rich  shrine  of  the  Virgin ;  whose  statue, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  by 
angels  from  Jerusalem  to  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  set  up  by  them  under  her 
own  protection  and  guidance.  There 
was  every  variety  of  offering,  from  a 
cross  containing  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  diamonds,  and  the  crowns 
of  queens,  to  the  commonest  rings  and 
wreaths,  the  gifts  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ants. Most  of  the  objects  sold  for  ludi- 
crously low  prices,  although  a  fine  en- 
amelled watch  of  Henry  IV  brought 
nearly  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  jew- 
els of  Marie  de  Bourbon  and  of  court 
ladies  of  Charles  FV's  time  were  in  de- 
mand. 

The  veteran  historian,  Wolfgang 

Menzel,  was  just  publishing  his  work  on 
**  Prussia's  Services  to  Germany  "  {"  Was 
hat  Preussen  fdr  Deutachland  Qeleistet," 
Stuttgart,  Ercner)  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Herr  Menzel  earnestly  advocates 
the  union  of  all  Germany  under  the  pri- 
macy of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern,  as 
her  only  safety  against  aggression  from 
France  on  one  side,  and  from  Russia  on 
the  other.  But  what  seemed  to  him  a 
month  ago  an  immense  work  for  the 
statesmen  of  years  to  come,  has  been 
practically  accomplished,  almost  in  a 
day,  by  the  attempt  of  a  meddler  to 
prevent  it. 

The  famous  painting  of  Bathsheba 

in  the  Bath,  by  Paris  Bordone,  formerly 
a  chief  ornament  of  the  Fe&ch  gallery  in 
Rome,  has  been  bought  for  the  museum 
in  Cologne. 

Trossin's   copperplate  of  Guido 

Renins  "  Mater  Dolorosa  "  is  praised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  the  art 
of  engraving  has  produced,  and  the 
King  of  Italy  has  presented  to  the  en- 
graver the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Crown  in  recognition  of  hii 
merits. 

The  proposed  international  con- 
ference, to  settle   forever  t.\jLA  ^x^^ssa^ 
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length  of  the  meter,  as  the  basis  of  the 
metrical  system,  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  publication  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  has 
been  suspended,  and  science,  as  well  as 
literature  and  the  arts,  may  be  said  to 
be  at  a  stand-still  in  the  warring  n^ 
tions. 

Vienna  has  just  had  a  census, 

showing  the  population  within  the  city 
limits  to  be  632,038,  anri,  including  the 
suburbs,  &56,204.  In  1864,  the  city  i  tself 
had  578,525,  so  that  the  increase  in  six 
years  has  been  53,513,  or  little  more  than 


nine  per  cent.  New  York  grows  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time,  and  is  now  larger  than  Vienna,  al- 
though in  1820  it  was  less  than  half  u 
large. 

For  some  weeks  past  Mount  Vu- 

ache  in  Savoy  has  appeared  to  been 
fire,  and  has  poured  out  such  volumes 
of  smoke  as  to  terrify  the  people  of 
Savigny  and  the  neighboring  valleys. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  vulcanic 
fires  in  the  mountain,  bnt  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored. 
There  is  no  volcano  near  in  any  direc- 
tion. 


Announcement    of    a   New     Magazine. 

Consolidation  of 

WITH 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  of  annoimcing  the  above  union,  to  take  place  on  the  compte' 
tion  of  tlie  preseut  volume  of  Putiiam^s  Magazine. 

The  new  Magazine  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Titcomb) ;  will  bt 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  and  will  bear  the  name  of  SCRIBNER'S  MONTHLY, 
and  be  issued  about  the  15th  of  October  for  the  month  of  November. 

*#•  See  separate  Prospectus.  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 

SCRIBNER   &   CO. 

To  the  friends  of  PutnanCs  Magazine : 

The  November  number  of  Putnam^a  Magazine  will  complete  the  sixth  volume  of  the  set- 
ond  series,  with  title  and  index.  The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Ames*  excellent  Btory,  **  EIRENE; 
A  Woman's  Right,*'  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  1870.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  November. 

The  first  number  of  the  NEW  Magazine  (for  November),  to  be  issued  nbout  15tb  Octo- 
ber, will  be  sent  by  us  to  all  our  subscribers,  in  place  of  the  December  number  of  Putnam% 
and  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  any  numbers  of  1871  we  shall  send  the  new  Magt* 
zine  for  the  same  time. 

We  do  this  believing  that  if.  will  be  welcomed  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  continuation  oj 
the  present  work — presenting  additional  attractions  at  large  expense,  and  yet  furni>bcd  at  a 
low  price.  With  a  high  literary  character,  it  will  contain  more  matter^  very  handsomely 
printed,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

We  Bhall  send  also  a  bill  for  subscription  to  the  now  Magazine  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  Decombor.  Our  personal  friends,  and  those  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  will  do  tis  an  im- 
portant service,  first,  by  a  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  (S;3)  for  tht 
new  work;  and,  second,  by  taking  a  little  pains  to  send  us  additional  subscribers. 

There  is  only  one  subscription  price  for  the  new  work,  viz. :  ($3.00)  Throe  Dollarst,  the 
price  per  sinjrle  number  being  30  cents  each.  The  publishers  give  no  clubbing  di^counUf 
or  other  modifications.  But  the  present  subscribers  to  **  Putnam,"  who  remit  to  tut  protnptij 
for  the  new  year,  will  receive  (free)  a  cloth  cover  (price  50  cents)  for  the  Sixth  Volume  of 
*'  Putnam."  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

Association  Building,  Cob.  oy  23d  St.  and  Fourth  At*. 
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THE    MAN   IN   THE   MOON. 

*'  Ho  made  an  instrument,  to  know 
If  the  moon  ehine  at  Aill  or  no, 
And  proTe  that  Bho*8  not  made  of  green  cheese." 

BrTLXB. 


What  were  **  the  precious  things  put 
forth  by  the  moon  "  ?  Surely  not  the 
thousand-and-one  absurd  theories  about 
its  inhabitants  which  we  find  are  enter- 
tained in  some  shape  or  other  by  nearly 
every  nation  on  earth.  The  oldest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  familiar  to 
our  race  is  the  story  of  the  two  children 
who  were  robbed  just  as  they  were 
bringing  water  home  from  a  spring ; 
hence  they  may  still  be  seen  as  dark 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  full  moon  on 
bright  winter  nights,  carrying  a  bucket 
between  them  on  a  long  pole.  When 
this  pagan  view  was  duly  exorcised  by 
the  zealous  missionaries  who  converted 
the  old  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  it  gave 
way  to  a  more  refined  but  hardly  more 
credible  account.  Now  it  is  a  man  who 
had  stolen  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  a 
Sunday,  and  was  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, to  the  moon,  where  he  has  to 
carry  his  burden  for  evermore,  and  suf- 
fer at  the  same  time  of  unceasing  cold. 
This  is  the  original  Man  in  the  Moon. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  popular  su- 
perstition has  clung  to  this  theory  in 
spite  of  all  the  light  that  science  has 
endeavored  from  time  immemorial  to 


shed  upon  the  subject.  The  mystery  is 
much  aided  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
we  only  know  one  half  of  the  moon, 
which  is  constantly  seen  by  us,  while 
the  other  half  has  never  yet  been  be- 
held by  human  eye.  The  face  of  the 
moon,  which  our  first  father  Adam 
watched,  no  doubt,  with  fear  and  ad- 
miration strangely  mixed,  as  it  rose  on 
the  horizon,  is  the  same  which  the  last 
man  will  take  leave  of  when  the  earth 
shall  perish  in  fire.  But  this  very  fact 
of  a  whole  world,  so  near  to  us  and  yet 
lying  80  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  has 
from  of  old  existed  and  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  men  to  its  utmost ;  and 
the  question  of  who  is  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  has  occupied  the  ablest  minds  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  the  most  gifted 
writers  of  our  own  day.  The  result  has 
been  necessarily  very  unsatisfactory 
first,  for  thousands  of  years,  because 
the  moon  was  inaccessible  to  the  eye 
in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments, 
and  in  recent  times,  because,  even  with 
;  the  aid  of  such  magnificent  glasses  as 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  which  shows 
objects  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  moun- 
tain on  our  satellite,  no  sign  of  life  has 
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yet  been  discovered.  But  failure  seems 
only  to  have  increased  the  desire  to  en- 
ter into  communication  with  the  lunar 
world,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in 
every  age,  from  the  proposed  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  summit  of  which  was  to 
reach  unto  heaven,  to  the  colossal  mir- 
rors which,  a  few  months  ago,  a  clever 
Frenchman  suggested  might  reflect  such 
a  dazzling  mass  of  light  as  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  and  induce  him  to  reply  by  simi- 
lar signals.  Quite  recently  the  ques- 
tion, whether  life— the  highest  manifes 
tation  of  Nature's  forces — exists  in  oth- 
er planets  also,  has  apparently  acquired 
new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  our  savaus, 
and  the  great  controversy  between  men 
like  W  he  well  and  Brewster  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. Nor  have  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
tinent remained  inactive ;  and  from  sev- 
eral recent  authors  in  France  and  Ger- 
many we  cull  a  brief  account  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  as  he  has  appeared  at 
different  times  to  the  most  learned  of 
our  race. 

How  fully  the  ancients  were  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  while  the  earth  was, 
as  they  supposed,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, still  other  worlds  also  existed, 
and  might  be  peopled  with  beings  cre- 
ated like  ourselves,  appears  most  strik- 
ingly in  Lucian^s  famous  Voyage  to  the 
Moon.  Starting  from  the  smiling  coasts 
of  Italy,  his  gay  bark  was  driven  be- 
yond the  happy  seas  on  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  sail,  and,  having  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Ilercules,  became  the 
sport  of  fierce  winds,  which  forced  it 
to  wander  helplessly  for  seventy  days 
on  a  dark  and  stonny  ocean.  Then  the 
exhausted  travellers  landed  on  a  bliss- 
ful island,  with  rivers  flowing  with 
wine,  and  vineyards  in  which  each  vine 
was  an  affectionate  maiden.  But  Lu- 
cian  could  not  be  tempted ;  and,  leav- 
iii::^  a  few  of  his  bewitched  companions 
behind,  he  sailed  on  with  those  that 
remained  faithful.  One  fine  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  sun  shone  brightly  and 
the  v/atcrs  were  blue  and  calm,  a  sudden 
whirlwind  arose  and  bodily  lifted  up 
•  little  vessel,  till  it  reached  a  height 


of  a  hundred  miles;  there,  in  vague, 
vacant  space,  they  wandered  abont,  they 
knew  not  how,  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  landing  at  last  on  a  large  island, 
which  hung  suspended  in  the  ether, 
round,  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 
They  had  no  sooner  left  their  ship,  cast- 
ing a  longing  look  at  the  earth  far  be- 
low tbem,  with  its  mountains  and  val- 
leys and  its  forests  and  populous  cities, 
than  liippogrifOs  came  and  summoned 
them  to  appear  before  the  monarch. 

The  king  of  the  Moon  at  once  recog- 
nized them  by  their  costume  as  Greeks, 
for  he  was  a  countryman  of  theirs— 
Endymion.  It  so  happened  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  fierce  war- 
fare with  His  Majesty  Pheeton,  king 
of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  very  next  day  a 
great  battle  was  to  be  fought.  Ludan 
was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  op- 
portunity to  beconie  thus  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  ap- 
peared, early  on  the  next  morning,  on 
the  battle-field.  The  lunar  army,  drawn 
.up  in  battle  array,  consisted  of  notli- 
ing  less  than  sixty  millions  of  men, 
with  eighty  thousand  hippogriffs — ^men 
mounted  on  winged  asses  with  three 
heads — and  an  equal  number  of  other 
indescribable  creatures,  among  whom 
he  was  especially  pleased  with  thirty 
thousand  men  riding  fleas  of  the  size 
of  twelve  elephants.  The  list  is  as 
long  as  that  of  Homer's  heroes  before 
Troy,  and  has  furnished  many  a  name, 
if  not  more,  to  later  authors,  from  Rabe- 
lais to  Swift.  The  battle  took  place  on 
an  enormous  cobweb  stretched  out  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  end- 
ed, after  true  Greek  fashion,  to  the 
honor  of  both  the  contending  parties : 
they  made  peace,  formed  an  alliance, 
and  engaged  not  to  trouble  their  neigh- 
bors! 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Liucian  tells 
us,  is  not  born,  but  buds  forth  like  the 
plants  of  the  fields ;  nor  does  he  die, 
but  slowly  and  pleasantly  passes  oflf  in 
a  puff  of  smoke.  His  wants  arc  sup- 
plied without  labor  by  an  over-abim- 
dant  Nature,  which  teems  on  all  sides 
with  food  and  drink;  and  he  never 
suffers  of  indigestion,  for  his  stomach 
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opens  like  a  game-bag,  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  a  pocket.  His  senses 
are  likewise  secured  against  injury ;  for 
he  takes  out  his  eyes  and  puts  them  in 
again  at  will,  while  his  ears  are  simple 
plantain-leaves.  But  the  worst  remains 
to  be  told.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  a 
man  indeed ;  there  are  no  women  there 
to  be  his  better  half. 

"We  are  not  told  whether  Lucian's 
imagination  was  exhausted,  or  the  pa- 
tience of  his  readers ;  but  he  returned 
speedily  to  the  earth;  and  ends  his  book 
rather  abruptly.  After  the  romancer 
came  the  historian ;  and  the  great  wri- 
ter, whose  lives  have,  ever  since  they 
first  were  read,  formed  the  delight  and 
developed  the  character  of  so  many 
thousands,  docs  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  us  all  he  can  learn  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  also.  Plutarch 
says  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  faithful  satellite  are  so  skil- 
fully intermingled,  that  they  represent 
the  natural  shape  of  a  human  face ;  and 
he  is  evidently  very  much  annoyed  by 
this  watchfulness  of  a  countenance 
which  is  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  and 
yet  inspects  a-nd  examines  us  unceas- 
ingly from  the  height  of  the  starry 
heavens.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  see  how,  occasionally,  a  bright  truth 
shines  forth  from  the  dark  night  of 
ignorance  in  which  men  lived  in  those 
days.  As  Plutarch  tries  to  convince  us 
of  his  accuracy  in  reading  the  features 
of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  he  t^ikes  pains 
to  refute  the  views  of  those  who  differ 
with  him,  and  among  these  adversaries 
he  holds  up  to  our  contempt  a  Greek, 
named  Aristarchus — and  why?  Be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  suppose — to  the 
disgust  of  Vesta  and  the  other  guar- 
dians of  the  universe — that  the  ether 
was  immovable,  while  the  earth  was  in 
motion,  proceeding  along  the  zodiac, 
and,  besides,  revolving  around  its  own 
axis  !  And  yet  that  simple  truth,  felt 
and  uttered  by  the  ancient  Greek,  re- 
mained hid  to  mankind  for  thousands 
of  years,  was  barely  acknowledged  by 
Galileo,  and  is  not  without  opponents 
even  in  our  day  among  the  savans  of 
the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth  t 


There  is  something  exquisitely  pain- 
ftil  in  watching  men  as  they  come  near 
great  truths  and  leave  them  again  to 
plunge  once  more,  and  for  centuries, 
into  the  darkest  of  errors.  Did  not 
Plutarch  himself  inveigh  against  those 
"paradoxical  philosophers,  who  ad- 
vance the  absurd  ideas,  that  the  earth 
has  the  shape  of  a  sphere — that  there 
are  antipodes,  who,  head  down,  hold 
on  to  the  earth  as  cats  do  with  their 
claws — and  that  a  weight,  which  should 
reach  the  centre  of  the  globe,  would 
rest  there  without  being  held — opinions 
so  very  foolish,  that  the  most  lively 
imagiifation  could  not  admit  them  as 
possible  "  ? 

His  views  of  the  moon  present  to  us 
the  same  strange  mixture  of  truth  with 
marvellous  errors.  Plutarch  saw  in  the 
moon,  as  in  the  earth  itself,  a  deity  wor- 
thy of  our  gratitude — a  being  consist- 
ing of  body  and  soul,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  of  life.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
great  historian,  if  we  recollect  that  this 
belief  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but  held 
in  our  day  and  defended  by  men  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  such  as  the  French 
reformer.  Father  Enfantin,  and  the 
founder  of  modern  Communism,  Fou- 
rier. Plutarch  peoples  the  moon  with 
men  and  animals  made  after  the  mod- 
els furnished  by  the  earth,  but  endowed 
with  such  delicate  organizations  that 
they  either  exist  without  eating  at  all, 
or,  at  the  worst,  inhale  the  odors  of 
earth-born  nourishment.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  he  quotes  the  well- 
known  sage,  Epimenides,  whom  we 
might  suspect  of  having  known  Lie- 
big's  Meat-Extract,  for  he  ^was  reported 
to  live  without  any  other  food  than  a 
mouthAil  of  a  certain  paste,  which  made 
up  his  daily  ration. 

In  his  effort  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
and  ourselves,  Plutarch  sets  forth  some 
startling  truths,  evidently  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  We  ought  to  remember,  ho 
says,  that  their  climate,  their  nature, 
and  their  constitutions  are  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  and  must  needs* 
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could  Dot  get  near  the  sea,  but  only  saw 
it  from  a  distance,  and  knew  by  report 
that  it  was  salt  and  bitter,  would  we  be 
willing  to  believe  the  first  man  who 
should  tell  us  that  its  depths  are  filled 
with  countless  animals  of  every  size  and 
shape,  and  that  they  use  the  water  ex- 
actly as  we  do  air,  to  breathe  and  to 
live?  This  is  precisely  the  condition 
of  the  moon ;  and  we  might  just  as 
well  refuse  to  believe  in  lunar  men  as  in 
marine  monster^.  He  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  former  by  connect- 
ing them  intimately  with  our  own  life 
and  death*  Quoting  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  wise  men  living  •'in  an 
island  of  the  West, 'situated  far  beyond 
Great  Britain  and  not  far  from  the 
poles " — could  he  have  meant  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  ? — ^he  states  that  man  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  body,  soul,  and  in- 
tellect, of  which  the  last  is  the  greatest. 
The  body  is  earthy,  of  the  earth  ;  the 
soul  comes  from  the  moon,  and  the  in- 
tellect from  the  sun ;  for  the  under- 
standing is  the  light  of  the  soul,  as  the 
sun  is  the  light  of  the  moon.  There 
are  two  deaths  appointed  unto  man : 
one  upon  earth,  when  his  body  returns 
to  its  first  elements ;  then  the  soul  re- 
mains for  a  while  suspended  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  till  the  innate 
longing  for  home  draws  it  up  to  those 
regions  of  the  moon  which  face  the 
sun ;  here  the  soul  dies  also,  but  only 
in  order  to  become  a  pure  and  unham- 
pered intellect  for  all  eternity  I 

Nor  does  Plutarch  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  strange  influence  which  the 
changes  of  the  moon  have  on  earthly 
affairs,  though  he  does  not  ascribe  it,  as 
other  writers  of  antiquity  have  done,  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
who  looks  with  his  full  face  favorably 
upon  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  en- 
terprises of  men,  but  with  darkened 
features  askant  at  others.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  uncients  firmly  believed 
in  the  entire  dependence  of  agriculture 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  regu- 
lated it  accordingly.  "  Whatever  is  to 
be  cut,  shorn,  or  gathered,"  says  Pliny, 
"  ia  done  better  as  the  moon  decreases ; 
-»  grow  again  ought  to  be 


cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon;" 
and  other  authors  extended  the  nde 
even  to  the  cutting  of  their  own  hair, 
fearing  baldness  if  they  neglected  such 
precaution.  Physicians  of  great  emi- 
nence believed,  in  like  manner,  that 
during  the  increase  the  brains  of  mco 
filled  the  '^golden  bowl,^  and  the  blood 
abounded  in  the  veins ;  while,  as  in  ebb 
and  tide,  brains  and  blood  sank  below 
the  level  as  the  moon  grew  less  and  Itm. 
Nor  have  these  doctrines  been  confined 
to  the  days  of  igndranoe  in  antiquity,  or 
even  the  Dark  Ages  of  our  era;  they 
are  cherished  by  millions  in  our  day, 
and  almanacs  derive  not  a  little  popu- 
larity from  the  care  with  which  they 
indicate  the  favorable  aspects  of  tJ^ 
mo(pi  for  cupping  and  leeching,  for 
planting  and  harvesting,  and  even  for 
the  more  serious  aflfairs  of  life. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  per- 
haps wiser,  but  hardly  less  painfuDy 
misled,  by  their  habit  of  literal  inta- 
pretation  of  Holy  Writ,  than  the  an- 
cients were  by  their  superstition  and 
ignorance.  Because  the  Saviour  ordered 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  "all 
the  world  and  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,"  the  councils  of  the  Church  d^ 
nied  the  existence  of  other  worlds,  and 
pious  divines  were  occasionally  excom- 
municated for  entertaining  heretical 
views  on  this  subject.  Voyages  of  dis- 
covery were,  however,  made  by  saints 
and  holy  men  in  a  state  of  vision. 
Some  went  to  heaven  after  the  manner 
of  the  great  apostle ;  others  Tisited  pur- 
gatory, and  some  even  descended  into 
hell ;  though  none  of  them  equalled  the 
despatch  with  which  Mohammed  went 
through  seven  heavens,  saw  all  their 
wonders,  and  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  For  such  was  hi» 
speed,  that,  when  he  returned,  he  found 
his  bed  still  warm,  and  a  vessel  filled 
with  hot  water,  which  was  just  falling 
over  on  one  side  as  he  left,  was  kept 
from  spilling  a  drop  by  his  reappear- 
ance. But  whatever  marvellous  ac- 
counts these  heavenly  pilgrims  brought 
home  from  their  ecstatic  wanderings, 
they  invariably  reasserted  the  doctrine, 
that^  as  the  Scriptures  only  speak  of 
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one  world,  and  the  boly  fathers  teach 
the  same,  there  can  be  no  other  -world. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  famous  treatise 
on  the  "  Sum  of  all  Theology,"  distinct- 
ly states  it  to  be  the  great  dogma  of 
the  Church  that  the  earth  is  the  one  and 
exclusive  aim  of  the  Creator;  and  that 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  t]pe  stars  were 
made  only  to  serve  man,  "to  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and 
years,  and  to  be  for  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heavens,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth."  Thus  the  poor  Man  in  the 
Moon  was  abolished  with  the  stroke  of 
a  p^n,  and  woe  was  him  who  should 
hereafter  imagine  the  moon  to  hold  cre- 
ated beings  like  ourselves  I 

It  was  only  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  that  the  actual  facts  perceived 
by  the  senses  and  recorded  by  men  like 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  succeeded 
in  making  any  impression  upon  the 
m^nd,  and  led  to  a  general  change  of 
belief.  Once,  however,  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  examination  by  the  light  of 
these  newly-discovered  truths,  the  old 
Buperstitions  and  the  forced  faith  of  the 
early  Church  gave  way  alike,  and  sound- 
er views  began  to  be  entertained  by  the 
better-informed.  It  was  with  such  lights 
before  him  that  the  great  bard  of  Italy 
undertook  to  embody  in  his  immortal 
poem  his  views  on  the  worlds  lying  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  earth.  On  Good 
Friday  of  the  year  1800,  when  barely 
thirty-three  years  old,  Dante  descended 
into  hell.  He  passed  through  all  its 
circles  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  reached  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
marked  by  the  gigantic  body  of  Lucifer 
and  reascending  to  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  he  reached  oif  the  next  day  Pur- 
gatory Mountain.  Here  Virgil,  who 
had  so  far  guided  his  brother-poet, 
handed  him  over  to  Beatrice;  with 
whom,  after  being  purified,  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  and  there  first  entered 
the  sphere  of  the  moon.  Graceful  and 
beauteous  above  all  women,  his  beloved 
here  turned  to  him,  saying,  "Lift  up 
your  grateflil  heart  to  God,  who  has  led 
us  to  this  the  first  of  stars." 

This  first  star,  which  the  poet  after- 
wards calls  the  Eternal  Pearl,  looked  to 


him  like  a  globe  of  limpid  diamond. 
As  he  approached  nearer,  a  light-giving 
cloud  enveloped  him  and  his  guide,  and 
the  two  travellers  passed  apparently 
right  into  the  very  substance  of  which 
the  moon  is  formed.  They  foimd  it  to 
be  the  place  of  residence  of  virginity^ 
containing  pure,  virgin-like  souls  on 
their  way  to  the  angelic  paradise,  where 
the  Most  High  thrones  in  His  glory. 
The  poet  met  here  the  souls  of  many 
who  had  been  forced  to  break  their 
vows  upon  earth,  but  who  now  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  bliss,  being  forgiven,  which 
fully  contented  their  heart.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  other  stars,  the  poet  ascend- 
ed higher  and  higher  in  the  scales  of 
eternal  happiness,  till  he  reached  the 
Divine  Presence  itself. 

Another  Italian  poet,  by  many  es- 
teemed the  equal  of  Dante,  also  de- 
scribes a  short  journey  he  made  to  the 
moon.  This  was  Ariosto,  whose  hero 
Astolfo  has  reached  Nubia  after  many 
adventures,  and  there  meets  the  famous 
Prester  John,  the  hero  of  countless 
legends  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Aided  by  his  advice,  he  defeats  the 
Harpies  who  try  to  bar  the  way  to  a 
gigantic  mountain  from  which  springs 
the  mysterious  Nile,  but,  finding  him 
invincible,  escape  into  an  opening  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  hero 
follows  them  and  finds  himself  in  hell ; 
while  high  above  him,  on  the  summit, 
there  lies  the  earthly  paradise.  Astolfo 
visits  it,  and,  having  tasted  the  fruit 
that  grows  on  its  trees,  wonders  no 
longer  at  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents.  He  discovers  at  the  same  time 
that,  once  on  the  immensely  high  top 
of  this  mountain,  the  road  to  the  moon 
is  not  very  long.  Enoch,  and  Ellas,  and 
the  Apostle  8t.  John,  moreover,  join  in 
encouraging  him  to  visit  the  moon,  and 
offer  to  accompany  him  for  a  special 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  allow  the  crescent 
to  become  visible,  the  Saint  sends  for 
the  chariot  on  which  men  commonly 
are  carried  to  heaven,  and,  after  having 
driven  through  the  eternal  fires,  they 
arrive  in  the  vast  kingdom  of  the 
moon. 
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The  paladin  finds,  to  his  amazement, 
that  the  moon,  which  looks  so  small 
Trhen  seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  reality 
as  larjxc  as  the  latter,  and  so  full  of  life 
that  his  attention  is  engaged  on  all 
sides,  and  he  has  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  remember  his  errand.  He  is  next  led 
to  an  immense  valley  filled  with  all  that 
men  lose  by  their  own  faults,  by  the 
ravage's  of  time,  or  the  workings  of 
chance ;  not  kingdoms  and  fortunes  be- 
stowed and, taken  again  by  capricious 
fortune,  but  things  over  which  even 
Fate  has  no  control.  The  hero  sees 
here  the  reputations  of  men  undermined 
or  destn>yed  by  time:  all  the  prayers 
and  vows  sent  by  sinners  to  heaven ; 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  lovers :  the  time 
lost  in  frivolous  amusements ;  plans  not 
canicl  out  and  wishes  lel\  unfulfilled. 
As  if  to  make  amends  for  so  many  lost 
thingSs  there  is  a  prtvious  mountain  in 
this  valley  consisting  of  Gov^d  Sense : 
a'^vl  even  in  the  uuvn  that  article,  thouirh 
no:  as  nre  as  upon  ear:h,  is  held  in  such 
high  appnx'iatior.,  th^.t  it  is  carefully 
prt  served  i:i  lit  lie  phials  marked  with 
tho  ow::er's  r.:v.:io.  Asto'L^  dn.'s,  to  his 
sunorls*\  how  mar.v  wise  nu-'j  he  bis 
k::o'.vn  vx:  car:!:  h.^vo  Icf:  :ho:r  gov^i 
se">o   ill   ilu"   c:--vu ;    bi::   takes   ox^l 

gr^sp  bis  pr-:.-i',  ar.,; : .*  v. ':~sv:zi':-  i>.e  cs- 
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mensc  space  around  us,  to  dlscorer  new 
constellations,  and  to  discern  the  moim- 
tains  in  the  moon,  as  well  as  the  changes 
of  Venus  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ; 
but  the  Church  still  ruled  supreme,  icd 
forbade  all  theories  whicb  seemed  to 
'*  make  the  Incarnate  Word  a  liar^  A 
French  writer,  P.  Chasles,  says,  with  re- 
gard to  the  dread  fear  which  men  had 
in  those  days  of  the  word  *•  heretic,'' 
*'  We  in  our  age  would  do  no  harm  to 
our  enemy  by  merely  saying  that  he 
was  a  heretic.  But  it  has  not  alwaTs 
been  so.  Under  Louis  XlV.  a  hen 
ci>uld  cheat  at  plaj  and  remain  a  bero 
stilL  The  eighteenth  century  was  net 
s<^  indulgent  for  these  sins :  but  to  stfil 
your  neighbor  s  wife  was  then  an  e!e 
gant.  graceful  thing.  In  1793.  the  ma 
who  should  have  spoken  openly  ia  fircr 
of  Iloly  Mass  woidd  hare  l>c*.-n  ernllo- 
tincd :  a  hundred  years  bcr:^re,  a  word 
against  the  liturgy  would  have  le«l  to 
the  funeral  pile.  In  1620.  in  the  ticLes 
of  GaliltH>.  it  was  heresy  that  was  pnr- 
ished  with  dearh.""  When  the  rreai  as- 
tro r.oni€r  firs:  prcdaiaced  his  licctiiK 
of  the  r.tati-^n  cf  ii:e  earth  ar^.^cz-j  xz* 
sur.  a-d  l:  ihe  ex:^^esce  •.'!  r-:Ler  :li2- 
e:e  l<s:  Ks  :rr  own,  be  w^:*  imnsv-iiiteiT 
ar.ackr.l  :"r*>r.:  all  p^ilpitd^  a:>l  l  y  «li  Cr: 
trypans  c;'  tLe  i  ress  il.ea  i*  eitlitiioc. 
Tli-:  fr^:  a:-::isi:i'ra  waj  2ij.vIt  i-y  a  IV> 
HLiiiic-i-  m  nk,  who  op^z-o  Lis  sin^io 
w::j  :1io  jr^iz.-::^  icii.  -  Yr  raen  ei 
Gilll;^.".  wliy  *:i~ii  y-e  itazi^^  t^  iiio 
e.i~i-  .         i>--    Vyi— t-:     Hi-i    z.  ■;   tk 
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out  any  conception  of  the  ocean,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
should  exist  another  world  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  firm  land,  filled  with  ani- 
mals who,  without  legs  and  wings,  still 
move  swiftly,  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  in  the  interior,  and  that  men  should 
live  near  this  element  and  convey  on  it 
houses  and  goods,  without  any  exertion 
of  their  own,  swiftly  and  to  great  disr 
tances ; — as  such  a  person,  I  say,  could 
never  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  sea,  its 
fish,  its  vessels,  and  its  fleets,  so  we  also 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  planet  which  is  separated  from  us 
by  so  vast  a  distance." 

No  better  description  of  the  probable 
Man  in  the  Moon  could  be  given  in  our 
day,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  immense  superiority  of  Galileo's 
mind,  than  the  wise  reserve  with  which 
he  treated  the  subject.  How  painful  is 
it,  after  such  words  of  wisdom,  to  hear 
the  venerable  old  man,  a  few  years  later, 
declare,  while  kneeling  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition :  "  I,  Galileo,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  life,  being  a 
prisoner  and  on  my  knees  before  Your 
Eminences,  and  having  before  my  eyes 
the  Holy  Gk>spel,  which  I  touch  with 
my  own  hands,  /  cibjure^  curse,  and  de- 
tat  the  error  and  the  hereby  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth ''  /  Condemned  to  lifelong 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  weekly  recital 
of  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  he  was 
allowed,  in  the  same  year,  to  retire  to 
his  villa  near  Florence,  but  under  the 
condition  that  *^  he  should  live  there  in 
solitude,  invite  no  one  to  visit  him,  and 
to  receive  no  one  who  might  present 
himself."  His  works  were  prohibited 
and  put  on  the  Index  of  forbidden 
books — ^where  they  still  are. 

What  Copernicus  had  only  faintly 
anticipated,  and  Galileo,  yielding  to 
the  timidity  of  the  flesh,  had  failed  to 
assert,  even  Kepler,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  dared  not  assert  openly.  The  slow 
and  painful  discovery  of  his  inmiortal 
three  laws  esta])lished  forever  the  true 
firaternity  of  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets;  but  even  his  views  on  the 
moon  he  ventured  only  to  publish  im- 
der  a  disgxuse  in  his  famous  "  Dream." 


Having  read  Bohemian  books,  he  says, 
and  among  them  the  story  of  the  Vir- 
gin Libussa,  renowned  in  the  records 
of  Magic,  and  having  at  the  same  time 
spent  several  hours  in  watching  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  it  was  but  natural 
that,  when  sleep  overcame  him,  he 
should  dream  of  the  former.  He 
thought  he  was  reading  a  book  bought 
at  the  fair,  which  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  : 

Duracoto  is  his  name,  and  his  coun 
try  is  Iceland,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Thule.  His  mother  made  him  write 
this  account  after  her  death.  He  was 
brought  up  in  that  distant  island,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hecla,  where 
he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
fhe  magic  art.  Afterwards  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
where  the  young  man  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  astrology;  and  one 
fine  evening  he  went  off  travelling 
towards  the  North  Pole,  till  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  rising  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  explored  that  remark- 
able orb.  He  found  it  to  be  an  island, 
called  by  a  Hebrew  name,  Levana,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  250,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  He  was  most  amused 
with  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  moon 
looked  upon  their  own  home  as  immov- 
able in  the  heavens,  just  as  we  do  not 
feel  the  eartb  revolving  around  the  sun, 
or  its  own  axis.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  days  and  nights  there,  as  here 
below,  only  of  nearly  equal  length. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  as  he  saw  him, 
possessed  marvellous  powers.  He  could 
walk  or  fly  or  sail  around  his  little 
globe  in  the  course  of  a  single  day ; 
but  he  had  to  hide  in  deep  caverns  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  excessive 
heat  and  cold.  The  fruits  of  the  moon 
bud  and  ripen  also  in  a  single  day ;  but 
every  day  brings  them  forth  anew.  Oc- 
casionally a  violent  storm  disturbs  the 
peace  which  otherwise  reigns  forever 
among  these  sublime  mountains  and 
unfathomable  gorges ;  and  one  of  these 
roused'  Kepler  from  his  dreams  before 
he  could  fully  examine  the  inhabitalits 
of  the  moon. 

Nor  was  Kepler  much  to  be  blamed 
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for  the  obBCurity  under  which  he  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  true  conyictions ; 
for  the  memory  of  what  Galileo  had 
not  been  able  to  endure  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  another  vic- 
tim of  intolerance  had  but  just  made 
his  sufferings  known  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  learned  Campanella,  one 
of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  blind  and 
cruel  fanaticism,  whose  name,  however, 
is  but  rarely  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
his  greater  fellow-sufferers.  Like  them 
denying  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Aris- 
totelian [and  scholastic  philosophy,  he 
insisted  upon  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
especially  upon  the  actual  existence  of 
created  beings  in  the  moon.  What  he 
paid  for  his  stanch  adherence  to  truth, 
he  tells  us  himself  in  his  MemoirsT: 
"  The  last  time  the  torture  lasted  forty 
hours.  Garroted  with  ropes  which  cut 
into  my  bones,  suspended,  with  my 
hands  tied  behind  my  back,  over  the 
sharp- point  of  a  post,  which  tore  away 
the  sixth  part  of  my  flesh  and  drew  ten 
pounds  of  blood,  at  the  end  of  forty 
hours  I  was  utterly  undone,  and  they 
were  forced  to  pause  in  my  torments. 
Some  insulted  me,  and,  to  add  to  my 
sufferings,  they  shook  the  rope  by 
which  I  was  suspended;  but  others 
praised  my  courage  in  an  undertone. 
When  I  was  at  last  healed,  after  six 
months,  by  a  real  miracle,  they  threw 
me  into  a  ditch,  where  I  was  kept  for  a 
long  time,  accused  of  heresy,  because  I 
maintained  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
changed ;  contrary  to  Aristotle,  who 
makes  the  world  eternal  and  unchange- 
able." From  this  fearful  di  tch  he  writes 
again,  after  having  been  tortured  for 
the  seventh  time  without  succumbing : 
"It  is  now  twelve  years  that  I  suffer, 
and  pain  pervades  all  my  limbs.  I  have 
been  martyrized  seven  times ;  the  igno- 
rant have  cursed  and  ill-treated  me. 
My  muscles  are  torn,  my  bones  broken ; 
my  flesh  is  lacerated,  and  my  blood 
shed  in  abundance.  I  have  been  g^ven 
up  to  the  unbounded  ftiry  of  men,  and 
my  food  is  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
sofme.  Is  not  that  enough,  O  God,  to 
let  me  hope  that  Thou  wilt  be  my  help 
in  trouble  ? "    And  yet  the  noble  Italian 


endured  another  torture  of  thirty-five 
hours,  without  allowing  a  word  to  es- 
cape him ;  while  Galileo  recanted,  and 
Descartes  was  so  frightened  that  he  hid 
his  "Treatise  on  Light"  for  fear  of 
persecution. 

Two  great  events  led,  during  the  same 
century,  to  renewed  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  :  the  improvements  in  telescopes, 
which  enabled  astronomers  to  ascertain 
the  very  striking  nature  of  the  moon's 
surface,  with  its  mountains,  valleys,  and 
lakes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  con- 
tinent by  Columbus.  These  encourag- 
ing circumstances  led  to  the  publication 
of  quite  a  number  of  voyages  to  the 
moon,  of  which  Gbodwin's  "Man  in 
the  Moon,"  published  in  1688,  in  Lon- 
don, is  probably  the  most  important. 
The  pious  Bishop  of  Llandaff  represents 
a  young  gentleman  from  Seville  setting 
out  on  his  travels,  and  reaching,  after 
many  adventures  among  the  antipodes, 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  can- 
not get  accustomed  to  men,  because 
there  are  none.  Having  amused  him- 
self with  the  taming  of  wild  geese, 
which  he  taught  to  bear  burdens  on 
their  broad  wings  and  to  carry  their 
master  on  a  simple  stick  through  the 
air,  he  escapes,  by  their  assistance,  from 
a  wreck,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  then  sets  out  on  a  trip  of 
twelve  days  through  the  air.  He  man- 
ages to  make  friends  with  the  evil  spir- 
its hovering  about  in  those  regions,  who 
at  first  try  to  frighten  his  team  and  to 
keep  him  from  proceeding,  but  finally 
change  their  mind,  and  even  furnish 
him  with  the  needful  provisions.  At 
length,  on  a  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  touched  the  moon,  landing 
gently  on  a  high  mountain.  Soon  a 
number  of  lunar  men  gathered  around 
him;  they  were  twice  as  large  as  he 
himself,  and  had  an  olive-brown  com- 
plexion and  pleasing  manners,  but  the 
most  extraordinary  costumes.  They 
differed  in  rank  according  to  their  size, 
and  thus  formed  three  classes  of  men, 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  feet  height 
respectively.  Their  language  was  mu- 
sical, and  of  great  sweetness.    Gk>nzales 


W113  immediately  broaght  before  tbe 
local  priDce,  wbo  was  subject  to  aliigh^ 
er  dignitary,  while  finallj  a  king  ruled 
orcT  the  whole  globe.  Tbe  Spaniard 
was  much  pleased  with  tbe  Man  in  the 
Moon,  as  he  appeared  so  far;  only  one 
Teitturo  in  th«ir  doily  life  troubled  him 
aorely:  tbe  air  around  tbe  moon  exer- 
cised BO  litt.to  pressure  on  its  surface, 
that,  wbm  a  man  jumped  for  joy  or 
for  fright,  he  reached  Instantly  a  height 
of  some  Arty  fuet,  and  could  not  come 
down  again,  being  there  beyond  the 
sphere  ot  nttraction.  His  friends  bad 
to  go  to  work  with  huge  fans  to  help 
him  down  again.  AJiother  feature 
which  struck  him  at  first  unpleasantly, 
was  tbe  length  of  the  lunar  days  and 
nights,  which  lasted  each  a  fortnigbt. 
The  Man  in  tbe  Moon,  moreover,  slept 
Bonndly  during  tlus  long  day,  unable  an 
he  was  to  endure  the  vubroken  brilliau' 
oy  of  the  sun.  He  awoke  only  when 
tbe  earth  ruse  to  light  his  globe  during 
the  long  night.  Fortunately,  he  was 
virtuous,  knowing  neither  thefl  nor 
falAehood  nor  murder ;  and,  after  a 
long,  happy  life,  be  dried  up  and  dis- 
appcnred,  to  the  sincere  delight  of  bis 
friouds,  Itnving  bis  body  to  bis  family, 
who  kept  their  ancestors  forever  with 
them.  The  Spaniard,  however,  soon 
became  homesick,  and,  as  three  of  hie 
geese  had  already  died,  he  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  mode  him  many  curi- 
ous presents,  and  Qew  off  in  the  pre*- 
once  of  an  immense  crond  of  specta- 
tors. 

This  father  amusing  than  instructive 
iccount  of  tbe  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
won  afl«  followed  by  a  mncb  more 
Burions  work,  the  famous  "  Discourse 
concerning  a  New  World  and  Another 
Planet,"  by  Bisliop  Wilkins — a  Imok 
which  obtained  the  rare  distineilon  of 
r  being  translated  into  French  and  Oer- 
n  itaring  the  lit'etimo  of  the  author. 
'White  Godwin  contentei!  himself  with 
writing  a  romance  in  which  no  regard 
was  liad  to  Kcieni'-o  or  even  to  probabil- 
ity, Wilkins,  on  the  contrary,  treats  the 
quf'tion  from  a  scicntillc  and  religious 
point  of  view.  He  is,  howurer,  as  it 
waa  natural  at  his  time  (1S40),  still  very 


carefni  not  to  offend  the  Church  or  the 
orthodox  believer,  and  namely  express- 
es a  hope  that,  if  bis  vi»w3  on  a  plural- 
ity of  worlds  aud  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  be  necasionally  erroneous, 
tiie  learned  will  pardon  him  as  readily 
as  the  .ignorant  will  have  overlooked 
the  mistake.  This  book,  cj^cciully  val- 
Dsble  as  manifesting  a  remarkable  mind, 
free  of  superstition,  and  yet  cautious  in 
the  extreme,  treats  the  question  of  the 
tlan  in  tbo  Moon  at  t^iU  length.  lie 
flrmly  believes  that  tbe  moon  most  he 
inhabited  by  intclligcut  beings,  as  God 
would  surely  not  have  created  that 
planet  and  provided  all  the  means  for 
life,  if  he  had  not  also  fiiled  it  with 
persons  able  to  enjoy  these  advantages. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
are  men  like  ourselves,  but  different  ia 
naturp,  proportions,  nud  endowments. 
Perhaps,  be  says,  they  arc  an  interme- 
diate class  of  beings  between  ourselves 
and  the  angels;  for  tbe  interval  between 
those  two  is  too  great  not  to  contain 
creatures  of  wliich.  as  yet,  we  have  no 
knowledge;  and  Ood,  no  doUht,  has 
made  tliem  of  all  kinds,  to  glorify  Him- 
self more  fully  in  the  works  of  His  om- 
nipotence and  wisdom. 

The  good  Bishop  is  naturally  some- 
what troubled  by  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating with  the  moon,  but  be  bopea 
confidently  that  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
which  even  in  bis  day  had  produced 
wonders  alrcad.v,  will  add  more  and 
more,  till  the  way  to  the  diniant  planet 
will  be  as  open  as  the  path  across  the 
great  oceans.  As  we  smile  at  the  blind- 
ness of  our  ancestors,  ho  remarks  with 
admirable  candor,  so  posterity  will  no 
doubt  smile  at  our  ignorance.  IIo  then 
quotes  the  Iri»h,  who  for  ages  fancied 
theAiselves  to  be  the  only  inliabitanta 
of  this  globe,  and  thought  it  impossible 
tci  cross  the  lea  that  separated  tlien^ 
from  other  continents.  Tliis  is  cxoetly 
our  case,  he  continues :  we  kiiow  as  lit- 
tle of  tlio  Man  in  the  Moon  an  these 
early  Iri^h  knew  of  their  neighbors  in 
Franco,  and  as  little  of  the  means  of 
leuching  his  dwelling-place  u  they 
know  of  sails  and  aliJpa.  He  regrets  that 
there  is  no  Drake  and  no  Columbus  to 
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undertake  the  perilous  royagc  to  the 
moon :  nor  even  a  Dscdalos  to  invent  a 
way  throui;li  the  air.  Eepler*8  boast, 
thut,  as  >i>on  as  the  art  of  flying  should 
be  inveuteil.  one  of  his  countnrmen 
would  be  the  first  to  lead  a  colony  to 
that  other  worUI,  does  not  appear  to 
him  by  any  means  presumptuous.  He 
thinks  of  all  the  necessary  precautions. 
As  there  are  no  real  castles  in  the  air, 
the  question  of  food  becomes  very  im- 
ponant,  especially  since  he  cannot  be- 
lieve, with  the  pleasant  Jewish  writer, 
Philo,  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
will  K*  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
ar-rial  traveller.  IIow  would  it  do  to 
follow  the  example  of  Democritusw  and 
to  live  for  several  davs  on  the  odor  of 

m 

ho:  brojiJ  ?  or,  betttr  still,  to  sleep, 
after  the  manr:er  of  hybemaung  ani- 
mals duricg  the  whole  trip  I  He  sug- 
gests  a  mechanism  like  the  win^  of 
birvlsw  or  the  iH>ss:bili:y  of  mounting  on 
the  l>aok  of  c-.^l  ^s&il  birv'.s  such  as  he 
has  hear-.l  exist  in  MadairJiscar :  or. 
fi::allT,  the  buil.licgof  a  fiyi-Lig-machine 
— s-ch  AS  we  ar>?  buil^iiiii:  i^.  cur  day. 
W::h  j'lLArmis:^  ni?d-.sty  m.i  i^reat  can- 
oor  :::  c  -^'ludiS  bis  cziiicr  en  the 
>[.=.:•.  :■.:  :  j". :  M . ■.  r.  wiih  tLie  wor».*s :  "  As 

tli-v: ^'j  >.  * : r.  • ; ts  :  \  n :  I  Vol: o  ^e  :hi:  t i >> 
co:-::.:  i^^s  will  disocvvr  mre  iioc: 

A:n  n^  tlie  most  linci/J  o:  ill  th? 

voyjLT:>  ::  :l:e  nivn  nrist  re  conz:=d 

fi' '>hol  in  1'54^.  *-T_:  ni.vn  was 
o  0..'-.  jil    j.^vI    stmcv.   ^ ^ . r*.   r*. i"-imiri^ 

a :•: n:  :  1 :  -j: : •: n,  t:  1  i .j.  n LI :•  i  ; ::?  ejvfs 
..-  ..?  n. -.  L-n.  ■;:  -^s  OiCiATcii  :: 
wi*  An  .^..L-.T^  in  :'^:  '-•■dTcn.* ;  m-rcli- 
er  x>s'>ir-v.  ^>  *:  Tj.>  :ne  yr;s^  .  n  ■^nir.-i 
Ihxn^  J.  r : o.  Ar« .  ll*.  * ^  ^ecknon- ii  e i^* iie £ ; 
ani  i  :jir.i  :i'..:j:n:  i:  slLjt:::  'r^-  ^'-^  jozi 
hints^l.'.  *io  bLivi  laid  asi.:,*  !ii<  rt^-s  iai.i 
v:fc»  l-.x'kin^  chroc^  a  hoie  tt>  see  wsas 
the  wvctai  v^bi  dou^  vhoK  Ak  «^  nee 
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believe  the  moon  to  be  a  world  like  our 
own.*  They  laughed  at  me.  -  Well,' 
said  I,  *  perhaps  thev  mre  laaghing  jast 
now  in  the  moon  also  at  somebod?  who 
thinks  the  earth  is  inhabited,  and  t 
world  like  the  moon/ "" 

It  seems  that  thL»  accident  led  tlie 
merry  Frenchman  to  speculate  l*:ng 
enough  on  the  true  nature  of  the  m-:^» 
to  invent,  at  last,  and  alter  many  griev- 
ous failures,  a  machine  which  carried 
him  to  our  satellite.  There  be  m^t  the 
3ian  in  the  Moon.  **  After  hull  a  rni'.e'i 
walk  I  met  two  large  anim^ils.  cne  *A 
which  stopped  b«:fore  me.  wLile  the 
other  ran  away  quicklj.  He  rctT:rs*<5. 
however,  shortlv.  with  s«:vea  or  essk: 
hxmdred  o there,  who  suzTouii<i^i  c<  c< 
all  sides.  When  I  saw  ihexn  m<:re  'dis- 
tinctly, I  found  that  thej  h:id  tbe  iace 
form  and  size  as  we  have.  Fr  en  tiizu 
to  time  they  raised  moet  tcrril  Lc  L^t^l 
excited  no  ^.loub:  by  their  :i4iiziridai 
for  my  beauty,  till  I  thought  I  h^i  ce^ 
cocie  a  beast  myself.  Ac  Ll.-^  oce  d 
these  beast-men  t*x*k  me  bv  the  si-fe  asc 
threw  n:e  en  his  back,  as  a  Tsclf  seim 
and  carries  away  i  IxirLb  :  an  1  z.'--^  I 
saw  tza:.  men  thon^h  t'ji-j  w-jr-,  "JjcJ 
walktd  *.n  ±l'.-t':ur?-"'  Ee  -srii  Imi-r- 
over  to  a  n-czi:rerie~k'fet?er.  -:=^'.i  :^u:i: 
him  to  mAke  :i»Ks.  to  tb.r':Tr  iOLt:- 
sets.  and  to  imnse  t'^e  pw'ilio.  T  .m- 
nateij,  :ie  :e..  m  "rr.z.  t--?  lem-c  :i 
S:cri:e^  w'no  hi:,  for  Li*  --^ — >-*^-^, 
assnnied  the  sliite  cf  a  jrczj:  ^  *"  is 
the  n:;«:c,  ind  w-'io  n-.w  tj."i^ht  i_zi  :j 
"i »:'.''.■  me  1  thil"s«r^h-r  X"t  :  thm  ^ 
St ri'.k  him  iS  m»:*t  stran:^^  ziz  Inzir 
li:e.  «r»n*?  "v^l*.  thi:.  whtn  Le  -wmrei 
to  'iin-f,  :heT  sh'.-w^d  'v—.   in::    ±  "-!.—• 

■m-l  wn:im[?he«i.     Wh-n   hi   h  ti  '-.k-.z 

s:me  s.:np.  And  a:  cn»:e  th-f  rioh  i:»- 
£rini:e  •::'  k  s;irer:-  so^n  r:sc  t  hi?  -  '*- 
tril*.  ile  wia.  on  ti-;  t:o_nt  •:i  nnn In- 
to :he  c'ace  wbers  he  th-.zi^h:  the 
tempciz;;  -lisa  w±5  w±iiiz^  :'.r  't-^, 
waea  the  waiter  st.crei  '^--t  at  1  m- 
5)cn!ed  him  ".hu  the  Vit  Li  thi  K  •:=. 
did  3«?c  like  earth-Ci.m.  h«:Ln:r>,  :V:-i  n 
cvttTse  mea^  and  her:*  ':  -t  n  >  inhilei 
cocceacrare*!  ±!fcrtaz':y  :;  x  n^ni-er 
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of  dishes.  His  room  was  then  lighted 
up  with  bottled  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
had  been  carefully  purged  of  their  heat, 
and  his  bed  proved  to  be  a  couch 
formed  of  roses.  The  other  remarkable 
feature  was  the  w^ay  in  which  the  Man 
in  the  Moon  determined  the  time  of  the 
day.  When  Cyrano  asked  a  passer-by 
in  the  street  what  time  it  was,  the  lat- 
ter, for  all  answer,  opened  his  mouth, 
closed  his  teeth,  and  turned  his  face  up- 
side down.  Ho  learned  at  last  that  they 
made  of  their  teetli  a  correct  dial,  so 
that,  when  they  opened  their  lips,  the 
shadow  of  the  nose  fell  upon  the  pre- 
cise tooth  which  showed  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

The  most  learned  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  other  hand,  is  no  doubt  the 
French  sayant  Gassendi,  who  examined 
the  question  very  thoroughly  after  hav- 
ing compared  the  views  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. That  the  stars  are  them- 
selves animated  beings,  as  the  ancients 
believed;  or  that  they  are  deities,  as 
others  dared  assert;  or,  finally,  that 
each  sphere  is  governed  by  a  special 
guardian  angel — all  these  theories  he 
rejects  as  idle  conjectures,  the  result  of 
vague  speculation.  That,  on  the  other 
hand,  spirits  or  demons,  of  unknown 
form  and  nature,  may  live  in  the  moon 
and  from  thence  influence  the  affairs  of 
men,  he  thinks  not  impossible.  He 
admits  that,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  the  moon  to  bo  the  home  of  beings 
like  ourselves,  is  a  legitimate  question, 
and  quotes,  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
long  series  of  ancient  and  mediseval  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
The  3Ian  in  the  Moon,  however,  he 
thinks,  must  necessarily  be  so  small  as 
to  escape  all  possible  discovery  by  our 
imperfect  instruments,  and  thus  the  dis- 
creet author  abandons  the  investigation. 

From  that  time  forward  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  became  »  favorite  topic  with 
churchmen  and  laymen,  from  Baxter  to 
Chalmers  and  from  Fontenelle  to  Des- 
cartes. We  can  find  room  here  only  for 
two  visirors  which  he  received  from 
among  men,  the  one  in  a  vision,  the 
other  in  pure  imagination.  The  former 
visit  was  paid  by  the  Swedish  enthusi- 


ast, Swedenborg,  who  gravely  assures 
his  readers  and  followers  that  he  went 
to  the  moon  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1748,  and  saw  and  heard  what  he  pro- 
ceeds to  recite.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  conceived  the  whole  universe  to  be 
an  immense  human  body,  the  several 
parts  of  which  were  represented  by  the 
different  spheres.  Mercury,  for  in- 
stance, represented  the  memory  of  im- 
material things,  and  Venus  the  memory 
of  material  tjiings.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  arcana  revealed  to  him  by  the  an- 
gelic spirits.  He  saw,  of  course,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  also.  His  voice  came 
from  the  abdomen,  and  resembled  dis- 
tant thunder ;  the  lunar  air,  being  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  had  to  be  forcibly 
compressed,  hence  the  violence  of  its 
eruption.  He  represents  in  the  Great- 
est-Man the  scutiform  cartilage  to  which 
the  ribs  are  attached !  Otherwise  ho 
learned  to  know  him  only  spiritually ; 
and  as  beyond  his  New  Jerusalem  the 
pious  seer  remains  incomprehensible  to 
all  who  are  not  equally  favored  with 
direct  inspiration  from  on  high,  he  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
other  worlds. 

The  other  visitor  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  ^*  American  from  New 
York,"  under  the  guise  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Astronomer-Royal.  Having  con- 
structed a  monster  telescope  with  a  lens 
of  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  he  had, 
in  1835,  discovered  a  number  of  strange 
plants  in  the  moon,  then  mineral  struc- 
tures, buffaloes  and  unicorns,  pelicans 
and  amphibious  creatures  of  marvellous 
shape.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  four  bands 
of  winged  beings  were  seen  to  come  out 
of  a  forest,  looking  very  much  like 
gigantic  bats.  Here  was,  at  last,  the 
veritable  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  was 
small,  barely  four  feet  high,  covered  all 
'  over  with  long  copper-colored  hair,  ex- 
cept in  the  face,  and  endowed  with 
wings  consisting  of  most  delicate  mem- 
branes, which  hung  comfortably  over 
the  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
calves.  The  face,  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
resembled  that  of  the  orang-outang. 
Tlie  account  was  so  graphically  written, 
the  detaila  so  hlVslmXa  ^si^  ^^  ^wisC!^^> 
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and  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bo  favorable 
to  the  hoax,  that  thousands  were  taken 
in,  and  the  pamphlet  created  a  great 
sensation  all  over  the  world.  Countless 
editions  were  published  in  all  civilized 
countries ;  copies  of  the  original  draw- 
ings were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shop- 
windows,  and,  for  a  few  months  at  least, 
very  lively  and  amusing  discussions 
were  carried  on  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  discovery.  The  great  as- 
tronomer was  perhaps  the  last  person  to 
become  aware  of  the  liberty  which  had 
been  taken  with  his  name,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  not  a  little  amused  by  the 
controversy  that  followed.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that, 

with  ft  heart  of  forioas  fimciet, 
Whereof  1  am  commander, 
With  a  burning  spear  and  a  horte  ef  air. 
To  the 

moon  wandered  Hans  Pfaall  of  Rotter- 
dam, under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
Poo,  and,  in  a  manner  far  more  ingeni- 
ous than  the  above-mentioned  moon- 
hoax  of  Mr.  Locke,  related  what  he  had 
seen  there  of  lunar  topography,  and  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  after  all 
these  visions,  fancies,  and  hoaxes,  what 
is  the  truth  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ? 
Does  he  exist  at  all  ? 

We  can  only  say  that,  the  more  the 
earth  shrinks  in  our  estimate,  the  great- 
er becomes  the  importance  of  other 
heavenly  bodies.  As  long  as  the  earth 
was  placed,  by  the  vanity  of  man,  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  orb  in  crea- 
tion, the  question  how  far  the  little, 
aged  moon  might  be  inhabited,  was  of 
little  importance.  But  since  astronomy 
has  taught  us  beyond  all  doubt  that 


our  earth  constitutes  but  a  very  second- 
ary feature  among  the  planets,  being 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest,  the 
nearest  nor  the  most  remote,  the  wann- 
est nor  the  coldest,  and  once  we  find  it 
yet  teeming  with  life  and  blessed  with 
a  special  incarnation  of  the  Most  High, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  life,  and 
life  similar  to  our  own,  must  exist  in 
other  planets  also.  We  can  no  longer 
presume  that  those  magnificent  worlds 
which  we  see  revolving  aronnd  our  sun, 
and  other  suns,  should  not  have  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator  at  least  ts 
highly  as  our  little  earth ;  nor  can  we 
flatter  our  vanity  with  the  fancy  that 
our  globe  is  the  best  possible  of  worids. 
The  objections  raised  against  the  tbeoiy 
of  another  race  of  created  beings  some- 
what like  ourselves,  living  on  our  satel- 
lite, lose  every  year  in  weight  and  im- 
portance. Even  the  absence  of  an  tt- 
mosphcre  around  the  moon  has  recently 
become  doubtful,  since  the  famous  Ital- 
ian astronomer.  Father  Secchi,  has  dis- 
covered a  slight  atmosphere,  throng 
which  the  peaks  of  high  lunar  moun- 
tains are  seen  to  penetrate.  Doubtless 
many  generations  will  yet  pass  awiy 
before  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  mo- 
ther-earth will  have  positive  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  living  Man  in  the 
Moon,  but  the  extreme  probability  of 
the  fact  is  established  beyond  all  doubt 
Actual  sight  by  means  of  improved 
instruments,  well-ascertained  scientific 
data,  and  sound  philosophical  reason- 
ing, all  point  to  the  one  great  fact,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  inhabited, 
and  probably  are  the  abodes  of  intelli- 
gence more  or  less  developed  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  violence  done  to  reason  or 
faith  in  supposing  the  actual  existence 
of  a  Man  in  the  Moon.  
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FRENCH  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  VATICAN. 


SmcE  the  memorable  quarrel  of  Philip 
le  Bel  with  Boniface  VIII,  French  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
Vatican.  Indirectly,  all  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced good  or  evil  from  it.  We  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  review  a  certain 
series  of  facts,  gathered  from  authentic 
sources,  and  illustrating  the  extent  and 
nature  o  f  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Papacy.  The  documents 
alluded  to  are  some  of  them  published 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  majority  are 
taken  from  the  Papal  archives  of  the  ex- 
Legations  of  Bologna,  &c,  A  few  years 
ago  there  appeared  at  Florence  an  offi- 
cial publication  entitled,  H  Oovemo  Pon- 
tificio  6  lo  stato  Bomano :  Documenti  pre- 
eeduti  da  una  Esposizione  Starica,  e  roe- 
eoltiy  per  Decreto  delU  Romagne^  dal  Cae, 
Achille  GennarelUy  &c.  This  collection 
of  records  reveals  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  Vatican  and  France. 
For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means  that 
led  to  them  we  must  look  to  the  history 
of  Pius  Vn.  A  great  many  facts  re- 
specting the  dealings  of  this  Pontiff 
with  Napoleon  I.  came  under  the  wri- 
ter's notice  at  Rome,  and  possess  espe- 
cial interest  at  the  present  time. 

The  ma2dm  of  Marcellin,  Boma  dum 
erunt  homiruB  vieturas^  was  never  so  much 
falsified  as  now,  when  she  is  seeking  to 
fortify  herself  by  a  spiritual  panoply 
against  the  assault  of  impatient  liberal- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  native 
population  desperate  under  aggravated 
misrule  on  the  other.  Statesmen  in  and 
about  the  Vatican  have  long  ago,  as  far 
back  as  the  inception  of  the  council, 
looked  upon  the  situation  in  its  more 
important  aspects  as  hopeless.  "A 
change,"  said  Antonelli,  "must  bring 
improvement ;  for  we  have  almost  come 
to  the  dernier  ressort^  The  sunken 
rock,  so  constantly  menacing  the  Pa- 
pacy, is  Bankruptcy.  The  "  four  bri- 
gands," as  the  Romans  style  the  broth- 
ers Antonelli,  are  the  pecuniary  vam- 


pires of  the  treasury.  The  public  purse 
in  their  hand  is  "  a  bag  with  holes." 
Almost  every  resource  has  been  exhaust- 
ed to  raise  money,  and  the  Council  is  the 
last  and  most  desperate. 

No  one  acquainted  with  history  can 
doubt  that,  politically,  the  policy  of 
Rome  has  since  the  death  of  Boniface 
VIII  been  suicidal.  The  Papal  throne 
was  filled  by  ambitious  but  inefficient 
men,  who  opposed  themselves  blindly 
to  every  sign  of  progress  among  the 
nations,  entrusting  themselves  with  ex- 
commimicating  their  enemies  and  mak- 
ing monks.  Thus  the  crisis  was  super- 
induced that  tore  the  greater  half  of 
Europe  from  Roman  moorings.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  troubles  produced  by 
the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  ranked 
only  among  the  feeblest  powers.  Hence- 
forth all  hope  of  domination  over  na- 
tions was  chimerical.  Thus  the  afiairs 
of  the  Papacy  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  totally  hisignificant  till  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  L  Follotving  in 
well-worn  paths,  Rome,  like  a  squirrel 
in  its  cage,  went  roimd  with  the  revo* 
lution  of  years,  but  never  advanced. 
Its  chief  care  was  to  preserve  the  debris 
of  immense  revenues.  With  an  admin- 
istration totally  ineffective,  a  police  su- 
pine and  indiscreet,  a  neglect  of  all 
sanitary  and  architectural  improve- 
ments, the  people  of  Rome  became  the 
most  devout  in  religion,  but  the  most 
dissolute  in  morals  of  every  European 
nationality.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  graduall/  produced 
the  political  revolutions  of  the  eight- 
eenth. And  Rome  was  destined  to  feel 
the  reflux  of  the  mighty  wave  that 
swept  away  thrones  and  dynasties  cen- 
turies old.  Her  spiritual  prestige  has 
failed.  Men  fear  no  longer  to  discuss 
her  dogmas  as  they  discuss  any  dogma 
of  philosophy  and  science.  She  cries, 
"  to  doubt  is  to  be  damned ;  "  but  men 
doubt  moi^  wi^SLxaot^, 
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The  victorious  armies  of  France,  hay- 
ing subdued  all  Italy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bonaparte,  wrung  from  Pius 
VI  the  Bull  consenting  to  the  condi- 
tions imjwsed  by  the  conqueror. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
phase  in  Roman  political  history.  The 
act  of  the  Pope,  probably  the  least  hon- 
orable of  his  life,  revealed  a  character 
ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  to  circum- 
stances far  more  than  they  demanded. 
Pusillanimity  and  maladresse  are  evi- 
dent in  his  conduct  to  the  French,  whose 
views  he  sought  henceforth  to  second. 
He  baptizes  the  ensanguined  banner  of 
'89  with  the  benison  of  the  Church.  *'  Be 
good  Christians,^'  he  says, "  and  you  will 
be  excellent  republicans.  The  first  Chris- 
tians were  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  The  labors  of  Cato  and  the 
Dlustrious  republicans  of  Rome  met  with 
Divine  favor." 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  unpopu- 
lar at  Rome,  and  the  people  took  violent 
means  to  testify  their  aversion.  The 
French  ambassador  was  insulted  and  his 
palace  mobbed.  And  finally,  feeling  that 
despite  flattering  words  the  Pope  was 
their  secret  enemy,  the  French  entered 
Rome,  overturned  th«  chair  of  Peter,  and 
arrested* Pius  VL  He  died  an  exile  and 
a  prisoner  at  Valence,  August,  1799. 

A  despatch  recently  discovered  proves 
that  at  this  period  the  Cardinals  secretly 
recognized  the  royal  rights  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  Conclave  assembled 
at  Venice,  and  thence  issued  the  usual 
announcement  to  the  kings  of  Europe 
of  their  intention  to  elect  a  Pope.  Louis 
XVm  thus  replied : 

"  We  will  solemnly  acknowledge  the 
Pontiflf  chosen  by  you ;  and  whenever 
he,  by  whom  kings  reign,  shall  estab- 
lish us  upon  the  throne  of  our  ancestors, 
we  will  cause  his  legitimate  authority 
to  be  respected  throughout  our  domin- 
ions, thus  justifying  our  title  of  Most 
Christian  King  and  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church. 

**  Given  at  Mittau,  November  24, 
1799." 

The  election  lasted  seven  months,  and 
would  probably  have  continued  longer, 
y       '      ^he  First-Consul  reestablished 


the  Church  in  France,  and,  it  is  now 
well  known,  nominated  Cardinal  Chia- 
ramonti  as  the  man  with  whom  he  pre- 
ferred to  deal.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
this  prelate  was  elected  March  14, 1800. 
He  embarked  for  Rome  the  sixth  of  the 
following  June,  hoping  to  lecorer  Mmie- 
thing  of  the  dethroned  power  of  the 
Papacy.  The  character  of  the  new  Pon- 
tiff was  mild  and  conciliating,  but  the 
policy  of  his  council  freqaently  opposed 
his  personal  predilections,  and  freqaent- 
ly prompted  resolutions  that  were  hann- 
ful  to  himself,  to  religion,  and  to  Rome. 

His  first  act  was  the  re^tablishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus — it  is  now  evi- 
dent, fVom  recently  discovered  papers, 
from  no  liking  of  the  Order.  In  France, 
where  they  had  intrigued  the  most, 
their  abolition  was  thus  decreed :  *'  The 
Order  is  inadmissible  by  its  nature  in 
any  state,  as  contrary  to  natural  rights, 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  every  kind 
of  authority  temporal  and  spiritual,  and 
tending  to  introduce  into  the  state,  un- 
der the  specious  disguise  of  a  religioiis 
institution,  ....  a  corps  politique^  whose 
essence  consists  in  a  ceaseless  activity  to 
accomplish  their  plans  by  any  sort  of 
means,  direct  or  indirect,  public  or 
secret.'' 

This  Order,  whose  reai  power  lies  in 
fostering  the  latent  passions  of  unre- 
strained human  nature,  attempts  now, 
as  then,  to  invade  society,  and  subjugate 
opposition  by  the  most  formidable  of 
weapons,  missions  and  schools.  Despite 
their  complete  abolition  in  France,  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?  In  etery 
toitn  of  note  in  France  there  is  a  Jestiiiy 
engaged  as  a  secular  priest  or  private 
tutor.  When  the  time  comes  that  it  may 
be  done  with  safety,  they  will  spring  up 
like  the  tares  of  the  field.  Nor  are  they 
careful  to  disguise  the  fact.  P^re  Ravi- 
gnan,  a  popular  Paris  preacher,  is  a  Je- 
suit, and  they  are  tolerated  by  the  ultra- 
montane party  everywhere.  Conceive  a 
Jesuit,  if  you  can.  The  authority  of  his 
chief,  the  General  at  the  Jesu,  is  bound- 
less. He  must  be  obeyed  in  all  and  ev- 
erywhere. To  quote  the  Constitutions  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  he  is  **  a  stick  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  carries  it,  a  corpse  in- 
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capable  of  resistance."  He  must  re- 
nounce his  own  senses  and  reasoning 
powers,  and  believe  that  he  who  com- 
mands is  always  right,  obeying  without 
reasoning  or  hesitation.  It  is  the  total- 
ity of  authority.  "  Je  vols  Jemt-Chrut 
lui-meme  dans  mon  sup^rieur,'*  says  Ravi- 
gnan.  The  entire  possessions  of  the  Or- 
der, its  administration,  its  direction,  are 
all  centred  in  the  General.  Upon  his  will 
depends  the  destiny  of  each  member, 
the  existence  and  condition  of  his  per- 
son, his  actions  and  goods,  his  con- 
science, his  doctrines  and  teachings,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking  on  all  points. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  chief  animates  the 
body  and  all  its  members.  He  is  there- 
fore more  potent  than  a  king  at  the  head 
of  armies.  His  militia,  immense  in  num- 
bers and  perfect  in  discipline,  is  spread 
everywhere ;  a  militia  composed  of  slaves 
to  their  chief,  and  of  tyrants  and  spies 
to  their  equals  and  subordinates.  In 
uniting  itself  to  the  Jesuits,  the  court 
of  Home  has  obtained  auxiliaries  whose 
secret  power  is  enormous ;  whose  force 
and  devotion  and  perseverance  overcome 
almost  every  obstacle,  and  who  are  bound 
by  no  tie  civil  or  political. 

They  were  reestablished  by  two  Briefs, 
bearing  date  March  7,  1801,  and  June 
30, 1804.  The  almost  inevitable  result 
of  their  presence  is  the  production  of 
bigotry  and  ultramontanism.  Since 
they  have  crept  into  France,  these  two 
principles  have  flourished;  and  the 
Romish  sect  in  England  and  America 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarity  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  Concordat  of  1801  now  claims 
attention.  To  understand  its  import- 
ance, we  require  to  glance  at  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  situation  in  France. 
The  CicU  Constitution  of  the  Clergy^  de- 
creed in  1790  by  the  Assembly,  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Pope  as  contrary  to 
the  canonical  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  forbade  the  clergy  to  submit  to  it, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
certain  number,  however,  did  take  the 
required  oath,  but  the  majority  refused. 
The  first  were  known  by  the  name  of 
conititutionneU  and  assermentes.  These 
alone  continued  the  free  exercise  of 


their  functions.    The  remainder  either 
emigrated  or  were  massacred. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire,  Napoleon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and 
at  once  commenced  measures  to  heal 
existing  religious  dissensions.  M.  Por- 
talis,  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  demon- 
strated the  general  necessity  of  religion, 
and  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  phase  of  it. 
The  Popes  were  harmless,  and  the 
monks  abolished,  reasoned  the  orator, 
and  the  clergy  to  be  established  would 
be  "  int^ress^s  st  defendre  nos  maximes 
comme  leur  propre  liberty."  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Concordat  assured  to  the 
Romish  Church  in  France  full  and  free 
exercise  of  worship  and  teaching,  and 
revoking  all  nominations  to  Sees,  de- 
clared that  the  nomination  should  rest 
in  the  First  Consul,  with  canonical  in- 
stitution by  the  Pope.  The  clergy  were 
to  take  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state,  and 
to  reveal  all  plots  contrary  to  its  wel- 
fare. The  Pope  engaged  not  to  molest 
the  temporalities  of  the  bishops,  and  by 
this  act,  illegally,  and  contrary  to  their 
protest,  deprived  thirty  bishops  of  their 
Sees.  The  Galilean  Church  became  a 
mere  creature  of  the  state,  and  the  Pope 
and  Napoleon  might  well  say,  "With 
my  prefects,  my  gensdarmes,  and  my 
priests,  I  can  do  whatever  I  choose." 

The  Organic  Articles  which  followed 
the  Concordat  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and 
became  the  sole  code  having  legal  au- 
thority. They  did  not  please  the  Pope, 
and  in  a  secret  Consistory  held  May  24, 
1802,  he  remarked  that  "  the  joy  which 
he  felt  at  the  happy  restoration  of  re- 
ligion in  France  was  not  exempt  from 
disquietude."  His  complaints  to  Kapo- 
•  leon  were  answered  by  the  memorable 
declaration  that  the  sovereigns  of  France 
regarded  themselves  as  Sveqties  du  dehors^ 
and  as  such  reserved  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  First  Consul  assumed^he 
imperial  crown,  and  offered  his  alliance 
to  the  Pontiff".  These  offers  were  appre- 
ciated by  him,  for  probably  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  restitution  of  the  legations  torn 
from  the  Romaiiwit\vQA\'^\>^>X^^^^^'«!^ 
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of  Solentino.  Consequently,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  November,  1804,  Pius  YII  left 
Borne  for  Paris.  The  coronation  itself 
was  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  pos- 
sessing no  real  element  of  grandeur,  be- 
cause all  was  hoUow  and  imtruc.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pope  in  the  affair  was 
severely  censured  by  the  ultramontanes, 
especially  as  nothing  came  by  it.  Pius 
YII  left  Paris  with  flattering  promises 
and  gifts,  but  nothing  more. 

It  is  fairly  questionable  whether  Na- 
poleon cared  any  thing  for  priests.  He 
regarded  them  as  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  society.  In  this  light  he  was 
ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  them  as 
much  good  as  might  be  safely  given. 
But  always  the  first  idea  "wbs  personal 
advantage:  ^^fetat,  c^eat  moiJ'^  The 
clergy  were  made  to  feel  that  their  safe- 
ty and  well-being  was  united  to  that  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  is  not  a  little  that 
will  content  Home ;  and  her  discontent 
caused  the  formation  of  a  party  that 
singularly  enough  had  for  its  head  in 
France  the  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  Em- 
peror, much  annoyed,  actually  contem- 
plated a  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and,  in  imitation  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  declare  himself  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church.  At  this  juncture 
Bome  united  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Naples,  which  terminated  in  the 
victorious  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
dethronement  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon. 
Bome  was  filled  with  Neapolitan  refu- 
gees, and  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
with  the  gold  and  secret  diplomacy  of 
England,  encouraged  her  to  counte- 
nance and  abet  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
against  France.  As  a  decisive  method 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  Napoleon 
forwarded  to  the  Vatican  his  ultimatum 
of  January  9,  1808.  Five  days  were 
allowed  the  Pope  for  deliberation  upon 
eight  very  disagreeable  propositions : 

1st.  The  establishment  of  a  Patriarch 
in  France;  2d.  The  adoption  of  the 
Code  NapoKion ;  3d.  Liberty  of  worship 
for  all ;  4th.  The  reform  of  the  Italian 
Episcopate ;  5th.  The  abolition  of  Pon- 
tifical Bulls  for  Itoly ;  6th.  The  total 
aboi?  "  ^\^  reliiooas  orders ;  7th. 

^dibM^;  8th. 


The  anointing  of  Joseph  Bonapute  ai 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  ultimatum  was  rejected  Febmaiy 
29, 1808 ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
six  thousand  Frenchmen,  conunanded 
by  General  Mollis,  entered  Borne.  A 
hollow  peace  was  nevertheless  obeerved, 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  broken  by  a 
very  trifling  incident.  Cardinal  Paces 
was  commanded  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  the  French  commandant,  which 
we  give  in  the  original : 

^'Sa  saintet^,  ayant  appria  que  le 
G^n6ral  Miollis  a  invito  t  diner  tons  les 
individus  du  Sacr^-College,  a  ordonne  s 
son  prosecretaire  d'etat  de  signifi^  i 
votre  Excellence,  qu^elle  aime  si  croiro 
que,  vu  les  tribulations  oil  se  tronve  Ss 
Saintet^,  aucun  des  cardinaux  n'accep- 
tera  ime  telle  invitation.'' 

Immediately  certain  cardinals,  natives 
of  Naples  and  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  were  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  the 
Pontifical  troops  were  united   to   the 
French  army,  receiving  a  new  cockade, 
and  the  rupture  was  completed  by  the 
promulgation  of  an  excommnnication 
against  the  Emperor,  March  27,  1808. 
The  priests  in  the  annexed  provinces 
were  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  make 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, or  to  sing  Te  Deum  for  victories, 
or  make  prayers  for  the  array.     In  re- 
taliation the  Secretary  of  State  was  or- 
dered to  quit  Bome  in  two  days,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1809,  the  states  of  the 
Church  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.    As  of  old,  the  Pope  had  re- 
course to  the  mightiest  weapon  in  his 
spiritual  armory,  an  Anathema.    It  fell 
powerless  for  two  months  afterwards; 
the  aged  Pontiff  was  with  scant  cere- 
mony hurried  into  his  carriage,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  France.    Misfor- 
time  is  to  some  characters  a  boon.   The 
life  of  the  Pontiff  as  a  captive  is  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  reign. 

The  result  of  the  captivity  was  a  new 
Concordat  of  1813,  which  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  the  22d  of 
January  of  the  following  year  the  Popo 
was  restored  to  liberty,  and  offered  a 
portion  of  his  estates.  But  it  was  then 
too  late  to  dictate,  and  the  offer  was 
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refused,  A  few  clays  later  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  restored  to  Pius  VII  the 
appanage  of  Peter. 

Circumstances  had  considerably 
changed  in  France  before  a  new  Con- 
cordat was  broached.  The  restoration 
of  1814,  in  breaking  the  sword  that  had 
governed  Prance,  almost  annihilated  her 
military  prestige.  To  ideas  of  force, 
preponderance,  and  perhaps  of  univer- 
sal  monarchy  succeeded  those  of  mod- 
eration, of  justice,  and  internal  prosper- 
ity. A  peaceful  sceptre  had  replaced 
the  truncheon  of  the  ^military  chief. 
Necessarily,  religious  ideas  revived  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things.  And  the 
old  Concordat  being  declared  null,  a 
new  one  was  contemplated.  It  was 
signed  June  11,  1817.  By  this,  new 
document  all  preceding  concordats  were 
revoked.  The  Sees  abolished  by  the 
Bull  of  November  29,  1802,  were  re- 
stored, and  the  State  engaged  to  subsi- 
dize the  whole,  as  well  as  seminaries 
and  cur^s. 

The  immediate  result  was  general 
discontent.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
from  statements  of  prelates,  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  Concordat  has 
been  the  total  subjugation  of  the  clergy 
to  the  bishops,  and  of  the  bishops  to 
the  Pope.  Cardinal  Bonnechose  said  in 
the  senate,  *^  each  of  us  has  an  army  at 
command,  and  it  marches."  From  the 
time  of  the  restoration  to  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  interposition  of  France  in 
the  affairs  of  Home  is  not  conspicuous. 
When,  however,  the  Romans  declared  a 
republic,  and  Pius  IX,  in  the  habit  of  a 
menial,  ignominiously  fled  from  Rome, 
the  French  once  more  interposed.  It  is 
well  known  by  the  initiated  that  secret 
promises  of  assistance  had  been  given 
by  the  republican  party  in  France  to 
the  republican  party  at  Rome.  But 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  restoring  the  rule  of 
the  Bonapartes,  knew  that  the  Pope 
might  become  a  useful  ally.  So  this 
man,  whose  first  act  of  importance  was 
to  appear  in  arms  a  rebel  against  the 
Papal  government,  as  a  ruler  turned  the 
arms  of  France  against  the  victorious 
republic.  When,  after  three  days  of  he- 
roic fighting,  traces  of  which  are  still 
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seen  in  the  ruined  Villa  Pamfilia  and 
the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  General 
Oudinot  entered  Rome,  the  people  cri- 
ed, "  Liberty  forever  1  Down  with  the 
Pope-King  !  "  General  Bartolucci,  com- 
mandant of  the  Roman  cavalry,  refused 
overtures  of  conciliation,  and  chose 
with  all  the  other  leaders  voluntary  ex- 
ile. The  first  act  of  the  French  General 
was  to  publish  an  order  of  the  day  abol- 
ishing the  National  Guard,  and  to  re- 
establish it  on  its  ancient  principles. 
The  first  act  was  to  please  the  Pope ; 
the  second  secured  to  the  people  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  article  was  never  executed ;  and 
thus,  breaking  its  own  plighted  word, 
the  Vatican  made  France  a  particeps 
eriminis.  The  manifesto  of  General 
Oudinot  was  followed  by  the  letter  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  Edgar  Ney,  protest- 
ing that  France  could  only  be  the  min- 
ister of  civilized  and  rational  govern- 
ment. Apparently,  he  had  perceived 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  Pius  IX 
would  keep  the  pledges  of  reform  made 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The 
President's  despatch  produced* the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  Roman  Court : 

"  Most  Illustrious  Ain>  Reverend 
Sir:  A  letter  which  assumes  to  be 
written  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ney  in 
Rome  has  given  increased  audacity  to 
the  band  of  libertines,  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  the  Pontifical  government ;  and 
rumors  are  everywhere  spread  about 
that  it  is  intended  to  impose  burden- 
some conditions  on  the  Holy  See.  The 
anarchical  party,  in  consequence  of  these 
expectations,  displays  an  insulting  atti- 
tude, as  it  believes  and  hopes  to  recover 
itself  from  the  discomfiture  it  has  un- 
dergone. But  this  letter  has  not  any 
OFFICIAL  character,  being  merely  the 
product  of  a  private  correspondence.  I 
will  add,  also,  that  even  by  the  French 
authorities  in  Rome  it  is  viewed  with 
displeasure.  The  Holy  Father  is  seri- 
ously occupying  himself  about  giving 
to  his  subjects  such  reforms  as  he  be- 
lieves useful  to  their  true  and  solid 
good ;  nor  has  any  power  imposed  laws 
upon  him  in  reference  to  this,  he  aim- 
ing to  attain  so  important  an  end  with- 
out betraying  the  duties  of  hia  <i^'«L 
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*•  Profit  by  this  intimation  to  contra- 
dict the  falsehood  promulgated  to  the 
prejudice  of  public  order,  and  satisfy 
every  oae  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  powers  to  sustain  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  supreme  Pontiff 
for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

*^  With  sentiments  of  distinguished 
esteem,  I  subscribe  myself^  most  rever- 
end and  illustrious  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate servant, 

"  G.  Cabdinal  Antonixli. 

"  Portici,  September  8, 1849." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  found  in 
the  documents  referred  to  previously, 
vol.  L  p.  64.  The  Chambers,  which  had 
been  convened  by  the  Constitution 
granted  to  Rome  at  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX,  were  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion December  7, 1848.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1849,  Cardinal  Antonelli  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  courts  a  letter  grant- 
ing an  amnesty  for  political  offences, 
instituting  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
the  Council  of  State,  and  according  from 
the  imperious  force  of  circumstances  the 
institution  of  the  civil  guard,  and  a  new 
law  for  a  decent  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  Pope,  in  an  allocation  delivered  on 
the  day  that  the  French  besieged  Rome, 
had  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  grant- 
ing a  constitution  to  Rome ;  yet  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1849,  by  motu  prvh 
jprioy  it  was  abolished,  and  the  Court  es- 
tablished itself  henceforth  upon  French 
bayonets  and  broken  faith ;  even  the 
amnesty,  spacious  as  it  was,  excluded 
whole  classes  from  participation.  Every 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
of  thp  Triumvirate,  of  the  Republican 
Government,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary corps,  all  who  had  ever  come  under 
any  existing  penal  law,  were  excluded 
from  mercy.  All  who  had  been  trouble- 
some were  included  in  the  fell  swoop 
of  condemnation.  A  struggle  began  be- 
tween the  oppressed  people  and  the 
government.  Every  pretext  for  inflict- 
ing punishment  was  eagerly  seized.  The 
following  item  of  intelligence  is  given 
in  the  Oiamale  di  Itama,  June  13, 1851 : 

"  Maria  Biajgi,  of  the  city  of  Castello, 
having  been  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  sworn  witnesses  of  having  in- 
sulted peaceful  smokers,  has  been  con- 


demned to  receive  twenty  strokes  of  the 
lash.  According  to  the  existing  law  of 
the  disturbers  of  public  order,  she  has 
suffered  the  penalty  at  Perugia  on  the 
9th  instant." 

At  this  time  the  people  had  refused 
to  consume  tobacco  which  yielded  large 
rchrenues  to  the  government.  By  a  de- 
cree dated  July  80, 1855,  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli caused  the  lash  and  the  cudgel 
to  be  inflicted  for  all  offences  on  men, 
women,  and  boys.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  a  Roman  named  Dreosti 
and  a  Frenchwoman  named  Clarisse 
burned  Bengal  lights  in  the  Italian  tri- 
color, green,  white,  and  red,  on  the  Pin- 
cian  hill.  They  were  sentenced  to  twen 
ty  years  in  chains  at  the  galleys.  The 
Fren^  Government  interfered  on  be- 
half of  Clarisse,  and  she  was  exiled. 
On  February  17, 1852,  four  men  were 
condenmed  for  the  same  offence,  one  to 
two  years,  one  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
and  tlie  others,  one  to  five  years  and  the 
other  to  twenty.  The  Inquisition  estab- 
lished a  secret  court,  holding  in  surveil- 
lance all  persons  employed  in  Church 
and  State,  the  army  and  the  national 
guard.  The  accused  person  never  knew 
the  charge,  witnesses,  judge,  or  proceed- 
ings. On  a  certain  day  he  received  an 
order  of  dismissal,  or  was  put  in  prison. 
From  the  records  of  this  Council  of  Cen- 
suj'e,  as  it  was  called  {Documenti,  vol.  ii. 
p,  597-600),  we  get  a  few  significant  de- 
tails. Men  are  sentenced /or  Uvity  ;  "  for 
not  feeling  properly  on  political  mat- 
ters ;  "  "  for  having  the  appearance  of 
one  rather  inclined  to  novelties ; "  "  for 
being  imprudently  talkative ;  "  "  bo- 
cause  he  read  the  papers  with  a  high 
voice,  digressing  sometimes,  and  alter- 
ing his  voice  when  he  read  any  thing 
blackening  the  Pontifical  government 
and  the  priests,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Catholic  sove- 
reigns ; "  and  lastly,  "  because  he  will 
never  be  good  stuff  to  cut  an  employ^ 
out  of." 

The  financial  straits  of  the  govern- 
ment caused  Monsignor  Galli  to  coin 
three  millions  of  bronze  scudi,  with  fic- 
titious value,  in  fact  the  value  of  real 
silver,  and  ordained  thtitfourUen  month- 
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ly  payments  of  taxes  should  take  place 
each  year.  The  blight  on  grapes  from 
the  aphides  produced  great  trouble  and 
scarcity  around  Rome  in  1862;  and 
further  to  add  to  the  painful  visitation 
of  Providence,  Cardinal  Antonelli  or- 
dered that  the  landowners  should  pay 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi, 
"  to  compensate  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  the  tax  on  vintages."  Previous 
to  this,  in  1855,  Cardinal  Barberini  de- 
clared that  *•  all  grapes,  com,  and  other 
produce  given  to  parish  priests  and 
canons  as  tithes  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxes,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church."  From  possessing 
nothing  in  1814,  the  Church  had  grown 
rapidly  wealthy,  and  her  revenue  in  1860 
was  thirty  millions  scudi.  Out  of  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
priests  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  the 
devourcrs  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  people. 

The  position  of  the  French  in  Home 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  other  abu- 
ses. They  were  regarded  as  intruders, 
destroyers  of  national  liberty.  The  of- 
ficers regretted  their  position,  and  sym- 
pathized far  more  with  the  people  than 
with  the  government.  They  are  con- 
temptuous to  the  clergy,  and  speak  of 
them  with  derision  as  locusts.  But  the 
voluntary  annexation  of  the  marches  to 
Piedmont  under  the  title  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  brought  about  a  ^discus- 
sion respecting  Rome.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  French  troops  should 
vacate  the  Papal  states  in  September, 
1864.  The  feeling  of  the  French  was 
that  an  immediate  insurrection  would 
ensue.  The  Pontifical  government  aug- 
mented its  troops  and  means  of  defence. 
The  corps  of  Zouaves  was  organized 
from  volunteers  of  every  nationality, 
animated  with  a  fiery  vindictiveness 
worthy  of  crusaders.  There  was  to  be 
no  intervention  on  the  part  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  were  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  and  decide  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Secret  Committee  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  plebiscitum  to  take  place 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Papal 
states.    At  a  given  day  and  hour  the 


tricolor  would  have  been  hoisted,  and 
the  people  would  have  demanded  the 
right  incidentally,  if  not  directly  con- 
ceded to  them  by  <fce  Convention  of 
September.  In  the  weak  condition  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  order  to  give  no 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  return  of 
the  French,  it  had  been  solemnly  agreed 
by  the  popular  representatives  to  avoid 
open  demonstrations  of  hostility. 

Five  days,  however,  before  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  information 
was  received  that  General  Garibaldi  had 
become  disgusted  with  Mazzini  and  the 
Moderates,  and  contemplated  an  imme- 
diate rising.  Three  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee at  once  repaired  to  him  at  Asina- 
lunga.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  their 
plans,  and  shown  that  his  hope  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would,  as  in  1848, 
attract  all  the  malcontents  to  his  stan- 
dard, was  a  hopeless  fallacy.  The  Gene- 
ral, however,  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
when  it  thoroughly  takes  possession  of 
his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  his 
obstinacy.  He,  like  the  Pope,  refuses  to 
reason,  and  believes  no  one  can  be  right 
but  himself.  He  mistook  the  personal 
esteem  evinced  for  himself  for  a  demon- 
stration of  adhesion  to  his  principles. 
Then  occurred  the  rupture  between  the 
Secret  Committee  and  the  illustrious 
soldier,  entirely  brought  about  by  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  their  sup- 
posed cowardice,  and  a  determination 
to  involve  the  people  in  blood.  [  One  of 
them  said,  on  leaving  him,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger, 

"  You  are  fast  becoming  a  greater  foe 
to  Italy  than  the  papalini" 

His  words  were  prophetic. 

Four  days  later,  September  5,  1867, 
the  Italian  Ministry  were  informed  of 
the  contemplated  rising,  and  Ralazzi 
ordered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
arrest  of  Garibaldi.  The  General  al- 
ways believed,  and  probably  still  be- 
lieves, that  he  had  been  secretly  de- 
nounced by  the  Moderates.  This  is  a 
mean  and  unworthy  suspicion.  Not  a 
single  man  on  the  Secret  Committee 
but  has  suffered  as  much,  and  done  8a 
much,  ioi  t\i^  cwsafe  o1  ^fe^'M^  ^vssiN.'^  ^^ 
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Garibaldi  himself.    I  have  accurate  in- 
formation, that  the  Italian  Qovemment 
received  their  warning  from  the  French 
Minister  at  Rome,  for  a  special  messen- 
ger with  despatches  for  Count  Kalazzi 
arrived  only  two  hours  before  the  order 
of  arrest  was  issued.    The  General  was 
informed  that  if  he  would  return  to 
Caprera,  he  would  be  set  free.    This  he 
consented  to  do.   Meanwhile  the  parish- 
priest  of  Asinalunga,  an  ardent  aetwn- 
ut,  had  preached  an  inflammatory  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  "  Samson  \?ent  and 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took 
firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails;   and  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines."    In 
the  sermon  the  papalini  were  compared 
to  the  Philistines  and  Garibaldi  to  Sam- 
son.    So  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
an  observer  to  detect  the  secret  tactics 
of  the  Party  of  Action  by  the  injudi- 
cious sallies  of  their  adherents.    Never- 
theless,   although    Italian    men-of-war 
guarded    Garibaldi,  he    succeeded    in 
leaving  Caprera,  and  inflicting  in  hot 
and    blinding   fury    the    most  serious 
wound  to  Italian  freedom  yet  inflicted. 
If  Napoleon,  whom  he  so  unsparingly 
denounces,  was  to  blame  for  the  vote 
of  April,  1849,  Garibaldi  is  far  more  to 
blame  for  the  frightful  results  of  his  ill- 
advised  insurrection,  which  more  effec- 
tually riveted  the  chain.     Italy  was  on 
the  eve  of  casting  it  off,  we  believe  for- 
ever.    Garibaldi  left  Caprera  October 
15,  1867,  and  on  the  3d  of  November 
the  battle  of  Montana  was  fought.   The 
fifteen  hundred    men    he  commanded 
were  almost  boys,  few  being  over  twen- 
ty.   Poor  fellows!  they  gave  their  blood 
generously,  intoxicated  by  the  chimeras 
of   their  leader.      But    the  Pontifical 
troops  numbered  eight  thousand  and 
the  French  four  thousand.    A  chival- 
rous resolve  to  stand  by  the  misguided 
General  even  in  what  was  too  evidently 
to  all  but  himself  a  forlorn  hope,  in- 
duced large  numbers  of  Italians  to  join 
him,  and  his  band  increased   to   four 
thousand    seven    hundred.      Certainly 
no  apologist  can  excuse  the  wanton 


sacrilege  committed  by  his  men.  Ad- 
mittiag  that  the  Church  has  betrayed 
her  trust,  and  become  a  cruel  tyrant  in- 
stead of  a  nursing  mother,  the  wanton 
desecration  of  her  most  holy  things 
cannot  but  damage  those  who  do  it.  I 
could  not  have  believed  the  following, 
had  not  Hicciotti  Garibaldi  recorded  it : 

"  The  church  at  Monte  Rotonde  was 
a  large  and  handsome  one  .  .  .  and 
presented  a  sad  scene  of  devastation. 
The  holy  water  stoups  had  been  dashed 
in  pieces,  the  font  destroyed,  the  side 
chapel  in  which  the  Bost  was  reserved 
had  its  altar  all  broken  by  bayonets. 
The  Host  had  been  carried  on  the  point 
of  one,  and  borne  in  mock  procession, 
attended  by  a  man  holding  the  sacris- 
tan's large  three-cornered  hat  stuck 
round  with  candles." 

Garibaldi  estimates  the  number  of 
arrests  caused  by  liis  desperate  act  at 
ten  thousand,  which  is  no  exaggeration. 
This  alone  might  show  how  wrong  be 
was.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  French, 
re6n forced  again,  held  St.  Angclo  and 
the  leading  posts  at  Rome.  To  supply 
chassepots  and  other  weapons,  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers.  Cardinal  Antonelli  has 
increased  taxation  tenfold.  Nothing 
but  their  withdrawal  can  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  Rome.  But  this  last  event 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  Although 
the  Premier  has  an  inveterate  foe  in 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  Private  Almoner 
to  His  Holiness  and  possessing  bis  con- 
fidence, the  latter  is  by  no  means  friend- 
ly to  the  French.  Since  the  day  that 
General  Goyon  told  him  to  "  consider 
himself  caned,"  he  has  been  resentful. 
The  understanding  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Tuileries  has  never  been  cordial. 
The  Pope  suspects  the  Emperor  of  fos- 
tering Gallicanism,  and  frequently  com- 
pares the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I  to  Pius 
Vn  with  that  of  his  nephew  toward 
himself.  "  Both,"  he  has  said,  "  tried 
to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See." 
The  French  oflBcers  are  heartily  disgust- 
ed at  their  continuance  in  Rome.  A 
commandant  on  the  GeneraPs  staff  said 
to  me,  "  We  are  only  a  species  of  jailor." 

The  late  action  of  Count  Dam  may 
very  probably  precipitate  matters.  The 
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very  fact  that  France  opposes  the  de- 
claration of  Infallibility  will  only  make 
the  Vatican  more  determined  in  its 
course.  The  reply  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  was  to  the  effect  that  his  whole 
experience  forbids  the  Pope  to  return 
to  the  policy  which  he  pursued  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  was 
used  by  the  Revolution  as  an  instru- 
ment to  overthrow  the  Pontifical  throne ; 
that  a  liberal  policy  had  always  pro- 
duced deplorable  consequences,  as  was 
seen  in  the  present  condition  of  other 
countries.  Concessions  never  bring  an 
clement  of  force  to  governments,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  always  weaken  the 
hands  of  authority,  and  open  the  way 
to  revolution  and  anarchy.  For  the 
Pope  to  give  reforms  would,  in  fact,  be 
for  him  to  give  arms  to  his  enemies 
against  himself;  and  the  agitation 
which  has  followed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Spain  and  Austria  and  in  France 
itself  offers  a  sufficient  warning  against 
such  a  course.  No  political  reforms  are 
possible  till  the  Holy  See  is  repossessed 
of  its  lost  provinces,  and  an  end  is  put 
to  the  dream  of  Italian  unity.  Then  it 
may  be  practicable  to  devise  some  mezzo 
termine,  which  will  enable  the  Pontifical 
Government  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
France,  without  laying  itself  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Italian  revolutionists,  or 
endangering  those  governments  which 
shall  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy. 

So  far  the  Cititta  Cattolico  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1870,  is  reporting  the  official 
reply  to  Count  Darn.  The  Cardinal  is 
open  and  candid,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  inexorable  logic  of  Count  Dam's 
argument.  Evil  governments,  based  on 
exactions,  oppressive  and  intolerant, 
must  inevitably  produce  a  reaction. 
This  the  Cardinal  anticipates  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  monarchy.  He  inti- 
mates that  the  dispossessed  prinqes  may 
"  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy.''  This 
could  only  be  by  a  revolution.  Now, 
despite  all  the  mistakes  of  the  Ministry 
since  the  days  of  Cavour,  the  people  are 
wise  enough  to  estimate  the  mighty 
difficulties,  the  growth  of  ages,  against 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  As 
far  as  its  impoverished  exchequer  per- 


mits, the  Italian  Government  fosters  all 
manner  of  reforms.    It  is  only  where 
the  people  still  feel  the  evils  brought 
about  by  their  ex-tyrants,  that  there  is 
any  discontent.    The  restoration  of  the 
lost  states  Cardinal  Antonelli  knows,  as 
well  as  any  man,  is  impossible.   Nations 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  fact 
in  political  economy,  that  the  people  hate 
an  inherent  right  to  govern  themselves. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ex-Papal  states 
voluntarily  chose  Italy  instead  of  Rome. 
The    French  Government    shrewdly 
discerns  that  the  Infallibility  practical- 
ly destroys  Episcopal  jurisdiction — that 
07ie  voice  tcill  rule  and  sway  every  believ- 
ing Romanist.    The  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Papacy  is  more  developed  now  than 
at  any  previous  time.    With  such  a 
weapon,  Rome,  the  declared  foe  of  free 
governments  and  personal  liberty,  be- 
comes a  most  dangerous  antagonist.  If, 
as  so  many  thousands  of  Romans  de- 
voutly hope,  France  will  withdraw  her 
troops,  the  Secret  Committee  will  again 
seek  to  carry  out  the  peaceable  revolu- 
tion contemplated  in  1867.     Foreign 
powers  will  be  called  on  not  to  interfere 
between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects.  All 
that  these  latter  demand  is  a  free  ple- 
biscitum.    This  was  allowed  to  Venice 
and  all  the  other  states  of  Italy.    For- 
tunately, Spain  is  no  longer  the  docile 
ally  of  Rome ;   and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  power  would  be  willing  to  co- 
erce the  Romans  in  favor  of  moribund 
despotism.     Then  the  programme  of 
Cavour  and  d'Andrea  will  be  carried 
out.    The  Pope  will  cease  to  have  any 
temporal  jurisdiction.    He  will  become 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  as  a  residence,  and 
with  St.  Peter's  as  his  cathedral  church. 
The  seat  of  government  will  be  proba- 
bly transferred  to  Rome.*   The  religious 
orders  would  be  disendowed  and  abol- 
ished.    Priests  would  be  allowed  to 
marry.  Thus  reformed,  what  might  not 
Rome  become  in  the  history  of  Europe  ? 
Her  Campagna  might  become  a  smiling 
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garden  under  the  hands  of  the  agricul- 
turist. Her  artistic  children  might  vie 
with  their  ancestors  in  supplying  the 
world  with  gems  of  art.  And,  above 
all,  religion  would  be  spared  the  scan- 


dal of  being,  as  she  is  now,  the  ally  of 
a  rule  that  has  worse  features  than  the 
slavery  which  America  expended  price- 
less millions  of  lives  to  obliterate  from 
her  soU. 


••• 


LOTA'S  MISSIONARY  FIELD. 


Little  Lota  Page  was  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. Every  body  said  soothe  every 
bodies  of  her  little  world,  her  adopted 
mother,  Mrs.  Sawyer ;  Uncle  Hardman, 
who  controlled  the  household ;  the 
teacher  of  the  school  she  attended ;  the 
fothers  and  mothers  of  half  the  girls ; 
last  of  all  Lota  herself,  who  from  long 
iteration  of  the  idea  had  come  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fiat  of  Fate,  from  which 
there  was  no  escaping,  and  which  it  was 
sinful  even  to  wish  to  escape.  And  yet 
the  round,  dimpled,  sparkling  thing  was 
as  little  like  the  stuff  of  which  mission- 
aries are  generally  made  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Missionary  work  held  Lota  by  a  dou- 
ble claim ;  it  was-  a  birthright  and  a  vo- 
cation, that  is,  as  far  as  other  people  can 
"  vocate  "  for  a  girl.  Both  parents  had 
died  in  the  service ;  one  of  jungle-fever, 
the  other  on  his  way  home  to  America 
with  his  child.  His  ocean-grave,  her 
mother's  quiet  resting-place  under  the 
palm-trees,  were  alike  unreal  and  vague 
to  Lota's  mind.  She  could  never 
visit  either  with  flowers  and  tender 
thoughts  as  other  orphans  do ;  and  of 
the  brief  two  years'  motherhood  noth- 
ing seemed  left  but  the  baby  nickname 
with  which  that  mother  had  softened 
the  ugly  baptismal  "  Charlotte." 

This  poor  little  keepsake  she  clung 
to.  Uncle  Hardman  denounced  it  as  an 
unworthy  appendage  to  a  ^^  missionary 
child,"  and  wanted  his  niece  to  change 
it ;  but,  grieving  and  sobbing,  the  little 
girl  so  stamped  her  small  foot,  clenched 
her  slight  fingers,  so  vehemently  again 
and  again  protested  with  floods  of 
tears,  "  No  I  no  1  not  Charlotte ;  Lota  I 
Lota  1 "  that  at  last  they  ceased  to  op- 
pose her.  Lota  she  remained,  except 
upon  occasions  of  the  most  gloomy  im- 


portance, when  the  detested  title  reap- 
peared, and,  like  a  Mother  Cary's  chick- 
en, gave  token  of  the  coming  of  a  storm. 

"  A  missionary's  child,"  that  was  what 
she  was ;  not  merely  a  child  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  a  thing  to  be 
loved,  disciplined,  taught,  prayed  for, 
rejoiced  over;  but  a  special  charge,  a 
thing  set  apart  and  presided  over  by  a 
band  of  grim  though  angelic  guarctians, 
who  would  be  quick  to  remark  any 
shortcomings  in  her  training.  Rich  and 
lonely,  Mrs.  Sawyer  had  been  desirous 
years  ago  to  adopt  a  little  girl ;  and 
when  the  ship  "Cato"  arrived  from 
Bombay  with  the  orphan-daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Page  on  board,  and 
the  newspapers  made  known  the  melan- 
choly particulars  of  his  death  and  burial 
at  sea,  she  felt  this  was  the  very  chance 
she  had  been  looking  for.  Duty  and 
inclination  never  clasped  hands  more 
pleasingly.  Highly  respectable  and  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Board,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  possession 
of  the  little  waif  whom  no  one  else  ap- 
peared to  claim ;  and  at  three  years  of 
age  baby  Lota  was  duly  established  in 
the  nursery  prepared  for  her  reception 
in  the  third  story,  and  adorned  with 
framed  testimonials  of  membership  in 
various  benevolent  societies,  pictures  of 
missionary  ships  and  stations,  the  graves 
of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Henry  Martyn,  and 
other  appropriate  devices.  A  neat  book- 
case contained  a  select  library  of  me- 
moirs and  records,  its  top  surmounted 
by  a  model  of  "  The  Morning  Star,"  and 
on  the  chimney-piece  there  grinned  a 
couple  of  huge  ebony  idols  of  the  most 
portentous  ugliness. 

In  this  home  the  little  one  grew  and 
throve.  Her  education  was  conducted 
after  a  severe  and  rigid  system,  from 
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whicli  all  extraneous  and  trifling  accom- 
plishments were  rigorously  pared  away 
by  the  terrible  Uncle  Hardman,  who 
ruled  over  every  part  of  the  household, 
although '  not  belonging  to  it.  Mrs. 
Sawyer^s  naturally  weak  and  indulgent 
mind  was  much  under  his  sway,  and  she 
followed  his  biddings  implicitly.  Un- 
der his  supervision  Lota  was  trained  to 
eat  the  food  "  convenient  for  her  "  in  a 
standing  position,  in  order  that  she 
might  have  humility  of  mind;  the 
luxuriant  spirals  of  her  brown  curls 
were  kept  carefully  cropped ;  he  even 
presided  in  person  over  the  shaping  of 
her  aprons  and  frocks  to  a  pattern  of 
his  own  devising,  the  most  wonderful 
and  fearful  that  ever  disfigured  the  per- 
son of  a  child.  All  works  of  fiction, 
intimate  friends,  every  thing  that  savor- 
ed of  frivolity  and  vain  amusement,  were 
prohibited,  and  from  earliest  childhood 
the  jingle  of  his  heavy  watch-chain  was 
to  Lotahs  cars  as  a  knell  which  rang 
the  defeat  of  all  her  small  plana  and 
wishes. 

But  neither  plain  food,  strict  routine, 
nor  the  lectures  modell^  like  old-fash- 
ioned discourses,  with  many  heads  and 
the  most  personal  of  applications,  with 
which  she  was  from  time  to  time  favor- 
ed, checked  or  dimmed  the  sweet  luxu- 
riant life  which  bloomed  in  that  grim 
nursery.  Her  Indian  birthplace  rather 
than  the  New  England  parentage  lit  the 
warm  glow  in  Lota's  cheek,  gave  the 
alternate  fire  and  dew  to  her  wine-brown 
eyes  and  waved  in  the  undulating  grace 
of  her  light  figure.  Full  of  bright,  sud- 
den impulse,  quick  imaginations  which 
no  repression  could  chill,  a  warmth  of 
affection  which  clung,  inevitably,  as  a 
morning-glory,  to  the  nearest  support, 
she  blossomed  by  the  side  of  her  guar- 
dians, a  light  and  beauty  in  the  house 
never  known  before.  And  one  day  Mrs. 
Sawyer  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  here 
was  her  charge,  almost  a  woman  grown, 
getting  prettier  every  day,  and  more 
necessary  to  her  comfort;  and  yet  it 
was  a  duty  to  send  her  away,  to  give 
her  up  to  the  vocation  for  which  she 
was  destined;  and  to  make  the  new 
charm  of  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause 


which  claimed  and  deserved  her.  Lota 
must  be  a  missionary  I 

The  decision  was  precipitated  by  one 
of  those  small  events  on  which  Destiny 
hinges — the  advent  of  M.  Duroc, "  from 
Paris,"  who  announced  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  B —  that  he  would  open  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  polite  art  of  danc- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  school  were  to 
join.  Lota,  coming  home  in  a  glow  of 
hope  and  anticipation,  made  her  inno- 
cent request  that  she  might  do  so  too. 
A  horrified  council  of  war  was  at  once 
held ;  the  indications  of  mutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  child  were  summarily 
put  down  by  Uncle  Hardman,  who  first 
silenced  Lota,  and  then  made  her  cry 
by  insisting  that  her  parents  (whom  he 
never  saw)  had  uniformly  wished  her  to 
be  a  missionary,  and  that  dancing  was 
a  device  of  Satan  to  ruin  souls.  Final- 
ly, the  child  was  peremptorily  informed 
that  in  two  weeks  she  would  proceed 
to  the  famous  seminary  at  Middlebrook, 
from  which  so  many  sainted  sisters  have 
gone  forth  to  foreign  lands. 

The  tradition  of  Lota's  whole  life  had 
not  been  without  effect  She  loved  her 
parents^  memory;  she  was  told  that 
their  lot  ought  to  be  her  choice.  The 
sensitive  young  conscience  responded 
to  what  seemed  the  call  of  duty.  At 
sixteen  little  Lota  Page  accepted  the 
destiny  prepared  for  her,  and  started 
for  Middlebrook  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fitting  for  a  missionary  life. 

It  was  as  a  dream ;  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration ;  the  new  clothes  to  which  a 
humid  dressmaker  imparted  an  air  of 
cheerfhl  worldliness  infinitely  grievous 
to  Uncle  Hardman  when  he  came  to  re- 
flect upon  them  afterward;  the  un- 
wonted tenderness  called  forth  in 
"aunt's"  manner  by  the  pA)spect  of 
separation;  and,  as  in  a  dream,  she 
found  herself  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
Middlebrook  Seminary,  a  guardian  on 
either  side,  and  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart  within  her,  the  like  of  which  she 
had  never  experienced  before  in  her 
life. 

It  was  early  dusk.  Lights  already 
glinmiered  in  the  ^vcLdcr^^  ^1  'Cci^Xvx^ 
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building,  square  and  bare,  with  the  usu- 
al top-heavy  cupola  and  disproportion- 
ate pillars  supporting  the  slight  piazza. 
From  within  came  a  jingle  of  pianos. 
They  were  admitted,  led  into  a  formal 
parlor,  and  in  another  minute  confront- 
ed with  Miss  Usher,  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Small,  slight,  plain,  with  quiet  gray 
eyes,  and  hair  whose  mingled  brown  and 
silver  threads  were  quietly  banded  away 
from  the  thin  face,  there  was  nothing  in 
either  voice  or  aspect  to  explain  the 
remarkable  influence  this  woman  had 
always  exercised  over  hw  pupils.  But 
those  small  gray  eyes  were  full  of  a 
latent  power;  they  could  flash  with 
generous  indignation  or  more  generous 
sympathy.  And  the  flexible  thin  lips 
bore  the  lines  of  a  will  whose  tempered 
strength  had  been  tested  against  hun- 
dreds of  plastic  youthful  natures,  and 
rarely  failed  in  the  contest.  There  was 
kindness  in  the  face ;  the  voice  was  soft ; 
but  for  all  that  Lota,  as  she  looked  at 
Miss  Usher,  felt  herself  more  than  ever 
in  the  grasp  of  destiny. 

"  I  am  glad  to  eee  you,  my  dear 
child,"  was  her  greeting.  "I  love  all 
my  girls ;  but  dearest  of  all  to  me  are 
those  who,  like  you,  come  with  the  no- 
blest purpose  in  the  world  in  view. 
What  particular  field  have  you  in  con- 
templation ? " 

"I — I  don't  quite  know,"  faltered 
Lota ;  but  Uncle  Hardman  spared  her 
the  trouble  of  further  explanation. 
With  a  majestic  sweep  of  his  hand  he 
interposed : 

^^  An  object,  madam,  is  indeed  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  labor ;  but 
that  object  need  not  be  specific. 
Charlotte  has  devoted  herself  to  a  great 
cause.  We  place  her  in  your  hands  to 
be  moulded  and  made  fit  for  it.  As 
wax  in  the  hand  of  the  potter"  (this 
mixed  metaphor  seemed  to  give  the  old 
gentleman  especial  pleasure ;  he  repeat- 
ed it) ;  "  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  she  comes  to  you.  Take  her; 
direct  her  energies,  indicate  her  duty, 
suggest  her  path." 

Miss  Usher's  eyes  glowed  with  satis- 
faction.   This  was  what  she  had  wish- 


ed, but  had  not  dared  to  hope.  This 
young,  intelligent  being,  given  so  utter- 
ly over  into  her  keeinng,  seemed  a  God- 
send almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

"  Certainly,  there  is  little  good  in 
working,"  she  said,  "  without  being 
sure  of  what  you  are  working  for,  es- 
pecially in  this  particular  work.  There 
is  a  language  to  be  learned ;  and  a  difil- 
cult  one  like  Hindostanec,  Arabic,  or  Chi- 
nese takes  time.  If  you  leave  the  choice 
to  me,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  for 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  Mission  is  in 
need  of  reSnforcement ;  a  vast  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  that  great  empire ; 
and  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  command 
the  services  of  a  competent  teacher,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Garth,  who  is  home  on  a 
three  years'  furlough  on  account  of  his 
health." 

"Admirable!  my  dear  madam,  ad- 
mirable!" responded  Uncle  Hardman. 
"  Admirable,"  more  gently  Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Lota  said  nothing. 

"  One  question  more,"  went  on  Miss 
Usher.  "Is  Miss  Page  engaged  to  be 
married  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  madam ;  certainly 
not.  Our  effort  has  been  to  keep  her 
from  such  things ;  and  I  trust  the  idea 
has  never  entered  her  head  I " 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Usher,  with  some 
surprise,  "  you  know  ^  young  girl  can- 
not go  alone  to  a  foreign  country  io 
teach  the  gospel  I  I  asked  the  question 
merely  because  some  of  ray  pupils  come 
to  me  with  their  minds  already  led  to  a 
special  field  in  connection  with  a  spe- 
cial laborer.  For  the  others — the  Lord 
opens  the  way  when  the  right  time 
comes." 

"  What  can  she  mean,"  thought  poor 
Lota ;  she  dared  not  ask.  A*  kiss  from 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  a  majestic  blessing  from 
Mr.  Hardman, — they  are  gone,  and  she 
is  on  her  way  up  four  long  flights 
of  stairs,  to  the  room  which  is  to  rep- 
resent for  two  years  all  her  ideas  of 
home. 

It  was  the  home  of  three  other  girla 
as  well.  The  beds,  bureaus,  chairs,  pegs 
for  dresses  were  in  such  close  neighbor- 
hood that  Lota's  mind  reverted  with 
sudden  respect  to    the  ample   corner 
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among  the  tombs  at  home  of  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  occupant. 

A  girl  was  in  the  window,  sitting  with 
both  elbows  on  the  sill  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  dejection.  For  some 
time  after  Miss  Usher  bad  departed  she 
kept  silence,  eyeing  Lota  furtively  from 
time  to  time,  as  she  moved  about,  un- 
packing anct  arranging  her  possessions. 
At  last  she  broke  out  suddenly  with  the 
question,  "  Ain't  you  homesick  ? " 

"Homesick?  No.  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  should 
think  you'd  bo.  I  feel  dreadfully.  How 
can  you  help  it  ?  " 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it  if  I'm  not  ?  " 
asked  Lota,  laughing. 

"  Dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  think  you're 
real  hard-hearted ;  "  and  she  gave  vent 
to  a  series  of  sniffs,  supposed  to  embody 
emotion. 

"  Now,  Alice  Gibbs,  don't  be  a  goose," 
exclaimed  a  bright  voice  at  the  door. 
"  The  idea  of  going  on  in  that  way  to 
Miss  Page  before  she  has  got  her  bonnet 
off  even.  I  should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed.  It  is  Miss  Page,  isn't  it?" 
and  with  a  smile  the  new-comer  held 
out  a  hand. 

"  Yes.    And  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  room-mate  No.  2,  and  my  name 
is  Hattie  Russell.  This  disconsolate 
young  person  is  Miss  Alice  Qibbs  of 
Bloomsburg,  room-mate  No.  1,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  hasn't  had  the  manners  to 
introduce  herself" 

"And  how  about  No.  3?"  asked 
Lota,  quite  at  her  ease  again. 

"  Oh  1  her  name  is  Gray,"  replied 
room-mate  No.  2,  with  a  queer  twist  to 
her  mouth.  "  Rose  Gray.  She  will  be 
your  intimate  among  us,  I  suppose ;  but 
I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends  for  all 
that." 

"  But  what  makes  you  suppose  so  ? " 

"  Oh  I  she's  one  of  your  kind,  you 
know.  She  is  going  to  Ceylon,  and  is 
engaged  to  James  Fairbanks,  the  mis- 
sionary, fte's  had  two  wives  already, 
and  is  coming  home  in  the  Spring  for 
Rose." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Lota.  A  shadow  seemed 
to  fall  on  her.  She  remembered  Miss 
Usher's  words.    It  was  all  a  puzzle. 


"  III  tell  you  what,"  remarked  Miss 
Russell  a  week  later,  as  she  and  Lota 
walked  the  long  piazza  in  recreation- 
time,  their  arms  about  each  other's 
waists ;  "  you're  not  one  bit  like  what  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  how  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  we  had  all  heard 
about  you — Miss  Usher  told  some  of  the 
girls, — and  how  you  were  the  child  of 
a  missionary,  and  from  your  cradle  had 
been  fetched  up  for  the  work — your 
pap  made  of  old  missionary  heralds 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  or  something  like  that. 
And  of  course  I  pictured  you  a  meek 
mouse  like  Rose  Gray,  or  else  a  grim 
creature  like  Miss  Paul,  and  thought 
your  talk  would  be  all  about  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
or  the  philosophy  of— what's  his  name 
— you  know  who  I  mean — ^the  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  and  that  sort  of  thing.'* 

"  Good  gracious !  I  don't  wonder  yon 
were  frightened.    Well  ? " 

"  Well,  you  are  just  the  greatest  dar- 
ling in  school,  with  your  lovely  brown 
eyes,  and  all.  And  the  idea  of  your 
going  on  a  mission  to  be  eaten  alive  is 
the  most  burning  shame  that  ever  was." 
And  half  crying,  Miss  Russell  showered 
her  friend  with  kisses. 

"  Don't,  Hattie,  please,'*  pleaded  Lota. 
"The  Chinese  don't  eat  people;  and 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  go  and 
teach  them  what  is  good.  I  havent  any 
father  and  mother,  you  know ;  and  it 
seems  only  right  that  my  life  should  be 
spent  as  theirs  was ; "  and  the  brown 
eyes  dilated  for  a  moment  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Fiddlestick  1 "  pursued  the  irrepress- 
ible Hattie.  "  Somebody  else  put  that 
idea  into  your  head ;  it  isn't  a  bit  na- 
tural for  a  young  thing  like  you.  You 
may  say  you  like  it,  if  you  want  to ;  but 
I  shan't  believe  you.  And  there's  one 
thing  I  hnoio  you  won't  like;  and  I 
wouldn't  put  up  with  it  myself  if  I  was 
twenty  missionaries ;  and  that's  having 
a  young  man  come  here  and  try  me  on, 
and  decide  if  I  suit  his  plans,  and  then 
marry  me  as  a  matter  of  course  and  con- 
venience. I  never  could  stand  that ; 
and  aa  lot  ^om^^wx.  «t\i  \k^  >0Q5iNi^'«s^^ 
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tioies  too  pretty  mnd  tweet.  Toaooglit 
to  be  fallen  io  lore  with  and  ooortcd 
like  other  girls.  And  it^s  a  boming 
gbam«^  yon  can't.'' 

«^  What  do  yon  mean  f*  gasped  poor 
Lota. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  I  They  send 
the  young  men  who  are  going  to  be 
miisionarics,  np  here  to  find  their 
wires.  Oh,  it's  soch  fan !  And  yet  so 
drea^Ifal !  Then  they  sit  at  table,  and 
Ifuff  Ufiher  points  at  this  one  or  that 
with  her  fork  and  describes  their  quali- 
fications— how  they  speak  Coptic,  or 
PcntiaD,  or  what  not.  And  the  poor 
young  men  color  so,  and  wriggle  in  their 
chairs.  One  time  it  was  perfectly  aw- 
ful !  A  man  came  who  wanted  a  wife 
to  go  to  Bengal.  And  there  was  Miss 
Tibbitts,  who  spoke  Hindosantce  very 
well ;  and  just  because  she  had  red  hair 
and  was  homely  as  a  hedge  fence  he 
woulda^t  bare  her,  and  went  away ;  and 
in  the  end  3Iis3  Tibbitts  married  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  had  four  wiyes  before, 
and  went  to  South  Africa ;  so,  of  course, 
her  Ilindosantee  wasn't  of  the  least  use 
in  the  world.  Miss  Usher  was  just  as 
mad  OS  could  be  about  it.  But  what  on 
cartli  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  "  for  Lota 
had  Bunk  upon  a  bench,  and  was  giving 
way  to  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  I  never  can,"  she  sob- 
bed. "  Why  did  they  never  tell  me 
about  these  dreadful  things !  I  never 
can  sit  there  and  be  pointed  at  with  a 
fork  !  Oh  1 "  And  between  laughter 
and  crying  she  became  half  hysterical, 
while  tlie  repentant  Hattie  tried  in  vain 
to  soothe  her. 

The  Hliock  was  not  lasting.  Miss 
Usher  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  nature  was  of  that  rich, 
Btronj^  sort  whicli  both  commands  and 
attracts.  Fanatically  zealous  on  one 
point,  she  had  the  powerful  common 
Hens(*  of  a  man  and  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  a  woman  on  all  others.  Lota 
learned  to  love  her  dearly,  and  applied 
herself  to  study  with  an  energy  born 
of  the;  new  influence.  Without  exactly 
h'arninpj  to  **  construe  tea-pots,"  as  Hat- 
tie  called  it,  she  made  fair  progress  in 
ChiucMi!   and  as  the  "coming  man" 


DO  more  alhidcd  to,  thne 
qnicMy  and  chccifully.  The  mtmoiiihere 
of  school  waa  far  more  lioiiie^ike  thm 
thai  of  any  home  she  had  er^er  known. 
Only  twice  during  dgfatecn  mondia  ^d 
■be  Tisit  B— ,  and  she  letiimcd  from  eidi 
Tisit  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  pleasure. 


The  bell  had  just  rung  for  tern 'one 
erening,  when  np-staira,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  her  cheeks  blazing,  her  eyes  foil 
of  angry  tears,  rushed  Haftie  Rnasdl; 
and  arresting  Lota  at  the  door,  drag- 
ged her  back  into  the  room,  aank  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

^  What's  the  matter,  darling  ?  what 
is  it?  do  tell  me,"  importuned; Lota'; 
but  for  a  moment  only  gnlps  and  gasps 
replied;  then, 

"  It's  a  shame,  it's  a  shame,^  c^ed  the 
impetuous  girl,  springing  up  and  catch- 
ing her  friend  by  the  neck  ;  ^*'  but  any 
way  you  shan't  go  down  unprepared 
He's  come,  Lota ! " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  3Ir.  Ware,  the  missionary  who  is  go- 
ing to  Shanghai  in  August ;  the  man 
Miss  Usher  told  us  about  the  other  dav, 
don't  you  remember?  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  then !  I  declare  I  did  I  and  when 
I  found  out  who  it  was  in  the  parlor,  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  listened  with  all 
my  might  as  I  went  through  the  hall — I 
defy  any  one  to  help  it — and  Miss  Usher 
was  saying,  *  I  am  sorry  Miss  Page  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  her  term  ;  but  as 
you  say,  there  is  six  months'  voyage  to 
study  in — '  and  just  then  somebody  shut 
the  door.  Oh,  Lota  I  if  you  go  away 
from  me  to  China  I  shall  die." 

The  bell  rang  a  second  time.  "  Hark,** 
said  Hattie,  "  we  must  go.  Don't  look 
so  pale,  Lota  dear ;  rub  your  cheeks — or 
no  I  do  look  pale,  look  as  ugly  as  you 
can,  and  perhaps  he  won't  want  you : 
but,  oh  dear  1  no  man  with  %yes  in  his 
head  could  help  wanting  you,  you  dar- 
ling you  !  "  This  last  burst  was  whis- 
pered at  the  very  door  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Every  body  was  seated  as  they  enter- 
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ed,  one  white  and  trembling,  the  other 
flushed  and  eager.  A  suppressed  excite- 
ment could  be  felt  in  the  air ;  every  one 
guessed  the  object  of  the  visit;  and 
every  eye,  with  more  or  less  directness, 
was  fixed  on  the  visitor — all  but  Lota's. 
Slie  could  not  look  up ;  and  a  vision  of 
the  hand  of  destiny,  armed  with  a  fork, 
came  between  her  and  the  food  upon 
her  plate  I  As  if  spell-bound,  she  sat 
with  burning  cheeks  and  ice-cold  hands. 
Such  twitches  came  into  the  points  of 
her  fingers.  At  last  she  could  endure  it 
no  longer ;  with  some  wild  idea  of  flight, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  but  an  astonishing 
vision  at  the  head  of  the  table  arrested 
them,  and  whereas  she  had  not  dared  to 
look  before,  she  now  could  not  for  her 
life  look  away. 

Two  men  were  at  table,  one  on  either 
side  of  Miss  Usher — two  young  men, 
each  apparently  about  twenty-four ;  both 
gray-eyed  and  light-haired,  and  yet  as 
curiously  unlike  as  June  is  to  Novem- 
ber, or  a  funeral  psalm  to  a  merry  mad- 
rigal. 

From  the  thin,  weary  face  of  one, 
with  its  drained  eyes  and  pinched,  set 
lips.  Lota's  eyes  turned  upon  the  other. 
It  was  a  face  which  suggested  the  very 
fulness  and  content  of  life,  hearty,  manly 
life.  Life  danced  in  the  wavy  brown 
hair ;  life  brimmed  the  eyes  with  sun- 
shine ;  but  it  was  not  careless,  unreason- 
ing life.  Strength  and  sweetness  clasp- 
ed hands  in  the  expression;  it  was  a 
face  which  a  child,  a  dog,  would  have 
turned  to  without  hesitation,  and  which 
a  woman's  instinct  could  not  be  long  in 
reading.  With  a  sudden  glow  of  heart. 
Lota  felt  that  her  future  was  by  many 
degrees  less  burdensome  than  she  had  ^ 
feared — ^if  only — but  how  much  lay  fold- 
ed in  that  **  it" 

Her  senses  seemed  sharpened  for  the 
moment.  From  the  very  end  of  the 
long  room,  amid  the  clatter  of  fifty 
forks  and  spoons,  she  caught  Mies  Ush- 
er's voice  distinctly :  "  Shall  I  give  you 
another  cup,  Mr.  Ware  ?  " 

Oh  dear  I  How  her  heart  sank ;  it 
vas  the  wrong  one.  One  mcMnent  later, 
and  the  suspense  was  renewed;  for, 
turning  to  the  other,  Miss  Usher  pur- 


sued her  hospitations :  "  Is  yours  quite 
agreeable.  Dr.  Ware  ? " 

Which  was  it  ?  Was  ever  riddle  so 
horribly  interesting  before  ?  Absorbed, 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two,  Lota 
had  almost  forgotten  her  own  connection 
witli  the  scene,  when  a  gesture  recalled 
her.  Slight  and  rapid  as  it  was,  it  suf- 
ficed to  bring  both  pairs  of  gray  eyes 
upon  her,  one  with  the  cool  scrutiny 
which  bespoke  a  deliberate  object,  the 
other  with  a  sudden  glance  of  compas- 
sion and  interest,  which  like  lightning 
flashed  conviction  upon  her  soul.  She 
knew  her  fate  I  Pale  and  trembling,  she 
sat  almost  unconscious  till  the  rustle  of 
a  general  uprising  showed  the  ending 
of  the  meal,  and  then,  dragged  up-stairs 
by  the  indignant  and  sympathizing 
Hattie,  she  found  herself  at  last  free  to 
expend  her  excitement  in  tears. 

Poor  Lota !  this  was  the  beginning  of 
woes.  That  evening,  in  private  confer- 
ence, and  with  many  congratulations, 
Miss  Usher  broke  the  news  of  her  good 
fortune.  "  Mr.  Ware,  my  deifr,  the  gen- 
tleman who  drank  tea  with  us,  is  to  sail 
for  Shanghai  in  August.  His  character 
and  references  are  unexceptionable ;  he 
has  been  most  thoroughly  trained;  in 
fact,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  young  man 
who  pleased  me  so  much ;  his  whole 
soul  seems  in  his  work.  I  confess  I  am 
sorry  to  have  you  lose  the  rest  of  your 
course  with  Dr.  Garth ;  but  Mr.  Ware 
knows  the  language,  and  you  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  study  during  the 
voyage,  which  is  a  long  one." 

"  But,  Miss  Usher,"  faltered  Lota,  ap- 
palled by  the  finality  of  her  tone,  "  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Ware.  Surely  you  don't 
mean  that  I  must  go  with  him,  unless 
when  we  meet  he  likes  me  and  I  like 
him  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  dear  child ;  of  course,  of 
course ;  but  you  are  sure  to  like  him ; 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  I  full 
of  energy  and  right-mindedness ;  there'll 
be  no  difliculty  of  that  sort.  You  no- 
ticed him  at  tea,  did  you  not  ? " 

"  There  were  two  gentlemen  at  tea,  I 
think." 

"  Oh  yes,"  indifferently.  "  Mr.  Ware 
brought  hia  coufiiw.  '^WcLXiVn^.*^  v^^wx»% 
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doctor ;  but  no  one  could  mistake  them ; 
he  looks  like  a  boy.  Mr.  Ware  has  a  fine 
brow  and  head.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  fail  to  notice  him.  He  will  call  to- 
morrow for  an  interview ;  and  now,  dear 
Charlotte,  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  room, 
and  take  all  this  into  prayerful  consid- 
eration. Remember  tliat  all  your  life 
has  been  spent  in  preparing  for  this 
work,  and  that  this  chance  is  just  what 
your  friends  wish.  You  would  proba- 
bly never  haye  so  good  a  one  again. 
Think  of  all  this,  dear  Charlotte,  and 
€k)d  bless  you." 

In  her  room  that  night,  after  Hattie 
had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  Lota  sat 
alone  fighting  her  battle.  All  that  Miss 
Usher  said  was  true ;  this  was  the  very 
chance  for  which  she  had  been  educat- 
ing herself.  Here  was  a  good  man  ask- 
ing her  help ;  all  her  friends  would  ex- 
pect it  of  her ;  and  yet  a  voice  within 
cried  out  importunately,  how  could  she, 
how  could  she  do  it  ? 

Pale  and  spent  after  her  sleepless 
night,  Bh(f  entered  the  parlor  for  the 
dreaded  interview.  The  tete-d-tete  had 
been  so  'formidable  in  idea  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  that  Mr.  Ware  was  not  alone ; 
his  cousin  accompanied  him.  Something 
in  the  trepidation  of  the  young  mission- 
ary's manner  suggested  that  he  too  had 
experienced  his  qualms  of  apprehension, 
and  had  resorted  to  this  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  embarrassment. 

White  and  drooping,  Lota  sat  on  the 
sofji  while  Mr.  Ware  detailed  his  plans : 
the  scheme  of  his  teaching,  the  date  of 
his  sailing,  his  need  of  a  helpmate,  and, 
with  great  awkwardness,  his  desire  that 
the  young  lady  before  him  should  as- 
sume that  position.  Something  he  said 
of  respect  and  attachment ;  but  it  sound- 
ed formal,  and  did  not  reassure  Lotahs 
chilled  and  frightened  heart.  Formal, 
too,  was  her  answer,  faltered  forth  with 
great  difl[iculty.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  proposal ;  it  was  her  wish  to  be  use- 
ful ;  she  requested  time  for  reflection. 
A  fortnight  was  named  ;  a  day  fixed  on 
which  Mr.  Ware  should  return  for  his 
answer.  Her  cold  hand  was  shaken — 
two  shakes,  very  different  in  character ; 
they  were  gone,  and  all  this  time-  Mr. 


Ware's  cousin  had  not  uttered  one  word ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  Lota  as  if  he  had 
talked  continually ;  so  full  had  his  eyes 
been  of  warning,  regret,  concern,  and 
something  else  ;  something  indefinable, 
the  recollection  of  which  made  her 
cheeks  tingle  and  heart  throb ;  and  yet 
what  was  it  ?    Was  it  this  at  all  ? 

The  two  weeks  were  full  of  trial.  3Irs. 
Sawyer  and  Uncle  Hardman  wrote  and 
were  written  to.  Miss  Usher  calmly 
took  things  for  granted.  All  the  girls 
in  school  knew  that  Lota  Page  was  go- 
ing to  be  married,  and  accept  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  One  and  all  treated  the 
matter  as  fixed  and  unalterable. 

Conscience,  traditional  ideas,  all  the 
tendencies  of  her  life  fought  against  her ; 
and  neither  help  nor  hope  appeared  to 
strengthen  the  instinct  that  struggled 
within,  and  which  she  feared  was  sin. 
Poor  Hattie,  the  only  ally  of  this  meek- 
ness, was  so  worn  out  with  lamentations 
and  objurgations,  that  she  was  an  hour- 
ly inconvenience.  Exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  she  at  last  gave  way ;  and 
when  the  day  came  on  which  Iilr.  Ware 
was  to  learn  her  decision,  she  had  re- 
solved to  accept  the  verdict  of  others, 
and  to  go. 

The  stage  was  due  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. Excused  from  school-duties.  Lota 
wandered  into  the  garden,  now  full  of 
the  dewy  fragrance  and  freshness  of 
June.  The  air  blew  on  her  hot  cheeks 
in  soft  puffs,  bringing  sweet  smells  of 
.  hay  fields  and  fiowers.  Seated  in  the 
shade  on  a  garden-bench,  she  heard  the 
coach  roll  up  the  street,  heard  the  gate 
click,  the  bell  ring,  then,  escorted  by 
the  maid,  a  gentleman  issued  from  the 
side-door  and  approached  her.  With  a 
great  effort  she  raised  her  eyes  as  he 
drew  near ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Ware,  but  his 
cousin  ! 

"  I  am  come  on  a  singular  and  embar- 
rassing errand,"  he  said,  after  pausing  a 
little.  "It  is  best  to  be  frank.  Miss 
Page.  My  cousin  is  prevented  from  be- 
ing here  to-day  by  some  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  business ;  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  receive  from  you  the  answer  to 
his  proposal  of  a  fortnight  ago.  I  feel 
the  impropriety  of  this — and  your  an- 
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noyance.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  accept  this  commission,  except — " 
he  paused  again  in  greater  embarrass- 
ment than  ever. 

He  looked  more  distressed  and  trou- 
bled by  a  good  deal  thaQ  Lota  felt.  So 
completely  business-like  was  their  rela- 
tion to  her  mind,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  mortified.  It  certainly  was 
a  cool  proceeding  for  a  man  in  love  to 
depute  his  first  cousin  to  get  the  answer 
upon  which  all  his  hopes  hung ;  but  in 
this  case  the  situation  certainly  had  its 
advantages  !  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Mr.  Ware  might  have  devolved  many  of 
the  duties  of  a  lover  upon  another  with- 
out risking  any  great  ire  on  Lota's  part. 
Set  at  ease  herself  by  her  companion's 
evident  discomfiture,  she  pointed  to  the 
seat  beside  her  and  said  gently,  "  Please 
sit  down,  Dr.  Ware.  It  is  rather  strange, 
no  doubt — " 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  strange, 
it  is  outrageous ;  or  rather,"  softening 
his  tone,  "  it  would-be ;  but  my  cousin, 
poor  fellow  1  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
after  all.  He  is  dreadfully  pressed  just 
now ;  and  somehow  his  training  has 
taken  all  the  life  out  of  him ;  he  doesn't 
seem  able  to  take  or  feel  things  as  other 
men  do.  He  is  an  admirable  fellow  for 
all  that,"  he  went  on  eagerly ;  "  full  of 
his  work.  Nothing  else  seems  to  appeal 
to  him  in  the  least  just  now  ;  and  that's 
all  right,  isn't  it,  Miss  Page  ?  for  if  it's 
a  heavy  load  for  a  man  to  carry,  and 
takes  all  his  strength,  what  must  it  be 
for  a  young  girl  like  you  ? '' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  Lota,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears;  "it  is  vety,  very 
heavy." 

*'  But  you  have  decided  ? " 
"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  have  let  others  de- 
cide for  me." 

"  But,"  the  blue-gray  eyes  looking 
troubled,  "  Miss  Page,  can  you  let  any 
body  else  decide  such  a  thing  as  this 
for  you  ? " 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?  "  raising  the  long 
lashes  on  which  the  tears  yet  hung. 
**  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  getting 
ready  for  a  mission.  My  father  and 
mother  both  were  missionaries ;  it  was 
always  intended  I  should  be  one.  And, 


indeed,"  soflly'and  timidly,  "  it  is  such 
a  very  hard  choice  to  make  for  one's  self 
that  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  it  made 
for  you." 

"  And  feeling  so,  you  will  marry  my 
cousin  Ned,  and  go  to  China  for  your 
lifetime  ? " 

Something  in  the  tone  smote  Lota  as 
with  a  shock.  Blushing  and  miserable, 
she  faltered  out  the  words : 

"  They  all  say  it  is  such  an  excellent 
chance ;  they  all  ad'wse  it." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  ?  Dear  Miss 
Page,  may  I  speak  plainly  to  you,  as  I 
would  to  my  sister,  if  I  had  one  ? " 

"  Please,  do." 

"  Don't  mistake  my  meaning,"  he  said 
reverently.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world 
tempt  a  soul  to  withdraw  from  God's 
altar  a  gift  laid  there  rightfully  and  con- 
sciously ;  but  you  are  very  young,  and 
the  influence  of  others  may  have  been 
too  strong  for  you.  Unless  you  go  into 
this  woik  with  your  whole  heart,  it  will 
be  too  much  for  you.  Pray,  pray  be  sure 
of  yourself.  Don't  go  to  China  or  any- 
where else,  unless  you  are  sure  God  sends 
you  there.  And,  above  all,  never  marry 
my  cousin  Ned,  nor  any  man,  unless  you 
so  love  him  with  all  your  soul  and 
strength  that  you  are  certain  it  is  hap- 
piness to  go  with  him  and  be  with  him 
in  any  country,  and  help  him  in  any  kind 
of  work,  or  even  stay  at  home,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  smile. 

This  was  new  doctrine  I  "  You  see," 
he  went  on,  "  you  can't  have  the  least 
idea  what  it  must  be  for  a  woman  to 
leave  her  own  country  with  a  stranger. 
All  the  help  which  enthusiasm,  natural 
bias,  and  strong  afiection  can  give  would 
be  needed  to  make  the  thing  successful ; 
without  these  it  would  be  unendurable." 

"  Ob,"  said  Lota,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  tell.  I 
felt  all  this  before,  but  nobody  helped 
me ;  and  I  feared  it  was  wrong  to  feel 


so." 

"  Wrong  1  it  was  your  true  womanly 
instinct,  a  better  guide  than  fifty  doctors 
of  divinity.  And  now,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing, "  I  must  say  good-by.  Here  is  my 
cousin's  address ;  do  not  make  ^q\3x  da.- 
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my  dear  Miss  Page,  may  €k>d  bless 

yoa." 

He  was  gone,  but  how  changed  every 
thing  to  Lota'ft  eyes.  The  clear  manly 
protest,  like  a  sudden  thunder-storm  in 
August,  had  cleared  away  the  vapors 
and  mists  which  so  long  had  concealed 
her  inward  convictions,  and  as  hour 
after  hour  she  sat  absorbed  in  thought, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
she  could  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  This 
conclusion  reached,  she  sought  Miss 
Usher's  room  to  announce  it. 

Dire  was  the  consternation  in  that 
hallowed  sanctum.  That  so  plain  a  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence  was  never 
known  before,  was  the  immediate  ver- 
dict ;  and  all  that  argument,  entreaty, 
and  affectionate  remonstrance  could  do 
was  done  to  change  her  determination. 
Mr.  Hardman  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  were 
appealed  to,  stormy  letters  flew  to  and 
fro ;  but  the  delicate  *  and  tenacious 
thread  of  resolution  which  ran  through 
Lota's  character  held  firm.  Let  them 
say  what  they  might,  she  could  not  and 
would  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  A  mission- 
ary she  was  ready  to  be,  but  not  the  wife 
of  a  man  she  did  not  love. 

So  the  vacation  came.  Edward  "Ware 
had  Tound  another  and  more  pliable 
lady,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
He  had  experienced  but  little  disap- 
pointment in  Miss  Page's  decision ;  a 
helpmate  was  what  he  desired,  and  he 
had  not  set  bis  heart  especially  on  any 
individual.  Uncle  Hardman,  full  of 
righteous  wrath,  dictated  a  letter  to  his 
niece,  in  which  Lota  was  informed  that 
her  weak  and  unworthy  conduct  had 
debarred  her  from  the  privilege  of  her 
usual  visit  to  B — ,  and  Miss  Usher  was 
requested  to  secure  respectable  lodgings 
for  her  elsewhere.  And  so  the  last  red 
sunsets  of  July  and  the  ripening  har- 
vests of  August  foimd  her  the  inmate 
of  a  quiet  farm-house  among  the  pine- 
woods,  walking  over  the  spicy  brown 
needles  which  carpeted  them,  or  through 
the  scented  hay-fields ;  and  finding  in 
her  banishment  a  contentment  and  re- 
pose which  would  have  wrung  Uncle 
Hardman's  heart  with  despair  had  he 
been  aware  of  it. 


And  these  walks  were  not  a]  wavs  lone- 
]y.  By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
which  occur  in  life  with  young  people, 
Dr.  Allan  Ware  about  this  time  found 
a  frequent  professional  necessity  for  be- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  Of  course,  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  call  upon 
Miss  Page  in  her  retreat  I  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  evening  after  evening 
the  wine-brown  and  the  gray  eyes  rested 
upon  the  same  objects.  And  to  both  it 
seemed  those  objects  were  beautiful  as 
never  before.  Surely  sunsets  were  never 
so  bright,  or  fields  so  green  ;  never  did 
moon  enfold  the  earth  with  such  silver 
radiance,  or  winds  pipe  such  melodies 
among  the  tree-boughs.  A  golden  gla- 
mor rested  on  the  world.  So  Lota 
thought.  And  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
with  her  sewing  under  a  pine-tree,  as 
fair  a  Dryad  as  ever  graced  a  grove, 
Dr.  Allan  appeared,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  he  made  a  confession  which 
brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek  in 
bright,  frightened  blushes,  and  then  sent 
it  back  to  her  heart,  leaving  that  fair 
cheek  white  and  cold.    . 

"  I  believe  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment,  Lota;  but  I  tcould  not  know 
it,  for  fear  of  wronging  poor  "Ned,  But 
now — '' 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Ware,  don't,  please  don't ; 
you  know  I  am  to  be  a  missionary." 

"  Yes,  dear,  so  you  shall  be  a  mission- 
ary in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  God 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  this  side  the 
water,  and  doctors  and  doctors'  wives 
have  about  as  good  a  chance  to  do  it — 
to  get  near  the  poor  and  suffering  and 
wicked  and  help  them — as  any  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Say  you  will  be 
a  missionary,  dear  Lota,  with  me." 

"  They  will  all  think  me  so  wrong." 

"  But  how  if  you  yourself  know  yon 
are  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  then — my  Chinese  which 
I've  been  studying  so  long.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  least  use  to  any  body." 

"Yes  it  would,  darling,"  declared 
Dr.  Allan,  possessing  himself  of  both 
little  hands ;  *'  all  the  use  in  the  world. 
As  it  happens,  the  thing  I  most  need 
and  most  covet  on  earth  is  just  that — a 
wife  who  can  speajc  Chinese  I " 
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The  laugh  which  broke]  from  Lotahs 
lips  at  this  rang  the  knell  of  her  foreign 
mission  I 

It  was  settled.  Uncle  Hardman  raged, 
and  would  fain  have  made  Mrs.  Sawyer 
rage  with  him ;  but  both  she  and  Miss 
Usher,  though  they  took  the  matter 
greatly  to  heart,  could  not  long  resist 
the  sight  of  Lotahs  happiness.  And  be- 
sides, although  like  the  poet  they  might 
sing, 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  toDgue  and  pen, 
The  sadd'st  are  these,  *  it  might  hare  been/  ^ 

the  correlative  by  the  other  poet  could 
hardly  fail  in  time  to  suggest  itself,  that 

**  A.  sadder  thing  we  sometimes  see, 
It  is,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  I'* 


Both  of  them  forgave  completely,  and 
once  for  all,  after  they  had  installed  Allan 
and  Lota  in  their  home  and  seen  them 
established  in  their  new  life.  Young, 
loving,  blessed  in  each  other,  their  chief 
happiness  after  all  was  in  their  work — 
true  missionary  work,  and  in  the  bene- 
dictions it  called  forth  from  the  poor 
among  whom  and  for  whom  their  days 
were  spent. 

Lota  found  but  little  use  for  her 
"  strange  tongue."  Now  and  then,  when 
in  one  of  her  impulsive  moments  she 
grows  rapid  and  confused  in  an  argu- 
ment, Allan  laughs  a  saucy  laugh  and 
inquires:  "My  dear  wife,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  isn^t  that  Chinese  you  are 
talking  ?  " 


■♦♦«■ 


ABOUT    DOGS,     SOCIALLY. 


There  is  an  'opulence  in  that  broad, 
bountiful  word  household  which  the  hu- 
man race  cannot  wholly  appropriate. 
The  true  household  spreads  its  generous 
skirts  not  only  over  father,  mother  and 
children,  but  also  over  various  animals, 
that,  having  laid  aside  their  native  shy- 
ness, have  attached  themselves  to  the 
family,  and  been  adopted  into  it.  These 
creatures,  at  once  the  pets  and  minions 
of  all,  add  a  new  and  piquant  flavor  to 
domestic  life.  They  impart  to  it  a 
variety,  humor,  and  vivacity  that  would 
be  sadly  missed  were  it  limited  to  the 
dominant  race  only. 

When  the  Egyptians  sculptured  their 
God  Anubis — the  ever-watching,  guard- 
ing sentry  of  the  supernals, — they  gave 
him  the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  body  of  a 
man.  The  fancy  was  not  without  a  true 
significance,  for  that  animal  seems  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  intelligence,  and  to 
-appropriate  the  qualities  of  both. 

A  startling  exhibit  might  be  made  of 
the  economic  uses  of  the  dog, — as  the 
midnight  sentinel  of  our  houses,  shops, 
and  flocks,  thus  dismissing  to  sleep  a  great 
company  of  watchmen ;  and  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  that  fearful  hoard  of  banditti, 
which,  without  them,  would  consume 


the  grain  and  leave  the  bread-pans  of 
the  people  empty.  We  have  read  a  state- 
ment that  a  simple  London  terrier — a 
small,  doughty  creature  named,  or  mis- 
named. Tiny,  destroyed  in  three  years  an 
army  of  rats,  which,  loft  unmolested  to 
natural  increase  during  that  time,  would 
have  made  a  census  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  I  After  this  the  legend  of  Bishop 
Hatto  seems  reasonable,  and  might  now 
be  repeated  were  the  race  of  Tinies  to 
become  extinct.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  discourse  of  the  dog  econo- 
mically, but  socially  and  discursively  ; 
and  if  thou,  0  reader,  be  a  moody,  crab- 
bed, or  "  sour  complected ''  person,  we 
conscientiously  forewarn  thee  to  pass  on, 
for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  this  chapter 
of  wecht^  as  Chalmers  would  say,  to  any 
but  the  lovers  of  animal  nature. 

"  I  think,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  of  all  prose-writers  has 
written  with  the  most  hearty  and  delight- 
ful appreciation  of  dogs,  "I  think  every 
family  should  have  a  dog.  It  is  like 
having  a  perpetual  baby ;  it  is  the  play- 
thing and  crony  of  the  whole  house ;  it 
keeps  them  all  young ;  and  then,  he  tells 
no  tales,  betrays  no  secrets,  never  sulks 
— asks  no  troublesome  questions^  never 
gets  Inlo  Qi^\>V»,  liB^^x  <5«ava's»  ^Q^\!k\^^\» 
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breakfast,  is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if 
choleric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead 
of  some  one  else,  who  would  not  take  it 
so  meekly,  and,  moreover,  would  cer- 
tainly not,  as  he  does,  ask  year  pardon 
for  being  kicked." 

Naturalists  may  give  as  many  reasons 
as  they  please,  osteological  and  other- 
wise, for  believing  that  the  dog  is  only  a 
domesticated  and  educated  wolf.  We 
eschew  their  theories,  and  mean  to  main- 
tain against  all  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Scholars,  that  the  dog,  in  proprid^  was 
a  native  of  paradise,  and  Adam  his  first 
master.  We  are  not  going  to  believe 
that — on  that  wonderful  morning  when 
the  Maker  looked  so  complacentiy  on  his 
fresh  planet,  and  gave  it,  magnificently 
stocked  and  furnished,  into  the  keeping 
of  its  fii'st  lord— the  only  creature  fitted 
by  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  almost 
human  afiectionateness  to  mitigate  the 
appalling  loneliness  of  that  hour,  looked 
out  on  his  liege  from  the  sinister  and 
ferocious  eyes  of  a  wolf! 

But,  without  caringto  look  too  nicely 
into  the  pedigree  of  our  modern  dog,  and 
assuming  his  high  lineage  from  "the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,"  we  will  admit 
that  he  has  some  rather  underbred  rela- 
tives. The  fox,  wolf,  and  jackal  are  his 
first  cousins.  Yet,  so  far  from  consort- 
ing with  them,  he  fights  them  tooth  and 
claw,  bent,  apparently,  on  scratching 
their  di>honored  names  from  the  family 
escutcheon. 

The  fox  is  the  very  Metternich  of  ani- 
mals. There  is  fraud,  cunning,  and  state- 
craft in  every  twinkle  of  his  keen  linear 
eyes,  diplomacy  in  the  slightest  tremor 
of  his  sensitive  ears,  attention  and  sus- 
picion in  every  poise  of  his  finely  organ- 
ized head. 

The  fox  and  the  wolf,  between  them, 
seem  to  have  appropriated  all  the  fero- 
city, craft,  and  obliquity  of  character 
belonging  to  the  canine  family,  leaving 
probity,  faith,  generosity,  and  such  like 
Tmcommercial  traits  to  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard of  tlie  race. 

Domestication  enervates  most  ani- 
mals. Remove  the  necessity  of  foraging 
for  daily  rations  and  "  their  occupation's 


gone.'*  Having  once  consented  to  a 
parasitic  life,  they  lose  much  of  the  nerv# 
and  tact  of  the  wild  state. 

The  cat  in  its  untamed  condition  is  a 
creature  of  great  courage  and  prowess, 
and  displays  many  traits  of  the  chat 
iauvage,  or  catamount ;  but,  afler  a  few 
generations  of  boudoir  existence,  she 
becomes  a  silken  sybarite,  a  very  Cream 
Cheese  of  petted  selfishness  and  sleepy 
inanition. 

But  with  our  dog  the  case  is  different. 
His  mind  being  easy  on  the  bone-and- 
trencher  question,  he  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  improve  his  education,  and  fit 
himself  for  the  high  companionship  to 
which  he  has  been  admitted.  His  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  docility,  and  sym- 
pathy adapt  him  beyond  all  animals  for 
training  purposes.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  intelligence  the  higher  breeds,  like 
the  spaniel,  setter,  and  terrier,  are  capa- 
ble of  attaining  under  proper  schooling. 
How  quickly  they  interpret  every  ges- 
ture and  every  expression  of  the  master's 
face  I  Look  at  the  eye  when  you  talk  to 
them,  and  see  it  fill  and  glow!  You  will 
be  startled  to  find  that  they  understand 
not  only  set  phrases  directly  addressed 
to  them,  but  much  of  the  family  conver- 
sation. In  proof  of  this,  Menoult  relates 
that  a  lady  once  tested  a  favorite  spaniel 
by  pretending  to  negotiate  for  his  sale, 
speaking  in  her  ordinary  tones,  and  ab- 
staining from  any  word  that  should 
arouse  his  attention.  He  immediatelj 
became  agitated  and  began  to  whine, 
roll  at  her  feet,  and  to  beseech  her  not 
to  sell  him,  with  true  dog-cloquence. 

Wesley  makes  a  very  curious  stAte- 
ment  about  a  dog,  in  his  time,  who, 
every  Sunday,  went,  alone,  a  long  dis- 
tance to  attend  a  Methodist  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  a  private 
house,  just  after  the  church  service 
closed.  So  regular  and  punctual  was  his 
attendance,  that  he  came  to  be  known , 
through  the  whole  community  as  the 
"Methodist  dog."  The  boys  of  the 
"  establishment "  looked  with  no  small 
disgust  on  the  dissenting  beast,  abusing 
him  and  pelting  him  without  meroj. 
But  our  doggie  maintained  his  integrity, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
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and  Btriding  gallnntly  Ihroagh  tho  por- 
BCCQting  gauntlet. 

Thia  conduct  wos  so  extraonliiiary 
that,  t»  t«Bt  bim,  the  iiieelin!;  wa^chnng- 
ed,  (or  a  single  day,  to  anotlier  honae. 
Was  our  hero  to  be  diBconcertad  ?  By 
no  menrs.  In  somo  way,  known  only 
to  amine  intelligence,  he  discovered  the 
rase,  and,  the  next  Sundnv,  betook  him- 
Bt'ir  10  the  new  rendezvona.  Nut  long 
after  his  ungodly  master  wns  drnwneil, 

Tliii  pave  one  devout  bn^ther  the  key  to 
his  whole  straiige  conduct.  No  doubt 
lie  liail  come  hoping  to  attract  hi*  wicked 
maater  to  attend  ilie  nieana  of  grace,  but 
thij  purpose  having  been  provideiitjully 
frustrated,  bis  iittcndance  could  be  of  no 
farther  use. 

Tbo  attachment  of  thia  Bniintd  to  his 
mflsler  hna  passed  into  n  proverb,  and  is 
attea:ed  by  thoii>anda  of  pnthetia  and 
tcar-coiiipelliDg  anecdotes.  Tbut  mn^ter 
may  bo  a  poor  for^akin  outcast,  without 
a  sin};le  buld  on  human  eyinpiithy  ;  he 
may  have  bat  a  scaiily  ornet  to  divide; 
but  when  was  hia  faithful  r>l]nwer  known 
to  dc'crt  him  for  happier  fortunes? 
Though  he  meet  the  sleek,  pampered 
pets  of  more  prosperous  homes  evei'y 
day  on  the  atreet,  when  was  gaunt,  fam- 
ished Fiilo  ever  seen  fotBaking  old  Bubin 
the  Penniless) 

Bacon  fnv*,  "  man  is  the  God  of  the 
dog."  Hia  master  U  the  Grand  Lama  of 
hia  reverence — sovereign  end  patron 
saint  in  one.  I'l  him  heliveaand moves 
and  has  his  being.  Hia  smile  la  hia 
heaven,  hia  frown  abases  bim  to  the 
lowest  depths.  Unlike  all  other  animals, 
the  di^pleasnro  alone  of  hia  liege,  with- 
out fenr  of  pnniahment,  will  cunso  bim 
to  slink  to  his  kennel  with  abject  head, 
eyes  askanoo,  and  tail  dropped  ;  while  B 
caress,  an  appreciative  word,  will  instant- 
ly bringhim  to  hL)  feet  with  radiant  fHce, 
pennon  at  foil  most,  and  hia  whole  body 
wriggling  in  a  coDTulaive  tremor  of  joy. 
Ilia  master  is  hia  conscience,  aud  stand- 
ard i>f  right;  every  tiling  belonging  to 
him  is  saored,  and  to  be  watched  over 

as  the  Boman  guarded  hia  eagles. 

'  ~'  '.a  fidelity  to  a  trust  la  so  chorftcter- 
D  a  trait  that  it  would  seem,  in  these 
r  roi,  VI. — 32 


davs,  as  tbongli  clerks,  cafbiera,  public 
and  private  servants  had  made  the  virtue 
over  t'l  tlitir  canine  friendii,  to  Have  and 
to  Hold  forever, 

We  lately  heard  a  fresh  anerdote  on 
this  point,  not  in  the  book^.  A  pioneer 
seltUr  in  Wealorn  New  York  went  into 
the  woods  lo  ci:t  limber.  Needing 
another  axe,  ha  told  his  dog  to  go  back 
to  the  lionse,  some  two  or  three  mitea 
distnnt,  and  bring  one.  The  little  fellow 
started  with  alacrity,  but  returned,  alW 
a  loni,'  absence,  quite  d ejected!,  ami  with- 
out the  aie.  The  maater  upbraided 
him  sieinly,  and  bade  him  go  ngain. 
Alter  another  Ftill  longer  abaeuce  he  re- 
turned, this  time  joyfully,  and  bringing 
the  axe-helve  in  his  mouth.  He  bad 
found  it  so  fii-mly  bedded  in  a  stump,  aa 
afterwards  appeared,  that  lie  could  not 
wrench  it  otit,  and  so  gnaved  nff  ths 
handle.  With  such  afl'ecting  ini'taDces 
of  a  dumb  striving  after  duly,  often 
ni i^under^toiid.  often  ahnrply  bhinied, 
one  cannot  help  misapplying  Cowper'g 
wurde, 
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A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  baa  an  enor- 
RiDiis  wuteh-dog,  relates  that  wbenevor 
tlie  mat-ter  of  the  h^mse  is  absent  OTer 
night,  the  faithful  fjlow  is  accnatomed  to 
qtiii  bis  usual  vleepini^-plBce,  and  strttoh 
himself  acroBs  the  Ibresbcld  of  hia 
mistress'  chamber,  as  if  he  would  Bay, 
"  Who  enters  here  must  pass  over  my  ' 
dead  body." 

Another  magnif  cent  dog,  whom  we 
personally  knew,  we  have  long  wanted 
to  chronicle,  for  he  was  one  of  the  inag- 
Dates  of  our  cbildhood.  Napoleon  Boqb- 
parte  was  bis  imperial  name,  and  he  de- 
served it  well.  Leave  him  in  oharge  of 
a  gate,  and  neither  man,  beast,  nur  gob- 
lin cuidd  pass  through.  Send  hi<n  to 
fetch  the  cows,  and  ho  went  about  it 
mtich  ns  a  Camauohe  starts  on  the  war- 
path. Never  did  slow-stepping  beast 
stop  to  crop  the  last  mouthful  of  jnicy 
ti  niothy  or  nectarous  clover,  when 
Bony's  imperative  summons  was  heard. 
Finally,  eo  great  a  fear  of  him  fell  on  all 
the  herd,  that  it  was  only  necessur  to 
ata.ii4    0.1    \\itt    \.«toK5r'raii»  mA.  <^^I 
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"Bony,"  to  bring  the  whole  Inmbering 
train,  pell-mell,  to  the  milkini;-8hetl8. 
Now  we  do  not  say  such  Spartan  disci- 
pline was  salutary,  or  calculated  ti)  pro- 
mote a  tranquil  flow  of  milk ;  but  we  do 
say  that  dog  hud  a  sovereign  conception 
of  the  authority  of  law. 

Every  inch  of  his  master's  domain 
Bony  took  under  his  high  protectorate. 
It  was  sacred  soil  which  no  alien  hoof 
might  invade.  His  only  fault  was,  that 
he  could  never  be  made  to  see  that  the 
pvhlic  had  any  rights  in  the  highway 
whicl)  a  valorous  dog  was  bound  to  re- 
spect He  was  bent  on  adding  that  vi  et 
armU  to  the  family  estate,  or  for  resum- 
ing any  rash  grants  which  ancestral 
masters  might  have  made.  Just  as  a 
Baron  of  the  Rhine  kept  ward  over  his 
river-front,  so  did  Bony  prowl  about  that 
strip  of  debatable  territory ;  and  if  any 
bewildered  pig  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  it,  he  would  rush  squeal- 
ing past,  hugging  the  farthest  fence,  even 
when  the  bete  noir  of  his  fancy  happened 
to  be  quite  out  of  sight. 

And  yet,  the  noble,  gigantic  fellow 
was  docile  as  a  child,  gentle  as  a  woman 
to  his  friends,  never  showing  a  hostile 
eye  unless  his  notions  of  trust  were  con- 
cerned. K  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration were  true,  we  should  say  that 
no  less  than  a  Regulus  or  a  Ximenes 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  imperial 
form  of  Bony. 

How  far  one  of  these  dumb  favorites 
will  fill  the  gap  to  a  solitary  person, — the 
great  emptiness  that  follows  lost  human 
ties  1  Have  you  ever  read  the  pathetic 
history  of  Eliza  Ryves,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  woman  of  genius,  who  died  many 
years  since  in  a  dreary  London  garret  ? 
In  poverty  and  neglect,  under  hope  de- 
ferred, and  utter  forlornness,  how  pitiful 
it  is  to  hear  her  say,  "  Now  that  I  live 
entirely  alone,  I  show  Juno  more  atten- 
tion than  I  had  used  to  do  formerly.  The 
heart  wants  something  to  he  hind  to  ;  and 
it  consoles  ns  for  the  loss  of  society,  to 
gee  even  an  animal  derive  happiness 
from  the  endearments  we  bestow  upon 
it." 

You  will  find  the  dog  a  delightful,  ' 
nnhindering  companion  for  the  stndy, 


taking  off  the  edge  of  loneliness,  with- 
out making  importunate  demands  on 
your  attention.  A  child  is  apt  to  be 
exigent  and  pertinacfous  in  its  solicita- 
tions— a  do^,  never.  Have  yon  not  seen 
him  crouched  with  head  between  his 
paws,  gazing  full-eyed  at  his  master, 
who  is  reading  or  writing,  and  lost  in 
thought  ?  Don't  yon  see  he  is  ready  to 
spring  for  a  frolic  if  a  gesture  invite  it, 
but,  till  then,  silent  as  ghosts  by  day- 
light? How  he  puzzles  his  simple  brain 
as  his  eye  follows  those  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  you  are  tracing,  and  how 
often  you  .ire  reminded  of  little  Dora 
holding  the  pens  for  her  David  Copper- 
field! 

Have  yon  a  neighbor  troubled  with 
such  a  horrible  flux  de  houche  as  makes 
you  bless  the  memory  of  those  old 
anchorets  who  never  once  for  years 
broke  the  leaden  silence  of  their  tongues? 
How  good  it  is  to  turn  the  key  on  him 
and  his  magpie  chatterings!  How  it  in- 
creases your  respect  for  your  dumb  com- 
panion, who,  with  the  keenest  relish  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  yet,  with  a  true  knightly 
courtesy,  subdues  his  desires  to  your 
mood,  and  awaits  your  invitation. 

We  are  happy  to  be  supported  here  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott     The  companionship 
of  his  dogs  in  his  study  he  felt  to  be 
grateful  society,  and  helpful  to  his  work. 
We  would  give  more  for  a  faithful  draw- 
ing of  that  Edinburgh  ^'den  *'  where  the 
Great  AVizard  conjured  his  most  potent 
spells,  than  any  painting  of  **  Scott  and 
his    Friends,''    illustrious    and  elegant 
though  the  company  may  be.     There, 
in  the  foreground,  sits  the  master  at  his 
plain  desk,  thoughtfully  bonding  over 
his  papers,  while  the  immense  form  of 
Maida,  his  shaggy  favorite,  is  stretched 
at   length    before   the   fire.     Yonder, 
perched  on  the   highest  round  of  the 
book-ladder,  quite  out  of  harm^s  way, 
crouches  Hcnse,  the  beautiful  cat,  wait- 
ing to  take  her  place  by  the  footstool, 
whenever  it  shall  please  her  rival   to 
sannter  forth  for  a  walk.    To  one  or 
other  of  these  pets  Scott  is  every  now 
and  then  tossing  a  friendly  or  comic 
ejaculation,  by  way  of  recess  to  himself, 
and  keeping  up  their  spirits  tiU  he  oan 
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mately  belonged  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  rejoiced  to  have  such  bounty  for 
their  neighbor:?. " 

No  poet  has  written  of  our  favorite 
more  lovingly  than  Mrs.  Browning. 
Fortunate  was  Flush,  the  pretty  com- 
panion of  her  darkened  sick-room,  to 
earn  snch  mention  as  this : 

'*  Roses  gathered  for  a  vase, 
In  that  chamber  died  apace, 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning ; 
This  dog  only,  waited  on, 
Knowing  that  when  light  is  gone. 

Love  remains  for  shining.** 

How  finely  she  depicts  the  tender  pain 
which  must  often  come  to  ns,  living  in 
household  intimacy  with  creatures  allied 
to  us  by  some  of  our  noblest  sentiments, 
yet  separated  by  the  impassable  limita- 
tions of  an  inferior  nature. 

**  Mock  I  thee  in  wishing  weal  7 
Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 

Thon  art  made  so  straightly, 
Blessings  needs  mast  straighten,  too,— 
Little  canst  tboa  joy  or  do, 

Thon  who  lovcst  greatly, 

"Tct  be  blessed  to  the  height 
Of  all  good  and  all  delight 

Pervloos  to  thy  nature  I 
Only  loved  beyond  that  line, 
With  a  lore  tbat  answers  thine, 

Loying  f ellow-creatnre  1  ** 

We  have  not  inquired  what  theolo- 
gians think  becomes  of  the  souls  of 
brutes  (or  their  nmulaera),  when  they 
die.  Tupper  has  lately  made  a  pro- 
nouncement, and  we  wait  for  light.  We 
will  only  say  that,  had  we  written 
Gates  Ajar,  we  could  not  have  refrained 
from  sketching  the  household  dog 
among  the  joyful  recognitions  of  the 
glorified  hereafter.  Let  us  say  it  rever- 
ently, there  are  many  whom  we  hope 
to  meet  in  the  beatified  state,  whose 
greeting  would  not  give  us  half  the  pure 
delight  we  should  feel  to  welcome  the 
dear  Fidus  Achates  who  loved  us  so 
well,  and  wagged  us  so  many  hearty 
God-bles3-you's  on  these  earthly  shores. 

We  have  read  quite  an  argument 
somewhere  to  prove  that,  though  brutes 


seem  to  possess  many  qualities  of  our 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  even  of  our 
moral  nature,  they  are  not  accountable 
agents. 

Well,  who  wants  to  thrust  any  thing 
so  fearful  as  moral  responsibility  upon 
these  creatures,  made  for  our  pastime  and 
our  use?  Nobody  can  deny  that  dogs 
are  **  honest  up  to  their  light,''  and  do 
their  duty,  so  far  as  they  know  it,  in  a 
cordial,  iiearty  fashion,  which  often  puts 
to  the  blush  the  grudging  service  of  the 
superior  race. 

Are  there,  then,  no  employments  in 
the  future  life  but  the  giving  account  of 
stewardships,  and  the  laying  down  of 
trusts?  Is  it  certain  that,  of  all  the  liv- 
ing tribes  who  have  groaned  and  tra- 
vailed under  the  tyranny  of  force  and 
the  bondage  of  want  since  the  world  be- 
gan, man  alone  is  to  start  out  on  the 
new  existence  ?  Will  he  who  is  made 
sovereign  and  lord  paramount  of  this 
lower  world — set  to  rule  as  well  as  to 
wr©e— find  himself  then  in  the  lowest,  ab- 
jectest  grade  of 'being  ?  Will  all  the  soft, 
restful  gradations  of  the  earthly  state 
have  ceased,  and  all  need  of  brute  min- 
istries ? 

Or,  may  it  be  possible  that,  among  the 
boundless  beautiful  varieties  of  the  fu- 
ture state,  life  may  radiate  infinitely  be- 
neath as  well  as  above  us,  the  bounds 
of  the  household  be  enlarged  rather 
than  diminished,  and  the  lower  orders, 
for  whom,  we  are  told,  "  God  careth,** 
may  find  enlargement  from  the  woes  and 
burdens  of  their  present  condition  ? 

Since  the  Bible,  intelligently  rendered, 
is  silent  as  to  the  future  of  the  brute 
creation,  we  do  decline  to  accept  the 
eminently  Jewish  conclusion  which 
Solomon  reaches  in  his  splenetic  solilo- 
quy—"the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth."  Where  nature 
and  revelation  are  dumb,  let  us  wait 
humbly  for  the  hour  when  all  hidden 
things  and  dark  problems  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OP  AHMED. 

[The  Saltan  Schahnir,  having  listened  to  many  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  tireless  Schehera- 
zade, and  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious  that  they  were  all  composed  by  the  same 
person,  at  length  resolred  to  ask  for  one  by  a  different  baud.  *'  For,"  said  he  to  himself, 
*'  even  thou^  it  should  prove  inferior  to  the  others,  it  will  afford  a  change,  and  perliaps  I 
shall  afterwards  relish  the  old  style  all  the  better  for  it  Charming  Scheherazade,"  said  he, 
"  am  I  right  in  surmising  that  the  exquisite  tales  which  you  have  told  with  so  much  grace 
and  spirit  are  the  production  of  one  mind?"  **Sire,  you  have  gue^ed  with  your  usual 
shrewdness,"  replied  the  Sultana ;  "  they  were  composed  by  my  uncle  Schirzad  for  the 
amusement  of  his  nephews  and  nieces."  ^  He  was  a  wonderful  mnn,  truly,"  observed  the 
Sultan.  **  I  look  upon  him  as  on  one  who  has  given  me  a  magnificent  feast,  in  which  nothing 
important  w^  lacking.  I  have  now  and  then  thought  I  should  have  relished  some  parts 
of  it  more  heartily  had  they  but  had  the  benefit  of  a  sharper  contrast  with  something — 
some  foreign  spice,  perhaps,  or  even  a  little  dried  fruit,  provided  it  came  from  the  other  end 
of  the  world."  "  Sire,  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  objection,"  replied  the  Sultana, 
gently ;  "  we  cannot  read  one  author  forever,  even  though  he  were  the  greatest  of  all.  I 
will  now  tell  you  a  story  that  possesses  certain  points  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  honorable  mind,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  wholly  destitute  of  merit."  **  I  shall 
be  charmed  to  hear  it ! "  said  the  Sultan.  Scheherazade  at  once  took  her  accustomed 
place,  and  began  as  follows :] 


I. 

On  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near 
Lassa,  the  capital  city  of  Thibet,  lived 
a  poor  widow  with  her  only  son,  Ah- 
med. Their  garden  was  a  email  level 
tract  not  far  from  the  house ;  and  here, 
when  the  weather  was  favorable — which 
in  that  rigorous  climate  is  too  rarely 
the  cflse— the  widow  often  came  to 
assist  her  son  in  making  the  most  of 
the  sunshine.  Ahmed  could  not  refuse 
her  aid,,so  cheerfully  rendered,  for  their 
subsistence  depended  mainly  on  the 
sale  of  their  surplus  produce  in  the  city. 

One  summer  afternoon  Ahmed  was 
resting  within  the  house — ^if  "house" 
it  could  be  called,  that  from  a  distance 
looked  more  like  a  heap  of  stones — for 
he  had  been  to  the  city,  and  felt  more 
fatigue  than  was  usual  after  those  tedi- 
ous journeys.  "  Yes,  mother,"  he  said, 
as  though  resuming  the  thread  of  a 
previous  conversation,  *'•  the  more  I  think 
of  this  tiresome  life,  and  what  improve- 
ment a  little  money  would  make,  the 
more  I  incline  to  the  School  of  Magic,* 

*  In  Thibet,  bcsidos  colleges  In  which  the  ordi'* 
nary  branches  of  scholastic  learning  are  taught, 
there  are  others  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  scienoo 
•of  Magic. 


rather  than  to  the  college.  In  the  col- 
lege, I  admit,  I  could  do  better  justice 
to  those  native  talents  which  the  priests 
pretended  to  see  in  my  eye  when  the 
Dalai-lama  *  died.    But— 


« 


"  Son,  son,"  said  the  mother,  severe- 
ly, *'  how  often  have  I  warned  you  to 
be  more  respectful  to  the  priesthood ! 
I  know  you  arc  not  impious  in  thought ; 
why,  then,  should  your  careless  speech 
do  you  injustice?  Sometimes  I  fear 
lest  Shigemooni  should  strike  yotr 
dumb  when  you  thus  insult  his  repre- 
sentatives." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  mother  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  impulsive  youth ;  "  it  waa 
only  my  modesty  that  made  me  turn 
their  good  opinions  into  empty  compli- 
ments. I  won't  pretend  again  that  they 
were  not  sincere.  But,  were  I  ever  so 
certain  of  my  ability,  you  see  that  suc- 
cess as  a  philosopher  or  physician  is,  if 

*  The  Dalai-lama  is  the  Grand  Lama— the 
greatoiit  of  nil  the  lamas  who  govern  Thibet  both 
temporally  and  spiritually.  When  he  dies,  the 
inferior  Inmas  select  some  child  whom  they  declare 
he  has  appointed  liis  successor.  The  Dalai-lama 
represents  the  highest  god  (Shigemooni),  ns  the 
Arabian  o:iliphs  do.  But  he  is  more  divine,  and 
hiis  an  eternal  existence,  which  is  transmitted  to 
his  successor,  his  spirit  being  bom  anew. 
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■nynhore,  far  in  the  diatarice ;  Aoti, 
meanwhile,  I  am  Tcry  poor.  WTicrcas, 
once  I  ftm  tnoBtt-'r  of  the  glorious  secrets 
ofMajfic,  I  hiiTe  my  fortune  in  my  own 

"  Is  that  80  certain,  sou ) "  asked  the 
mother ;  "  <lo  wo  not  know  many  magi- 
cinns  who  ere  still  poor  t " 

"  Truly,"  answered  Ahmed  ;  "  bot  of 
these  poor  magicians  some  are  unakil- 
ful,  and  olhi'rs  do  not  dpsdre  riches. 
They  confine  lliemsclves  to  eiorcieiiig 
«vil  spirits,  or  finding  out  important 
secrets  for  thoee  who  can  pay  but  a 
small  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
BeventI  who  aie  rich  and  powerful — so 
grent  that  even  the  priests  fear  them." 

"But  these  ma^'ciana,  son,  all  prac- 
tise block  magic,*  do  they  not  ( " 

"  It  is  BO  saiil,"  Ahmed  replied. 

"I  have  always  t1iou<flit  their  gains 
unholy,"  said  the  mother,  seriously. 
"It  \a  Rke  enjoying  stolen  fruit.  Tliey 
HUrely  lake  what  was  nerer  intended 
for  them.  And,  moreover,  it  is  degrad- 
ing to  accept  gifts  from  an  enemy.  And 
are  not  the  demons  our  enemies)  Still 
further :  whether  the  gift  came  from  an 
enemy  or  a  friend,  the  only  riches  that 
Ennoble  one  are  those  that  are  gained 
by  one's  own  exertion.  The  great  men 
are  those  who  make  themselves.  Rich- 
es easily  won  dwarf  the  soul,  iuBlcad 
of  cTtpanding  it." 

"  lliat  is  all  trnc,  mother,"  said  Ah- 
med, quietly;  "but  who  has  inspired 
yonl  Tou  surpass  the  priests  both  in 
sense  and  eloquence  1 " 

The  mother  paiiscl.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  her  feelings.  Her  reverence 
vas  again  shocked ;  her  sulf-rcspeet  was 
wounded ;  her  »on  had  grieved  her. 
But  was  this  n  time  to  redress  these  in- 
juries }  No :  for  he  was  willing  to  lia- 
ten,  and  now,  if  ewr,  she  shouUt  fotget 
hersi'ir,  in  llw  endeavor  to  do  him  good. 
Somelhing  hail  lately  atirred  him  tip ; 
that  WM  evident.  Never  before  had 
poverty   so    embittered    bin   thoaghts. 

•  TluH  Linda  sf  miuil''  iro  Lnnim  In  lliibct ; 
tktursn.  or  nMUmaffie,  l,(..lbiit  wlUcli  bviuiuhl 
ij  nnis*  at  hMtrvIr  MaUluuw ;  tMUurat  MOirfr. 
vbioli  itTfliJ*  lUrlf  ctf  thr  powB  vf  iHlam  stKl 
Mart  maaie,  or  Di«ruiiuuicj,  wtildi  inTukca  tli« 
■Id  e(  dnsant.  ~ 


But,  whatever  the  nature  of  this  myB- 
tery,  the  truth  must  be  spoken.  "  Son 
Ahmed,"  she  said,  very  gravely,  "  a  aen- 
sible  person  will  only  preach  when  there 
is  need  of  a  sermon.  You  are  aware 
that  your  father  was  a  scholar ;  and  per- 
ha])8  I  may  have  learned  Bomcthing 
from  that  pure  spirit — which  I  do  not 
doubt  is  aiding  mc  this  moment.  He 
could  have  enriched  himself  in  the  way 
you  seem  so  taken  with ;  but  ho  dis- 
dained any  thing  meanly  won.  He  re- 
spected himself,  and  was  respected  by 
others.  The  visit  of  the  priests,  who 
spoke  so  well  of  your  character,  was 
owing  to  the  repnte  of  your  father ;  for 
they  knew  that  a  good  tree  is  apt  to 
produce  good  fruit." 

These  words,  so  seriously  .spoken  bj 
one  so  dear  to  hira — for  Ahmed  realty 
loved  and  honored  his  mother — made 
a  deep  impression.  He  rose  from  tlie 
yak-skin  *  and  pac«d  backward  and 
forward  several  minutes.  Then,  paoB- 
ing  before  Ilis  mother,  and  dropping  hia 
voice— for  he  had  observed,  through 
the  open  door,  ah  old  man,  a  wander- 
ing stranger,  seated  not  fur  distaut— he 
said,  "  It  is  best,  molher,  that  I  should 
tell  you  why  I  am  thus  eager,  all  at 
once,  for  riches.  I  have  tonlay  seen  K 
lace  that  has  enchanted  mc.  Sa  mucli 
beauty  and  sweetness  were  never  before 
Been  in  a  human  eountcnatice  I  " 

"A  face,  B<m?— ia  love  with  a  face?" 

"  A  face  with  a  soul  in  it,  mother  1 " 
said  Ahmed,  with  fervency.  "Some 
souls  are  so  bright  they  shine  through 
the  flesh.  If  the  priests  could  read  my 
character  !u  my  eyes  before  it  was  real- 
ly formed,  how  much  more  could  they 
read  bets,  iu  fhose  lovely  fealnree  and 
that  tender  and  expressive  glance  I  " 

■'  Well,  son,"  Bafd  the  motbo-,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  grant  every  perfection  of  the 
young  lady.  She  has  made  a  Midden 
conquest,  and  must  therefore  l>e  very 
charming.     What  is  hor  name ) " 

'■Th.it  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Ahmed,  timidly.    '■Ihave  scan  her;  I 

•  Tbe  rtin  o(  llii)  ysk  illii  "  jiik  g(  TaiUrr," 
■  nrr  nl  »UI*  villi  ■  bunDh  on  Iht  ilaaUcrt, 
very  DMiful,  pBrtlrDlulf  at  m  bcut  ol  bunloi)  U 
e>i««nd  alUi  lout,  thick,  toft  bslr. 
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know  ahe  exists ;  that  is  all.  Yet,  not 
all ;  for  I  am  satisfied  I  am  not  indiflfer- 
cnt  to  her." 

"  What  is  her  condition  in  life  ?  " 
^*  Ah,  that  is  the  hard  point  1 "  ex- 
claimed Ahmed,  with  emotion.  ^'  She 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  pal- 
aces in  Lassa.  And  I  know,  from  her 
dress  and  air,  that  she  is  no  menial; 
she  can  be  no  other  but  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  house." 

The  mother  of  Ahmed  remained 
silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  "•  If 
your  impression,  that  this  rich  young 
lady  returns  the  interest  you  feel  in  her, 
is  correct— 


j> 


"I  only  know  this,"  Ahmed  bq^n, 
availing  himself  of  the  pause :  ^  when 
I  passed  her  the  first  time— bdng  not 
more  than  a  few  rods  distant— her  eyes 
kindled  the  moment  she  saw  me,  and 
her  whole  face  lighted  up  with  wonder- 
jfbl  quickness.  She  was  then  at  her 
window,  working  embroidery.  When 
I  passed  the  second  time,  she  was  still 
there ;  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  me 
she  started,  as  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, and  the  next  instant  her  lovely 
face  was  covered  with  blushes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  it  is  prob- 
able she  is  pleased  with  you.  And  what 
I  was  going  to  say  a  while  since  is,  that 
she  must  have  perceived  you  are  poor. 
This,  I  admit,  speaks  well  for  her  mod- 
esty. As  it  is  you,  then,  and  not  your 
8up])osed  grandeur  and  importance,  that 
she  fancies,  wherefore  all  this  anxiety 
about  riches?  Should  not  your  own  per- 
sonal worthiness  be  your  chief  concern?" 

"  So  far  as  relates  to  her,  that  is  true 
enough,"  replied  Ahmed.  "  But  there 
are  others  to  be  thought  of.  Probably 
her  family  are  proud,  and  look  high  for 
her.  And,  even  were  this  not  so,  a 
sense  of  propriety  would  suggest  that  I 
should  so  appear  to  her  friends  and  the 
world  that  none  could  sneer,  and  thus 
make  her  suffer  for  my  sake,  if  not  her 
own.  They  would  justly  ask,  *  How  is 
this  beggar  to  support  his  queen  ?  *  On 
that  head  there  must  be  no  room  for 
conjecture." 

The  couple,  in  their  earnestness,  had 
long  forgotten  the  old  man  outside.    At 


length  approaching,  as  thougli  he  had 
intended  from  the  first  to  enter,  he  at 
this  juncture  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  cottage,  and  saluted  its  inmates 
with  great  courtesy.  "Pray  enter,** 
said  the  widow ;  "  all  that  I  have  ia  at 
your  service." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing,  kind  lady,**  Bcdd 
the  stranger,  ^to  make  you  wish  joq 
had  been  less  hospitable.  All  I  at  pres- 
ent need  is  a  single  draught  of  water.** 

Ahmed  hastened  to  supply  him. 

"  For  hospitality's  sake,  you  will  taste 
a  barley-cake  t "  said  the  good  hostess. 

"  That  the  blessing  of  your  kindness 
may  fhlly  descend  on  me,"  said  the 
guest,  "  I  take  and  eat  it."  His  air  was 
gentle  and  dignified.  He  seemed  to 
eanfer  a  favor,  when  he  so  graciously 
and  cordially  accepted  one. 

The  good  woman  seated  her  guest, 
and  modestly  awaited  his  leisure.  After 
a  mementos  pause,  during  which  he  re- 
garded both  mother  and  son  with  a  be- 
nignant glance,  he  said,  "There  is  no 
such  pleasure  in  the  world  as  that  of 
doing  good.  When  we  can  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  what  we  contemplate 
will  have  a  favorable  result,  it  is  de- 
lightfbl  to  anticipate  and  in  imagina- 
tion see  the  good  already  accomplished, 
the  happiness  already  enjoyed.  Do  you 
agree  with  me,  kind  lady  ?  " 

"  What  you  say  I  know  to  be  quite 
true,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  you,  dear  youth  ? " 

"I  am  equally  certain  of  it,"  said 
Ahmed;  "though  my  mother,  being 
older  and  kinder  than  I,  has  had  many 
more  proofs  of  its  correctness." 

"  Well  and  modestly  said,"  observed 
the  guest.  "Bat,  when  we  would  do 
good,  and  yet  cannot  feel  certain  that 
what  we  have  projected  will  be  useful 
— nay,  more :  when  we  fear  lest  the 
seeming  good  may  turn  to  evil,  then  the 
case  is  very  different ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

Both  his  hearers  assented  to  this 
proposition  also,  and  within  themselves 
were  much  mystified  by  these  singular 
observations. 

"  From  the  few  words  I  chanced  to 
overhear  just  now,"  he  resumed,  ad- 
dressing the  mother,  "  I  infer  that  your 
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Bon  ia  in  dejection  on  acoonnt  or  his 
poverty.  It  seems  to  hitu  tbtit,  if  ho 
were  ricli,  he  could  be  tbc  happiest  of 
morcalB.  I  once,  as  a.  poor  youni;  man, 
had  the  same  oonviction.  But  my  real 
unhappinesa  dated  from  the  day  I  sud- 
denly [loquired  my  property.  Now,  I 
am  ai'le  to.  assist  your  son.  The  doubt 
is,  whether  what  I  could  confer  on  him 
would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  citrae." 

When  the  etraager  announced  hia 
ability  to  help  poor  Ahmed,  the  youth's 
counloaance  lighted  up,  hiu  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  his  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly  through  his  parted  lips. 

"Au  hour  ago,  kind  sir,"  said  the 
mother,  "  I  should  have  known  well 
what  to  B!iy  to  auy  plan  for  aiding  my 
son ;  I  should  have  declined  the  oder  ut 
once.  But  in  his  present  state  of  mind 
— which  I  am  sure  he  has  not  exagge- 
rated in  the  account  he  haa  just  given 
me — I  fear  that  the  prospect  of  a  life 
of  poverty  would  fairly  rain  his  health. 
He  ia  in  love,  as  you  ore  aware,  and  all 
lovers  arc  alike ;  not  ooo  of  them  is 
quite  sane.  If,  therefore,  you  can  do 
any  thing  for  bim,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  not  be  dazzled  and  spoiled  by 
bis  good  fortune,  why,  I  shall  be  glad 
indeed ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  assure 
you  of  our  gratitude." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  jou," 
said  the  old  man.  "  The  mode  and  de- 
gree of  benefit,  however,  must  depend 
on  bim  alone.  In  this  matter,  &om  the 
moment  I  undertake  the  serricc,  he  is 
to  receive  no  advice  from  any  quarter ; 
his  onm  instincts,  his  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  must  decide.  There- 
fore speak  now,  if  you  wish  to  counsel 
him.  I  will  await  him  outside."  With 
a  courteous  bow  the  stranger  then  with- 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  magician— I'm  sure  he 
isl"  exclaimed  Ahmed,  joyfully. 

"  That  is  my  own  impression,  son  Ah- 
med," said  his  mother.  "  But,  do  you 
notice,  he  is  not  in  haste  to  serve  you  ? 
And  there  I  honor  him.  It  is  a  very 
seriiiuB  thing,  this  benefiting  another.'' 

"  1  believe  yon,  though  I  cnn't  under- 
stand it,"  said  Ahmed.  "  But  tell  me 
quickly  what  you  would  have  me  do, 


that  he  may  not  he  kept  waiting.  Bo- 
sides,  I  am  very  impatient^-in  fact, 
half  wild!" 

■'  I  can  well  believe  that,"  the  mother 
answered.  But  she  saw,  in  her  son's  ex- 
citement, a  mood  quite  unfaTorublu  to 
good  impressions.  At  a  venture,  then, 
she  Buid,  "  Be  true  to  yourself,  son  Ah- 
med, and  I  can  ask  no  more.  Do  not 
be  dallied  too  easily.  If  Ihcre  is  & 
clioicc,  choose  what  is  plain.  Be  mod- 
eat,  and  all  may  turn  out  well.  Go, 
novr ;  and  may  the  spirit  of  your  deer 
father  protect  jou  I  " 

"  How  strange,"  thought  Ahmed,  as 
he  turned  to  go,  '■  that,  while  1  am  so 
full  of  joy,  they  arc  both  so  serious  !  " 

"  We  will  go  up  the  mountain  a  little 
wny,''  sail]  the  stranger,  who  stroked  hia 
long  beard  Ba  he  walked,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  contemplation.  At  length 
he  broke  silence  by  asking  Ahmed  how 
long  be  had  been  in  love. 

"  Since  mid-day,"  replied  Ahmed. 

"  Ah  ! ''  said  his  companion,  "  I  had 
supposed  it  to  be  an  afitur  of  years. 
And  what  is  your  age  t  " 

"  Nineteen." 

"  And  the  probable  age  of  jonr 
charmer  is " 

"  Sixteen,  I  ehonld  Bay,"  returned 
Ahmed. 

"A  serious  business,  tmlyl"  mat- 
tered the  old  mail,  striding  on.  Ha 
moved  so  rapidly  that  Ahmed  had 
almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  hira, 
" la  he  laughing  at  me!"  thought  the 

At  length  they  reached  a  level  place, 
with  higher  ground  all  around  it,  and 
tlie  heights  of  the  mountain  still  before 
them.  "  How  still  and  dreary  1 "  said 
Ahmed  to  himself. 

"  Can  you  find  any  thing  to  make  a 
fire  with  !"  asked  his  companion. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  said  Ahmed,  who" 
saw  nothing  but  sand ;  '*  but  I  will 
look."  He  presently  returned  with  an 
armful  of  small  plants,  and  went  i 
search  of  more.  Ho  observed  that  the  I 
old  man  stood  aside,  with  bend  bent 
and  arms  folded,  apparently  taking  no 
interest  in  these  preparations.     Present- 
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Tided,  the  stranger  aroused  himself 
from  his  reverie,  and  directed  Ahmed 
to  place  certain  stones,  which  he  point- 
ed out,  in  such  a  position  that  the  fire 
might  be  raised  fh>m  the  ground  and  at 
the  same  time  protected  from  the  wind. 
This  having  been  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  some  stems  and  stalks  of  the 
plants  made  ready,  he  kindled  a  fire  by 
A  process  unknown  to  Ahmed ;  the 
flame  at  first  being  bluish,  but  growing 
ruddy  by  degrees.  On  the  bright  coals 
he  threw  a  powder  that  sent  up  a  cloud 
of  incense.  The  cloud  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  and  quite  enveloped  the 
magician,  so  that  Ahmed  saw  him  in- 
distinctly and  as  though  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  began  to  feel  a  drowsiness 
coming  on,  which  he  attributed  to  fa- 
tigue and  excitement.  The  magician 
now  stretched  a  small  red  wand  toward 
Lassa,  and  his  lips  moved  as  though  he 
uttered  words.  Suddenly,  as  though  a 
great  fan  had  swept  away  the  smoke  on 
either  hand,  the  air  became  calm,  and 
he  revived.  But  the  magician  was 
gone.  Ahmed  found  himself  no  longer 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  a  vast  apartment, 
of  an  order  of  architecture  that  was 
quite  new  to  him.  Columns  beautifiilly 
sculptured  supported  the  almost  invisi- 
ble ceiling;  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  statuary ; 
through  the  great  windows,  made  of 
the  clearest  crystal,  he  beheld  a  garden 
so  lovely  that  it  seemed  to  him  like 
Paradise.  As  he  advanced  wondering- 
ly,  lie  suddenly  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
dress.  Turning  about,  he  beheld  a  sight 
that  transported  him.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance was  a  young  lady  of  charming 
figure  and  graceftil  carriage,  in  whose 
blushing  countenance  he  at  once  dis- 
cerned the  features  already  so  dear  to 
him.  Drawn  to  her  by  an  irresistible 
attraction,  he  seized  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  passionately.  "  Dcircst  one,"  he 
said,  **  I  cannot  believe  that  a  few  hours 
ago  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  I  Though 
I  do  not  even  know  your  name,  it  seems 
as  though  I  had  known  you  for  ages. 
What  happiness  to  be  in  thfe  charming 
place,  with  you  !  " 
"  I  confess,  sir,"  the  lady  replied,  in 


a  low,  clear  voice,  very  sweet  and  musi- 
cal, **  that  your  sentiments  give  me  great 
pleasure.  To  be  loved  by  you  has 
seemed  to  me,  since  I  first  saw  you,  as 
the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Do  you 
really  love  me  as  truly  as  you  say?" 
As  she  said  this,  her  ardent  gaze  rested 
fully  on  his  face. 

"  So  well  and  truly,"  exclaimed  Ah- 
med, with  emotion,  "  that  without  you 
I  must  die ! " 

•  *'  Ah,  this  is  happiness  indeed  I "  she 
murmured,  as  Ahmed  embraced  her  ten- 
derly.   "  To  be  loved  !— to  be  loved  1 " 

In  a  kind  of  rapturous  trance  the  lov- 
ers wandered  about,  one  moment  talk- 
ing eagerly,  the  next  feeling  a  rapture 
too  great  for  definite  expression.  At 
length  they  sought  the  open  air.  The 
garden,  filled  with  rare  flowering  plants 
and  shrubbery,  and  with  trees  of  pleas- 
ing shape,  where  the  choicest  singing- 
birds  made  their  nests,  gave  them  great 
delight.  Approaching  a  fountain,  they 
lost  themselves  in  admiration  of  its 
beauties,  and  its  eccentric  and  shifting 
character.  From  a  few  jets  it  changed 
to  many,  and  these  crossed  each  other's 
course  in  the  most  fantastic  and  grace- 
ful manner ;  the  many  jets  still  further 
multiplied,  and  grew  finer,  until,  though 
each  was  still  distinct,  the  whole  to- 
gether resembled  a  mist.  Through  the 
mist  Ahmed  thought  he  perceived  the 
magician  walking  leisurely  in  an  orango- 
grove.  The  mist  at  length  became  a 
cloud,  which  grew  denser  and  denser, 
and  at  the  same  time  extended  its  limits 
till  it  enveloped  them  both.  So  sur- 
prised were  the  lovers,  that  their  hands 
dropped ;  and,  the  moment  they  were 
quite  separate,  ih^  cloud  dispersed,  and 
Ahmed  saw  only  the  magician.  Glanc- 
ing around,  he  perceived  that  they  were 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  enchantment 
had  begun.  "  Whore  is  my  beloved  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"  You  saw  only  her  apparition,"  said 
the  magician.  "  It  was  necessary  that 
I  should  see  you  together,  before  pro- 
ceeding. If  I  have  distressed  you,  it  is 
an  injury  that  I  can  easily  redress." 

"  Ah,  this  is  cruel  I "  cried  Ahmed. 
*'  May  the  great  and  good  Shigemooni 
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keep  me  from  such  experieDCcs  in  fu- 
ture ! " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  magician, 
kindly,  "it  is  easy  to  see  you  have 
never  been  in  love  before.  The  first 
parting  of  lovers  seems  eternal.  But 
come ;  the  daylight  is  going.  We  must 
finish  our  work." 

He  then  replenished  the  fire,  and, 
while  the  sticks  were  being  reduced  to 
coals,  stood,  as  before,  apparently  in 
deep  thought,  with  his  head  bent  for- 
ward and  his  arms  folded.  Then,  throw- 
ing on  the  fire  a  powder  that  gave  a 
very  different  cloud,  both  in  appearance 
and  odor,  from  the  first,  and  watching 
tbe  incense  asdt  slowly  rose,  he  waved 
a  black  wand  over  it  gravely,  repeating 
to  himself  a  number  of  words  in  a  mys- 
terious language.  He  uttered  the  phrase 
thrice ;  and  each  time  as  he  reached  a 
certain  word,  near  its  close,  Ahmed  felt 
the  ground  tremble.  Then,  standing 
upright,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  ho 
paused  a  moment,  and  pronounced  the 
word  by  itself  in  a  loud  voice.  Instant- 
ly, accompanied  by  a  fearful  shaking  of 
the  ground,  a  gigantic  figure  shot  up 
from  the  earth,  black  as  night,  with  an- 
gry eyes  that  blazed  like  the  sun.  In 
his  hand  was  a  huge  club  of  ebony. 
"  What  wouldst  thou  ? "  he  said,  in  a 
voice  so  terrible,  though  subdued  by 
respect  and  fear,  that  the  listener  quaked 
to  hear  it.  "  I  am  thy  slave,  and  the 
slave  of  all  who  command  in  that 
name." 

"Ahmed,"  said  the  magician,  "this 
spirit  can  give  you  instantly  any  thing 
you  may  choose  to  ask.  But  if  you 
would  prefer  to  earn  a  fortune  by  your 
own  exertions,  I  can  summon  another 
spirit,  who  will  gladly  point  it  out. 
Decide ! " 

"  Love  decides  1 "  answered  Ahmed, 
eagerly,  having  partially  recovered  from 
his  fright.  "  I  will  have  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  in  ten  chests, 
each  with  a  different  key.  Let  them  be 
set  down  before  the  door  of  my  mother-s 
cottage,  and  the  keys  given  to  me  here." 

"  Nothing  more  ? "  inquired  the  de- 
mon, apparently  astonished  at  Ahmed's 
moderation. 


"  A  necklace  for  my  love,"  he  said, 
"  suitable  for  a  lady  both  beautiful  and 
modest." 

"Think  well,"  said  the  magician; 
"  you  will  never  have  another  opportu- 
nity." 

"Then,"  said  Ahmed,  "I  will  have 
you  choose  what  you  will  for  me.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more." 

"  A  powder  that  may  prevent  his  dy- 
ing of  hunger,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now,  do  your  duty  ! " 

The  earth  instantly  received  the  de- 
mon. But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  when 
he  reappeared,  bearing  a  salver  that 
contained  a  bunch  of  burnished  steel 
keys  ot  curious  shape,  strung  on  a  ring 
of  gold,  and  two  golden  boxes  of  un- 
equal size.  "The  ten  chests  of  gold 
are  at  thy  mother's  door,"  he  said,  and 
instantly  disappeared. 

"  Open  the  larger  of  the  two  boxes," 
said  the  magician.  Ahmed  obeyed 
him,  and  beheld  the  loveliest  necklace 
of  pearls  that  fancy  could  conceive — so 
large  and  lustrous  vfere  they,  and  so 
admirably  arranged.  A  white  halo 
seemed  to  surround  them.  From  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  box  an  exquisite 
odor  escaped,  that  somehow  recalled  a 
thought  of  the  beautiful  being  who  was 
to  receive  it. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  1 "  exclaimed  Ah- 
med. "  How  can  I  prove  my  gratitude 
for  these  princely  favors  ?  " 

"  By  withholding  your  censure  should 
they  cause  misery  instead  of  happiness," 
replied  the  magician.  "  Open  not  the 
other  box.  It  contains  the  powder  I 
requested  for  you.  The  time  to  open  it 
is  when  the  powder  is  needed." 

"  But  do  you  think  that,  with  all  my 
riches,  I  can  ever  need  this  powder  t " 
asked  Ahmed,  as  they  set  out  to  return. 

"  How  can  I  toll  ? "  answered  the  old 
man,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  It  is  well, 
however,  to  be  prepared.  And  that  it 
may  be  on  hand  when  it  is  needed,  I 
advise  you  always  to  keep  it  about  you. 
And  now,  dear  youth,  a  few  words  be- 
fore we  part.  So  soon  as  I  saw  the  ap- 
parition of  your  beloved,  I  remembered 
her.  I  have  known  her  for  years^  and 
can  teslit^  lo  \iKt  ^"KroiA  Xi^aJCcL  ^\  \s^5s.^ 
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and  person.  You  may  indulge  your 
wildest  dreams  of  perfection ;  you  will 
most  certainly  fall  behind  the  actual 
truth.  How  important,  then,  that  this 
high  and  noble  creature  should  be  prop- 
erly approached  and  most  considerately 
treated  I  How  necessary,  for  your  mu- 
tual happiness,  that  your  own  character 
should  be  high,  and  your  views  of  life 
of  a  corresponding  nobleness  !  Do  not 
think  to  dazzle  her  with  display.  Be- 
ing used  to  wealth,  it  has  no  particular 
importance  in  her  eyes.  But,  to  such 
beings,  character  is  every  thing.  I 
would  not  advise  that  you  should  go  to 
her  in  rags,  or  with  any  other  sign  of 
abject  poverty ;  but  one  may  dress  neat- 
ly and  becomingly,  and  acceptably  to 
all  scDsible  pcrsoDS,  for  very  little 
money.  What  you  need,  far  more  than 
rich  attire  for  the  body,  is  suitable 
clothing  for  the  mind.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  your  ignorance, 
for  by  your  language  I  know  you  have 
been  well  taught;  but  to  be  perma- 
nently acceptable  to  one  so  highly  gift- 
ed as  Nourmahal — for  that  is  her  name 
— your  acquirements  must  correspond 
to  hers;  not  fully,  perhaps,  but  you 
must  be  qualified  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  to  feel  the  sunshine  as  she  feels  it, 
to  look  on  the  charms  of  nature  with 
the  same  eye  of  loving  intelligence,  and 
to  behold  the  triumphs  of  art  with  a 
kindred  enthusiasm ;  else  she  will  quick- 
ly discover  that,  after  all,  she  is  alone, 
and  love  will  give  place  to  indiflTerence, 
indifference,  finally,  alas !  to  contempt, 
if  not  abhorrence  !  Do  you  appreciate 
this  ? " 

"Yes,  entirely  and  humbly,"  mur- 
mured Ahmed. 

"  You  rejoice  mc,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now  you  are  prepared  for  the  advice 
I  have  to  give  you." 

"  Believe  me,  I  will  follow  it  to  the 
letter  ! "  exclaimed  the  grateful  youth. 

"  Well,  then ;  I  impose  no  hardship. 
You  will  one  day  be  glad  to  have  done 
as  I  now  direct.  Go  into  the  city ;  pur- 
chase a  small  but  not  mean  house,  in  an 
agreeable  quarter,  with  ample  grounds. 
See  that  the  place  is  well  supplied  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.    Remove  thither 


at  once.    Firsf'place  your  chests  of 
gold  in  rough  boxes,  which  you  can 
have  sent  to  you  from  the  city.    Obtain 
no  assistance  until  the  gold  is  safely 
concealed  in  them.     Employ  two  or 
three  different  wagoners,  on  different 
days,  that  the   inconsistency  between 
BO  small  and  mean  a  house  and  so  many 
goods  may  not  provoke  suspicion,  and 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  your  wealth 
before  it  is  fairly  secured.    When  you 
have  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished 
your  new  house,  and  feel  at  home,  enter 
the  college  as  a  regular  student,  and  set 
yourself  seriously  to  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  your  natural  talents. 
Do  not  seek  the  fair  Nourmahal  till  all 
this  be  done.    Once  you  are  fairly  a 
student,  really  on  the  road  to  some- 
thing, you  will  be  able  to  respect  your- 
self, and  may  venture  to  tell  her  who 
and  what  you  are.     But  reserve  the  se- 
cret of  your  sudden  riches.     Rather 
prefer  to  seem  to  her,  and  every  one, 
vorthy  to  have  riches  and  honor,  as  a 
kind  of  necessary  complement  to  your 
qualities,  than,  by  a  vulgar  display,  to 
tempt  the  world  to  find  how  much  be- 
low your  assumed  station  you  really  are. 
Ifi  however,  it  should  finally  be  appa- 
rent that  nothing  but  the  revelation  of 
your  riches  will  induce  the  parents  of 
Nourmahal  to  consent  to  your  union, 
then  you  may  devise  some  way  of  con- 
veying the  fact  to  them  that  may  leave 
it  in  a  shape  consistent  with  their  good 
opinion  of  you.    Meanwhile,  secure  an 
honest  and  capable  man  for  steward. 
When  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  he  is 
trustworthy,  let  him  trade  with  a  part 
of  your  capital.    If  it  be  not  improved, 
of   course  it  will   finally   decrease  to 
nothing ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  ease,  you  will  then  find  poverty  a 
bitter  morsel.    Lastly,  if,  in  spite  of  all 
your  prudence,  you  should,  some  time, 
find  yourself  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
would  learn  how  to  retrieve  your  for- 
tunes, let  mo  know  your  wish,  and  I 
will  befriend    you.     When  the   time 
comes  to  make  yourself  known  to  Nour- 
mahal, I  will  send  you  a  friend  of  her 
family,  who  will  introduce  you  prop- 
erly." 
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They  were  now  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage, where  they  saw  the  teii  chests 
neatly  piled  at  the  aide  of  the  dnor, 
where  atood  Ahmed'H  mother,  dazed  by 
the  apectncle.  Making  known  his  dom- 
icile to  Ahmed,  and  bowing  Courteously 
to  the  mother,  the  miiglcian  excused 
liimscir  from  entering,  oa  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  departed,  expressing 
kindest  wishes  for  their  wdfare. 

With  his  mother's  assistance,  Ahmed 
moved  the  heayy  cheats  into  the  cot- 
tage; and  not  till  they  were  all  fnirl; 
secured — the  elegant  wood,  richly  cnrv- 
ed,  glistening  in  the  lamplight — would 
he  tell  her  a  word  of  hia  adventure. 
Then,  while  she  nervously  prepared  his 
supper  (for  ho  was  almost  dying  of 
hunger),  he  told  the  story,  omitting 
nothing.  He  showed  the  keys,  pro- 
duced the  two  gold  boxes,  anrl,  finally, 
that  they  both  might  realize  their 
wealth,  he  applied  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  lock  that  bore  the  same  number, 
and,  turning  the  massive  bolts  with 
ease,  opened  the  precious  chest  with 
trembling  hands.  It  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  bright  and  glistening  gold ! 

"  Yes,  it  is  no  dream ;  there  is  the 
gold,  sure  enough  I "  exclaimed  the 
mother,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  And 
now,  may  the  good  Sliigemooni  give  us 
grace  to  use  it  properly  1 '' 

Ahmed  almost  forgot  his  hunger,  and 
for  some  time  could  scarcely  eat  a 
mouthful.  He  played  with  the  gold, 
and  was  delighted  with  ita  loud,  clear 
ring,  as  he  let  the  picres  full.  Then 
he  displayed  the  necklace,  which  hia 
mother  pronounced  the  loveliest  thing 
she  had  ever  seen.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  magician's  advice!"  be 
osiccd,  returning  to  the  table. 

"  Vou  should  follow  it  implicitly," 
was  the  reply.  "In  these  things  you 
owe  allegiance  to  so  munificeut  a  t>ene- 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  fill- 
ing a  small  bag  with  gold,  Ahmed  went 
to  the  city.  After  long  search,  he  found 
and  purchased  such  a  house  as  the  ma- 
gician had  suggested.  Then  he  bought 
ft  neat  but  modest  suit  of  clothes,  a 
beautiful  shawl  and  dress  for  hia  moth- 


er, and  some  small    lu.iuries  for  the 
table,  and  proceeded  homeward. 

TLe  nest  diiy  he  followed  his  friend's 
advice  as  to  transferring  hia  riches  to 
the  new  abode. 

And  now,  being  eager  to  resolve  his 
fate,  he  at  once  enrolled  himself  as  a 
student  at  the  college,  and  began  his 
studies  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The 
professors  were  pleased  with  him,  and 
took  every  pains  to  smooth  the  paths 
nf  the  nigged  steep  ;  for  they  honored 
his  modcijty  and  appreciated  liis  zeal-  I 
ous  application. ; 


Impatient  of  further  delay — which,  I 
according  to  strict  interpretation  of  the  I 
magician's  advice,  was  quite  soperflii-  I 
ous — Ahmed  now  wrote  to  his  benefao-  I 
tor,  awking  the  promised  introduction  I 
to  Nournitthars  family.     True  to 
word,  the  magician  the  next  day  sent 
an  elderly  geuileman,  who  with  much 
pjood-humor  announced  his  readines?  to 
fulfil  hia  commission.    Not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  affect  an  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  that  occasioned  hia  visit, 
he  spoke  freely  of  the  fair  Nourmnhal, 
and  seemed   to   enjoy  Ahmed's  confu- 
eion.     "  Cheer  up,  friend  Ahmed  !  "  he  ■ 
laughingly  cried ;   "  you  are  the  most  | 
lugubrious  of  lovers  I    I  never  knew  ■ 
young  lady  of  sixteen— or,  indeed,  of  "| 
any  other  age — who  didn't  prefer  sun- 
Bhine  to  gloom." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Ahmed,  smiling.  "  I  am 
not    melancholy.     My    disposition    is 
cheerful.    But  consider,  that,   besides 
actually  coming  in  contact  for  the  first  1 
time  with  one  so  dear  to  me,  I  am  also  I 
to  encounter  people  of  courtly  manners,  I 
who  can  prevent  my  happiness." 

"  Pooh,    pooh  1 "    said    his    friend,  1 
"There  is  no  such  difference  as 
Imagine.    What  there  is,  so  far  as  man- 
ners are  concerned,  is  rather  in  your 
fiivor.     The  greatest  blunder  jou  can 
make  is  to  allow  yourself  to  bo  o 
whelmed  by  these  people.    Don't  forget-  I 
that  you  arc  now  eoracthing  more  1" 
you  were  a  few  weeks  since." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  easily  bo  lesst"  \ 
said  Aluucd, 
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The  two  friends  now  set  out,  the 
elder  constantly  amusing  the  youth 
with  agreeable  anecdotes  or  lively  de- 
8crij)tion8  of  the  peculiarities  of  those 
whom  they  were  presently  to  meet.  He 
observed  that  NourmahaPs  father  was 
one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  men ;  a 
warm  friend,  but  the  most  bitter  and 
violent  of  enemies ;  a  bigot  in  theory, 
self-indulgent  in  practice,  but  temper- 
ing his  laxity  with  traits  of  rigorous 
self-discipline.  One  of  these  peniten- 
tial peculiarities  was  a  habit,  inflexibly 
pursued,  of  bathing  in  very  cold  water 
every  morning — ice-water,  if  possible — 
and  then  of  running  races  in  a  long 
covered  way,  with  the  servants,  or  any 
one  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
course;  and,  what  was  certainly  odd, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  beaten,  he  applaud- 
ed the  victor  heartily,  and  from  that 
moment  became  his  friend.  He  was 
also  fond  of  other  gymnastic  exercises 
— feats  of  strength  and  daring,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  demanded  fortitude 
and  endurance;  and  in  these  he  was 
also  generous  to  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  excel  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  often  the  case,  for  he  was  very 
skilful.  Indeed,  this  gentleman  was  a 
monomaniac  on  gymnastics. 

"  Now,  my  lad,*'  said  Ahmed's  friend, 
*^  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  Tou  must 
do  your  best  in  showing  your  agility. 
Are  you  used  to  running,  leaping,  and 
climbing  ?  Can  you  turn  yourself  in- 
side out,  swallow  your  own  shadow, 
and  jump  over  the  moon  ?  If  not,  I 
tremble  for  you  I " 

"I  tremble  for  myself!"  was  Ah- 
med's laughing  reply. 

**  Young  man,  I  like  you  I "  exclaimed 
his  elderly  friend.  "Keep  up  your 
courage,  and  you're  sure  to  win.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  you  approach  your  fate 
in  such  a  cheerful  spirit.  Remember, 
no  knuckling  to  liim  1  He  is  rough ; 
bo  rough  yourself." 

"Oh,  ho,  Nourcddinl  Oh,  hoi" 
shouted  a  voice,  apparently  just  over 
their  heads.  Ahmed's  companion  start- 
ed to  observe  that  they  were  already  at 
the  palace-gate.  Glancing  upward,  he 
espied  his  noble  Ariend  on  the  top  of 


the  building  with  a  quoit  in  his  hand. 
Near  him  stood  a  youth,  of  about  Ah- 
med's age,  also  with  a  quoit. 

"  Oh,  ho,  yourself^  Almansor  ! "  he 
shouted. 

While  Noureddin  was  engaged  in  a 
vociferous  conversation  with  their  host 
above,  Ahmed  suddenly  descried  the 
fair  Nourmahal,  who  was  attracted  to  a 
window  by  the  shouting.  On  discov- 
ering Ahmed,  she  looked  as  conscious 
as  though  she  had  really  participated 
in  that  blissful  scene  which  he  had  sup- 
posed to  have  been  merely  a  kind  of 
enchanted  dream  of  his  own.  He  had 
barely  time  to  kiss  his  hand  to  her,  for 
they  passed  on,  obedient  to  the  sum- 
mons from  above.  A  servant  had  has- 
tened down  to  conduct  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  game,  then  in  active  prog- 
ress. 

"  Who  is  that  boy,  kissing  his  hand 
to  my  daughter  ? "  roared  Almansor. 

"He's  coming  to  see  you,"  roared 
Noureddin  in  return. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  ascent ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  palace-roof— which  in 
that  place  was  quite  level,  and  covered 
with  earth — Noureddin  was  breathless, 
and  for  a  moment  could  scarcely  gasp. 
"  In  the  name  of  all  the  Lamas,  and  the 
hundred  and  eight  Boorchaus,*  and 
heaven  and  earth  in  general,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  making  your  guests  go  through  so 
much  to  see  so  little  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  the  laughing  host,  "  if 
they  tcill  come  when  I  am  only  throw- 
ing quoits,  why,  that's  all  they  can  see, 
of  course.  I  can't  leave  my  game  for 
such  a  Mvolous  purpose  as  showing 
courtesy  to  a  gpiest."  This  nonsense 
being  properly  taken,  the  noble  quoit- 
tlu*ower  was  now  pleased  to  make  young 
Ahmed's  acquaintance,  and  in  turn  pre- 
sented him  to  the  youthful  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Ganem.  "  Come," 
cried  the  lively  host,  "  now  for  a  royal 
game,  two  on  a  side — Ganem  and  I 
against  you  two." 
Now  it  so  happened  that  quoits  was 

*  The  Boorcbaos,  or  idols,  are  created  beingt 
vho  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  present 
world,  and  were  deified  for  their  holinoas. 
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a  favorite  recreation  of  the  college-stu- 
dents, and  Ahmed  had  quickly  mas- 
tered its  difficulties.  The  quoits  were 
discs  of  brass  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
The  throw  was  perfect  when  the  quoit 
80  descended  as  to  encircle  the. upright 
stick  which  at  either  end  of  the  ground 
marked  its  bounds.  Every  time  a  play- 
er succeeded  in  doing  this  he  was  enti- 
tled to  an  extra  cast. 

The  eye  of  a  lover  being  very  sharp, 
Ahmed  had  quickly  detected  in  Ganem 
signs  of  a  sudden  dislike,  which  he  in- 
stantly attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
rival.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
demon  of  hatred  entered  his  soul.  Un- 
der this  influence  his  senses  quickened, 
and  he  felt  conscious  of  his  superiority. 
Among  his  fellow-students  was  the  son 
of  a  Hindoo  conjurer,  a  subtle  youth, 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  train  his 
muscles  and  faculties.  On  this  he  now 
congratulated  himself,  leisurely  watch- 
ing the  style  of  his  adversaries.  The 
host  played  neatly,  but  rather  too  eager- 
ly; Ganem  carefully,  but  inexpertly. 
Ahmed  was  for  a  time  content  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  weight  and  shape 
of  the  discs ;  though  his  superior  style 
did  not  escape  the  noble^s  eye.  At 
length,  feeling  sure  of  his  cast,  he  threw 
both  his  quoits  over  the  stake,  and, 
calling  for  others,  finally  strung  it  full 
of  them.    And  so  that  game  was  won. 

Ganem  evidently  was  annoyed;  but 
Almansor  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited as  the  discs  continued  to  settle 
upon  one  another  with  a  loud  click; 
and  at  last,  unable  to  control  his  enthu- 
siasm, he  rushed  up  to  Ahmed  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  *^  Splendid  I  splen- 
did, my  boy  1 "  he  cried ;  "  you're  an 
artist  1  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  now  go 
down  and  make  ready  for  dinner ;  and 
if  you're  all  as  hungry  as  I  am,  I  con- 
gratulate you.  If  you  don't  enjoy  your 
meal,  I'll  give  you  my  head  for  a  foot^ 
balL  My  new  cook  is  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  I  defy  all  Thibet  to  match 
her ! " 

As  Ahmed  and  Noureddin  had  not 
been  honored  with  a  previous  formal 
inyitation  to  dine  with  their  host,  the 
former  now  felt  some  delicate  scruples, 


which  he  privately  expressed  to  Nou- 
reddii) ;  but  he  was  greatly  comforted 
by  his  friend's  assurance  that  this  invi- 
tation should  be  considered  quite  as 
sincere  and  cordial  as  though  it  had 
been  extended  a  week  beforehand. 
Ceremony  Almansor  regarded  as  the 
surest  mark  of  efieminacy. 

Dinner  was  announced.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  to  Ahmed;  but,  sum- 
moning all  his  firmness,  he  quietly  de- 
scended, and,  while  his  heart  beat  fast, 
received  the  introduction  to  Nourmahal 
and  her  mother  with  grave  composure. 
As  a  mark  of  favor — earned  through 
his  skill  in  the  game — he  was  placed 
between  the  two  ladies,  with  the  other 
guests  opposite.  Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  this  was  a  difficult  posi- 
tion for  the  modest  Ahmed ;  but  he  sat 
out  the  meal  with  credit,  though  an 
occasional  word  or  glance  from  Nour- 
mahal would  almost  overwhelm  him. 

State  dinners  of  many  tedious  courses 
did  not  suit  the  impetuous  temper  of 
the  host ;  the  dishes  at  his  table  were 
always  few,  and  rapidly  served;  but 
every  thing  was  exquisitely  prepared, 
and  there  was  always  enough. 

Having  matters  of  greater  importance 
awaiting  our  notice,  we  must  pass  over 
this  hospitable  meal,  which  the  boister- 
ous spirits  of  Almansor  and  the  more 
refined  liveliness  of  Noureddin  served 
to  carry  off  with  success.  Nourmahal 
seated  herself  on  an  embroidered  mat, 
and  sang  the  following  song,  accompa- 
nying herself  skilfully  on  the  lute : 

Sad  was  my  heart  (swoet  love  denied) 
TiU  tbon  eam^et  near,  my  joy,  my  pride  I 
Thy  fervent  glance  tliia  boaom'e  chill 
Changed  quickly  into  loye'e  warm  thrill ! 

Ah,  dearest  I  were  our  spirits  free, 
Forever  would  I  dwell  with  thee ; 
And  not  a  soul,  however  divine, 
Should  know  so  sweet  a  bllas  as  mine  I 

Gold,  biting  winter  comes  apace— 
I  care  not,  when  I  see  thy  &co ; 
There  is  no  winter  in  my  heart, 
Wliere  thou  and  heaven  have  equal  part ! 

As  the  ladies  left  the  table,  Noured- 
din placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
Ahmed. 

"Did  you  notice  the  words  of  the 
song  ? "  he  aaked^  cv^V.V|« 
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The  excited  youth  -was  for  a  moment 
unable  to  trust  himself  to  speak. 
**Ye8,"  he  finally  replied;  "and  did 
you  notice  her  impassioned  and  deli- 
cate interpretation  of  their  sentiment  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  did,'*  said  Noureddin ; 
"  but  the  words  are  her  own." 

The  company  now  repaired  to  the 
garden.  While  the  other  gentlemen 
disposed  themselves  for  a  siesta,  Ah- 
med, who  had  heard  much  of  Alman- 
sor's  elegant  grounds,  which  myariably 
filled  the  stranger  with  agreeable  sur- 
prise, roamed  about  admiringly,  paus- 
ing every  few  moments  to  examine  more 
attentively  some  fine  plant  or  fiower. 
He  at  length  came  to  a  huge  fountain, 
that  some  way  reminded  him  of  the  one 
he  had  seen  in  the  vision.  As  he  stood 
before  it,  listening  to  the  sweet  patter- 
ing of  the  water,  and  half  lost  in 
thought,  he  heard  behind  him  the  rust- 
ling of  a  dress.  Turning  quickly,  he 
started  with  surprise  to  discover  the 
beautiful  Nourmahal,  dressed  precisely 
as  then,  her  face  wearing  the  same  look 
of  sweetness  and  trusting  love.  That 
instant  he  felt  drawn  to  her  with  mys- 
terious force.  Kissing  her  hand  with 
respectful  tenderness,  and  observing  her 
modest  confusion,  he  said,  *'  Dear  Nour- 
mahal, is  it  possible  that  this  pleasure, 
BO  often  dreamed  of,  is  at  length  really 
mine  ?  Believe  me,  I  love  you  dearly  I 
What  happiness  to  be  in  this  charming 
place,  with  you  I " 

These  were  the  very  words  he  had 
uttered  in  the  mountain ;  and  Nourma- 
haVs  reply — which  he  remembered  word 
by  word — was  also  the  same.  The  vis- 
ion was  perfectly  reproduced  in  blissful 
reality. 

The  interview  was  interrupted,  as 
they  stood  near  the  fountain,  by  the 
mercurial  Noureddin,  who  came  to  ap- 
prise his  friend  that  their  host  was  call- 
ing for  him.  This  errand,  however,  he 
did  not  announce  till  he  had  paid  the 
most  humble  deference  to  the  blushing 
Nourmahal.  They  now  rejoined  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Cofiee  was  served  in  a  charming 
summer-house;  and,  soon  afterward, 
Ahmed  and  Noureddin  departed,  after 


promising  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
visit 

Ahmed's  joy  almost  made  him  in- 
sane. His  late  tender  experience,  with 
the  sweet  assurance  of  Nourmahal's  love 
terminating  all  his  anxiety,  rendered 
him  for  a  time  extravagantly  happy. 
His  unfitness  for  study  occasioned  much 
wonder  among  the  faculty.  But,  com- 
manding himself,  he  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  fixing  his  attention,  and  even  his 
companions  soon  ceased  to  observe  any 
thing  unusual  in  his  conduct. 

The  eccentric  noble  by  degrees  grew 
so  fond  of  Ahmed,  and  so  resigned  to 
the  idea  of  being  excelled  by  him  in  all 
his  favorite  amusements,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day.  Encouraged 
by  this  partiality,  Ahmed  one  day  de- 
cided to  make  known  his  passion.  On 
this  occasion  they  were  alone.  So  soon 
as  Almansor  comprehended  Ahmed's 
meaning,  he  began  to  laugh.  "Ho, 
ho  !  my  friend — ^ho,  ho  !  ho,  ho !  Tve 
been  expecting  this ! "  he  cried.  "  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  you  can 
show  me  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife 
handsomely,  you  are  the  very  son-in- 
law  I  want — a  man  of  skill  and  cour- 
age, sound  in  head,  heart,  and  stom- 
ach 1 " 

Overwhelmed  with  his  good  fortune, 
Ahmed  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"  Thanks,  noble  sir  I  "  he  cried.  "  If 
you  will  accompany  me,  I  will  show 
you  whether  I  am  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  your  daughter  properly." 

The  noble  consenting,  they  went  to 
Ahmed's  house. 

Ahmed  conducted  their  guest  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where,  after  raising 
the  loose  boards  of  the  fioor,  he  dis- 
played the  ten  chests,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open.  Almansor  was  aston- 
ished, of  course.  "  Why,  my  dear  Ah- 
med," he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  the  rich- 
est young  man  in  Thibet !  Tet,  I  value 
your  personal  qualities  more  than  all 
this  gold.  Nothing  but  the  natural 
concern  of  a  father  for  his  daughter^ 
welfare  could  have  made  me  think  of 
asking  any  other  qualification  in  her 
husband  than  those  I  already  knew 
when  you  made  your  proposal.    I  was 
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3,  Aimed,  that  jour  futlier  w 


This  remark  was  embarrasMng,  But, 
afler  some  reilectiuD,  Ahmed  told  tbo 
amazing  story  of  hia  eunclimctit. 

"  Well,  I  must  eay,  Ahmud,"  the  no- 
bles cxcliuuied,  Nnlliog  good-liuiiiorcil- 
If ,  "  the  magkchkn  baa  fuuDd  a  dcsorv- 
iog  beneficiary.  He  was  right  in  snp- 
posiug  that  the  sou  of  so  excellent  a 
father  and  bo  admirable  a  mother  could 
scarcely  prove  un  unworthy  recipieut  of 
his  bounty." 

Tiie  twi>  friends  nun  rejoined  Uic 
mother,  whgm  they  pleased  with  the 
antiouQcement  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage. After  »  long  discussion,  they 
concluded  that,  as  both  Ahmed  and 
Nourmahal  were  quite  young,  and  the 
former  had  but  just  begun  his  schulus* 
tic  career,  the  marriage  should  be  de- 
ferred two  years.  Before  his  guest  de- 
parted, Ahmed  iilaced  in  his  hands  the 
gold  box  that  contained  the  beautiful 
QecklocQ  of  pearls,  as  a  present  to  Nour- 
mahal. 

It  now  occurred  to  Ahmtid  that  it 
would  ho  well  to  carry  out  the  advice 
of  the  magician  in  respect  to  a  steward. 
He  therefore  made  inquirits  among  his 
friends ;  and  Oanem — who  of  laio  had 
been  very  friendly — recommended  one 
Calcar  so  warmly,  that  he  concluded  to 
engage  him. 

"  tion,  I  do  not  quite  tike  his  looks," 
said  the  mother,  after  the  first  bnaincsa 
interview  with  the  steward.  '■  But, 
since  so  exceilcnt  a  Mend  as  Gancm 
has  guaranteed  his  capability,  it  is  per- 
haps wrong  to  feel  suspicious." 

"That  is  just  my  own  impression, 
mother,"  said  Ahmed ;  and  there  it 
rested. 

Thy  two  years  quickly  passed.  The 
lovers  liecanie  moro  enamored  of  each 
other  day  by  day.  Such  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  studies,  his  passion,  and  his 
gymnastics,  that  Ahmed  found  little 
time  to  inreatigatc  the  affiurs  of  iiis 
steward,  who  by  degrees  engaged  more 
and  more  deeply  in  mercantile  specula- 
tions; and,  to  further  them,  founded 
<r  depots  of  miacelhi- 
yoL.  VI.     "" 


neons  merchandise,  in  various  ]hu1s  of 
the  empire.  It  tvould  have  been  well 
foT  the  youth  had  his  tastes  been  more 
business-like.  Even  his  mother  remon- 
strated vainly.  The  gold  was  going  by 
degrees ;  bnt  he  knew  that  Calcar  bad 
a  "  genins  fur  grand  designs,"  as  Gunom 
expressed  it,  and  was  aivare  that  these 
huge  magazines  of  goods  could  not  be 
founded  and  maintained  without  money, 

The  wedding-day  approached.  Ga- 
nem  volunteered  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  act  as  esquire  and  general  manager — 
aa  office  that  should  include  the  pur- 
chase of  jewelry  and  works  of  art,  and 
other  suitable  gifta ;  in  short,  his  Sns 
talents  seemed  to  he  wholly  bent  towards 
the  spending  of  Ahmed's  gold. 

Just  before  the  wedding-day,  Gancm 
went  to  Almansor,  and,  iutimating  that 
lie  had  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  communicate,  was  granted  a  private 
interview.  "  Kind  wr,"  he  aaid,  with 
an  air  of  tlio  utmost  gravity  and  sor- 
row, "  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  the 
truth  is,  your  intended  son-in-law  is  a 
beggar  1 " 

"  A  beggar  I  "  exclaimed  the  nnble; 
with  the  greatest  flurprisc.  "  Why,  how 
long  is  it  since  I  myself  saw  almost  un- 
countable gold  in  his  possession  I  la  it 
possible  it  i ^  all  gone  !  " 

"  Hot  only  possible,  but  true,"  replied 
Guncm.  "  Even  if  it  were  not  alto- 
gether aquanderecl,  it  could  last  but  a 
littlii  while  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
spendthrift.  Have  you  heard  of  Ida 
business  enterpriees  1 " 

"  Not  a  word,"  was  the  reply. 

Upon  this,  Ganem  proceeded  to  make 
known  that  imprudent  investments  and 
wild  speculations  had  actually  made 
way  with  Ahmed's  property,  and  that 
oTcn  his  house  could  hardly  be  pro- 
nnunced  safe  from  his  creditors. 

This  intelligence  deeply  affected  the 
noble,  who  had  often  pictured  to  him- 
self the  felicity  of  the  happy  pair,  so 
worthy  of  each  other  and  so  fomi,  and 
could  not  without  pain  reflect  that  his 
own  estates  were  so  far  depreciated, 
through  long  neglect,  that,  nt  present, 
he  was  quite  unable  to  repair  the  disas- 
ter.   JIoreo'^w,^6ccivi.'&,ti'A.^"S«vl,ws«i»  I 
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indignation  with  Ahmed  for  bis  culpa- 
ble negligence,  wbicb  certainly  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  rain.  '*0f 
coarse,  the  wedding  can't  take  place,'' 
he  said.  ''Noarmahal  most  not  be 
giyen  to  a  beggar,  even  though  that 
beggar  were  a  prince." 

Sad  as  was  the  blow  to  Almansor,  it 
was  naturally  much  more  terrible  to  the 
young  and  innocent  lovers.  Ahmed 
was  prostrated  by  it,  and  thrown  into  a 
delirious  fever.  **  It  is  Ganem's  work  I  ^ 
said  poor  Nourmahal,  in  so  calm  a  voice 
that  all  were  deceived;  but  presently, 
with  a  faint  cry,  she  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead. 

By  the  time  that  Ahmed  watf  himself 
again,  his  mother,  who  had  meanwhile 
dismissed  the  steward,  was  ready  with 
a  statement  of  his  affairs,  quite  clear 
and  thorough,  which  she  had  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Noureddin.  It 
appeared  that  a  sale  of  his  remaining 
property  would  suffice  to  balance  all 
accounts  with  his  creditors,  leaving 
him  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  honorably  under  circum- 
stances that  strongly  tempt  a  man  to 
trickery.  He  decided  to  pay  his  debts. 
His  servants,  who  loved  him,  felt  the 
separation  keenly,  and  expressed  their 
grief  in  loud  lamentations.  Several  of 
his  creditors,  touched  by  his  courage- 
ous spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  made  up 
among  themselves  a  small  sum,  which 
they  presented  to  him,  with  such  ex- 
pressions of  regard  that  he  could  not 
persist  in  his  determination  to  refuse  it. 
With  this  money  he  was  able  to  redeem 
the  little  cottage  on  the  mountain,  and 
to  purchase  a  few  simple  articles  of  fur- 
niture, with  some  books  and  other  com- 
forts which  his  late  studies  and  habits 
had  rendered  indispensable. 

Just  before  removing,  he  sought  the 
noble,  who  kindly  consented  to  see  him. 
"My  misfortunes,"  said  Ahmed,  when 
the  first  constrained  greetings  were 
over,  "are  severe,  but  not  unmerited. 
My  wealth,  to  begin  with,  was  meanly 
acquired ;  for,  when  I  so  tamely  accept- 
ed it,  1  had  the  choice  of  earning  a  com- 
X>etence  by  steady  labor,  and  declined 
it.    I  had  just  b^un  to  love  Nourma- 


ha],  and  was  eager  to  'place7m78elf  at 
once  in  a  position  that  might  justify  ua 
application  for  her  hand.  Next,  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  become  absorbed  in 
schemes  of  exercise  and  thoughts  of 
love,  to  the  n^lect  of  my  studies  and 
my  business.  The  operations  of  my 
steward  were  so  exteaordinary,  that 
they  should  have  had  my  attention  long 
ago.  My  mother  spoke  of  it  repeated- 
ly, but  I  had  no  time  and  no  taste  Ibr 
such  things.  But  one  word  from  yon 
will  decide  whether  my  errors  are  to  be 
my  final  ruin.'' 

"Explain  yourself,  good  Ahmed,** 
said  Ahnansor,  kindly ;  for,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  affected  by  these  simple 
and  honest  words. 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  Ahmed.  "  Two 
years  ago  you  said  that  you  had  consid- 
ered me  a  suitable  husband  for  your 
daughter,  even  before  you  knew  of  my 
riches.  How  am  I  now  less  worthy! 
Now,  what  I  ask  is  this:  Give  me  a 
year  to  work  in ;  meanwhile,  let  it  be 
understood  that  Nourmahal  and  I  have 
not  resigned  each  other.  If,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  cannot  show  an  im- 
provement in  my  fortunes,  with  reason- 
able prospects,  I  shall  be  willing  to  re- 
sign my  claims;  and,  whether  willing 
or  not,  shall  justify  you  in  considering 
the  engagement  at  an  end." 

"  Why,  that  is  but  justice,  Ahmed," 
answered  the  noble.  "  It  is  true,  Ganem 
has  made  advances;  but  Nourmahal 
detests  him,  and  has  utterly  refused  to 
see  him  more.  A  good  father  is  tender 
to  his  child.  She  loves  you,  that  is  cer- 
tain.   Yes,  I  consent." 

"  Thanks,  kind  sir  1 "  exclaimed  Ah- 
med, kissing  the  extended  hand ;  "  you 
shall  see  that  your  confidence  is  well 
founded."  Taking  his  leave  respectAil- 
ly,  he  returned  home  with  a  light  heart, 
for  he  felt  that,  with  health  and  strength, 
he  could  easily  make  good  his  pledge. 

Upon  entering,  his  mother  asked  if 
he  had  brought  any  thing  to  eat,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house.  He 
felt  for  his  purse;  it  was  gone  I  "Shade 
of  my  father  t "  he  exclaimed ;  "  this  is 
misery  I — nothing  to  eat,  and  no  money 
to  buy  with ! » 
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"  What  1  have  you  lost  your  purse  ? " 
&sk(;d  the  mother,  in  tilami. 

"  I  fear  I  have,"  ho  ropiied,  trying 
rapidly  one  pocket  after  another. 

In  their  excitement  and  distress,  for 
some  days  they  had  eaten  harely  Buffi- 
cient  tn  keep  soul  nnd  body  together. 
Pride  forbade  the  disclosure  of  their 
condition  to  the  neiRbbors ;  but  food 
they  must  have.  What  was  to  he  done? 
At  length,  Q9  Ahmed  was  wnlking  to 
and  fi-o,  thinking  sadly  of  their  hard 
fate,  and  beating  his  breast  with  vio- 
lence, his  hand  happened  to  strike  the 
little  gold  bos  wliich,  in  accordance 
with  the  magician's  advice,  he  had 
always  carried  about  his  person.  With 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  he  eagerly 
drew  forth  the  tiny  treasure,  and,  hur- 
riedly ndaing  the  lid,  presented  it  to  his 
mother.  "Taste  of  that  powdcrP'-ho 
cried ;  "  it  wb9  intended  for  just  anch 
n  case  as  nurs," 

"  Ah,  dear  son,"  said  the  mother,  tak- 
ing the  bos,  "  little  did  wo  think  how 
uacful  this  powder  might  one  day  be  to 
ns.  We  thought  it  only  a  grim  joke  of 
our  friend,  the  magician." 

"  But  taste  it,  mother,"  said  Ahmed  ; 
"  and  may  its  virtues  lead  us  to  forgive 
the  joke  1 " 

They  both  now  partook  freely  of  the 
powder.  The  pangs  of  hunger  were  in- 
stantly allayed,  and  they  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  just  eaten  a  hearty  meal. 
Cloning  the  box  to  replace  it  in  his 
bosom,  Ahmed  felt  something  rattle 
within.  Opening  it  once  more,  he  found 
several  small  gold-pieces,  that  had  lain 
under  the  powder,  and  also  a  paper, 
that  contained  these  words : 

"  If  more  is  needed,  sell  the  box. 
Tlic  powder,  having  onee  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  will  presently  lose  all  its  vir- 
tue. If  still  further  relief  ia  desired, 
the  ten  empty  chests  may  also  be  sold. 
Tlicy  are  made  of  the  rarest  woods, 
skilfully  matched  and  carved,  and  will 
produce  a  handsome  sum." 

They  raised  the  chests,  and  a  careful 
inspection  fully  jnstifled  the  langniigo 
of  the  paper.  The  chests  were  indeed 
exquisite.  The  next  morning  Ahmed 
went  to  a  jeweler's  and  sold  the  little 
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gold  box,  receiving  a  liberal  sum.  With 
part  of  this  money  be  hired  several  por- 
ters to  convey  the  chests  to  the  market- 
place, where  they  soon  attracted  the  eye 
of  a  curiosity-fancier,  who  at  once 
offered  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for 
them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  lo»s  of 
this  customer  by  haggling,  Ahmed 
closed  the  bargain,  nnd  hastened  home- 
ward—happier, in  that  hour,  than  he 
bad  ever  in  his  life  been  before. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  every 
thing  he  possessed  was  ouce  more  under 
the  roof  of  the  little  mounUiin  cottage. 
At  first  it  looked  mean  enough ;  bat 
there  was  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  now  they  were  able  to  make  it 
thoroughly  comfortable.  Already,  in 
imagination,  he  saw  and  delighted  is 
the  improvements  that  were  possible. 
And  not  alone  inside;  he  would  beau- 
tify even  the  out-hooscs  and  the  gar- 

As  he  was  standing  before  tlie  door, 
turning  over  in  hia  mind  a  plan  fur  thia 
latter  reformation,  he  suddenly  descried 
the  magician  ascending  toward  him. 
The  sight  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
that  he  hastened  to  meet  the  good  man 
■who  had  tried  so  well  to  benefit  him. 
Truly,  it  was  not  the  magician's  fault 
if  things  had  turned  out  fcadly.  Did 
be  not  advise  Ahmed  to  satisfy  himself 
Fully  in  regard  to  the  steward's  honesty 
and  capacity,  before  trusting  him  1 
Had  that  caution  been  heeded,  all 
■would  now  be  well.  And  even  had  be 
been  deceived,  at  laat,  in  regard  to  the 
steward's  character,  the  advice  was  to 
risk  hot  a  fart  of  hia  capital ;  whereoB, 
Le  had  risked  the  whole. 

"  Well,  friend  Ahmed,"  said  the  ma- 
^cian,  smiling  kindly,  "and  how  do 
you  find  yourself,  after  all  your  trials  ? " 

"  Much  more  cheerful  than  you  may 
suppose,"  said  Ahmed,  pleasantly,  as  he 
pressed  the  magician's  hand.  He  then 
described  the  sale  of  the  chests  and  the 
liox,  and  what  led  to  it. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  the  magician, 
"tbo  future  ia  not  yet  provided  for. 
The  little  sum  you  now  have  is  but  a 
temporary  aid.    Now,  althoug.h.i.i\9*.Tv*. 
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of  farther  aid  Erom  the  oth- 
er wnrld^and,  irnkcil,  no  more  gifU 
can  be  yoore— still,  it  ia  in  my  power  to 
pnt  you  in  a  waj  to  tarn  a  furtunc,  in 
tho  way  tbat  would  liavc  Ih-cq  poLntetl 
out  two  years  ago,  had  you  but  decided 
for  it." 

"Ah,  if  I  had  only  been  bo  wiso  '.  " 
sighed  Ahmed.  **  fiut  I  haro  tliu  wia- 
dotu  now,  aud  the  coumge." 

"  Nothing  but  the  coaviclion  of  your 
real  wortbincsa  could  huTC  indui'cd  me 
to  como  to  you  agaiu,"  aaid  the  magi- 
cian, with  seriousuesa,  "  Now,  then,  if 
juu  are  ready,  comu  up  tiic  mouutain 
once  more,  and  we  will  take  a  new 
Btan." 

■'  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Ahmed, 

Ab  tbc;  proceeded  in  silence,  follow- 
ing the  path  which  they  bad  uuo  be- 
foru  trodden,  Ahmed  lmd-lei»ure  to  col- 
lect his  tUou^jhta,  Mure  clearly  than 
avor,  uow  that  he  was  with  the  gvAve 
»n']  soriouB  mun  who  hud  bo  nigually 
befriended  htm,  did  he  perceive  hit 
errors,  and  the  damage  to  bis  character 
that  had  resulted  Ih)Ui  the  enjoyment 
pt  wealth  too  cnsUy  gotten.  ''  The 
great  Bhigemooni  be  tbanlted,''  he  said 
to  himself,  "  I  have  one  more  opportu- 
nity of  proving  inyaelf  a  man  I " 
'  They  bad  now  reached  the  »cene  of 
the  former  enchantment.  "  We  abull 
need  a  lire  once  more,"  eaid  the  magi- 
cian. The  young  man  promptly  obeyed 
the  hint,  and  soon  had  collected  a  goud- 
aized  heap  of  small  sticks,  bushes,  with 
MTcral  bones  that  be  had  found  bleach- 
ing by  tho  wnyaide.  The  latter  mate- 
rial the  magician  at  once  rejected,  say- 
iug  (hat,  iu  summoning  tho  powers 
whom  bu  intended  to  invoke,  no  matter 
that  had  ever  bad  aeutient  life  must  be 
employed.  Not  to  mention  other  and 
abstni»c  reasons,  the  odor  from 
such  material  when  burning  did  not 
harmoniEe  with  tbat  of  the  incense  to 
id,  and  genii  of  all  closaea  were 
particular  on  this  point. 

The  stones  were  then  placed  as  be- 
fore, and  the  fire  kindlud  in  tho  same 
mysterious  manner.  Tho  magician, 
.panaing  till  tho  smoke  of  tho  firo  had 
,^iM  ceased  to  rise,  sprinkled  a  wbit« 


powder  over  Ibe  conis,  and  once 
waited  calmly  while  tho  incenne  wu 
diffusing  itself.  So  subtile  was  it,  that 
it  was  quite  iuviuble;  yet  Aluneil  waa 
soon  aware  of  a  delicate,  delicious  odor, 
finer  than  flowers  can  yield— something 
every  wsy  exquisite,  pogsessing  moral 
qualities,  one  might  almost  say.  tjnch 
was  the  eOVct  it  produced  in  him,  tbat 
he  felt  certain  something  unuaool  was 
about  to  happen.  Dnder  its  inflnenco 
every  object  he  beheld  seemed  transfig- 
ured ;  and  the  sense  of  expectation  oaii 
of  wuting  was  strongly  excited.  The 
magician  now  produced  a  white  wand, 
and  waved  it,  at  first  slowly,  afterward 
more  rapidly,  over  the  fire,  at  tbc  same 
time  uttering  strange  words,  in  a  tone 
which  grew  louder  by  degrcca,  and  be- 
came imperative.  Ou  a  suddm  lie 
slO()ped,  turned  to  the  East,  and  looked 
upward,  as  though  expecting  something 
from  the  air.  Immediately,  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  a  bright  fotm 
stood  before  them,  as  though  juet  alight- 
ing from  some  kind  of  aerial  car.  Hv 
eyes  beaiuod  graciously,  and  a 
chanting  smile  parted  her  lovely 
In  her  right  hand  waa  a  branch  u[ 
tie. 

Never  hnd  Ahmed  dreamed 
marrelloua  a  sight.  Knowing  t1 
much  beauty  and  beneficence,  and 
such  an  air  of  majesty,  could 
long  to  a  mere  mortal,  be  knelt  ta 
that  he  might  pay  the  homage  du* 
superior  being.  At  this  ))he  froi 
and,  all  the  while  looking  at  the  VHe 
gician  alone,  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience  with  her  myrtle  wand 
toward  the  kneeling  figure.  "  Wontliip 
God  alone  I "  said  the  magician  to  Ah- 
med, in  an  offended  tone.  Much  abashed, 
the  youth  arose  from  his  knees,  and 
awkwardly  awaited  the  pleasure  of  his 

"  What  is  thy  pleasure,  good  mor- 
tal ?  "  asked  the  fairy  of  tho  magician, 
in  a  voice  of  wondrous  sweetness. 

"  Fair  lady,  pardon  my  boldness  in 
summoning  thee,"  said  tho  magiman. 
"  Thou  knowest  I  have  not  abused  tnj 
gift.  I  greatly  desire  to  Borve  Uiia 
youth,  who  of  late  hot  given  many 
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proofs  of  merit.  And  not  tlie  leaat  of 
biB  good  qualities  is  a  strong  relisli  of 
independence.  All  he  will  accept  from 
the  kinrlesl  of  Ijcoefuctors  is  merely  an 
intimation  of  tlie  best  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  earn  a  competence  by  his 
own  exertions.  This  knowkd^e  I  there- 
fore nsk  of  you,  in  bis  behalf." 

"  Bo  mndeat  a  request  I  will  surely 
grant,"  said  the  fairy.  "  To  the  east- 
ward, a  hundred  paces  hence,  ho  will 
find  the  dry  bed  of  o  brook.  Let  him 
bring  to  you  a  handful  of  curth  from 
the  bod  of  that  brook." 

The  magician  repeated  the  order,  and 
Ahmed  liastened  away.  In  a  few  min- 
Qtea  he  returned  to  his  friend  with  the 
handful  of  earth. 

"  Place  it  on  this  leaf,"  said  the  fury. 
The  magician  obeyed.  The  fairy  then 
stirred  the  earth  gently  with  her  myrtle 
branch,  and  then  directed  the  magician 
to  take  np  the  leaf  and  examine  its 
contents  carcfally.  He  did  eo,  and 
fouud  in  it  several  shining  particles. 

"  Let  the  youth  also  look,"  the  fuiry 
next  commiinded.  The  magician  called 
Ahmed,  »nd  they  both  saw  the  particles 
distinctly.  Upon  looking  up,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  faiiy  tras  gone. 

*'  She  laughs  at  me,"  said  Ahmed. 
•■  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  handful  of 
earth  1 " 

"Do  you  see  those  shining  bits?" 
asked  the  magician. 

"Tes;  tlii'y  are  plain  enough,"  an- 
swered Ahmed. 

"  Well,  that  is  gold,"  said  the  magi- 
cian. "  Every  handful  of  earth  in  that 
ravine  contains  more  or  less  gold.  Here 
•nil  there  are  quite  large  pieces.  One 
year  of  steady  labor,  separating  the 
pold  from  the  earth,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  make  you  rich.  Your  inge- 
nuity will  quickly  find  out  a  way  to  ac- 
complish it.     Does  this  satisfy  you  1 " 

"  Tes,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  not,  I 
admit,  what  I  would  myself  have  cho- 
aen ;  but  why  should  I  be  thus  particu- 
lar t  The  fortune  will  be  eam^  all  the 
more  surely,  if  the  process  prove  dis- 
Agree^able ;   and  the  harder  the  work, 

■e  certain  the  Buceess." 
■  The  next  morniog  Ahmed  hastened 
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to  the  brook  and  began  hia  labora. 
After  various  experiments,  he  found  the 
most  ready  means  of  separating  the 
ffold  from  the  dirt  was  to  dissolve  the 
laltcT  in  water  and  allow  it  to  flow 
fiway.  But  the  nearest  stream  was  at  a 
considerable  distance.  On  refli'ction, 
lie  concluded  to  hire  a  servant,  whose 
business  should  be  to  bring  the  water 
needed  in  his  work.  Going  to  Lassa 
en  this  errand,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  one  of  his  late  scrruuts, 
who  gladly  accepted  employment. 

Every  day's  labor  was  munificently 
rewarded.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
months  Ahmed  visited  Almansor.  Mak* 
ing  his  toil-worn  hands  as  smooth  as 
possible,  he  went  to  the  city  for  a  wag- 
oner, who  quickly  conveyed  his  cask  of 
gold  to  the  palace-gate.  Almausor 
i;reetcd  him  cordially,  and  invited  him 

/'Let  me  first  discliarge  the  wagon- 
er," said  Ahmed ;  "  he  has  brought 
BO  me  thing  that  may  please  you." 

The  cask  was  so  heavy  that  Ahmed 
vcas  obliged  to  assist  the  man  in  uur 
loading  it 

When  the  wagoner  was  discharged, 
Ahmed  proceeded  gravely  to  open  the 
cask  with  a  hammer.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  the  noble  observed  that  hia 
bands  were  not  so  fur  as  they  had  for- 
merly been.  "Why,  Ahmed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  what  have  jou  been  doing 
lately  t  Your  haude  look  like  those  of 
«  blacksmith." 

''  Look  here,  and  see,"  said  Ahmed, 
quietly,  thrusting  his  hand  down  into 
the  masf  and  letting  a  glittering  hand- 
fUl  fall  slowly  back. 

"What  is  it,  Ahmed r*  asked  the 
nstonished  noble. 

"  Gold — all  the  way  down ! "  was  the 
answer.  "  And  those  hands  Iiavo  pro- 
duced it.  I  am  at  present  a  gold-dig- 
ger, and  doing  well,  as  jou  perceive."' 

Almansor  was  decidedly  astoniahcd. 
"  Nourmaha!  1 "  he  ahooted,  "  here  is  a 
base  mcchnnic  who  has  somtthiug  to 

With  11  little  cry  of  delight  the  fair 
creature  bounded  into  the  arms  of  het 
Vo\«,  Mi4  Soi  »■  -w^iXii  ~«aa  NiNisA.  "ift' 
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every  thing  but  his  presence,  and  the 
bliss  of  being  actually  in  his  arms. 

"  Come,  coaie — before  this  gold  van- 
ishes in  a  vapor,  as  I  fairly  expect  it 
will  before  you  look  at  it !  " 

"Never  fear  for  that  gold!"  said 
Ahmed ;  "  it  is  real  1 " 

Nourmahal  glanced  at  the  treasure, 
and  returned  to  Ahmed.  "  This  is  my 
treasure  I  ^'  she  said,  softly,  laying  her 
head  on  his  bosom.  But  she  was  much 
affected  when  she  learned  how  long  and 
faithfully  ho  had  labored  for  her  sake. 
She  had  suffered  much  in  secret,  though 
her  father  had  kindly  assured  her  he 
had  every  confidence  in  Ahmed. 

Tlie  noblo  now  declared  that  the  wed- 
ding should  take  place  forthwith ;  the 
rest  of  Ahmod^s  fortune  could  be  earned 
by  deputy.  He  would  himself  purchase 
the  whole  mountain,  and,  with  Ahmed, 
would  have  the  torrent-bcda  thoroughly 
searched  for  their  treasures.  As  Ahmed 
felt  that  ho  had  fairly  earned  a  little 
happiness,  after  so  many  cruel  pains 
and  privations,  lie  was  careful  to  in- 
terp«.>so  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment. So  that,  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
every  preparation  having  been  made, 
the  wedding  took  place,  amid  great  re- 
joicings. 

Culcar,  the  late  steward,  having  met 
with  a  serious  accident,  fdt  so  appre- 


hensive of  his  life,  that  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  misdeeds,  implicating 
Ganem  so  gravely  that  he  fled  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  gold  so  freely  en- 
trusted to  the  steward's  care  proved  to 
be  still  in  his  possession.  This  he  now 
yielded  up,  and  with  it  Ahmed  found- 
ed a  professorship  of  gymnastics  in  the 
college. 

His  fHends  Nonreddin  and  the  ma- 
gician were  at  the  wedding,  and  made 
the  bride  very  handsome  presents. 
From  the  attentions  which  Noureddia 
paid  to  Ahmed's  mother — who  was  still 
handsome  and  young-looking — ^it  was 
predicted  on  all  sides  that,  before  long, 
another  wedding  would  demand  their 
assistance.  This  augury  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Almansor  invited  the  happy  pair  to 
reside  in  the  palace  till  fortune  should 
enable  them  to  build  for  themselves. 
Ahmed  made  much  of  his  late  water- 
bearer,  and  a  good  number  of  his  for- 
mer servants  found  employment  in  tke 
palace  or  on  the  estates.  For  many 
years  thereafter  lus  peace  was  never 
once  disturbed  by  serious  misfortune. 

The  purchase  of  the  mountain  proved 
to  be  a  lucky  investment.  It  was  nol 
long  afterward  repurchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  five  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold. 


['^  You  will  exei»e  my  rudeness,"*  drylj  obscrvcMl  the  Sultan,  when  Seheheruade  had 
ceased,  ^^  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  rather  a  tough  story.** 

*'  I  hare  told  you  much  more  wooderful  things,**  the  Sultana  mUdlj  replied,  *'  whidi 
hare  apparently  l>eUered  without  hesitaiion.** 

***Mo^i^  wonderfbl,*  certainly,  in  some  points,"  rejoined  the  Sultan;    **biit  in 
i^espt'ct  your  story  is  includible.     Vou  actually  set  a  young  man  at  earning  his  own  lirii^ 
I  CJiU  this  circumstance  monstrous.    It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  age.** 

**  That  mar  tK^  ihe  very  reason  why  its  author  wrote  it,**  said  Schehcnaade.  *'  He  wodd 
like  the  age  to  reform  ilselC** 

^  Why  didnH  your  uncle  Schirsad  try  the  same  thing  ?  **  asked  Schahrier. 

*^  ills  reforms,  which  are  many  and  vmrioas,  are  anecpted  more  qoietly,**  replied  the 
Sultana.  *^  He  judged  it  best  not  to  obtnide  the  moral  of  his  stories ;  and  yet,  each  of 
them  i«  a  mmnd  tale.** 

*'  Itidced  !  **  ejicUimed  the  Suhan,  becooing  ui^pres^ed ;  "■  p!eft«e  expSain." 

'*  3iaei4  wiilinglT/*  responded  the  amiable  Schebenucade.  '^  His  £rst  aim  is.  to  fix  tibe 
attentioa«  ^r«  tailing  in  that  point,  he  wwdd  fidl  in  all ;  his  secocd,  to  teath  monb  acd 
manner*  jyan^wdly  by  example,  :KMDaetimes  by  diiecc  preeepc  His  best  characters  are  h^lb- 
miad<\l,  ir^tMuL  honorable,  and  jttsc  IW  mca  are  tvave  and  gtaetom^  the  woiea  K^d- 
est.  a»d  both  are  gentle.  RcpettCa&ee  follows  tnBSfresSHMi ;  vice  and  Tirt«e  are  Mvvr  c«». 
famJgd.  If  the  puntshmcftt  of  H.-e  or  foUy  is  Mcae<ieaM!$  se'v^eie.  w«  feri  that  sadk  mticbi^ 
n  «fvii%  catirW T  to  lua  dc^MttUoa  of  the  fiinks  he  pi»ir»ifiT  «o  si^gBaCy^ 


I  have  fr«iuontlj  obscrruii  tliLi,"  uiiJ  Ilia  Sultan,  quietly ;  "  and  I  mu.sl  ilfclurc  I 
meant  tiut  lo  he  oTcr-criUcol ;  for,  truly,  tbu  charm  of  your  Blories  ia  doc  ea  muuli  ia  the 
matter  u  in  four  manner  of  tailiag  tlium.    And  tliat  cunvmues  mo  you  could  youru-ir  Bril« 

Fl^ittcred  by  this  cninpllmcnt,  Schehcrautlc  wm  for  n  momeot  at  n  I053  for  0  Ruitable 
reply.  Just  lU  slio  was  almut  Ut  express  licr  tbantF,  ilie  Lour  for  jinijcra  sounded  lojillj, 
jud  tllP  SalUu  hastily  oroae.] 


THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 


"  Am  Amerioau,"  sajs  Colcriilge  (in 
his  "Recollections and  Conversations"), 
''b;  his  bouting  of  the  Bupcriority  of 
tbo  AmcTicatis  geaerall;,  but  cajicci&il; 
in  their  l&nguage,  proYukod  me  to  tell 
him  that,  on  that  head,  the  lci»t  said 
the  better,  as  the  Americans  presented 
the  oxtraordinarj  anoranl;  of  a  people 
witliout  a  language ;  that  the;  had  mis- 
taken the  English  laiigoage  for  bagj!age 
(which  is  called  'plunder'  in  America), 
and  ha'l  stolen  it." 

What  a  fearful  course  of  boredom 
"  an  American "  must  have  inflicted 
upon  gooil  Mr.  Coleridge  to  wring  from 
that  mil']  and  aensiblc  gentleman,  even 
senii-seriouslj,  such  au  absurd  remark 
ai  this  !  A  slight  examination  of  the 
subject  could  not  hove  foiled  to  con- 
Tincci  him  that  the  Americaoi  obtained 
their  language  b;  a  process  exact);  tuuv 
ilar  to  that  which  gave  the  English 
theira ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  di»- 
honcstir  in  the  Iransaetion,  wc  had  the 
example  of  his  own  nation  bcfure  us  at 
the  time. 

Indeed,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  language  proper  could  liartl- 
ly  correspond  more  c»nctly  than  tboj 
do  witJi  thosu  of  the  one  (>pok«n  in  the 
United  States.  The  groundwork,  so  to 
VpMk,  of  the  flrst-DDmed  tiingue,  was 
brought  lo  England  l>j  certain  enter- 
prising fillibust«rs ;  and  the  Manto  de- 
ment in  our  language  was  introduced 
hero  b;  a  similar  set  of  gentleiu(«n,  who, 
in  thnr  dsalings  with  the  natives,  di»- 
playod  thii  samu  talent  for  the  acquisi- 
tion at'  real  estate  that  so  slrikiogl;  dis- 
tinguished tlie  Augli  of  old,  In  Eng- 
land a  nnmiwr  of  indigi^nous  Celtic 
wortls  Wfre  engrafted  upon  tlw  Teuton- 
ic lingual  slock ;  and  in  tho  CoJted 


States  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  addi- 
tion to  the  colloquial  sjetcin  has  been 
drawn  fruro  the  Indian  dialects.  A 
great  influ*  of  foreigners,  natives  of  tiie 
Coutinent  of  Europe,  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  added 
many  nvw  terms  to  the  existing  Tcruao 
tilar ;  and  our  country  has  long  been 
the  receptacle  for  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  the  sanio  Continent,  who  come 
aa  colonists  in  former  days,  who  come 
03  emigrants  now,  and  whose  influence 
on  the  language  u  already  perceptible. 

So  it  seems  that  the  language  uied  is 
the  United  States  exhibits,  with  regard 
to  its  birth  abd  growth,  a  perfect  repe- 
tition of  the  one  Mr.  Coleridge  accuses 
us  of  hating  stolcn- 

It  is  true,  our  language  closely  rcacm- 
blts  that  of  England ;  snd  ihe  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilisation  in  both 
countries,  the  constant  and  general  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  literature,  must  long 
operate  to  prevent  them  from  becoroing 
radically,  or  even  eu baton ti ally,  differ- 
ent. But  admitting  all  this,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans should  not  call  the  language  tboy 
speak  ''  the  American  language,"  even 
if  there  were  no  words  in  it  that  are 
not  generally  used  in  England  also, 

Thk,  however,  is  far  from  being  lh» 
cose.  There  are  many  wurils  used 
evoty  day  in  Uio  United  SIniM  which 
would  be  pi'rfectly  unintelligible  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  English 
people.  Many  of  these  words  arc  de- 
rived from  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French, 
snd  Oennon  Unguagca,  while  a  Inrgs 
nambcr  also  UaV4  l>con  obtained  from 
U)e  Indians.  These  last  enter  much 
more  extensively  into  the  composition 
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of  our  laDguage  than  is  generally  real- 
ized, and  many  of  them  are  among  the 
most  commonly-used  words  in  it. 

It  is  these  classes  of  words  that  form 
the  really  distinctive  features  of  what 
may  bo  called  the  American  language. 

Of  course,  the  national  origin,  and 
eyen  the  primary  meaning,  of  many  of 
these  American  words,  are  familiar  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people ;  but 
there  arc  some  belonging  to  each  class 
about  which  almost  all  reliable  infor- 
mation seems  confined  to  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  study.  Per- 
haps the  words  of  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  extraction  are  the  most  gen- 
erally known ;  while  those  taken  from 
Dutch  and  Indian  sources  are  the  least 

80. 

Among  the  words  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  is  satanuah  ;  which,  transmog- 
rified into  "  Salwanners,'*  was  believed 
by  the  old  English  inn-keeper  in  ^  Bar- 
naby  Rudge  *'  to  be  the  name  of  a  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Indiana,  whose  sole  occu- 
pations were  digging  up  tomahawks 
and  emitting  unearthly  war-whoops. 
(This  gentleman  was  certainly  not  very 
conversant  with  '*  the  English  language 
as  spoken  in  America.-')  Sarana^  or 
ikT^i;i<7^  meaning,  in  Spanish,  a  bed- 
sheet,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Span- 
iards to  the  southern  representatives  of 
the  grafsjsy  plains  called  by  the  French 
pniinat.  The  name  was  used  in  Flori- 
da^ and,  when  that  territory  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated 
into  the  language  of  the  new  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  title  used  everywhere  in  the  Uni- 
tixl  States  for  the  cayman,  or  American 
criHHMUlo,  vix.,  *•  alligator,**  is  another 
S(vini;^h-American  woixi.  It  is  a  cor- 
niption  of  the  name  given  to  the  crea- 
ture by  the  S|>ani$h  settlers,  which  was 
W  /«9s>»r^v  the  titard.  The  woid  **  key," 
appU<Kl  to  th«  small  islaiids  of  iht 
Fl^^rKlA  ctMMt^  k  th»  prtatmt  foim  of  the 
ttrinteal  QpMiiA  MM.  «»•/  «id  Key 

of 


child,  suppose  it  to  be  an  original  Afri- 
can substantive;    but,  as  is  stated  in 
Mr.  Bartletf  s  valuable  *^  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,"  it  is  derived  fit>m  the 
Spanish  phrase  pequeflo  ninoy  little  child. 
The  common  title  of  the  weU-known 
sand-flea,  t. «.,  "jigger,"  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  source,  being  derived  from 
the  Spanish  chigoe,     *'  Jerked  "  beef  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  charquiy  the  name 
of  the  same  article  in  all  Spanish- Amer- 
ican countries  except  Mexico,  where  it 
is  called  tamjo.     ^^ Creole"   aLfToida  a 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  whidi 
American  words  ere  misunderstood  in 
England.     A  very  g^enend  impresBioa 
prevails  in  that  country  thmt  it  meant  a 
person  of  mixed  race.     The  true  agai- 
fication  is  very  different.     It  is  a  comp- 
tion  of  crioUoy  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  former  American 
colonies  to  the  natite  vhite  inhabitants, 
and  used  in  contradistinction  to  gadm- 
pino  (from  an  Aztec  word  meaning  **  a 
horseman"),  which    was    confined   to 
Spanish  residents.     The   mixed  raooi 
have  always  had  their  own  distinctivt 
names,  as  mntUoy  mulatto^  zamho,  &c. 
The  word  '*  Creole,-'  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States,  has  preserved  its  ori^ 
nal  Spanish  meaning,  and  also  indn^ 
Louisianians  of  French  descent.     **  Cal- 
aboose "  comes  from  the  Spanish  <»Z«- 
ftaw.  a  dungeon.     '*  Picaynne,*'  Spacisk 
picayttna,  is  said  to  have  been  original- 
ly derived   from  the   lans^ia^  of  the 
Caribbe  islanders.     ^Mnsketo'^  is  the 
Spanish     mo$jwita^     adopted     without 
change  of  soimd.    *'  La^oon.^  from  2f- 
^iciMi,  a  lake,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Louisiana.     ^^  Siesta  "  ii 
the  ^>an]sh  name  for  the  HstM   hovr 
after  sunrise,  when  every  body  in  the 
tropics  indulges  in  a  nap^     **  Gairx^e" 
comes  fit>m  ^uiTwfci.  the  Spanish  mcde 
of  punishment  by  strangnlatios.     '^Mu- 
latto*' difim  very  slightly    frr»m   the 
Spaaidi  mmlat<K  mixed  bree^i,  fT\>m  siv- 
Ik,   a    mole.     -Zambo**    (popnlariised 
'"Saabo")  tsthetme  %ttnish  term  lor 
a  pcnon  <»f  negro  and  Indian  llood. 
^^Bif  (as  used  in  the  once  common  ex- 
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cotnos  from  eatumpado,  &  atnmpiog  of 
feet,  anil  was  firet  used  in  speaking  of 
the  licrds  of  cattle  nnd  troops  of  mns- 
tanga  that  were  onco  bo  numeroae 
in  northern  Mesico,  ''Placer"  (pro- 
nounced in  California  plah-mir')  was 
borrowed  from  the  llexican  population, 
and  hna  given  namo  to  the  American 
city  of  Placerville, 

Other  very  common  instances  are 
"  mustang,"  from  matURo ;  "  lasso," 
from  laeo;  "sierra,"  meaning  literally 
a  saw,  and  used  very  appropriately  to 
describe  the  serrated  mountain-chains 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  "  peon,"  primarily 
a  foot-Boldier,  and  hy  application  a  serf 
or  bond-Berrant ;  "  coyote,"  a  Spanish 
corrnption  of  eoyoll,  the  Aztec  name  for 
the  pmirie-wolf;  "fandango,"  a  name 
said  to  have  been  brought,  with  the 
dance  itself,  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
by  negroes  from  Guinea;  "sombrero," 
a  lil«ral  appropriation  of  the  Spanish 
naniL',  which  is  derived  from  tomhra, 
shade ;  "  eaBon,"  pronounced  ea-nyon'; 
"  ranch,"  Spanish  rnntho,  a  cattle-farm; 
and  "  maskcot,"  &om  the  Spanish  fn«c- 
quite,  the  species  of 
on  the  Plaiug. 

The  Frcnch-An 
numerous,  and  may  be  ascribed 
InQiience  of  the  French  settlers  in  that 
Tsst  region  originally  cnlle<l  New 
Prance. 

Two  of  the  most  common  animals  in- 
digenous to  the  prairie -conutry  still  re- 
tain their  French  names ;  one  of  these 
is  the  bison,  and  the  other  Ibe  little 
marmot  {Oynamu»  ludotieianiu),  some- 
times called  "  prairie-dog,"  but  in  tiio 
"West  generally  designated  "  gopher." 
Tlio  latter  term  retains  the  sound  of  the 
French  name,  gaiifre,  a  honeycomb, 
given  on  account  of  its  custom  of 
'■  hanojcorabing"  tlie  ground  with  its 
little  subterranean  dwellings.  The 
■Western  colloquial  expression,  "to 
gopher,"  meaning  to  dig  or  burrow,  is 
taken  from  the  same  source.  In  anoth- 
er Western  conversational  phrase,  "  to 
be  in  caheot"  (that  is,  in  partnenhip] 
with  another,  the  last  word  is  a  varia- 
tion  upon  the  French  tohorte,  company. 

"  Calumet,"  the  universal  name  for 


the  Indian  peace-pipe,  has  been  called 
an  Indian  word,  but  it  is  really  the  title 
applied  to  it  by  the  colonists  of  New 
France.  Its  analogy  to  the  Latin  cala- 
mui,  a  reed,  is  evident;  and  sa  all  In- 
dian pipes  had  stems  of  reed,  it  is  quite 
an  appropriate  term.  "Portage"  is  the 
nume  given  by  the  French  toyageari  U 
the  space  between  two  rivers  or  their  \ 
tead-wntera,  orer  which  the  bark  canoea  ' 
were  carried  in  the. days  of  canoe-travel. 
The  ordinary  name,  at  present,  for  the 
ydu  fincolor  (often  called  "panther," 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  real  panther 
o  f  Africa),  is  "  cougar."  This  ia  a  slight 
alteration  of  eouijuaT,  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  the  French,  and  taken  by  them 
fbom  euguaraen,  its  name  among  the  I 
Guuranies  of  South  America.  The  Al-  ] 
gouquin  Indians  called  it  luMe-paiea 
big  wild-cat ;  while  its  appellation  out*  1 
side  of  France  and  the  United  States  is  I 
puma,  which  is  its  same  among  the  ^ 
Quichoana  of  Peru.  '■  Caribou,"  the 
distinctive  designation  of  the  American  \ 
reindeer,  was  originally  taken  from  the 
French  pntait  of  the  Northwest.  "  Vo- 
yageur  "  is  still  used  in  the  United  States  ' 
tn  describe  that  peculiar  class  of  trav- 
elling fur-traders  once  bo  numoroits  on 
the  Upper  Missifsippi.  "  Bayou  "  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  French  word  hoyau, 
a  leathern  pipe,  a  long  and  narrow 
place,  or  a  branch  of  a  trench.  "  Lerfic," 
atiotlier  Creole  word,  preserves  the  or- 
thography of  the  French  name  for  a 
mised  bank  of  earth.  "  Barbecue " 
may  be  traced  to  the  French  ]»hrase  d» 
barbt  d  qxiew,  from  snout  to  tail,  and  a 
about  equivalent  to  "  the  whole  hog." 
"  Calash  "  is  a  modification  of  ealiehe,  a 
kind  of  gig,  which  this  bonnet  ("  in 
England,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  very  ap- 
propriately called  an  ugly  ")  was  thought 
to  resemble.  "  Cache,"  or,  as  somclimea 
written,  "  cash,"  long  nsed  on  the  fron- 
tier as  a  name  for  the  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  it  was  the  practice  to 
hide  provisions  or  goods,  comes  from 
tlie  French  verb  eacher,  to  conceal. 

Among    the    most    common  of  the 
French-American  words    used    to   i" 
scribe  the  different  clns.ws  of  i 
races  iQhB.tiil\ngfti\»  wiMt*^,^^^'*'' 
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tif,"  French  rrUtify  or  metisy  a  half-breed 
Indian;  "octaroon,"  French  oetavon^ 
one  who  has  one  eighth  African  blood ; 
and  "  quadroon,"  French  quarteron^  one 
who  is  one  fourth  negro. 

The  Dutch  element  in  our  language 
was  generated  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  as  the  great  metropolis 
exerts  such  a  vast  influence  on  the 
whole  nation,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  terms,  once  only  Gk>thamite  by- 
words, now  occupy  prominent  places  in 
the  colloquial  system  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Such  has  been  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  words  of  this  class, 
and  many  others,  now  comparatiyely 
unknown  outside  of  New  York,  will,  in 
all  probability,  soon  be  disseminated  as 
thoroughly  as  those  just  mentioned. 

In  comparing  these  American  off- 
shoots with  their  Dutch  parent-stock, 
the  resemblance  is  particularly  striking 
when  we  remember  that,  in  Dutch,  aa 
is  pronounced  very  much  like  au  in 
English;  oo  like  the  {^  in  hone;  oe  like 
00  in  food ;  j  like  y ;  y  like  the  y  in 
cry  ;  and  ick  like  %k. 

Conspicuous  among  these  relics  of 
Nieuio  Ned^rlandts  is  **  boss,"  the  popu- 
lar name  for  an  overseer,  master-work- 
man, or  superior  of  any  kind.  Taking 
its  origin  from  the  Dutch  baas,  it  has 
become  a  favorite  word  among  a  large 
class  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
verb  "  to  boss "  is  equally  common. 
"  Stoup,"  so  much  used  in  the  Middle 
States  in  referring  to  the  step  or  steps 
in  front  of  a  house,  is  taken  from  the 
old  Dutch  word  8toep,  which  had  the 
same  meaning.  The  expression  **to 
muss,"  used  in  relation  to  clothes,  &c., 
comes  from  the  Dutch  morsen,  to  soil  or 
disorder.  "  Overslaugh,"  which  is  be- 
coming a  popular  phrase,  particularly 
among  politicians,  is  derived  from  oter- 
slaariy  to  skip  over  or  omit.  The  geo- 
graphical term  *'*'  kill "  is  the  original 
Dutch  name  for  a  small  stream  or  creek, 
as  in  Schuylkill^  hidden  creek ;  ViscJikiU 
(modernized  FtuhhiU),  fish-creek;  and 
"  hook,"  as  used  in  Sandy  Hook,  &c., 
that  veracious  historian  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker says,  "  should  be  properly 
spelled  hoek^  {i,  «.,  a  point  of  laud)." 


*'  Santa  Claus  "  Is  a  Dutchman  of  unim- 
peachable nationality,  and  his  name 
"should  be  properly  spelled"  Santa 
KlaaSy  the  Dutch  abbreviation  of  Saint 
Nicholas. 

One  of  the  most  commonly-used 
words  in  America  is  "  hunkey,"  and  it 
also  can  claim  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
Batavi.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  Dutch 
word  honky  meaning  place,  post,  or 
home.  The  incipient  manhood  of  New 
Amsterdam  used  this  word  in  its  plays, 
saying  of  one  who  had  reached  ^*  base," 
that  he  was  honk.  Their  American  suc- 
cessors adopted  it,  as  they  did  a  num- 
ber of  other  words  of  similar  charac- 
ter. But  the  particular  puerism  now 
under  consideration  was  destined  to 
rise  higher  in  the  world  of  words.  It 
found  its  way  into  the  slang  dialect, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
papers  was  widely  disseminated.  \Yith 
the  anomalous  afiix  dory  (probably 
coined  by  some  euphoniously-inspired 
member  of  the  genus  "  Mose  "),  it  now 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  public 
favor ;  so  much  so,  that  the  unfortunate 
little  "Jap,"  whose  acrobatic  martyr- 
doms were  lately  inflicted  upon  us,  se- 
lected it  (if  he  himself  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter)  in  conjunction 
with  the  lucid  expression  "  olrite,"  to 
display  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
American  language.  From  the  same 
Dutch  root  comes  the  word  "  hunker," 
meaning,  in  political  parlance,  one  who 
clings  to  the  homestend,  or  to  old  prin- 
ciples. This  word  first  came  into  gen« 
eral  use  by  being  applied  to  those  iden- 
tified with  the  more  conservative  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Young  Democracy,"  or 
"Barnburners."  It  is  now  applied  to 
those  members  of  any  political  organi- 
zation who  are  opposed  to  innovation 
upon  the  established  principles  of  the 
party. 

Many  names  of  favorite  articles  of 
food  in  the  United  States  have  a  Dutch 
origin.  Among  these  are  "cole-slaw," 
from  the  Dutch  koolslaay  a  contraction 
of  kool-talade,  cabbage-salad ;  "  smear- 
case,"  from  wnetr-kaaa,  literally,  "  smear- 
cheese,"  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
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spreading  out  the  cnrd  of  which  it  is 
made  oa  a  flit  surface ;  ''  cookey," 
Dutcli  iorJge,  a  little  cake ;  and  "  crul- 
ler," Dutch  liTuUeT,  a  curler ;  it  being 
tbc  New  Amsterdam  fashion,  in  making 
them,  to  curl  or  twist  lliem  up  at  the 

The  Ocrmsu  words  that  liave  como 
into  UflB  in  this  country  are  already  very 
Dumcraus,  and,  from  the  iufluence  of 
the  Germans  now  resident  here,  and  the 
stream  of  emigration  constantly  going 
on,  will  certainly  become  moch  more 
so.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  sueh 
a  vast  and  wide-upread  foreign  element, 
mingling  continually  with  the  roat  of 
the  population,  did  nut  leave  plain 
traces  on  the  language. 

The  ori^nal  nationality  of  moat  of 
these  naturiillied  words  (sueb,  for  in- 
stance, as  lager)  is  nnivcrBally  known. 
There  are  some,  however,  with  wlioae  ex- 
traction we  ani  Dot»o  familiar.  Among 
these  is  "  Eriss-Eingle,"  among  chil- 
dren only  subordinate  to  Santa  Claus 
as  a  designation  for  that  obese  old  per- 
sonage who,  in  their  philosophy,  stands 
far  beyond  king  or  kaiser.  This  term 
is  derived  ftoui  C/iriii-kindlein  (con- 
tracted, Chritl-kindel)  the  chUd-Chriat, 
upon  whom  the  German  children  firmly 
rely  to  adorn  their  Christmas-trees. 
The  very  expressire  and  extremely  pop- 
ular epithet  "loafer"  is  derived  from 
tiu/ijr,  meaning  literally  '■  a  runner," 
and  appUed  by  the  steady  aud  phleg- 
matic Germans  to  people  who  are  irreg- 
nlar  and  unsettled  in  their  mode  of  life. 
"  Niiodle,"  OS  a  name  for  the  dumplings 
added  to  soup  in  districts  where  Ger- 
man cuiibcry  is  popular,  comes  from  the 
German  name  nudel,  properly  "  vermi- 
celli." "  Bock-beer,"  now  a  sneceasful 
rival  of  the  traditional  lager,  takes  its 
name  from  the  German  hock-bier;  hoek 
being  German  for  "  goat,"  the  identical 
rampant  animal  whose  effigy  we  see  in 
becr-sntooQ  windows.  "  Bhenk-beer" 
(German  Khenh-birr,  from  tchenhen^  to 
pour  out)  was  so  called  because  this 
mild  beverage  is  put  on  draught  soon 
after  it  is  made.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  plunder "  iu  the  sense  of  baggage, 
though  by  no  mcuns  bo  general  among 


ua  as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  seem  to  have 
imagined,  is  very  estensive  in  the  West, 
aud  not  uncommon  in  the  South.  Lex- 
icographers have  attributed  this  Ameri- 
cnnisni  also  to  the  Teutonic  portion  of 
the  population,  deriving  it  from  pliin- 
dern,  to  carry  off.  The  expresaions 
"  right "  and  "  left  bower,"  borrowed 
from  the  game  of  euchre,  and  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  senses,  retain  the  sound 
of  the  German  iauer,  or  hauerman,  a 
peasant;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  mod- 
cru  Germany,  that,  in  this  game  of  to- 
dav,  thcj  have  given  the  peasant  a  place 
higher  than  that  of  the  king.  The 
word  "  bummer,"  now  applied  to  one 
who  may  be  described  as  "  a  loafer  on 
the  make,"  haa  long  been  very  popular 
in  the  largo  cities  \  and  if  any  thing 
was  neccBsarj  to  familinrizo  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  its  use,  the  notoriety 
it  acquired  during  Sherman's  campaign 
in  Georgia  would  have  been  sntlicient 
to  do  BO.  It  was  originally  restricted 
in  meaning  to  the  description  of  per- 
sona who  go  about  without  any  partic- 
ular aim,  and  make  a  practice  of 
"  blowing,"  the  ae^umtive  sense  having 
been  obtained  gradually.  This  prima- 
ry signification  is  synonymous  with  that 
of  the  common  German  term  bummler, 
which  only  differs  from  lavfer  by  being 
generally  bestowed  in  a  more  good- 
natured  and  less  contemptuous  way; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  bum- 
mer "  is  the  American  form  of  this  Teu- 

About  the  words  of  Indian  origin 
less  is  generally  known  than  of  any  iu 
tho  language,  almost  all  the  real  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject-being  confined  to  n 
comparatively  few.  So  much  is  this  the 
caae,  that  dictionaries  and  encyclopse- 
dias  of  good  standing,  in  referring  to 
words  of  evident  Indian  extraction, 
either  do  not  give  their  derivation  at 
all  or  assign  them  to  some  foreign 
tongue.  In  view  of  the  persevering 
labors  iu  the  field  of  aboriginal  philol- 
ogjr  of  Gallatin,  Duponceau.  RafineGque, 
Shea,  and,  above  all,  Schoolcmft,  as 
well  aa  tho  opportunities  fur  research 
afforded  by  the  publications  of  the  In- 
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information  on  this  subject  shonld  be 
so  sliglitly  diffused. 

Of  course,  words  of  this  class  are 
principally  names  of  things  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  see ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  original  word  has  acquired  a 
variety  of  meanings  by  being  applied 
to  other  objects. 

A  majority  of  these  Indian  words 
have  been  taken  Arom  the  Algonquin 
language,  spoken  (in  dialects  more  or 
less  similar)  by  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  eastern  North  Carolina; 
and  by  the  Ojibway  family,  and  other 
Western  tribes. 

No  derivation  of  the  word  "  hicko- 
ry ^^  is  given  in  the  dictionaries  most 
used  in  this  country.  This  word,  or  its 
original  form,  was  the  name  among  the 
Indians  of  Virginia  for  a  white  liquor 
made  by  them  from  the  kernels  of  hick- 
ory-nuts and  water ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  English  of  Jamestown  use  milk, 
they  gave  it  the  same  title.  Bo  says 
Strachey,  in  his  "Historic  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia,"  written  in  early  colonial 
times,  and  published  recently  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

As  none  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  (ex- 
cept, it  is  said,  the  Abenakis)  used  the 
letter  r,  and  as  the  colonists,  in  adopt- 
ing Algonquin  words,  often  substituted 
that  letter  for  n  or  ^  it  is  probable  that 
hicconi  would  be  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing. "Raccoon,"  the  origin  of  which 
is  also  omitted  in  the  dictionaries,  is 
another  Virginia- Algonquin  word.  The 
earliest  writers  on  Virginia,  including 
Captain  Smith  and  Strachey,  call  the 
animal  aroughcuny  giving  that  as  its  In- 
dian name;  and  from  this  its  present 
title  is  evidently  derived.  The  names 
for  the  raccoon  in  most  of  the  Algon- 
quin dialects  differ  very  slightly  from 
the  one  which  prevails  among  the  Ojib- 
ways — aisdfun^  "  a  shell  it  was ;  "  an 
allusion  to  the  old  tradition  that  the 
raccoon  was  transformed  from  a  pecu- 
liarly marked  shell  into  an  animal.  The 
Powhatan ic  name,  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  probably  anoeoon\  is 
an  exceptional  dialectic  one.   The  opos- 


sum, like  the  raccoon,  still  preserves  its 
ancient  appellation,  but  with  even  less 
change  of  form,  the  colonial  authors 
generally  giving  apassom  as  its  Indian 
name.  "  Hominy  "  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Powhatanic  name  for  that  article, 
which  the  early  writers  spell  ustatahom- 
iny,  "Pone,"  the  term  invariably  ap- 
plied to  maize-bread  in  the  South,  is  a 
contraction  of  the  Powhatanic  word  for 
the  same  thing,  which  was  apohn\ 
"Persimmon"  is  a  corruption  of  the 
aboriginal  name  in  Virginia,  which  was 
puchamin.  The  word  "  chinquapin  "  is 
also  passed  over  by  the  dictionaries 
without  any  attempt  to  account  for  its 
origin.  It  is  clearly  a  variation  upon 
the  old  Powhatanic  name  ehe-ekinctcet' 
min,  given  in  Strachey 's  "  Vocabulary." 
The  last  syllable  of  this  word  was  a 
generic  termination,  cognate  in  mean- 
ing to  the  general  sense  of  fruity  and 
applied  to  berries,  grains,  nuts,  and 
fruit  proper.  The  same  terminal  parti- 
cle appears  in  the  Ojibway  name  for 
maize,  mondamin^  "spirit-grain,"  with 
which  all  readers  of  "  Hiawatha "  are 
acquainted.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
"chinquapin,"  the  first  letter  of  this 
termination,  m,  has  been  changed  into 
the  kindred  labial  p,  "  Suppaun,"  the 
term  applied  in  the  Middle  States  to 
hasty- pudding,  or  mush,  is  one  of  those 
Indian  words  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  foreign  languages.  Joel  Barlow,  in 
his  "  Ode  to  Hasty-Pudding,"  says,  with 
righteous  indignation. 

On  Hudson's  bankB,  while  men  of  Belgic  »paim 
Insult  and  eat  tbec  by  the  name  Svppaun. 

He  evidently  supposed  the  (to  him) 
objectionable  word  to  have  originated 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New 
York;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression of  many  who  use  it  It  is,  in 
reality,  only  a  slight  variation  upon  the 
Lenapi  (or  Delaware)  name  asapahn\ 
The  common  name  for  the  same  article 
in  New  England — "samp" — ^is  also  a 
remnant  of  the  Indian  word  used  in 
that  section ;  and  both  words  are  dear- 
ly traceable  to  the  Algonquin  adjective 
sahpae,  softened  or  thinned.  "  Succo- 
tash "  was  taken  from  the  Nanahegan- 
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act  niiniD  mltwewotaih,  meaDing,  litcral- 
Ij,  "  corn  boiled  wliole,".but  applied  to 
a  fiivurite  dish,  couiposed  of  eorii,  bcana, 
and  venison.  Tlie  word  "  nquaslk "  (as 
a  name  for  tlut  iadigcaoua  spucjes  of 
ciii:ui'bUa  BO  well  known  in  tho  United 
States)  presents  one  of  tliose  anomalous 
rcacmblancca  to  Bf  aon;  nics  in  languugca 
nidicallj  dissimilar  with  which  the  pbi- 
lotoger  occasionally  meets.  It  is  uacd 
by  Sliukcspeare  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing soft,  unripe,  or  immature;  as  in 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  where  Malvolio  says 
of  Viola,  "  not  jet  old  enough  for  a 
man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  bo;  ;  as  a 
nquai/i  ia  before  'tis  o  peascod."  In  the 
Natic  or  Uosachusct  dialect,  atquaih 
(from  which  our  word  comes)  meant, 
literally,  just  what  Shakespeare  eiipreis- 
ea  by  squash — what  is  green,  unripe,  or 
undey eloped — and  was  applied  to  all 
TCgctnbtes  that  were  used  while  miripe, 
or  without  cooking.  Another  word  of 
Algonquin  origin  which  displays  con- 
siderable rcBombiance  to  a  purely  Eng- 
lish synonyme,  is  the  common  term 
for  an  Indian  woman,  generally  spelt 
"  squaw."  In  the  New  England  dia- 
lects the  word  was  iquah,  or  ttquah; 
while  in  the  Ojiliway  and  other  branch 
es  of  the  languge  it  is  guah,  or  cqvak; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  eieent  (from 
which  have  descended  the  widely  sepa- 
rated terms  queen  and  qttan)  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning.  "Pappoosc," 
now  almost  invariably  used  in  speaking 
of  Indian  children,  also  exhibits  a 
strong  likened  to  its  Eaglitih  equiva- 
lent, "  baby,"  and  the  Welsh  hahan, 
from  which  our  word  comes.  The  New 
England  Algonquin  word,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Schoolcraft,  was  pa/iou, 
seems  to  have  some  radical  affinity  with 
the  verb  "to  laugh;"  and  as  the  In- 
dian children  arc  the  only  portion  of 
the  race  with  whom  laughing  is  not  a 
very  eNCeptional  thing,  it  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate title. 

"  Moccaaon  "  was  adopted  from  the 
MoBachoaet  dialect,  and  seems  to  have 
nndergono  no  change  in  the  process, 
although  in  the  Keuisteno,  and  some 
other  offshoots  of  the  Algonquin  tongue, 
it  b  mocliaiii.    "Pow-wow"  is  a  cor- 


ruption oijstneav.',  the  Mnaachuset  name 
I'or  a  prophet,  conjurer,  or  "  medicine- 
man," called  by  the  Ojibwaya  icnheiio 
and  joimtfed,  "  Wigwam  "  is  a  varia- 
tion upon  the  Natic  phrase  ueecmilim, 
hia  house.  "  Wampum "  ia  derived 
from  an  imperfect  pronunciation  by  tho 
wjiites  of  tho  Masachuaet  adjective 
tcompe,  white.  Although  now  naod  to 
describe  the  Indian  shell-money  gen- 
erally, tho  true  generic  name  of  which 
was  incan  in  the  Algonquin  language, 
it  was  really  tho  name  of  the  trkite,  or 
inferior  kind,  said  by  the  colonial  chron- 
iclers to  be  equivalent  to  silver ;  while 
the  j'eae,  or  dark  kind,  was  compared 
to  gold.  "  Sachem  "  and  "  Sagamore," 
iastcad  of  having  different  meanings,  as 
has  been  alleged,  are  both  voriatiuna 
upon  aakeino,  which  was  the  name  for  a 
chief  in  all  the  New  England  dialects. 
"  Tomahawk,"  at  present  restricted  in 
meaning  to  an  Indian  hatchet,  is  taken 
from  takmahogan,  compounded  from 
otdmaha,  to  beat,  and  the  terminal  par- 
ticle egan,  always  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  verbal  noons;  the  name  wai 
originally  given  by  the  Algonquin  tribes 
to  their  heavy  war-clubs,  as  its  literal 
meaning,  "  beating-thing,"  evidently  im- 
plies. "  Porgy,"  "  Bcup,"  and  "  scup- 
paug,"  names  for  the  Fagrut  argyropt 
in  diCTcrent  sections  of  the  Northern 
States,  are  all  derived  from  tRulittcup- 
pavg,  the  plural  of  mUheseuppe,  large- 
Rcaled,  which  was  its  name  in  the  Ka- 
nuheganset  dialect.  "  Tomcod,"  a  com- 
mon term  for  the  irost-fiah,  is  the  mod- 
ern form  of  the  old  Mobegan  word 
tahcaiid,  plenty-fish.  "Alewife"  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Masachuset  name  for 
the  Ciupea  serrata,  which  Wintbrop 
says  was  aloof;  but  as  neither  I  nor  / 
occur  in  the  New  England  dialects,  it 
is-  probable  that  the  original  word  was 
ainoop.  ''Skunk"  is  a  contraction  of 
sfcdncu,  by  which  name  the  animal  was 
known  among  the  Abenakis  of  Maine ; 
and  "Chicago"  is  merely  the  French 
orthography  of  the  same  word  in  the 
kindred  dialect  of  the  PfllawtttomeB, 
the  common  pronunciation,  Shcoau'go, 
espresaing  tho  actuol  sound  of  tho  In- 
dian   title  wwAVj.     "■■yi^vMia"    Ns 
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Abenaki  word  adopted  without  any 
variation  in  form.  "Wapiti"  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  bis  an  Iroquois 
word.  That  well-informed  writer  seems 
to  bo  mistaken  in  this  instance,  how- 
eyer,  as  the  Iroquois  language  is  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  labial  letters ;  it  being 
a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Iroquois 
tribes,  that  the  whites  and  the  Algon- 
quin s  "  commence  talking  by  shutting 
their  mouths."  In  the  Shoslionee  dia- 
lect, allied  to  those  of  the  Utahs  and 
Comanches,  tcdpU  means  yellow ;  as  the 
yellowish  or  reddish  hue  of  the  wapiti 
is  noticeable  enough  to  gain  for  it 
among  hunters  the  names  of  "red 
deer  "  and  "  gray  moose,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  black  or  common  moose ; 
and  as  the  Shoshonee  country  is  one  of 
its  favorite  habitats,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  wapiti  has  been  taken  from 
that  dialect.  The  peculiar  American 
rodent  called  by  naturalists  Ondatra 
eibethicus^  has  acquired  also  the  names 
of  "  muskrat "  and  "  muscwash."  The 
latter  is  its  title  in  the  Algonquin  dia- 
lects generally ;  and  <mdatra,  the  name 
of  the  zoological  genus  of  which  it 
forms  the  only  species,  was  its  appella- 
tion in  the  Huron  dialect  of  the  Iro- 
quois tongue.  "  Pemmican,"  that  con- 
centration of  nutriment  which  is  such 
an  absolute  necessity  to  travellers  in 
Arctic  regions,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Kenisteno  dialect.  It  is  a  combination 
of  pemis,  fat,  and  eean^  or  e^an,  the  sub- 
stantive inflection,  and  may  be  literally 
translated  "  fat-substance."  "  Einni- 
kinnic,"  or  "  killikinic,"  now  applied 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  smoking-tobacco, 
IS  the  term  among  the  Nacotas  (or 
Sioux)  for  the  smoking-mixture  with 


which  they  supply  their  pipes.  This 
preparation  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sumac  plant  and  red-willow  bark,  finely 
chopped  or  grated,  and  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  tobacco.  "  Esqui- 
maux" has  been  frequently  called  a 
French  word,  and  one  theory  makes  it 
a  contraction  of  "  Ceux  qui  miaules,^^ 
"  those  who  mew  "  (!).  This  derivation, 
however,  is  evidently  a  manufactured 
one ;  and  the  French  spelling  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
received  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs.  It  is  the  Galli- 
cized form  of  the  Kenisteno  name  for 
the  Innuits,  as  they  call  themselves; 
this  is,  Ashhimaiy  an  eater  of  raw  meat ; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Indians 
should  apply  to  their  northern  neigh- 
bors a  title  referring  to  this  practice, 
which  to  them  seems  a  very  strange  one. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  take, 
in  a  mere  essay,  any  thing  but  a  very 
cursory  view  of  this  subject,  and  that 
is  all  that  has  been  herein  attempted. 
The  topic,  however,  is  one  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  is  much  room  for 
research,  and  no  time  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  that  purpose  than  the 
present.  The  sources  from  which  all 
substantial  information  on  this  subject 
must  be  obtained  will  become  less  ac- 
cessible every  year;  and  opportunities 
for  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  we  now  possess  may  soon  be  irre- 
trievably lost.  It  seems  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  philologers  and  scholars 
generally  in  the  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  the  present  time  to 
give  this  branch  of  philolo^cal  inves- 
tigation the  attention  and  study  it  de- 
serves. 
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MR.    LINCOLN    AND    THE    PETITIONERS. 


A  BECORD   FROM  THE  KXECUTIVE  CHAMBER. 


It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Rebellion, 
to  hear  petitions  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  from  all  who  chose  to  present  them 
to  him — the  formality  of  an  introduc- 
tion from  some  Member  of  Congress 
being  the  condition  on  which  they  en- 
tered the  Executive  Chamber. 

The  writer  of  this  record  pleaded  for 
the  discharge  from  military  service  of  a 
brother  who  had  entered  the  army  at 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  President  kindly  asked 
if  he  could  do  any  thing  more  for*her. 
She  asked  if  she  might  be  present  at 
some  of  these  public  interviews,  and 
write  notes  of  them  for  publication. 
He  answered  that  she  could  do  so. 

Of  many  hundred  petitions  she  has 
selected  a  few  only,  and  has  endeavored 
to  present  a  faithful  record  of  what  she 
actually  saw  and  heard  on  the  occa- 
sions described.* 


All  day  long  President  Lincoln  had 
received  petitioners,  and  still  they  came. 
He  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in 
the  outer  rooms,  as  they  were  anxious 
to  be  admitted ;  yet,  he  must  rest  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  Tad,  my  dear  son,  go  to  your  moth- 
er ;  you  must  be  tired  here." 

"  No,  no,  papa ;  I  don't  want  to  go 
now — I  want  to  stay  and  see  the  peo- 
ple." And  he  forced  his  hands  down 
deep  into  his  pockets,  threw  himself 
on  the  floor  under  a  writing-desk  which 
stood  near  his  father,  and,  settling  his 
head  on  a  cushion,  continued :  *'  Ain't 
you  tired  of  folks,  pa  ?  "    .    .    . 

The  little  bell  which  the  President 
sounded — a  signal  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened — remained  unrung,  and  he  sat 

*  The  authenticity  of  these  "notes  "  Is  ronobed 
for  by  the  writer,  whose  good  faith  is  well  en- 
dorsed. 


with  his  hands  clasped  tog^hcr  and 
his  head  drooping  forward. 

His  little  son  moved  softly  from  the 
room,  returning  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  sad-faced  woman,  who  held  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  The  Presideat  motioned 
her  to  a  chair,  and  she  modestly  stated 
that  she  had  come  from  a  town  in  the 
far  West  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her 
husband,  who  was  sentenced  to  die  in 
six  weeks  for  desertion. 

"  He  ran  away  from  his  regiment, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  they  think  he  did." 

The  President  frowned,  and  shook 
his  head  rapidly  from  side  to  side. 

"  Of  course,  madam,  you  think  that 
he  did  not." 

"  Oh,  sir  1  oh  I "    And  she  began 

to  cry  aloud,  the  baby  joining  the  cho- 
rus. 

The  President  seemed  much  annoyed, 
but,  turning  to  her,  kindly  said  : 

"  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your 
husband  did  not  run  away  from  nor  de- 
sert his  regiment,  I  will  have  him  par- 
doned. Will  you  go  on  with  your 
story,  and  stop  your  crying  ?  " 

"  How  kind  you  are,  sir  I  " 

A  faint  smile  played  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's face,  as  he  answered,  "  Please  go 
on  with  your  story." 

She  told  him  she  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  her  husband,  hearing  it  from 
a  comrade,  went  home,  about  three  miles 
from  the  camp.  The  next  day  he  was 
seized  as  a  deserter,  and  dragged  away. 
As  soon  as  she  could  walk  a  little,  she 
had  gone  to  the  officers  to  plead  for 
him,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  her. 
She  was  sick  after  that  long  walk,  and 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  up  again  she 
had  started  for  Washington. 

*'It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
ney," he  said,  sympathetically. 
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could  only  see  you  and  tell  you,  that 
you  would  believe  my  story.  I  have  no 
letters  to  speak  for  rae,  only  this  one," 
moving  her  hand  towards  her  pocket. 

The  President  shook  his  head.  He 
was  twisting  a  piece  of  paper  over  and 
over  through  his  fingers.  Lifting  his 
eyes  suddenly  to  her  face,  he  asked  : 

**  Whons  that  letter  from  ? " 

**  It  is  from  a  kind  minister ;  I  asked 
him  to  write  it.  He  said  you  did  not 
know  him,  and  would  in  all  probability 
not  read  the  letter ;  yet,  if  it  would  be 
any  comfort  to  me,  he  would  write  it." 

*'  Let  me  see  it." 

As  he  bent  forward  to  take  the  letter, 
the  infant  seized  his  hand.  The  Presi- 
dent patted  the  little  hands  and  face, 
and  then  leaned  toward  the  light  to 
read. 

How  anxiously  the  woman  watched 
him  !  But  his  countenance  gave  no  in- 
dication of  his  thoughts.  He  folded 
the  letter  carefully;  slowly  he  handed 
it  back  again,  saying : 
•  *'  I  am  satisfied  with  it.  I  believe 
your  story.  I  shall  pardon  your  hus- 
band." 

The  baby  looked  up  steadily  at  him ; 
the  woman  arose,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  can  I  thank 
you  I " 

"  Take  this  note  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  they  will  give  you  a  paper 
of  release  for  your  husband  from  the 
charge  of  desertion.  It  will  make  your 
journey  home  more  comfortable.  Good 
night." 

"  God  bless  you  I "  she  answered,  and 
was  gone. 

The  President  struck  the  little  bell, 
and  a  tall  usher  opened  wide  the  door, 
until  the  room  was  filled.  Some  of 
these  petitioners  were  insolent  beyond 
human  endurance;  some  were  silly  to 
excess;  some  were  ludicrous  in  their 
pompousness,  displaying  piles  of  letters 
of  introduction,  which  the  President 
would  not  look  at.  They  would,  how- 
ever, persist  in  their  endeavors  to  make 
him  look  at  such  letters  from  suck  per- 
sons. 

The  President  soon  became  exasper- 
ated, as  he  listened  to  one  and  another. 


In  vain  he  shook  his  head  and  stamped 
his  feet,  and  brought  his  hands  violent- 
ly down  upon  the  table,  telling  them 
that  he  would  not  and  could  not  listen 
to  such  petitions.  They,  with  an  assur- 
ance never  to  be  imagined,  would  still 
go  on. 

Men  with  defiant  faces,  men  whining 
and  pleading,  and  forward  women^. 
grasped  liis  arms  to  arrest  his  attention. 
His  patience  with  such  rudeness  was 
wonderful...  If  he  expressed  contempt 
for  affectations,  he  also  did  not  forget 
to  respect  modesty  and  real  sorrow  when 
he  met  it. 

Again  the  little  bell  was  rung,  and 
again  the  room  was  filled.  Those  who 
had  just  gone  out  n^uttered  their  dis- 
like for  the  good  man  who  listened 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night 
to  people  of  every  grade. 

Often  the  President  was  grave  to  sad- 
ness. For  hours  in  succession  he  ex- 
pressed no  anger,  no  mirth.  Petition 
after  petition  was  presented  in  rapid 
succession.  It  was  the  same  story  of 
sorrow — of  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands in  prison,  each  pleading  for  theirs 
to  be  the  first  released  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Some  had  dear  ones  dy- 
ing in  camp,  beyond  the  lines;  they 
were  begging  to  go  to  them.  Hundreds 
had  made  the  same  request. 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  to  them — only  let  us 
gol" 

There  were  bands  of  poor,  oppressed 
sewing-women  stating  their  wrongs— 
Peace  commissioners,  and  Southern 
refugees. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
President  was  alone  for  a  few  moments. 
The  door  opened  a  little,  soflly,  as 
though  begging  an  invitation  to  open 
wide.  A  merry  face  and  broad  shoul- 
ders were  visible;  and,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's cheerful  "Come  in,"  the  whole 
man  entered. 

"  Nothing  to  do,  eh  ? "  said  the  Presi- 
dent, lifting  his  eyebrows,  and  assum- 
ing for  an  instant  the  most  mirth-pro- 
voking attitude. 

"That's  i^-j«ist  it,  Mr.  President^ 
your  honor  I  Ushers  and  watchers  have 
only  to  stare  at  each  other.    I  thought 
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rd  show  my  better  bringing  up ; "  and 
he  apologized  for  laughing  and  laughed 
for  apologizing,  and  the  President 
helped  him. 

**  So  you  thought  you'd  show  your 
better  bringing  up— show  off  by  com- 
ing up  here  to  disturb  me  I  Maybe 
you're  afraid  I  rest  too  much— get  too 
much  sleep,  eh  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President  I  "  and  the 
speaker  shook  his  white  head,  adding, 
"  You  will  be  so  funny  I  0 nly  i  thought 
Fd  just  step  up  and  tell  you  that  there 
is  just  one  solitary  lady  wanting  to 

speak  to  you,  and  you  know ^" 

"  No,  I  dont  know." 

"  And  you  see " 

"  No,  I  don't  see." 

**  Beg  pardon  I   but  I  meant  to  say, 
that  I  could  not  very  well  let  her  go 
away  without  telling  you." 
"  Where  is  she  ? " 

"  Outside,  in  a  carriage.  There  is  an 
old  black  woman  with  her,  who  keeps 
telling  her  that  'Massa  Linkum  will 
sure  for  sartin'  let  her  come  up,' " 

"  Yes,  yes — of  course ;  I  must  not  re- 
fuse any  person;"  and  the  President 
laughed  again  in  a  weary  fashion. 
'*  Fetch  her  up,"  he  added,  an  expres- 
sion of  fatiffue  sweeping  over  his  face. 

The  little  man  soon  returned,  say- 
ing: 

"  She  won't  be  fetched.  This  is  her 
name  "—handing  a  card.  "When  I 
told  her  you  said  she  could  come  right 
up,  she  turned  pale,  and  trembled  like 
a  leaf,  and  said,  *  Please  ask  the  Presi- 
dent if  I  may  come  in  the  morning,  and 
I  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  him.'  The 
black  woman  said  she  was '  jes'  done 
ober  trablin'  in  dem  ingines.  She'd 
be  right  pert  in  de  momin',  and  tell 
Pres'ent  Linkum  all  'bout  it.' " 

"  I'm  disengaged  now,"  answered  the 
President,  with  a  frown ;  **  but  to-mor- 
row—what do  I  know  of  to-morrow  t 
Tell  her  to  come  right  up.  No — tell 
her  to  come  to-morrow  morning  at  pre- 
cisely eleven  o'clock." 

"Deeply    grateful  1"     laughed    the 
President,  when  the  door  closed.     "I 
hope  there  will  be  no  more  women  here 
to-night,"  he  added,  wearily. 
YOL,  ri. — 34 


But  there  icere  women.  Each  set  of 
petitioners  were  women,  from  first  to 
last. 

Many  times  the  President  started  to 
go  to  his  private  room ;  but  sad  faces 
pressing  up  the  stairway  stopped  him 
as  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  he  went 
back  again. 

"Do,  kind  President,  grant  my  re- 
quest ! " 

The  woman's  voice  was  very  plain- 
tive, and  largo  tears  were  falling,  but 
she  made  no  sound  of  crying. 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  1    I  cannot,  good 
woman — ^I  cannot  I    I  might  grant  such 
requests  a  thousand  a-day.    I  can't  turn 
the  Government  inside  out  and  upside 
over.     I  can't  please  every  body.     I 
must  do  my  duty — stem  duty  as  I  see 
it.    Nobody  wants  their  friends  draft- 
ed— ^nobody  wants  them  taken  as  de- 
serters.   He  should  not  have  been  ab- 
sent so  long ;  he  should  not  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
serter.   How  do  /  know — how  does 
any  lody  know — how  does  the  War  De- 
partment know — ^that  he  did  not  intend 
to  stay  upon  the  boat  where  the  sol- 
diers found  him  ?    How  does  any  body 
know  that  he  didn't  think  about  his 
furlough  being  ended?    Didn't  thinhf 
That  was  his  business  to  think,    I  am 
sorry.    Every  body  ought  to  be  sorry 
for  those  who  do  wrong.     When  he 
knew   the    laws,  why    did    he  break 
them?     When  he  knew  the  penalty,, 
why  did  he  bring  it  upon  himself! 
You  plead  for  him,  and  tell  me  how 
upright  he  is.    That's  all  very  well.    It 
is  easy  for  us  to  overestimate  the  good 
ness  of  those  we  love.    You  are  his 
neighbor.     It  is  very  kind  in  you  ta 
come  so  far  and  plead  so  strongly ;  but 
— I  can't — ^I  can't    do  any  thing  for 
you  I " 
"  Please,  President  Lincoln  1 " 
"  No,  no  I  no,  no  1  I  can't — ^I  won't— 
I  won't  I"  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  in  an  instant  resumed  his  former 
position  in  his  chair,  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  snap  the  little  belL 
"Oh  I  ohf" 
It  was  a  sound  of  intense  grief^  disr- 
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together ;  coming  up  so  from  the  heart 
as  this  peculiar  sound  did,  it  arrested 
the  hand  upon  the  bell,  lifted  t)ie  eyes 
that  were  growing  cold  and  stern  to  the 
pie  viing  face  of  the  woman  before  him. 
8nc  had  left  her  chair,  and  stood  so 
near  t'lat  her  ch>the3  brushed  against 
him.  Heavy  were  th3  lines  upon  her 
face— lines  of  care  and  sorrow ;  earnest 
were  the  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

**  Do,  kind  sir,  consider  my  case  a 
moment  more — oh,  President  Lincoln! 
Remember,  you  were  poor  once — and— 
and— 
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**  Had  no  friends,  do  you  mean  t " 
he  interrupted,  almost  scornfully. 

"  No — oh,  no  I — had  a  few  friends — 
tried  and  true  friends,  who  would  never 
foreake  you.  Only  one  of  them  I  know  . 
— one,  who  is  alike  a  friend  to  you  and 
to  me.  Fi)r  his  sake — for  our  dear 
Lor  I'd  sake — ^jrant  my  petition  !  " 

Tiiere  was  a  striking  solemnity  in 
her  whole  attitude ;  and  the  President 
turned  very  pale,  his  eyes  misty,  sad, 
and  then  sadier,  as  he  repeated,  slowly 
and  reverently : 

"  For  our  dear  Lord's  Fake  ! " 

**  Here  are  three  hun<lred  dollars; 
it  was  made  up  by  his  neighbors. 
Couldn't  you  save  him  from  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  does  not  de- 
serve ? — no,  he  does  not  deeerve  !  " 

"  T  vke  back  your  money  I "  cried  the 
Pres'dint,  throwing  away  from  him  her 
extended  hand.  "  Take  it  back  I  1  do 
not  want  it  I  " 

Only  an  instant  his  hand  and  voice 
were  raised,  and  then  ho  resumed, 
kindly : 

"  I  sh  ill  not  have  your  money,  good 
woman  ;  the  War  Department  will  not 
have  it.  Take  it  back  where  it  came 
from ;  and  you  shall  take  back  his  re- 
lease. Your  petition  shall  be  wholly 
granted." 

"  Oh,  President  Lincoln  I  I  believe 
you  are  a  Christian.  I  thank  God  for 
it.  I  will  pray  for  you  every  day  with 
my  whole  heart." 

**  I  have  need  of  your  prayers ;  I  have 
need  of  all  the  prayers  that  can  be  of- 
fered for  me." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  is  theChris- 


tian  spirit — ^that  Is  taith  in  Jesus  1  Ob, 
let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  believe  in 
Him ! " 

"  I  do,"  was  the  solemn  answer.  ."  I 
believe  in  my  Saviour." 

And  when  she  arose  to  depart,  the 
President  also  arose  and  opened  the 
door  for  her,  and  led  her  through  the 
outer  room  and  across  the  hall  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  and  shook  hands, 
said  "  good-by,"  and  went  back  again 
to  receive  more  and  still  more  petition- 
ers. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock ;  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  was  silent  and  dark,  with 
only  the  shaded  light  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  sat  with  folded  hands  and 
mournful  eyes  alone. 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,"  said  a 
languid  woman  in  a  languid  voice, 
opening  and  closing  her  pale-blue  eyes^ 
"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  slight  emphasis,  and 
then,  as  though  it  were  the  last  effort 
she  could  ever  make,  succeeded  in  say- 
ing again,  *'  Mr.  President,  your  Honor." 

He  regarded  her  with  an  amused  air, 
and  said,  *'  My  name  is  Mr.  Lincoln — 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  suppose  you  caU 
me  *  Old  Abe '  when  you're  at  home." 

She  dropped  her  head  and  raiseil  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  heaving  the 
folds  of  it  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as 
in  one  small  eye  one  small  tear  stood 
irresolute,  and  she  murmured,  "  How 
you  mistake  me,  honored  sir  I " 

She  paused  a  moment  to  recover  from 
her  emotion,  and  another  woman,  less 
delicate,  pushed  her  way  up,  and,  with 
a  stout  voice  and  important  manner,  be- 
gan to  tell  her  qualifications  and  show 
her  certificates,  and  wished  to  have  a 
place  given  her  in  the  Treasury  Dqpart- 
ment. 

"  Pd  have  a  different  order  of  things 
there,  Mr.  President.  I  could  do  the 
work  of  two,  and  do  it  well.  It's  a  bad 
thing,"  she  went  on,  "  to  have  so  many 
young  girls  there ;  it's  a  crying  shame 
— it's  a  disgrace.  You  ought  to  tnim 
them  all  out,  and  pat  in  their  places 
persons  of  my  age." 

Before  the  President  could  answer,  a 
very  tall  man  stumbled  over  the  feet  of 
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two  (ir  three,  nnd,  oa  he  picked  liiinseir 
up  Ein<l  his  scitttercil  pupers,  he  ex- 
cliiiiitcil,  eagerly  ; 

"  Look  nt  these,  Mr.  President — rearl 
0.11  tbtse  k-ttent;  they  will  tell  jou  that 
I  am  qualified  fur  a  hit^h  pofaitioo  ; " 
and  lie  Htuiiibled  a^'iiti,  in  his  Iiurr;  to 
get  up  ti)  the  President, 

''  I  need  nitt  look  at  your  letters ;  jou 
speak  r<ir  yuuraelf,  sir.  It  was  a  waste 
of  time  for  yiiu  to  get  thi!se  letture." 

"  Won't  yoa  tc-j.<i  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  Uoiiiir?" 

"  Ni',  sir.  We  have  enough  paymas- 
ters, th.it  are  known  to  us— eiioii);h,  sir 
— tnough  ;  we  hive  iiioru  of  t/umi  than 
Wl-  have  miiney  f.ir,  and,  oat  of  cliarity 
t<i  taipiiycn,  I  uuglit  to  dismiss  about 
fifty  <if  Ihem." 

"  It  is  ail  iinpartant  thing  to  hare  a 
muri  ftiu  can  trust,  Mr.  Presiilent — one 
whii  is  perfect'y  honest.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  Tor  iiiciiiey  to  get  lost,  if  in  the 
hanils  of  easy,  rareluss  people." 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is;  and,  judging 
from  tlie  manner  in  wliich  these  pre- 
cious letters  of  yours  have  been  flying 
about,  I  Hhoui'l  say  Oovemment  prop- 
orty  would  be  very,  ver-/  s.ife  with  you." 

"  Eat  there  is  uxouao  lor  roe  now,  sir. 
Timi?  is  vury  short  with  me." 

"  Tisne  is  short  with  all  of  us — or  at 
least  we  ought  to  consider  it  bo.  No, 
sir;  I  can  gins  you  no  appointment." 

The  man  began  to  Ull  the  President 
that  be  would  never  n'grct  it ;  he  wouUI 
see  how  I'aitliful  he  would  lie,  and  ho 
wouM  be  Eutishcd  that  he  was  better 
fittt'd  fjr  paymaster-general  than  the 
one  who  held  the  position  now, 

"  0;i,  yoQ  wish  to  bo  pay  most  er-gcu- 
ernl !  Vfcl],  well  1  you  wi^h  rae  to  turn 
out  the  man  I  do  knuw.  and  put  j/ou  in 
his  place,  wlioiu  I  don't  know  1  You 
may  go,  sir." 

The  President  frowned,  aud  waved 
his  hand  toward  him. 

"Aud  ^u,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
woman  with  a  stout  voice,  "  you  can't 
have  an  appointment.  I  am  sorry  so 
many  young  girls  are  in  the  Treasury 
Building;  but  that  is  something  over 
which  I  hare  no  control." 

"And  i/OH,  madam,"  turning  to  the 
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languid  woman,  "  you    have  not  yet   | 
stated  jotir  petition." 

Another  sigh,  and  then,  as  though    | 
reinforced  by  sudden  vitality,  she  pro- 
duced a  parcel  of  letters,  saying: 

"  Read  these,  sir ;  they  can  teU  yo* 
Tvho  I  am.    I  am  too  timid." 

"  That's  nothing  to  me,"  he  answeredt 
sharply. 

'■  Just  read  them,  sir." 

"  I  can't ;  I  have  no  time.'' 

"They  are  from  head  people  at  tb« 
South," 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  They  plead  Icir  me.    I  have  no  i 
fidi-nce  in  m^cU," 

The  President  was  getting  very  much 
annoyed,  and  shook  his  head  from  ai 
to  side,  as  he  always  did  when  he  v. 
out  of  patience. 

"If  you  can  tell  me,  madam,  what 
you  wish,  I  will  listen  ;  if  not,  I  will 
go  on  with  the  others." 

"  Itea'!  this  one,"  she  said,  picking  it  ] 
out  very  carefully. 

"  No  ;  I  -cannot."  Then,  saddenl;  | 
looking  up  with  an  odd  smile,  b*  j 
asked  :  '■  Uavo  you  one  from  Jeffi  Da-  J 
vis)" 

She  did  not  see  the  expression  of  ths   I 
Presld>nl's  face,  and  she  replied,  in  ft 
faint  voice,  with  her  eyes  tost  down,  "I 
have  not,  but  I  can  get  one.'' 

"  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  to  that  trou- 
ble ;  I  can  know  as  much  from  yon  an 
from  him.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it 
that  you  can  get  one  "  And  the  Pretd- 
dent's  sleeves  sliojk  a  little.  "  Please 
go  on  and  tell  mo  your  story." 

"  Well— it  is — it  is— of  great  account 
to  me.  It's  about — about  my  poor  cow 
— which  your  cruel  sohliers  kilted,  and 
— and— I  want  the  Oovernmeiit  to  re- 
store the  loss — to  buy  me  a  new  cow." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  poor  cow  ;  but 
we  cannot  buy  you  a  new  cow.  Pve 
had  several  cow-petitions.  I  espect 
next  to  have  some  person  bewailing  the 
loss  of  A  cat.  I  have  plenty  of  spare  i 
time,  of  course— have  nothing  to  do^ 
and  ought  by  all  means  to  see  that  ] 
every  loss  is  made  good." 

"  Fd  like  to  go  home,"  llie  woi 
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**I  am  perfectly  "Willing  that  you 
should,  madam."  *• 

"  But  how  can  I  go,  with  my  petition 
refused  ? " 

**I  cannot  grant  it,"  frowned  the 
President. 

"  I  supposed  you  were  a  kind-hearted 
man,"  persisted  the  timid  woman. 

"  I'll  not  listen  to  you ! "  he  said, 
loudly,  calling  forward  some  others. 

"  You  are  just  about  as  much  of  a 
gentleman  as  I  expected  to  find  you/' 
added  the  woman,  as  she  flouted  out 
of  the  room.    ♦    ♦    ♦    * 

There  was  some  confusion  among  the 
next  set  of  petitioners ;  for  one  singu- 
lar-looking individual  found  much  trou- 
ble in  ^tting  a  seat  to  his  liking,  and, 
being  rather  tall  and  rather  awkward, 
and  very  stiff,  had  much  difilculty  in 
assuming  a  position. 

"  llow  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? " 
asked  the  President,  shaking  the  stran- 
ger's hand  warmly,  adding,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  "  It's  just  the  weather  for 
rheumatism." 

"Ah,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  his  zigzag  mouth 
zigzagging  at  a  rapid  rate,  "  Oh,  sir,"  he 
repeated,  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  with 
his  finger  lifted,  probably  to  inspire 
awe,  *^  I  have  come  on  a  serious  errand 
— an  errand  which  involves  the  whole 
nation."  And  then,  rolling  his  dull 
eyes,  he  continued,  in  the  same  myste- 
rious manner :  "  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me,  and  do  exactly  as  I  say ;  for  I  have 
had  a  vision ^" 

"  Of  angels  ? "  interrupted  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  them  being 
exactly  angels ;  but  they  he  disembodied 
spirits — Washington,  and  some  of  the 
Presidents.  Washington  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  you." 

"Ahf" 

*'  Tes,  he  did.  But  first,  before  I  tell 
you,  I  must  sound  you,  to  see  how  deep 
your  faith  is.  If  you  have  no  faith  in 
Washington,  why,  I  can't  give  you 
any." 

'^  I  hoM  faith  in  him,  of  course,"  said 
the  President. 


"Then  you  will  believe  just  what  I 
tell  you?" 

"  That's  a  different  thing.  You  are 
very  honest,  no  doubt,  yet  you  may  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  any  mes- 
sages come  from  another  world,  only  as 
our  own  souls  tell  us.  If  there  is  any 
thing  for  me  to  know,  my  soul  will  find 
it  out.  Perhaps  I  will  not  listen  to  my 
soul;  then  I  must  suffer  for  it  Perhaps 
you  will  not  listen  to  your  soul ;  then 
you  will  suffer." 


*    ♦ 


A  Catholic  priest  entered,  with  two 
women.  He  looked  at  the  writer  with 
a  face  which  plainly  said  he  would 
rather  she  would  not  be  there.  8he 
moved  from  the  desk  toward  the  door. 
The  President  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
"Come  back;  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
go." 

The  priest,  turning  to  the  Prefudent, 
said: 

"  I  should  like  a  private  interview." 

"I  do  nothing  privately,"  was  the 
calm  answer ;  "  all  I  do  is  public ; "  and 
he  gave  the  signal  for  more  petitioners^ 
upon  whom  the  priest  looked  with  uiik- 
concealed  anger,  and  to  the  President 
said,  pompously : 

"  Then  we  are  to  have  no  hearing  ?  ^ 

"Certainly,  you  shall  be  heard.  I 
will  listen  to  you  now." 

"That  will  not  do.  I  wish  to  see 
you  alone." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  did  before, 
that  I  do  nothing  privately,"  answered 
the  President,  coldly. 

The  priest  angrily  rose  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  two  women. 
The  President  went  on  with  his  work, 
unrufiied.  He  was  quite  used  to  all 
sorts  of  addresses,  manners,  and  degrees 
of  respect. 

The  last  of  these  petitioners  was  a 
young  girl  of  singular  beauty. 

"  I  cannot  let  you  go  down  there,** 
said  the  President,  dwelling  sadly  upon 
his  words.  "  Ebw  can  19"  he  asked, 
looking  up  at  the  sweet  face,  so  earnest 
and  truthfhlf  and  the  deep,  spiritual 
eyes  trembling  with  heavy  tears.  "I 
cannot  let  you  go,  and  I  cannot  refoae 
you.    What  lAo^^I  dot" 
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"Let  me  go  there,"  she  pleaded.  "lam 
not  afraid.     God  will  take  care  of  me." 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  he 
said.  "  Your  faith  is  beautifUl—but  I 
don't  know,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  sad 
tone.  Then,  looking  up  sorrowfully, 
be  continued,  "  There  is  not  a  woman 
down  there." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  thought- 
fully. 

"Arc  you  not  afraid — not  the  least 
afraid  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have 
trusted  our  heavenly  Father  many  times 
before,  and  He  has  never  forsaken  me." 

"  And  He  never  will  I  "  exclaimed 
the  President,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  No,  my  child.  He  never  will."  And, 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  he 
went  on:  "Come,  sit  here,  until  you 
are  quite  warm.  I  will  write  you  a 
pass.    You  shall  go  to  your  father." 

Then,  as  though  he  felt  pained  at 
seeming  inquisitiveness,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, when  just  upon  the  verge  of  ask- 
ing something ;  but  the  interesfc  he  felt 
in  the  petitioner  prevailed,  and  he 
asked  if  she  were  fully  prepared  for 
her  journey. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  plenty  of  money. 
If  money  could  make  the  heart  glad,  I 
have  enough ;  but  I  have  no  mother, 
and  my  father  is  perhaps  dying.  I  can- 
not stay  to  get  warm — ^I  can  never  get 
warm.  Good-by,  President — kind,  good 
President  Lincoln !  I  shall  never  see 
you  again  in  this  world;  so  shake 
hands  with  both  of  mine." 

A  moment  more,  and  she  had  gone. 

The  President  leaned  forward,  touch- 
ed the  bell,  and  the  room  was  again 
filled.    ♦    *    *    * 

The  conversation  turned  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's fear  that  some  of  the  Southern 
women  might  have  hidden  weapons  to 
take  his  life,  and  it  was  her  earnest  re- 
quest that  women  should  not  be  admit- 
ted, except  in  company  of  gentlemen 
known  to  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  President  answered,  with  much 
animation,  that  he  did  not  feel  afraid, 
and  then  he  added,  solemnly,  "  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  have  ever  accomplished 


any  thing  without  Gk>d;  and  if  it  is 
His  will  that  I  must  die  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  I  must  be  resigned.  I 
must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  and  leave 
the  rest  with  God.  I  go  to  amusements 
very  much  against  my  inclinations.  I 
go  simply  because  I  must  have  change. 
I  laugh  because  I  must  not  weep ;  that's 
all— that's  all."    *    ♦    ♦    * 

"  You  take  up  too  much  time,"  said 
a  woman,  pushing,  and  stepping  in 
front  of  another.  "  I  will  talk  to  the 
President  nowy  and  then  you  can  finish 
what  you  have  to  say.  "  Mr.  President, 
your  Honor,  my  husband  lost  a  limb  in 
this  last  battle,  and  I  want  the  War  • 
Department  to  settle  a  pension  upon 
him  without  delay.  I  believe  in  *  first 
come,  first  served ; '  and  I  want  my  son 
to  have  a  position  in  Washington,  if  it 
is  no  higher  than  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Building.  Only  two  petitions  I  ask  of 
you.  I  am  in  a  hurry,  for  every  day  I 
spend  in  Washington  costs  me  five  dol- 
lars. I  have  been  here  eight  days,  and, 
because  of  the  insolence  of  your  ushers, 
I  could  not  get  up  to  spe-ak  to  you  be- 
fore. Couldn't  you  teach  them  how  to 
treat  a  lady  ?  It's  a  great  disgrace  to 
an  establishment  to  have  saucy  ser- 
vants." Then,  in  a  higher  key,  she 
went  on :  "  Only  a  pension  for  my  hus- 
band, and  a  position  for  my  son.  He 
is  just  like  me— he  will  repay  you  for 
all  you  can  do  for  him.  I  have  brought 
him  up  never  to  be  under  obligations 
to  any  person." 

She  paused  to  take  a  good  long 
breath,  and  the  President  interrupted 
her  with : 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  madam." 

"  Not  give  my  husband  a  pension  ?  " 

"No;  the  War  Department  will  at- 
tend to  that." 

"  Not  give  my  son  a  position  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

Her  countenance  was  expressive  of 
her  anger;  but  the  President  bowed 
her  and  her  indignation  from  the  room. 
Once  she  turned  in  her  exit,  saying,  "  I 
am  proud  and  sensitive,  or  I  would  give 
you  a  piece  of  my  mind." 
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5  forward,  entering  the  room 
T  Ilonor,  will  yon 


aloDe. 

"  Mr.  Presiileiil,  yc 
give  ine  a  poaittuii  in  one  of  your  hos- 
pitalit,  as  nuTHe !     I  am  a  doctor — a 
tlairTijant." 

"  Indeed  1  " 

"Yes;  I  am  ahead  of  many  olliersi, 
and  just  now,  with  these  natural  eyes 
of  mine " — lifting  her  hand  toward 
two  piirti-tolored,  stonj-looliiDg  orbs — 
"  with  these  eyes  1  can  see  right  into 
jonr  heart  and  liver  and  lungs;  and 
what  do  yon  think  I  mit;Iit  see  with  my 
Bpirit-eye»  I " 

"  I  flon't  know,  I  am  sure," 

"  No,  sir ;  of  course  you  dont  know. 
It  isn't  giren  tu  you  ti)  know.  Your 
lungB  and  heart  are  all  right,  but  your 
liver  is  in  a  sail  iwndition,  I  can  ^ve 
you  ft  prescription  that  will  innke  you 
a  well  man,  und  make  you  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  I  want  to  get  into  a 
hoapitnl,  fur  it  is  an  eitensive  field  for 
in;  talents,  which  will  expand  as  I 
cxcrciHe  them,  t  have  been  eick  for 
years  and  years ;  I  Ciin  sympathize  with 
siek  ones.  I  raised  myself  np  from  » 
bed  of  suffering  to  perform  my  mission. 
Bove  you  a  place  for  me,  do  you  Think  ?  " 

"Well,  do;  I  think  not,"  answered 
the  President.  "  Ton  know  rather  too 
much  for  n  hoRpilal," 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,  I  have 
come  from  the  State  of  N.-w  York," 
said  a  man  with  wonderful  phyaicnl 
development.  "  Mr.  President,  your 
Honor,"  ho  continued,  with  a  flourish 
of  hia  cane,  "  1  have  brought  a  com- 
plaint against    Oovemor  S .      He 

takes  no  interest  in  thi.-se  exciting  times. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  petitions  present- 
ed to  him.  He  makes  no  effort  to  bring 
things  to  a  focus." 

"A  focnal"  exclaimed  the  Presi- 
dent. "  I  am  glad  ho  is  so  sensihk ; 
for  it  would  take  forty  lifetimes  to  do 
that.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  complaints  against  your 
Governor.  Go  home,  sir — go  liome, 
and  do  not  molest  me."  And  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  with  the  other  petition- 
ers, who  were  scarcely  dismissed  Ifcfore 
the  room  was  again  filled. 


The  clairvoyant  came  in  a  ar'i-ond 
time  on  ljp-t"e,  and  her  voice  was  euIL 
D8  a  peacock's.  Iler  ligUt-tilae  eje  wna 
fixed  on  vacancy,  as  she  approached  iho 
President,  saying : 

"Kind  sir,  I  belinve  that  you  will 
change  your  mind  about  interesting 
yourself  in  getting  me  a  position,  wticn 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  liad  a  vision.  I 
Lave  seen  and  talked  with  those  who 
occupied  this  uiantjon  before  tlcy  trwik 
their  departure  froui  this  gross  world 
to  that  region  of  perfect  loveliness — 
that  region  to  which  I  iirt  my  eyt-s — to 
which  my  soul  goes  every  niglit  only  to 
return  eucli  day  to  my  miasjon  hvn — 
my  mission,  to  Ileal  tlic  sick.  A  l^ir 
manipulations  with  these  hands  "— tlis- 
playing  miitistrona  speeimctu — ■•  a  Few 
manipalittions  will  cure  disease.  I  can 
cast  out  evil  spirits.  I  can  liA  up  the 
weak  and  drooping.  And,  in  my  Ti«- 
ion,  the  great  doctor  who  hof  control 
of  my  gifts  lohl  me  to  come  to  yoo 
again.  I  do  not  expect  the  world  to 
praise  me,  for  I  nm  not  of  the  worid. 
I  fiail  my  comfort  with  thnsi'  beings 
with  whom  I  cnmmnne."  Here  l:w  Utis 
eye,  more  susceptible  tlian  the  gray  on*, 
shed  a  solitary  tear. 

Tlie  President  said ;  "  Well,  dont 
tell  nte  any  thing  more.  I  am  only  a 
poor,  weak  mortal.  I  can't  staiid  it — 1 
can't,  indeed." 

"  Oh,  I  dim't  propose  to  nib  jw," 
she  answercil,  solemnly.  "  I  want  a 
position  in  one  of  the  hospitals." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  con  fid  en  ti  ally,"  hs 
replied,  dropping  his  voice,  and  moving 
his  head  sideways  with  his  oddest  of 
odd  smiles,  "  I  teli  you,  ^aod  womsn, 
those  follows  ut  the  hospitals  us  • 
rough  set ;  it  would  take  forty  anch 
kind  and  considerate  persona  aa  yov  ars 
to  rub  faith  into  one  uf  tliem :  aod.  or 
course,  if  tlicy  had  no  faith,  yoH  could 
do  them  no  good," 

"That's  true,  sir;  it  all  depends 
upon  their  fuitli.  Without  it,  I  cuald 
not  help  tlicm," 

"  Then  do  not  wn»tc  youf  time  in  to 
unsuccessful  attempt," 

"  I  am  Hensitir«,"  tha  continued,  sap- 
row  fully,     "I  am  Fffry  senritiro;  per- 
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bops  1  could  not  survive  tlio  liospitala. 
I  bolieve  1  will  go  home."  And  tlie 
blue  eye  ani!  tlic  gray  eye  lookcci  at  tho 
President  kindly,  oa  slie  cxtcBiJcd  lier 
prodigious  liuid. 

A  clergyman  plendtd  for  permiBaaon 
to  cross  the  lluea— to  go  down  among 
tlio  prison-peuB. 

'■  Vou  sluill  go,"  answered  the  Presi- 
Oeut,  extending  hia  hand  to  tiim.  "It 
is  a  perilauH  work,"  lie  added,  looldng 
Dp  nt  tbe  calm,  intellectual  Tace,  and 
feeling  the  inSuence  of  tituao  sympn- 
tlietJc  eyes.  "  I  can't  exchange  these 
pour  pmooera  half  fast  enough.  I  have 
great  faith  in  those  laboring  for  them  ; 
but  what  can  a  few  do  ?  Lee  can  help 
them. — May  you  send  this  letter  to  him  ? 
or  eourae,  jou  may,  Mifs  W — -. 
What  have  you  written  ?— Very  well— 
Ja'it  to  the  puint '.  If  Lee  can't  get 
food  for  the  prbouerB,  he  can  let  them 
go." 

"  lie  »BjB  he  has  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  R>.-bellion ;  but  he 
could  not  fight  against  the  State  in 
which  he  was  bom." 

"That's  all  bosU  !-fight  ngainst  his 
Btate  1  If  a  man  ia  born  iu  a  bud  State, 
the  beat  thing  fur  him  to  do  ia  to  get 
Qut  (if  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

A  young  girl  who  bad  much  trouble 
to  get  an  audience,  at  last  succeeded. 

She  begged  to  go  to  her  brother,  who 
was  reported  very  sick.    She  told  tUo 

PrcaUlout  that  Senator said  he 

could  not  introduce  her,  but  be  would 
get  somebody  else,  for  thera  waa  a  feud 
between  the  President  and  himself. 

"  A  feud  1 "  laughed  the  President, 
"  Well,  wo  are  a  little  out  on  politics, 
aud  that  little  'outness'  has  detained 
you.    Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — who 


kno^ 


,,.. 


Tlio  room  was  quite  fall.  A  soldier, 
wsn  and  lame,  pleaded  for  eight  weeks' 
furlough  to  go  home  and  get  strong. 
The  young  giil  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  My  brother  1 — my  dear  brother !  " 
Tiie  President  gave  him  a  furlough 
of  three  months. 
The  petitioners  came  and  went  until 
'  into  the  night     Their  pleadings 


were  tbe  same  heard  thouEanda  of  ttmea    ' 
before.     To  tach  one  the  petitiun  waa 
new   and   all-absorbing ;    li>  the  Presi- 
dent, only  tlie  echoes  of  the  vast  army 
already  gone. 

Often  persons  pushed  thetnsclvea  into 
tbe  Ext!cutive  Cham  bee  solely  to  iiHtnte 
the  President.  Many  of  these  wera 
women  who  sympathized  with  the  Re- 
"btllion,  and  their  elegant  courtesy  (f) 
of  manner  was  really  amazing.  Such 
an  one  had  kept  her  chair  during  tha 
going  and  coming  of  five  or  six  relays 
ol*  visitors,  watching  each  as  they  pr^  ■ 
ecntcil  their  claims,  following  them  with  ' 
her  eyea  to  the  door,  aud  then  staring 
at  the  others.  The  President,  annoyed 
at  her  presence,  said,  rather  steiuly, 
"  Have  you  a  petition  to  present  t '' 

She  lifted  her  eyiis  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, with  an  arrogant  expression,  but 
she  only  said,  "Yea,  sir." 

The  President  said,  "  It  ia  ticne  jou 
told  me  nhut  you   have  to  say;    yoQ   i 
have  been  here  a  good  while." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  brightly j  I 
and,  confident  that  he  bad  not  gained  I 
this  lime,  folded  her  hands  with  u 
of  perfect  aatisiaction. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  errand,  oi    | 
shall  I  go  on  with  the  others )  " 

"  Yea,  sir,"  and  coolly  stroked  hei 
muil 

The  President  jerked  himself  in  h!i 
chair,  and  went  on  nitli  tbe  rest.  These 
hud  all  gone,  and  still  she  sat  thttc. 

"  Shall  I  talk  to  you  noiti,  or  do  yon 
intend  to  stay  all  day  ?"  be  cxcluimod, 
in  a  voice  which  would  fiighteu  any 
ordinary  person, 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  the  brazen  womaa 
actually  smiled  at  him.  De  snapped 
tlie  bell,  and  the  room  was  litlc<l.  Ilei 
presence  was  almoac  insupportable.  It 
was  almost  night.  Silent  contempt,  ct 
expression  of  acger,  were  alike  imavail- 
ing.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  Presi- 
dent had  ignored  her  presence,  but  at. 
last  said : 

"  Will  you,  madam,  prepare  to  givei 
me  your  errand,  or  leave  me  alone  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  unblushing  an- 

Tlic    President  groaned,  shook    hta. 
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head  from  side  to  side,  stamped  his 
feet,  and,  bringing  his  hand  down 
heavily  upon  the  table,  cried,  ^'I  will 
call  some  person  who  will  escort  you 
from  the  building." 

He  moved  toward  the  door. 

*'Ye8,  sir,"  said  the  amiable  lady; 
and,  agile  as  a  cat,  she  sprang  in  front 
of  him,  and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

**  President  Lincoln,  I  have  a  very 
gifted  daughter,''  said  a  silly-looking 
woman.  *^  Bhe  is  an  authoress,  and  has 
been  ever  since  she  was  seven  years 
old." 

**  Ah,  indeed  I " 

"  Tes,  sir ;  and  the  publishers  have  a 
game  of  keeping  her  writings  until  we 
forget  all  about  them,  and  then  publish 
them  without  giving  her  any  remunera- 
tion; and  she  always  marks  the  price 
upon  the  first  page.  I  have  a  piece 
with  me  now — it  is  a  story — ^a  story  in 
one  hundred  and  twelve  chapters.  Will 
you  read  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion  ? 
Please  write  me  a  note,"  she  added, 
quickly.  Giving  the  President  not  an 
instant  to  reply,  she  went  on :  "  If  you 
write  me  a  note,  it  will  have  weight 
with  the  publishers,  and " 

"  If  the  manuscript,"  interrupted  the 
President,  "  has  merit,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  note.  If  it  has  no  merit,  all  the 
notes  in  the  world  would  do  it  no 
good." 

"Oh,  it  ha$  merit  1"  replied  the 
woman,  assuming  an  indignant  air,  "  it 
ha$  merit  I  My  daughter  is  a  genius ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  note  from  you.  Every  body  has 
recommendations  nowadays.  Just  read 
a  little,"  she  added,  coaxingly.  "  It  is 
very  fascinating,"  she  went  on  earnest- 
ly.    "  Won't  you  read  it  ? " 

"  I  can't ;  I  don't  like  novels." 

"  Novels  I  sir,  it  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is 
a  story.  I  would  not  allow  my  daugh- 
ter to  write  a  notel,  I  am  a  Christian. 
This  is  a  little  girlish,  thrilling  story. 
It  displays  a  knowledge  of  history  far 


beyond  her  years."    (And  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort.) 

A  young  man  desired  a  clerkship. 
He  was  sure  he  would  be  made  for  the 
world  if  he  had  a  position  in  Washing- 
ton. 

•"  You  are  mistaken,  young  man,"  the 
President  answered ;  **  you  are  mis- 
taken. What  you  ask  for  would  ruin 
you.  No,  no;  go  home,  and  do  any 
thing  there  that  comes  to  you,  rather 
than  be  deluded  by  such  false  ideas. 
Washington  is  no  place  for  a  young 
man  to  come  to  from  a  good  home." 

"I  am  very  steady,"  answered  the 
young  man,  modestly. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  this  is  no  place 
for  you.  Temptations  abound  here. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  friend,  young 
man.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  home.^ 
Seeming  much  disappointed,  he 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  President  as 
he  moved  backward  from  the  room. 
The  President,  pleased  with  his  man- 
ner, said,  as  the  petitioner's  hand 
touched  the  door : 

"  You  will  thank  me,  three  years 
from  now ;  yet,  I  know  I  seem  unkind 
to  you — very  unkind." 

''  It  docs  seem  splendid  to  have  a  po- 
sition in  Washington,"  was  the  earnest 
answer. 

"  Three  years  added  to  your  present 
good  sense  will  reveal  to  you  the  quick- 
sands from  which  you  will  be  saved,  by 
going  now  directly  to  your  homo.  Will 
you  go  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

The  President  was  speaking  of  sud- 
den death. 

"I  believe  you  are  ready  to  die  at 
any  time,"  said  a  friend  to  him. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ready,"  answered  the 
President,  mournfully ;  "  each  day,  as  I 
look  over  its  events  and  incidents,  as  I 
think  of  those  I  have  made  happy,  of 
those  I  have  made  miserable,  I  see  that 
I  might  have  been  truer  to  my  neigh- 
bor, truer  to  my  God." 
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TiiE  cnisis 
Again  the  Summer  holds  the  hills  in 
splendor.  Her  cloud-fleets  sail  down 
the  infinite  ocean  ns  peacefully  as  they 
did  one  year  ago ;  her  forests  sway  and 
murmur  in  as  deep  content ;  her  apples 
redden  in  the  hill-side  orchard;  her 
corn  waves  its  tassels;  her  tobacco 
holds  up  its  cups  of  amber  in  the  sun, 
just  the  same.  Again  Eirene  sits  by  the 
window;  but  she  does  not  watch  the 
clouds,  or  count  the  tobacco-stalks,  or 
build  palaces  in  dreams.  Her  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  road  where  it  emerges 
from  the  woods.  Where  is  the  horse 
with  the  arching  neck,  and  the  gal- 
lant rider,  of  one  year  ago  ?  Sustain- 
ing the  drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Pres- 
cott,  probably.  Yet  Eirene's  gaze  does 
not  wander  till  the  white  road  fades 
in  the  evening  shadow.  With  the  com- 
ing morning  she  renews  her  watch, 
flaying,  "  Paul,  you  will  come  to-day." 
So  hard  is  it  for  youth  and  truth  to  let 
go  of  its  faith.  How  many  times  her 
heart  has  fluttered  like  a  bird's,  at  the 
sight  of  Fleet  foot  and  his  handsome 
rider,  coming  eagerly  along  that  road 
to  her !  How  many  times,  with  linger- 
ing, loving  looks,  that  rider  has  turned 
reluctantly  away  I  How  could  she  be- 
lieve that  he  would  never  come  again  ? 
How  could  she  make  it  seem  that  she 
should  never  hear  more  the  thud  of 
Fleetfoot's  feet  upon  the  little  bridge  ? 
The  scene  in  the  garden,  the  last  week 
of  neglect,  seems  a  dream — here  in  the 
spot  where  she  has  been  so  happy — 
where  he  once  enveloped  and  glorified 
her  with  his  love  I  Thus  each  morning 
she  said  again,  *'  This  day  will  bring  a 
letter,  or  he  will  come."  But  the  days 
wore  on ;  no  letter  came,  and  no  Paul. 
At  last  she  unlocked  the  little  box  that 
held  every  letter  he  had  ever  written 
her.    How  well  she  knew  caCh  one,  and 


just  at  what  time  he  had  written  this, 
or  this !  Here  wos  one  in  which  he 
told  her  that,  although  surrounded  by 
the  brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  he  was 
solitary  and  miserable  because  she  was 
not  there.  Here  was  another,  in  which 
he  wrote  her  that  every  pulse  in  his  be- 
ing trembled  with  joy  because  he  was 
coming  to  be  happy  in  her  presence. 
She  read  them  over,  and  tried  to  make 
them  seem  true  once  more.  Eer  mind 
was  as  troubled  as  her  heart,  for  its  es- 
sence was  truth.  If  these  words  were 
true — and  she  felt  them  to  be  true  when  - 
he  uttered  them — ^how  could  they  mean 
nothing  now  ?  If  he  loved  her  enough 
to  seek  her  as  he  did,  how  could  he  for- 
sake her  to-day  ?  This  child,  with  her 
affections  rooted  in  constancy,  could 
realize  nothing  of  the  moods  of  a  man 
moved  by  every  fluctuating  circum- 
stance. She  had  not  grown  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  heart  where  she  could 
say,  *'  He  had  many  natures.  I  think  he 
loved  me  well  with  one."  Soon  the  slen- 
der fingers  began  to  untie  the  ribbon 
which  bound  the  precious  packet,  then 
tremble  and  fail  and  at  last  falteringly 
tie  them  up  again,  and,  without  reading 
a  word,  put  them  back.  Ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  tender,  how  would  they 
seem  to  her  now,  in  the  desolation  in 
which  she  sat!  Herein  he  had  said, 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  never  could 
be  happy  when  ehe  was  not  near.  Yet 
this  very  moment,  while  she  sat  think- 
ing of  him,  missing,  needing  him,  as  in 
all  her  life  she  had  never  missed  or 
needed  any  one  before,  was  he  not  en- 
tirely occupied  and  absorbed  by  anoth- 
er ?  Already  she  felt  through  her  being 
the  keenest  suffering  which  can  come  to 
a  perfectly  truthful  nature — distrust  of 
the  one  loved  best.  Believe  me,  there 
is  no  pang  like  this.  More  than  happi- 
ness was  t<JLen>fto\BL\i<a<T£:^<sts^'^^s^^'^^ 
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— faith  in  the  man  who  ha^l  represented 
to  her  all  that  wao  highest  ai.d  bright- 
est in  manhood. 

She  could  not  utter  one  word  in  the 
presence  of  her  family  that  might  cast 
tlie  faintest  reproach  upon  Paul.  They 
knew  her  trouble  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  him  ;  for  he  did  not  come, 
and  they  could  not  forget  the  last  sum- 
mer, nor  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
be  had  promised  to  claim  Eirene  as  bis 
wife.  But  they  saw  the  white  and 
watchful  face,  and  respected  its  sorrow 
too  much  to  ask  questions.  Each  one 
said,  silently,  *'•  Can  this  be  our  Eirene  ?  *' 
and,  by  constant,  nameless  little  acts  of 
love,  sought  to  prove  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  their  sympathy. 

Two  weeks  bad  gone  by — two  weeks 
in  which  every  day  had  been  a  long, 
loving  watch  for  one  who  did  not  come. 

**  She  must  be  gone  now,"  said  Eirene. 
"  He  too,  perhaps,  has  gone  with  her.  I 
must  go  back;  I  have  been  idle  too 
long!"  As  she  said  these  words,  she 
felt  an  infinite  weariness,  as  if  she  could 
never  take  up  her  work  again. 

Yet,  amid  all,  a  faint  hope  awoke  into 
life.  If  he  was  still  there,  waiting  for 
ber,  he  would  explain  all.  Had  be  not 
begged  her,  whatever  happened,  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  to  love  him,  and  to  wait 
for  him  ?    She  would. 

Never  before  bad  Muggins  looked  so 
forlorn ;  never  before  bad  she  moved 
quite  so  slowly.  Apparently  she  bad 
taken  on  the  dejection  of  her  dearest 
friend ;  and  every  dragging  step  which 
she  took  forwards  seemed  a  protest 
against  bringing  Eirene  back  to  the 
scene  of  her  troubles.  The  impulse 
which  impelled  Muggins  to  do  it  can- 
not be  explained  ;  but  just  as  she  reach- 
ed Mr.  Mai  lances  gate,  she  stood  perfect- 
ly still.  Lowell  Vale  jerked  the  reins 
and  implored  ber  to  "  get  up,"  but  she 
would  not  stir.  A  light  laugh  from  the 
veranda,  in  the  mocking  tones  which 
she  knew  too  well,  gave  Eirene  a  fainty 
feeling  alK>ut  her  heart,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  stop  beating.  Before  they 
reached  the  bouse,  she  had  seen  Bella 
and  Grace  sitting  there,  and  it  seemed 
all  that  she  coiUd  do  to  live  through 


going  past  them.  To  be  stopped,  to  sit 
there  helpless,  an  object  for  them  to 
gaze  upon  and  to  laugh  at,  seemed  more 
than  could  be  borne.  ^*  Get  up.  Mug- 
gins I "  Muggins  only  stuck  her  feet 
firmer  and  deeper  in  the  dust,  and  stir-^ 
red  not. 

"  I  am  paid  for  coming  to  Busyville, 
if  it  were  only  to  see  such  a  horse ! 
Where,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  I 
know  it  lived  before  Noah  I "  And  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  in  a  penetrat- 
ing tone  which  she  knew  reached  tho 
occupants  of  the  buggy,  Isabella  Pre»- 
cott  laughed  again,  more  mockingly 
than  before. 

'*  Dcm't,"  said  Grace.  **  That's  poor 
Mr.  Vale.  He's  very  poor,  and  father 
feels  sorry  for  him.  That's  Eirene.  Sbe 
used  to  live  with  us.  I  like  her,  and  so 
does  Paul ;  but  mother  don't.  I  wouldnH 
hurt  her  feelings  for  the  world.  She  is 
so  kind  to  every  body.  Please  don't 
laugh.  Miss  Priscottl  You  wouldn't, 
if  you  knew  her.'* 

^^  But  I  may  laugh  at  the  horse,  mayn't 
I?    Look  at  it  1" 

There  was  a  picture.  The  rusty  old 
buggy,  and  its  occupants  covered  with 
dust,  Lowell  Vale  jerking  the  reins,  and 
calling  upon  Muggins  to  **get  up;" 
Muggins  standing  stone  still,  save  when 
the  warning  whip  came  down  upon  her 
back,  when  she  gave  a  jump  upward  and 
a  push  backward,  as  if  she  were  going 
to  back  herself  all  the  way  to  Hill-top. 

Just  then  the  Prescott  span  and  ba- 
rouche drove  towards  the  door  for  the 
evening  drive.  The  extremes  in  the  for* 
tune  of  the  girl  upon  the  veranda  and 
the  girl  in  the  buggy  could  hardly  be 
contrasted  more  strongly  than  by  the 
two  opposing  vehicles.  The  caparisoned 
bays,  the  liveried  servants,  the  emblaz- 
oned carriage  stood  beside  the  pour  old 
buggy  and  the  Ticious  old  horse,  and 
the  contrast  brought  the  paltry  triumph 
to  its  owner  so  dear  to  little  SwUla. 

Muggins  monopolized  the  Mallane- 
gate  and  carriage-stand^  and  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  Eirene  must  descend  before 
them,  with  that  cruel  laugh  still  riog^ 
ing  through  her  brain.    She  did  it  with 
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a  bowed  head  ;  but  as  ebe  reached  the 
ground,  the  tones  of  the  beloveil  roico 
made  her  lift  it  inroluntarily ;  the  very 
tone  brought  support  and  courage.  Sure- 
ly  lie  woabl  silence  the  mocking  voice. 

Pnui  h..d  come  to  the  door  just  in 
time  til  c&tch  one  of  Mn'^gins'  must  ri- 
diculous antics.  Ue  miiiiht  have  laugh- 
ed, hail  bi>  not  seen  Ei'rene.  Hia  flnt 
impnlsu  was  tlic  old  one  -to  catch  her 
Dp  and  carry  her  far  away  from  all  her 
hideous  surroundings ;  hU  eecoud  -n-aa 
to  gii  and  assist  her.  He  hail  tiiken  the 
first  step  towards  dolug  it,  wheu  Bella 
exclaimed ; 

"  Si'e  !  sec  I  that  atri>ciou9  bcnst  is 
backing  that  old  Imh  into  Eing  Fer.li- 
nand's  face  1     Oh  1  oh  I  tlicy  arc  going 
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"  Don't  be  plarmed,  Mins  PrcKott." 
These  wcro  the  words  that  Eireno 
heard  in  the  assuring  tone.  Thev  were 
not  for  her  1  They  were  not  for  her,  in 
her  Innelineas  and  poverty — not  for  her, 
his  promised  wife ;  Ihey  were  for  the 
gay  and  mocking  strangt-r. 

Ad  hour  later,  Eirene  sat  in  Iicr  old 
chair,  withdrawn  fWim  the  window.  She 
had  just  seen  her  father  ami  Slugging 
depart.  As  fiho  walched  them  move 
alowly  away,  her  impniBC  was  to  follow, 
and  implore  her  father  to  take  her  hack. 
It  seemed  to  her,  that  ehc  could  not  be 
left  behind — as  if  her  lost  friend  was 
leaving  her;  hut  with  the  coneciousnc^ 
thrit  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to 
be  left,  she  became  quiet,  and  followed 
them  with  her  eyes  till  they  were  out 
of  eight.  Thus  she  aat,  with  her  still 
white  face,  and  her  bonds  listlessly 
dropped  upon  her  lap.  Life  seemed  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne.  She  had  thought 
that  they  would  all  lie  gone — that  her 
heart  would  no  limgor  bo  tortured  with 
HO  many  nioekiiig  sights.  6he  had 
hoped,  fondly,  timidly  hoped,  that,  after 
all,  Paul  would  have  remained  behind, 
to  explain,  to  comfort  her,  to  tell  her 
why  she  had  been  left  alone.  But  her 
enemy  was  still  here,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  stay  forever.  This 
enemy  mocked  and  ridiculed  her  yet 
Paul's  words  of  comfort  wore  not  for 
hor;  no,  they  were  for  her  tormentor. 


Oh,  wretchedness  of  love,  and  of  youtht  1 
why  couldn't  she  die  1 

The  sound  of  whetla  made  her  look  ' 
up ;  and  even  where  she  ant  she  font 
that  she  could  see  Mr.  Mullani's  gat«i. 
For  hei  own  sake  she  knew  that  sho 
ought  to  retreat  furtlier  into  the  room ; 
but  a  miserable  fascination  hiOd  her 
gaze.  Bhc  did  not  see  the  barouche  and 
tlie  buys,  but  a  tight  pliceton  with  a  sin- 
gle hotae  champing  hie  bit,  and  striking 
his  feet  before  it.  Presently  Puul  and 
Miss  Prescott  came  out  of  tlio  li«n»c  to- 
gether, Paul  with  the  youDg  la<ly'a 
wraps.  How  long  it  took  him  to  adjust 
them  in  her  carriage-seat  I  With  what 
infinite  pains  he  folded  and  rcfolileil  tho 
great  fleecy  shawl  over  ila  slender  bars, 
tbitt  they  might  not  came  in  contact 
with  that  susceptible  back!  Not  a  man 
among  her  slaves  but  what  felt  at  per* 
feet  liljerty  to  encircle  it,  to  give  it  tba 
full  benefit  of  the  muscular  support  of 
his  inaiily  ann,  while  be  heard  the 
young  lady  murmur  in  pleading  tones, 
as  ha  often  did, 

'■  Oh,  my  iMiek !  it  tires  me  so  to  ride  1 
I  feel  as  if  1  should  faint." 

And  as  she  had  the  art  of  looking  as 
if  ebe  were  going  to  do  so,  and  ulwaya 
begun  toppling  front  one  aido  to  tba 
other,  what  could  Ibe  most  reserved  of 
men  do  but  support  ibis  feeble  creature, 
if  but  out  of  human  pity  I  Only  it  wa 
remarkable  how  wonderfully  she  revived 
a  moment  after,  of  course  to  the  great 
joy  of  her  supporter.  If  he  only  could 
have  seen  her  a  few  hours  later,  spring- 
ing about  her  room  with  the  agility  of 
a  cat,  it  would  have  afforded  him  a 
study  in  feminine  backs  suiBcicntlj 
puzzling  to  have  driven  to  despair  any 
masculiue  brain.  This  moment  Patd 
was  making  most  tender  provision  fol 
this  omnipresent  vertebra.  How  carfr. 
fully  he  assisted  her  into  her  seat,  tht 
young  lady  who  was  so  delicate  I  How 
assiduously  he  arranged  the  mat  for  hei 
feet  1  HiJW  slowly  be  drew  on  bis  driv- 
ing-gloves, took  his  scat  by  her  sidt^ 
took  the  reins  in  his  band,  before  tha 
gay  horse  darted  away  and  bore  them 
out  of  sight  I 

It  WM  all  taa  iwarin.  ta  *-.<(,  * 
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the  worn-out  watcher  in  Beth  Qood- 
love^s  chamber.  She  had  seen  it  all. 
Some  horrible  spell  drew  her  toward 
the  window  and  held  her  there.  Not  a 
gesture,  not  an  act,  not  a  look  of  his 
had  escaped  her. 

'*  She  has  been  cruel  to  me,^'  said  the 
aching  heart;  "yet  see* how  he  serves 
her ! "  She  uttered  no  cry,  but  she 
drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as 
if  to  brush  away  the  confusion  in  her 
brain.  "  Oh  I  he  said  he  loved  me — 
loved  me  alone,"  she  murmured ;  "  that 
his  life  began  and  ended  in  me ;  that  I 
was  soon  to  bo  his  wife,  and  he  my  hus- 
band. He  said, '  No  matter  what  you 
see,  nor  how  hard  things  may  seem,  still 
believe  in  me,  and  love  me  ! '  I  will, 
Paul ;  but  to  be  left  alone,  without  one 
word,  one  look,  one  act  of  kindness, 
and  to  see  you  give  all  to  this  cruel 
stranger,  is  hard.  What  does  it  mean, 
Paul,  if  you  love  me — ^if  I  am  to  be  your 
wife."  Then,  confused  in  thought,  des- 
olate in  heart,  she  crept  down  from  the 
chamber,  out  of  the  gate,  and  mechani- 
cally, without  knowing  wherefore,  turn- 
ed her  feet  towards  the  Lover's  Walk. 
She  had  not  been  there  since  the  even- 
ing that  she  walked  in  it  with  Paul. 
That  evening,  and  its  bliss,  now  sharply 
defined  in  her  memory  in  contrast  with 
the  wretchedness  of  the  present,  seemed 
to  draw  her  back  irresistibly  to  the  old 
haunt.  She  drew  her  sun-bonnet  close 
over  her  face,  that  no  one  might  see  her, 
and  hurried  on.  The  grass  was  soft 
under  her  feet;  the  trees  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  her,  as  in  the  happy  June 
hours,  but  she  was  unconscious  of  their 
ministry.  She  did  not  pause  till  she 
came  to  the  end  of  the  Walk.  Here 
Paul  had  kissed  her,  and  uttered  his 
last  words  to  her. 

The  light  was  growing  dim,  and,  with 
an  instinctive  dread  of  being  seen  here 
alone,  she  crept  inside  of  the  curtain 
which  a  wild  vine  had  hung  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  sat  down  upon  the  moss 
inside.  A  great  willow  held  its  canopy 
over  her  head  and  fanned  her  face  with 
its  pendants.  On  the  other  side,  the 
river  ran  with  deep,  swift  flow.  As  the 
willow-boughB  swayed  and  opened,  she 


could  see  it  moving  on.  It  seemed  to 
invite  her,  to  beckon  her  to  come  to  it. 
How  easy  to  lie  down  in  its  cool  bt>som, 
and  be  borne  from  all  this  trouble  for- 
ever. If  this  were  life,  she  was  sure  she 
could  not  bear  it.  How  blessed  to  end 
it  at  once!  What  rest,  what  peace, 
there  seemed  to  be  in  those  cool,  tran- 
quil waters !  How  many  thousands  be- 
fore her  had  felt  the  same  temptation, 
and  had  yielded  to  it  I  Wh|it  had  come 
to  them  then  ?  Ah,  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. The  girl  had  moved  to  the  steep 
bank.  Every  glance  of  the  water  made 
more  iri'csistible  the  impulse  within  to 
drop  quietly  down  into  that  liquid  bed, 
and  end  all.  Would  it  end  it  ?  Even 
now  the  quick,  strong  conscience  threw 
its  rein  over  desire  and  weakness,  and 
forced  her  to  remember  what  her  Chris- 
tian mother  had  so  often  told  her — that 
life  is  not  our  own,  but  God's ;  that  we 
must  accept  its  penalties,  bear  its  pains, 
fulfil  its  promises,  but  that  we  have  no 
right  to  cast  it  off,  to  flee  from  it,  lest 
we  should  fail  through  it  to  reach  that 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  life  of  glory 
of  which  it  is  the  faintest  dawn.  Dim, 
far,  impossible,  seemed  the  other  life  of 
glory  to  this  young  and  overburdened 
heart;  but  this  life,  how  keen,  how 
deep  its  pang  1  She  had  read  of  brave 
souls  who  conquered  it;  but  she  was 
not  brave  nor  strong.  It  had  conquered 
her.  Still  the  slender  feet  hung  over 
the  high  bank ;  still  the  white  forehead, 
with  its  restraining  thought,  held  her 
back  from  the  alluring  water,  when  the 
murmur  of  human  voices  divided  tbe 
air  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves. 
What  tone  was  it  that  made  Eirene  in- 
stinctively draw  forward  to  the  curtain 
of  vines,  which  screened  her  ft*om  the 
walk  ?  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
it  came  to  the  spot  where  Paul  had  kiss- 
ed her.  It  was  Paul,  who  stood  here 
now  with  Isabella  Prescott. 

"  You  will  always  be  dearer  to  mc, 
Bella,  for  this  visit,"  he  was  saying. 
**  Indeed,  I  never  should  have  known  you 
truly  if  you  had  not  come  here.  How 
could  I  have  so  misunderstood  yon, 
Bell !  I  used  to  think  that  you  were 
bora  to  trifle,  and  acted  accordingly. 
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Yoa  seem  to  me  as  changed  as  if  you 
were  another  creature.  It  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  I  could  haye 
known  your  heart  before  it  was  too  late." 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  response. 

"  Don't  sigh  so,  Bella  I  Do  you  sup- 
pose I. can  ever  forget  what  you  sufifer 
for  me  ?  It  will  be  the  regret  of  my 
life.  Oh,  Bella,  why  didn't  you  show 
your  real  heart  to  me  more  than  a  year 
ago  ?  then  we  should  not  be  divided  to- 
night." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Paul,"  murmured 
a  broken  voice,  ^^  that,  when  a  woman 
loves,  her  first  instinct  is  to  hide  her 
real  feelings  ? " 

"  Yes ;  bat  how  was  I  to  dream  of 
such  a  thing  in  you  ?  Really,  you  play- 
ed the  coquette  so  perfectly,  I  never 
suspected  you  of  having  real  feeling." 

"I  was  too  proud  to  betray  it.  I 
^  never  should  have  betrayed  it,  if  my 
feelings  had  not  conquered  my  pride." 

*•  Why  did  they  conquer  it  too  late  ? 
It  is  like  all  of  my  fate  I "  said  PauL 

"  Why  is  it  too  late  ? "  murmured  the 
faltering  voice. 

"  I  am  bound — irrevocably  bound  1 " 
bitterly  answered  Paul. 

*^  To  whom  ?  I  have  seen  nobody 
who  has  seemed  to  have  any  special 
claim  upon  you.  Who  has  robbed  me  ?  " 

^*  Que  your  inferior,  and  mine,  in  po- 
sition. I  have  loved  her,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  our  lives  are  so  conflicting,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  we  ought  never 
to  be  married.  I  would  release  myself 
if  I  could.  But  I  consider  a  promise  a 
binding  obligation.  If  I  could  have 
known  you  as  you  are,  Bella,  it  would 
never  have  been  made." 

"  What  is  that  ? " 

They  both  started  at  a  sound  as  of 
something  falling  very  near.  There 
was  a  -rustle  of  leaves,  then  all  was 
quiet. 

*^  Perhaps  it  was  a  snake  1 "  said  Bella. 

Each  looked,  but  saw  nothing,  save 
wavy  boughs  and  vines.  But  a  chill 
ran  through  Paul ;  he  shivered  as  one 
does  in  standing  near  a  human  being 
in  the  dark  without  knowing  it.  His 
last  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips, 
before  he  hated  himself  for  uttering 


them ;  he  knew  them  to  be  false.  The 
face  before  him  receded,  and  another, 
the  face  that  he  loved,  again  seemed  to 
touch  his.  He  started  with  a  shock  os 
he  thought  that  he  stood  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  kissed  it — where  ha 
had  said,  ^^  No  matter  what  you  see,  no 
matter  how  things  may  seem,  believe  in 
me."  That  was  scarcely  three  weeks 
ago ;  and  what  had  he  been  saying  f 
If  she  could  have  heard  the  words 
which  he  had  just  uttered,  how  could 
she  still  believe  in  him  ?  He  felt  like  a 
man  enthralled  by  some  spell  which  he 
hated,  yet  which  he  had  no  power  to 
break.  Had  not  this  woman  by  bis  side 
always  compelled  him  to  do  and  say 
things  which  made  him  hateful  to  him- 
self ?  Always  I  Yet  how  fair  and  gen- 
tle and  drooping  she  looked  now  I  She 
loved  him  ?  Then,  from  whence  came 
this  faint  and  far  suspicion  of  her  now  t 
While  he  gazed,  why  did  her  face  look 
false  even  amid  its  suffering  ?  Was  ha 
unjust  to  her,  even  while  she  fascinated 
him  and  held  him  ?  In  an  instant  the 
place  seemed  haunted.  He  thought 
that  he  saw  something  white — white, 
like  a  woman's  face,  in  the  darkness, 
through  the  swaying  vines. 

"  Come  1 "  he  said ;  *^  that  was  a  cur 
rious  noise.  It  really  makes  me  feel  su- 
perstitious. Does  it  you,  Bella  ?  But  I 
never  heard  of  a  ghost  in  our  Lover-t 
Walk,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  I  did 
not  intend  to  stray  so  far." 

They  hurried  back,  but  Paul  saw  a 
white  face  close  to  his  all  the  way. 

It  was  past  midnight,  yet  still  he  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to  that 
sensuous,  pleading  melody  of  Bell's, 
which  had  grown  to  have  such  power 
over  him.  It  held  him  where  he  sat ; 
yet  still  a  white,  cold  face  seemed  to 
touch  his. 

"Where  is  she?  What  have  yon 
done  with  her  ?  Yon  have  killed  her, 
Paul  Mallane  1  and  may  the  Lord  curse 
your  soul  1 "  cried  Tilda  Stade,  as  she 
rushed  into  the  room,  with  her  hair  fly- 
ing and  her  eyes  filled  with  the  wildest 
excitement  In  his  beet  moments,  Paul 
hated  the  sight  of  Tilda,  but  she  seem- 
ed nothing  uSioxt  ^i  isl  v^^sc^^^^^'^a^^^^ 
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nnd.  even  amiil  tlie  re- 
Burse  Hiiil  tenor  enured  by  bcr  wotda, 
Itiafirat  impulfto  wks  tn  »em  ber  and 
thnui  bcr  ont  or  Itau  wiisduw.  "Ob, 
there's  no  use  sUiiding  there,  IcKikiog 
wliitul"  slie  went  on;  "and  you  Imd 
bctluT  iitire  jnur  cal-fuce  againet  tbe 
wall— you .' "  Bhe  cried,  glaring  at  Uiia 
Prescntt,  wbo  bad  wlieek-d  Timiid  vn 
the  piano-stool.  "  Where  'lu  jou  sup- 
pnn.'  the  is,  while  you're  dniuimin'  on 
the  [luanner  I  Likelier  than  nut,  in  Ibo 
bDltnm  lit  tbe  river.     Ob  1  ob  1 " 

"  WoniMi,  Btrip"  your  noise  1 "  said 
Paul,  who  expectt^d  every  iustant  to  eeo 
tbe  whole  tuiiily  appear,  tn  inquire  the 
caa-«  of  each  crios.  "  Stop  !  If  you 
»rc  I.Mikinp  for  M'lM  Vale,  I  will  go  with 
JKU."  And  taking  his  bat,  be  -walked 
out,  Tilda  following  liim.  lie  asked  no 
qmsliotiM,  ni'cdcil  no  eiplanaticms.  He 
knew  all.  Ttint  was  bcr  fticc  thitt  he 
■air  through  tbtt  vincA  1  Tliat  was  why 
■iich  a  thivur  ntnick  h:m  as  he  uttered 
those  falec  wordi  ti  Bella.  She  heard 
the[U,  Id  her  duMitution,  she  bad  gone 
bock  alone  to  tbetr  list  raeeting-placp, 
«n<l  (h^t  was  what  she  beard,  and  from 
Ilia  lips.  Ue  stalked  on  without  a 
word,  anil  soon  left  Tilda  far  bubinrl. 
He  went  straight  to  the  und  of  tbo 
Walk,  pushed  Imck  Iho  heavy  tines, 
and  there,  her  snn-bonnet  by  her  side, 
4ier  face  Hlmost  hidden  in  tbo  moss,  she 
l&i<-l,  ns  if  she  were  dead. 

"  Eiri'ne  I  "  he  said,  bending  down  to 
tier.  There  was  no  answer.  His  band 
touched  tbe  cold  Ince,  and  a  deeper 
•hiverran  through  bim  than  when  be 
thought  that  ho  felt  it  hours  befon-. 
6he  wus  iuEeneible^perhaps  she  was 
deiiil.  Thi3  was  his  only  tliongbt,  as 
lie  lirted  her  in  bis  aims  ciDd  carried 
her  awar,  never  piitiBing  even  to  still 
Tildri's  outerica,  till  be  had  laid  bcr  on 
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lobelia,  watching  at  the  window, 
was  the  only  one  who  saw  him  bear  bis 
burden  to  the  houae.  Ko  one  had  been 
awakened,  and  she  sat  waiting  for  his 
return,  wondering  what  explanation  be 
would  make  hitr  when  ha  came.  She 
waited  hmg.  The  Bart  was  flushed 
frith  mormug  light  when  be  appeared 


from  the  honsH  across  the  streer.  Then, 
the  look  on  his  face  was  ao  differeat 
from  any  that  she  bad  ever  aeon  on  it 
before,  that  even  she  did  not  dire  to 
intrude  and  speak.  He  did  not  see  her, 
and  passed  on  to  bisonn  room  without 
a  word. 

Wild  aad  wonderful  were  the  storiea 
which  ran  from  factory  t«  factory  tbe 
next  morning.  "  A  man  had  seen  Paul 
Mallaoe  C'lmc  out  of  Lover'a  Walk  wilfa 
Eirenc  Vale  in  Ilia  arms  ut  two  o'clock 
in  the  marning ! "  "  That  Vale  girl  last 
night  threw  herself  into  tlie  river,  and 
Paul  Mallane  dragged  her  out,  and  both 
have  been  tieen  together  io  the  itreet  in 
a  very  dripping  condition,  with  Tilda 
8ladu  crying  behind."  "  The  Vale  girt 
had  gone  crazy  with  love  for  Pool  Jliit- 
lane,  because,  now  tbe  Boston  folka 
were  arouiid,  ie  did  not  notice  her. 
She  was  a  fool  to  suppose  that  be 
would.  She  bad  tried  to  kill  bnrscl^ 
and  there  was  likely  more  reason  fur  her 
doing  so  than  people  knew.  When  h« 
was  seen  on  the  street  with  her  in  the 
wiiitt-r,  every  body  knew  that  it  vtu  far 
no  good.  Paul  Muliane  never  noticed  a 
shop-gij'l  yet,  hut  to  do  her  ham." 
"  Eirene  Vale  had  better  go  home,  and 
stay  there,  In  a  quiet  way  she  bail  held 
ber  heni!  very  high — bio  high;  Ihat^ 
always  the  way  with  nwA  people.  Tbe 
company  she  bad  slighted  was  altogeth- 
er tiKt  good  for  her.  She  bad  lost  her 
cbaracler,  nnd  bad  better  leave.  No- 
body would  speak  to  her  if  sbo  atujed," 

The  subject  of  all  this  Bweet  charity 
returned  to  consciouBnee*  late  that  morn- 
ing, to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  Tilda 
Btade,  with  a  phyeieian  sitting  near, 
watching  bcr  intently.  He  intbrmed 
her  llmt  she  bad  been  overcome  by 
phyRical  weakness  and  tneutol  distress ; 
that  nolbing  but  an  entire  change  of 
scene,  and  of  life,  could  insure  ber  from 

"  I  understand,"  she  said,  with  per- 
fect calmness.  '*  I  will  go  sway  this 
aftenioon,  and  never  come  back." 

Bbc  had  a  look  npou  her  face  as  if 
she  bad  just  returned  from  a  very  re- 
mote country — as  if  all  she  saw  waa 
new  and  atrnnge,  or  but  dimly  remcm- 
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aae  pnt  her  hand  to  her  forc- 
i  if  she  were  trying  to  recall 
liimethiog,  or  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 
je'^  when  she  Bpr>ke,  hnr  wonls  wure 
perfectly  cohorcnt,  and  there  was  not  a 
touch  of  wildniiBB  in  her  manner:  in- 
stead, it  ai^cmed  unnaturally  cnlin.  Slie 
Bat  like  this,  propped  in  an  arm  chair, 
when  she  huard  Tildu  say,  ia  reply  to  a 
knock  at  the  door, 

*'  P^uil  Uallane,  you  can't  come  in." 

"1  wish  to  see  Mr.  Mallane,"  aaid 
Eirenu ;  "  and,  Tilda,  you  may  go,  if 
yon  will  be  io  kind." 

Oentle  an  the  totiu  was  in  which  these 
words  were  Bpoken,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  a  positivencstt  iu  it  iinkaown  to 
Eirene  before.  Tilda  wbh  so  uTercome 
■ltd  antonielted  by  it,  that  sba  yielded 
ftt  once,  opened  the  door  for  Paul,  and 
walked  out  berseir. 

''  Porgiva  me — say  that  yon  forgive 
me,  my  darling  1"  he  said,  bcforo  hs 
reaclii^d  lier  chair. 

''  I  do  forgive  you,  Paul," 

"  But  do  you  care  for  me  ?  Toll  ma 
tliatyau  care  forme  still;  it  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Yea,  I  care  for  you,  Paul ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  you." 

"Don't  be  hard  with  me,  Birene— 
don't !  I  did  not  mean  a  word  Chat  I 
auid  lust  night" 

"  Didn't  you  ?  "  ehe  a.akrd,  with  the 
old,  innocent  wonder  in  her  eyes. 
"  Wby  did  you  say  it,  then  (  " 

"  I  can't  explain  to  you,  Birene,  the 
conflicting  and  cDm|)Ic<c  influenccB 
whiuh  may  come  into  a  man's  life — 
how  be  may  love  one  woman  devoted- 
ly, and  yet  be  led  on  to  i!ay  a  thousand 
things  which  he  don't  halt  mean,  or 
don't  mean  at  all,  to  another,  just 
through  the  force  of  iufluences  which 
be  ciinaot  control." 

,  "  Do  men  say  so  many  things  that 
I  Uley  don't  mean  I "  she  said,  hcwil- 
I  tteredly.  "  Perhaps — you  didn't  mean 
Vhat  you  said  to  me.  I  thi>ught  you 
tlid.  I  don't  think  I  understand  how  a 
person  can  say  ouc  thing  and  mean  an- 

"  No,  you  never  will  understand  ii," 
'  1  Paul.      "I  am  a  rill^n    and  a 
Birrctcb,  but  I  swear  to  you  I  did 


every  word  1  said  to  yon  ;  and  I  mean 
it  now,  and  I  will  prove  it.  by  dt:v»tlug 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  to  jou." 

"  I  don't  vriint  you  to  devote  jour 
life  til  me,  Paul." 

"  You  don't !  "  exclaimed  Pun',  in  ■ 
tune  in  which  incredulity,  a^tonialiuient, 
and  distress  were  comuiingled. 

"  No ;  I  don't  want  yi>u  to  do  a  thing 
for  me  fir  w)iicU  you  will  hi  sorry.  II 
woa  nil  made  plain  t»  mc  lust  night 
Wbun  you  first  lold  me  that  you  h.ved 
me,  I  was  almnet  gtnd  that  I  whb  poor, 
I  loved  yon  ro  much,  I  liked  to  think 
that  not  only  love,  liut  cvory  gocd  gift 
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knew  bow  happy  it  would  make  me, 
had  I  la-eu  rich  and  you  poor,  t<i  havB 
chosen  you  nut  of  all  the  w<irld,  to 
have  given  all  ibiit  I  had  to  yon,  and 
to  have  priR^laimed  to  ail  tlio  world 
tb»t  you  were  the  man  I  loved,  lint 
Hiss  Preicott  came,  and  every  thing 
cliangcd.  I  never  knew,  till  then,  how 
bani  it  miglit  he  to  bo  poor— to  bu  Ivfl 
out — to  bu  passnd  by  by  tbo  one  loved 
best.  It  was  sll  ^Npleined  lust  iiighL 
You  said  that  we  might  never  to  niarry, 
I  knew  it  was  true — that,  if  we  did, 
even  if  yon  loved  luo,  that  tbe  time 
would  conio  wbca  ynu  wonM  h\:  sorry 
— that,  when  you  saw  Miss  Prescott, 
you  would  feel  tbut  you  had  made  too 
grcut  a  sivrificc  in  marrying  me — that 
you  wou'd  be  ashamed  of  mj  Hitber 
and  motlier,  and  of  Muggins;  that 
they  might  trouble  yon  in  wimii  way. 
I  didn't  hlamu  you.  Only,  till  I  bcaid 
yoo,  1  didn't  know  how  much  there 
was  to  keep  us  apart.  Then,  1  eoaldn't 
understand  why  you  ever  sought  ma, 
and  asked  me  to  marry  you.  But  yon  : 
wore  sorry — you  told  her  so — because  it 
kept  you  from  her.  It  didn't  seem  to 
mu  to  bu  Puul— not  the  Paul  that  I 
love.  I  do  not  know  where  As  is.  All 
I  know  is,  thiit  I  never  can  marry  him." 
"  By  heaven,  you  tin  marry  me  I " 
exclaimed  Paul ;  "  1  will  give  my  whole 
life  to  milking  you  forget  what  I  have 
said  and  dune." 
"  No,  I  will  never  marry  you,  Paul." 
At  she  uttered  these  word«,  two  soli- 
tary teaia  totccd  Miiw-t  -kki  Wtwa'^'^^t 
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closed  eyelids  and  dropped  on  the  color- 
less cheeks;  the  lips  quivered,  then 
grew  still.  She  slowly  turned  her  face 
away,  her  head  resting  on  the  back  of 
the  chair.  Her  whole  attitude  and  as- 
pect was  that  of  one  who  had  given  up 
every  thing  in  life.  There  was  some- 
thing irrevocable  in  the  still,  white  face, 
that  could  not  have  been  expressed  in 
the  wildest  frenzy  of  words. 

It  comes  to  every  man  once  in  his  ex- 
istence, the  vision  of  a  complete  life 
upon  the  earth.  She  comes  to  every 
man  once,  the  woman  who  could  be 
supremely  the  wife  of  his  soul — she 
who,  beyond  apd  above  every  other 
human  being — might  be  to  him  what 
no  other  one  could  be,  in  companion- 
ship and  love.  Paul  Mallane  saw  this 
woman  before  him,  and  knew  that,  with 
her  going,  the  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect possibility  of  his  life  would  pass 
away  from  him  forever.  He  saw  it 
again  for  the  last  time,  the  vision  that 
he  had  seen  so  often  before  in  better 
hours — ^the  home  peopled  with  bright 
children,  glorified  by  the  presence  Qf 
this  beloved  one,  the  mother  and  the 
wife,  the  inspiration  of  all  his  endeav- 
ors, the  crowncr  of  all  his  success,  the 
soul  of  his  soul.  And  there  bad  been 
times— how  many !— when  he  had  felt 
strong  to  dedicate  all  his  power,  all  the 
promise  of  his  life,  to  her,  and  the  life 
that  he  might  share  with  her;  and  now 
it  was  too  late.  With  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  might  have 
been,  what  she  was,  to  him,  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  forfeited  her, 
and  that  she  was  not  for  him  in  time  or 
in  eternity. 

He  went  to  her  chair,  laid  back  the 
long  bright  hair  from  her  temples, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Her  closed  eyelids  looked  the  long  fare- 
well-look in  which  a  thousand  conflict- 
ing emotions  contended ;— another,  and 
another,  as  the  soft  eyes  opened  and 
looked  back  into  his,  as  from  another 
world.  Then  he  turned,  and  went  out 
of  the  house. 


It  was  September.  On  the'  lawn  at 
31arlboro  were  a  number  of  persons 
whom  we  have  seen  before.  Dick  and 
Dolores  were  sitting  together,  and  near 
them  stood  Don  Ovedo,  scowling  dark- 
ly at  a  gentleman  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance away,  alone  with  Bella  Prescott. 
It  was  Paul  Mallane ;  and  he  had  been 
much  astonished,  during  the  evening, 
at  the  offensive  and  aggressive  manner 
of  the  Don,  which  was  full  of  an  assur- 
ance that  he  had  never  observed  in  it 
until  now.  Pensive  and  tearful,  BellA 
had  departed  from  Busyville  two  weeks 
before.  Paul  had  neither  seen  her  nor 
sought  her  since.  It  had  taken  him 
the  entire  two  weeks  to  lose  from  his 
own  the  touch  of  a  sweet,  pathetic  face, 
and  to  get  over  that  farewell  look.  He 
had  done  it,  he  thought.  He  could  nofc 
have  what  he  wanted — what  he  some* 
times  wanted  so  much ;  but  he  could 
have  Bella,  who  loved  him  so  dearly 
that  her  love  had  changed  her  charac- 
ter, and  had  made  her  amiable  and  gen- 
tle. If  he  couIdn^t  have  that  house  of 
his  own  building — for  which,  after  all, 
he  would  have  had  to  have  worked 
very  hard — he  could  have  Marlboro, 
which  in  itself  was  well  worth  having. 

**  Bella,"  he  said,  "  the  bond  which 
held  me  from  you  when  we  last  walked 
together  is  broken.  I  am  free.  I  have 
the  right  to  make  you  happy.  Will 
you  marry  me  ? " 

^^ Thank  you!"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  tri- 
umph, her  attitude  and  expression 
changing  as  utterly  as  if  she  were  turn- 
ing into  another  person.  "  I  knew  be* 
fore  I  left  that  the  shop-girl  had  jilted 
you.  All  I  went  to  your  wretched  lit- 
tle town  for,  was  to  separate  you  from 
her.  You  were  awfully  in  love  with 
her,  weren't  you?  and  yet  not  man 
enough  to  stand  by  her  and  own  her  in 
defiance  of  me.  We  are  quits  now.  I 
am  paid  for  all  you  ever  cost  me.  I 
would  really  like  to  oblige  you,  Mr. 
Mallane,  but  I  am  eogaged  already  to 
Don  Ovedo." 


*i^*  The  second  part  of  this  story,  completing  the  work,  will  be  printed  as  a  supplement  te 
the  Magazine  for  all  subsoriberi.    It  will  be  published  in  November. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PEKING. 


Why  "  Pilgrimage  ? "  Why  not  Visit 
— Journey — ^Voyage^EzcurBion  f 

Wait,  gentle  reader ;  wait  till  my  few 
pages  of  reminiscences  are  written  oat, 
and  then  you  will  understand  why  no 
other  word  is  suitable  to  express  the 
process  of  approaching  the  capital  of 
China. 

We  start  from  Shanghai,  which  is  the 
North^China  terminus  of  our  wonder- 
ful Pacific  mail-route,  as  Canton  is  of 
the  South- China  extension,  that  branch- 
es off  from  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  We 
start  on  board  an  American  steamer, 
one  of  a  fleet  owned  by  a  local  compa- 
ny, and  we  might  as  well  be  on  a  North 
River  boat,  so  far  as  comfort  is  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  feel  one^s 
self  away  from  home  when  seated  at  the 
table  of  one  of  these  noble  vessels ;  un- 
less, perhaps,  your  eye  catches  the  pic- 
ture-like Mongolianism  of  the  serving- 
boys,  or  your  ear  is  saluted  by  the 
"  pigeon-English  "  spoken  to  them. 

These  bring  you  back  to  the  realities 
of  Oriental  life ;  and,  if  you  step  out 
of  your  own  quarters,  and  go  into  the 
crowded  passenger-saloon,  there  is  no 
more  hallucination.  Smokes  and  smells 
unmistakable ;  fumes  of  opium  and  of 
mild  tobacco ;  odors  of  salted  cabbage, 
and  of  eggs  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
preservation; — all  these  proclaim  that 
the  cuisine  and  the  delectation  are  un- 
questionably Chinese. 

"  'Tis  nightfall  on  the  sea,"  and  you 
go  on  hour  after  hour,  ploughing  your 
way  through  the  mud-stained  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  keeping  on  about  a 
NNE.  course,  and  finding  yourself  next 
morning,  to  all  appearance,  just  as  you 
were  the  day  before ;  till,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  southern  face  of 
the  Shangtung  promontory  is  sighted, 
and  you  begin  coasting  round  until  you 
turn  the  comer,  as  it  were,  and  find  the 
ship^s  bows  bearing  oflf  due  westward, 
and  heading  for  the  pretty  port  of 
roL.  VL — 35 


Chefoo.  This  settlement  lies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  same  promontory, 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  summer 
resort— «  sanitary  refuge  from  the  swel- 
tering heat  of  the  more  southerly  ports, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
part  of  September. 

A  spacious  bay  and  a  jutting  head- 
land, with  a  hill-country  in  the  back- 
ground; several  foreign  ships,  and  a 
flotilla  of  Chinese  junks ;  a  few  bunga- 
low buildings  on  ^e  hillsides,  two  of 
them  church-like  in  appearance ;  and  a 
low,  outspreading  continuity  of  Chi- 
nese tenements  along  the  plain ;— such 
is  Chefoo ;  a  very  good  alternative  place 
of  sojourn,  until  something  better  shall 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant place  of  rendezvous  for  naval  pur- 
poses, especially  when  Peking  is  the 
object  of  attack  from  the  seaward — as, 
for  instance,  it  was  when  the  Anglo- 
French  expeditions  of  1858  and  1860 
were  on  their  way  to  make  the  treaties 
of  Tien-tsin,  and  to  procure  the  ratifl- 
-cation  thereof;  for  the  Chinese  rulers 
repeated  the  recalcitrant  policy  of  a 
certain  tribe  who  said  to  the  Romans,. 
*^  True,  we  gave  you  our  oaths,  but  we 
did  not  promise  to  observe  them." 
•         ^         •         •         •         • 

Farewell  to  Chefoo,  and  away  for  the 
Straits  of  Mian-tan,  through  which  we 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  leaving  Tung- 
-chow,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  walled 
-city  on  the  left,  with  only  a  passing 
glance  through  the  spy-glass. 

Gulf  of  Pechili — submerged  mud- 
flat,  shallowing  toward  the  westward 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  a  mile; 
coast-line,  when  visible  at  all,  pure 
mud,  or  rather  salt-mud,  unreconciled 
to  vegetation.  Interesting  study  of 
soundings :  lead-line  going  all  the  time,, 
though  nothing  visible  all  around.  At 
last,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  setting  sun,  which  has  been  per 
forming  sAL  witl%  oi  XDKt%%^^^^  -sa.^«j^ 
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out  two  little  hillocks  with  a  small  gap 
between.  They  are  the  now  famous 
Ta-koo  forts,  and  between  them  flows, 
or  creeps,  or  oozes,  the  Pei-ho — that 
muddy,  tortuous  river,  which  winds  its 
way  for  about  seventy  miles  up  to 
Tien-tsin,  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Grand  Canal ;  both  contributing  to 
feed  the  hungry  capital  which  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  non-producing  plain. 

But  stop !  we  haven^t  got  there  yet. 
We  are  still  on  board  our  good,  com- 
fortable steamer,  pointing  for  that  little 
gap  between  the  hillock-forts  at  Ta- 
koo,  and  expecting  to  be  there  quite 
soon;  for  we  have  already  taken  our 
pifot  on  board,  and  there^s  plenty  of 
time  to  run  the  intervening  eight  or  ten 
miles  before  the  daylight  fails.  At 
least,  BO  we  landsmen  think ;  but  there^s 
a  nervous  twitch  about  the  captain's 
face,  and  the  pilot  keeps  on  *^  looking 
out,"  though,  for  the  life  of  us,  we 
can't  tell  what  there  is  to  see ;  and  they 
walk  about  on  different  sides  of  the 
ship,  only  crossing  each  other's  path 
*^  semi-occasionally,"  and  then  with  the 
exchange  of  a  few  short-cut  remarks — 
evidently  uncomfortable,  both  of  them, 
-about  something  or  other.  "There 
she  18,''  says  one,  "hard  and  fasti" 
-**  Ping  ! "  goes  the  captain's  bell  lead- 
ing down  to  the  engine-room ;  "  ping — 
ping  I "  And  so  commences  a  series  of 
evolutions,  first  running  back  some  dis- 
tance to  get  a  fresh  start,  and  then  driv- 
ing ahead  to  try  and*  push  through  a 
little  more,  and  yet  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  more  still,  of  the  inexorable  mud- 
bar  on  which  we  have  grounded.  No 
use :  tide  falling ;  daylight  gone ;  glim- 
mer of  a  light-house  at  Ta-koo  becom- 
ing visible;  engines  stopped;  deck- 
hands clearing  up  every  thing;  "man 
fit  the  wheel"  disappears;  supper 
'ready. 

Every  one  at  table  consciously  out 
of  sorts,  but  not  at  all  willing  to  allow 
it.  Conversation  very  hard  to  com- 
mence, and  still  harder  to  keep  up,  in 
spite  of  a  determined  cheerfulness  ex- 
hibited by  some  of  the  company.  At 
iMt,  one.  more  venturesome  than  the 


are  we  likely  to  be  kept  here  ?  '*  Pilot 
answers,  promptly  and  emphatically, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  vexation  on  his 
cheek,  "  At  least  forty-eight  hours,  or  I 
The  water  won't  be  enough  to  float  us 
till  four  more  tides."  And  then  begins 
the  outpouring  of  pent-up  indignation 
against  the  "parties"  (I  forbear  to 
designate)  who  don't  know  the  value 
of  a  dredging-machine,  and  won't  keep 
the  shifking  channel  staked  out,  and 
spend  the  tonnage-dues  on  any  thing 
else  except  port  improvementa,  &a,  &c. 
Any  one  who  knows  what  a  good  sail- 
or's j* growl"  is,  can  imagine  all  the 
rest;  and  to  those  who  don't,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  .one  of  the  most 
unique  and  satisfactory  ways  of  work- 
ing off  the  accumulated  discomfort  of 
weeks  of  weariness  that  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  next  day  dawns,  and  the  sun 
spreads  a  blazing  glare  over  the  muddy 
waters,  as  they  ebb  and  flow  once 
(meals,  reading,  promenade),  twice 
(more  meals,  more  reading,  more  prom- 
enades), three  times  (appetite  faint, 
tired  of  reading,  don't  care  to  walk  on 
deck),  four  times,  when  every  thing 
brightens  up — steam  hissing,  paddles 
flying  round  and  thrashing  the  mud- 
water,  progress  or  no  progress ;  man  at 
the  wheel  reappears;  captain  looks 
hopeful ;  pilot  recommences  "  looking 
out ; "  and,  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of 
"porting"  and  "starboarding"  and 
"  steadying,"  we  find  ourselves  not 
only  afloat  again,  but  actually  getting 
nearer  to  those  two  mud-forts  with  the 
little  gap  between,  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  with  such  chagrin  for  the 
last  two  days. 

"  So,  this  is  Ta-koo  1 "  we  say  to  our- 
selves, as  we  pass  between  the  two  lines 
of  earthworks  and  fortification  which 
were  carried  in  1858,  when  the  allies 
went  up  and  made  the  treaties — the 
United  States  Minister  "following 
suit ;  "  but  from  which  the  same  allies 
were  badly  repulsed  in  1859;  so  that 
they  had  to  return  and  retake  them, 
from  the  rear,  in  1860.  "  This  is  Ta- 
koo  !  and  this  is  the  Pei-ho  1 "  and, 
\i^^Sii^  ^"dK.^  l\\^t^  one  finds  nothing 
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e  to  sa;  for  the  next  ten  or  twelre 
hours,  dining  which  the  steamer  ia 
twiflting  and  turning  incMsantl^r,  mak- 
ing her  wh;  tlirongh  bend  after  bend 
of  the  weiiry  continuity  of  mud-bonks 
which  constitutes  the  unbrokeu  land- 
ecapc.  Am  occRsional  hamlet,  with 
plcutj  of  naked,  mud-colored  children 
running  about ;  a  littlo  green  vegeta- 
tion some  dietance  bock  from  the  tiv- 
er ;  a  flag  or  tno  marking  a  military 
station  every  few  miles ;  and  a  general 
eit  of  drearines"  ovtT  every  thing; — 
this  is  about  tbe  appearance  of  the 
Pei-ho. 

At  Tien-tsin  we  find  ourselves  re- 
stored to  a  sense  of  civilisation  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Foreign  Settlement, 
extending,  with  its  handsome  Siini/, 
along  the  sotilhcm  bank  of  the  river, 
nearly  u|i  to  the  point  of  its  intersec- 
tiou  nith  the  Grand  Canal.  But  hero 
we  must  part  with  our  enjoyable  ac- 
CommodatioQB,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
native  conveyances,  either  a  four-days' 
drag  against  tbe  stream  up  the  continu- 
ation of  the  river  as  far  as  Thung- 
Chow  (about  eighteen  miles  from  Pe- 
king), or  else  an  overland  trip  in  wag- 
ons, or  carts,  by  which  about  half  the 
distance  is  saved. 

"  Carts,  if  you  please,"  we  say  to  our 
hospitable  friend,  who  has  undertaken 
to  forward  us  and  our  views.  "  Then 
Pdi  afraid  you'll  hove  to  wait  a  day  or 
two;  for  there  is  a  High  Mandarin  on 
his  way  to  the  capita),  and  all  the  cart^ 
ere  have  run  off  to  tbe  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  are  hiding  themaelTes  and 
their  animais,  for  fear  of  being  pressed 
into  the  Imperial  service  at  an  extreme- 
ly low  rate,  accorJing  to  custom," 

Couldn't  "take  it  in"  for  some  time; 
but  a  delay  of  two  days  impressed  upon 
our  minds  the  fact  that  it  was  even  so  ; 
tnd  it  was  with  almost  a  childish  pleos- 
nre  that  we  heard,  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  that  there  were  two  cart- 
sn,  with  their  vehicles,  lying  jwrJu  in 
I  neighboring  hovel,  who  would 
appear  in  a  magical  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  early  dawn  next  morning,  and 
take  charge  of  us  and  our  baggage. 
'■  Now  we  have  really  got  a  atart ', " 


was  our  delighted  thought.  But  oh, 
what  kind  o(  a  start  was  it,  when  we 
came  to  see  and  ftel  the  conveyances 
themselves  I  A  framework — a  heavy 
framework — set  upon  wheels  of  the  na- 
ture of  gun-carriages ;  one  pretty  stout 
mule  set  in  between  tbe  most  rigid  and 
clumsy  of  shafts,  and  another  lighter 
mule  hitched  on  to  the  axle,  vnder- 
neatk  ;  trunks,  boxes,  and  bedding  half 
filling  up  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
cart ;  and  we  ouraelvcE — that  is,  each 
one  in  his  own  conveyonce — stowed 
away  as  best  he  could  in  the  space  of  a 
cubic  four  feet  by  five,  or  thereabouts, 
given  these  elements;  and  then  let  the 
t<mt  eniembU  beset  in  motion  over  roads 
that  owe  nothing  to  art,  and  almost  less 
to  nature;  let  the  sun  pour  down  scorch- 
ingly,  and  a  sand-storm  pass  over  you 
searchingly,  while  you  endure  the  jolts 
and  jerks  and  plunges  of  your  moving 
prison ;  Intensi^  all  this  as  much  as 
yon  can,  and  still  the  impression  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  even  though 
my  reader  should  be  highly  sympathetic 
and  imaginative.  It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  must  be  experienced,  if  one 
would  have  a  true  idea  of  its  most  vex- 
atious detestabieness ;  for  one  is  pro- 
voked almost  to  exasperation  at  the 
thought  that  a  people  claiming  to  bo 
dvilized — nay,  holding  their  beads 
very  high  on  that  subject— that  they 
should  permit  the  chief  approach  to 
their  capital  to  be  such  a  disgrace  and 
a  disguft;  that  thcj  should  content 
themBclves  with  vehicles  so  utterly  be- 
low any  decent  average  of  conveyance 
and  that  they  should  presume  to  hold 
the  mlerBliip  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  and  yet  not  have  the  first 
inkling  of  that  great  road-making  idea 
which  characterizes  the  Romans  of  old 
and  all  ruling  nations  ever  since. 

Such  tboughls  lasted  us  throngh  the 
city  of  Tien-tsin ;  and,  while  working 
our  way  out  of  the  western  suburbs,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  accom- 
panied, after  a  straggling  fashion,  by  a 
great  variety  of  troops,  Chinese  soldiers 
of  various  types:  first  a  squad  of  match- 
lock men,  picking  their  way  individa- 
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Bide  of  the  filthy,  narrow,  unpaTed 
streets ;  then  some  archers  gaodilj 
dressed,  carrying  an  abundance  of 
flags;  then  the  jingall-bearers — a  sort 
of  flj^ng  artillery,  minus  the  horses  and 
gun-carriages ;  then  some  hard-looking 
cavalry ;  and,  finally,  some  of  the  ^  disdr 
plined  troops  ^ — that  is,  fcM^ign-driUed 
and  foreign-officered  infantry,  carrying 
muskets  with  percussion-locks.  These 
all  bore  a  multiplicity  of  flags  of  mari- 
ous  shapes  and  colors,  giving  a  bright 
and  gaudy  appearance  to  the  whole  line 
of  street  through  which  they  straggled. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and 
the  risk  of  angry  altercation,  that  we 
extricated  ourselves  from  the  cortege, 
and  at  last  got  clear  of  city,  suburbs, 
soldiers,  and  molestation. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  we  progressed 
— not  pleasantly,  it  is  true,  but  forward- 
ly  in  the  main.  That  is,  when  we  came 
to  a  part  of  the  road  which  a  recent 
rain  had  flooded  effectually,  our  cart- 
men  turned  off,  right  or  left  as  the  case 
might  be,  making  a  d6tour  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  getting  back,  perhaps,  at  a 
point  where  mules  and  cart  were  half- 
submerged,  but  not  past  pulling  through 
— the  free  mule  (to  call  him  so)  being 
mounted  on  a  bank  on  one  side,  drag- 
ging away  at  our  axle,  while  the  shaft- 
mule  (poor  fellow  !)  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  steadying  himself  and  us,  and 
floundering  about  as  circumstances 
might  require.  This  kind  of  thing, 
repeated  to  weariness,  was  going  on 
outside,  while  bumps  and  bruises  were 
being  multiplied  upon  our  uneasy  per- 
sons within  the  cart;  our  only  relief 
being  an  occasional  walk  through  the 
dryer  parts,  or  a  half-hour's  ride  upon 
one  of  the  shafts,  which  was  the  only 
tolerable  sitting-place  about  the  whole 
machine.    I  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Towards  evening,  as  we  were  nearing 
our  halting-place,  who  should  pass  us, 
sitting  in  a  good-sized  sedan-chair  car- 
ried by  four  men,  but  the  great  man,  Le 
Hoong  Chung  himself.  His  cort6ge  was 
somewhere  else,  far  away  behind,  prob- 
ably ;  and  he  sat  there,  a  small,  dried- 
up  old  man,  with  large  spectacles,  look- 
ing as  little  like  a  hero  as  can  be  ima- 


gined. Kevertheless,  he  must  be  a  nan 
of  parts,  for  he  has  carried  through  his 
military  operations  to  a  successftd  con- 
clusion. 

Eariy  in  the  evening  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  halt  for  the  night  exhibited  its^ 
in  one  of  our  cartmen,  malgr^  the  argn- 
ments  and  directions  of  our  head  trav- 
eller, who  knew  well  the  road  and  its 
peculiarities.  His  plan  was  to  push  on 
to  a  halting-village  somewhat  more 
than  half-way,  so  as  to  leave  us  a  shiurt- 
er  day's  work  at  the  end,  enabling  us 
to  enter  Peking  early  next  evening. 
All  very  well ;  plan  excellent,  and  would 
have  worked  admirably,  if  we  could 
only  have  got  the  consent  of  our  subor- 
dinates to  carrying  it  out.  But,  alas  I 
Scotchman  as  our  leader  was,  and  do- 
termined  as  such  ^*  nationals  "  usually 
are,  a  native  cart-driver  on  his  own 
ground  is  too  much  for  ^  the  best-laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men ; "  and  the 
countryman  of  Bums,  with  your  hum- 
ble correspondent,  experienced  the  alter- 
native **  grief  and  pain,''  missing  the 
"promised  joy."  No;  our  excellent 
driver  had  his  own  preferential  stop- 
ping-place, where  his  fiunily,  or  some 
distant  relatives,  resided ;  and  this  fa- 
vored spot  was  reached  all  on  a  sudden, 
as  we  found  to  our  surprise,  by  the 
quicker  pace  of  the  mules,  who  per- 
formed an  abrupt  turning  off  the  main 
street  of  a  village,  jerked  us  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  and  came  to  a  violent 
stand-still  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle 
paved  with  mud-puddles,  and  surround- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  hovels.  If  I  were 
writing  after  the  usual  manner  of  old- 
time  Oriental  travellers,  I  should  call 
this  a  "  khan,"  or  a  "  caravanserai,"  or 
some  other  such  untranslated  term  of 
imposition ;  but,  as  I  have  the  Macedo- 
nian habit  of  calling  a  spade  "  a  spade," 
I  must  speak  of  this  place  as  the  filthy 
court-yard  of  a  miserable  inn.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  the  cartman  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  kept  by  a  Mohammedan — 
these  religionists  (quite  numerous  about 
here)  having  the  credit  of  being  better 
inn-keepers  than  their  polytheistic  Chi- 
nese neighbors.  It  was  equally  of  little 
use,  on  our  side,  to  remonstrate  against 
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being  t^ua  prematurely  dunipnd  down 
nliere  we  didn't  wuat  to  Btop.  The 
deed  was  done ;  tho  uulca  werit  uuhar- 
neiiiieij,  and  one  of  our  cartmeu  was  Tum- 
appattt,  wliile  wc  were  Ivtt  at  luisuro 
and  at  liberty  to  make  oursvlTes  at 
home  aa  tiest  wu  might.  A  aurre;  of 
tho  hut,  or  lodging-room,  nearest  to 
where  our  carts  were  moored,  satisfied 
our  Icadur  that  it  was  as  good  as  any 
othrr  (save  tho  mark  1} ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
meut  of  Biataken  tidiness,  liis  house- 
cleaning  infitinots  got  tho  l>ctter  of  him, 
and  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  swept 
and  duHtcd  I 

The  reluctance  of  the  scrring-man 
was  natural,  for  the  job  was  a  truuble- 
aome  one;  and  would  that  our  Caledo- 
nian chief  had  "  giren  in "  on  this 
point  also.  But,  alas  1  he  was  resolule 
— as  men  arc  tempted  to  be  who  hare 
been  foiled  at  one  point,  and  think  they 
can  hare  their  own  way  in  another. 
He  peraisted,  thercrure,  and  the  servitor 
complied,  and  coinmcnccfL  Two  sweeps 
of  the  broom  and  a  few  dashes  of  the 
birds^-wing  which  served  for  a  duster, 
were  enough  for  me  1  Guano  is  good 
— at  least,  I  suppose  it  is  (for  manure) ; 
but  wheu  the  fine  dust  of  a  permanent 
Btahlc-yard  has  nucumulatcd  for  weeks 
on  the  Soor,  and  on  all  the  k-dgcs  of  an 
"  apartment"  such  as  was  our  destined 
alee  ping- room,  and  whun  these  finely- 
powdered  duposit*  are  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  aerrant-man  in  a  bad  tem- 
per, then  I  can  seriously  assure  all  inex- 
-  perienccd  parties  Ibc  consequences  are 
r^ungeot,  inimitable,  intolerable,  and 
L  difficult  to  bo  allayed.  Yet  in  this 
Tery  atmosphere  must  we  of  nucessity 
eat  our  supper ;  for  the  trunk  and  bed- 
ding had  been  brought  in,  and  could 
not  be  left  unguarded  ;  especially  as, 
WDong  otlier  things,  there  was  an  ill- 
1  coi>cealed  box  of  specie  to  be  taken 
I  care  of.  Supper  had  been  ordered : 
«ioe,  stewed  meat  —  beef  or  mutton 
<doubtful  which) — flour-cakes,  hot  wine, 
sweetmeats,  niid  tea ;  which  last  was  of 
onr  own  providing,  It  not  being  very 
commonly  used  here. 

This  port  of  the  pilgrimage  was  not 
BO  objectionable,  and  we  found  the  rca- 


taurant  arrangements  all  along  the  road 
of  an  appetite-sufficing  nature,  alnays 
supposing  the  appetite  to  be  strong. 
Tliia  is  apt  to  he  the  cane,  for  the  air 
was  fine,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
climate  enlivening,  after  the  exhaustive 
atmosphere  of  a  Shanghai  August,  It 
Was  now  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1668. 

Just  ten  years  before,  at  the  time 
when  the  Ta-koo  forts  were  taken  and 
the  treaties  of  Tien-tain  negotiated,  we 
had  been  of  the  number  of  those  who 
penetrated  so  tor  up  Iho  Pei-ho  as  was 
thtn  attained ;  and  now,  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  decade,  we  were  to  learn  what 
was  that  wotiderful  capital,  an  entrance 
into  which  had  been  so  pertinaciously 
opposed  for  so  many  centuries.  With 
this  thought,  we  bestirrtd  ourselves 
early  in  the  morning,  after  having 
passed  a  rather  uneasy  night,  partly 
owing  to  that  plaguy  box  of  specie, 
which  we  had,  at  the  last  moment,  been 
requested  to  take  up  to  "  a  friend,"  and 
partly  by  reason  of  tlie  slceping'place, 
which  was  the  customary  mass  of  brick- 
work, built  divan-lasbion,  and  wanned 
(wlien  the  cold  weather  requires)  by  a 
fire  at  one  end,  the  chimney  of  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Happily  for  us,  we  did  not  need 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  scorclung  such  as 
some  travellers  here  have  e:cperienced, 

for  our  '■  lodging  was  on  the  cold  " 

stove ;  ncverthelesa,  it  was  ealitiened  ! 

Tou  understand,  my  suu-burat  read- 
er, whose  fea  ahows  that  you  have  trav- 
elled—probably in  Egypt;  you  under- 
Btund.  I  see  it  by  the  cmile  of  recog- 
nition which  passea  ovu  your  face,  and 
the  sympathetic  wriggle  of  the  shoul- 
ders, which  indicates-^^/Inis.  Ab,  yes ; 
we  were  enlivened,  indeed;  and  for 
many  days  afterwards  were  there  to  be 
seen  sudden  clutcbuiga  at  our  gannejits, 
or  hasty  pulling  off  of  ahotis  to  search 
for  the  little  dark-brown  acrobat,  which 
was  seen  for  an  instant  among  the 
threads  of  our  out-turned  sock,  and 
then  performed  (he  famous  California 
"  act "  of  tamoi  d,  raneho. 

Well,  wc  started  anew,  fleaa  and  all 
the  carta,  cattTOau,  a»4,  ■««&«&  »»  &itfc\ 
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at  betore,  and  as  penistent  in  going  on, 
Is  after  le,  in  a  fatalistic  sort  of  way, 
bringing  us  every  hour  nearer  and  near^ 
er  to  the  end  of  our  joumeyings,  but 
not  rclieying  our  weariness  by  any 
'*  characteristics,"  such  as  muleteers, 
gondoliers,  •  *'  and  such ''  are  usually 
found  to  possess  for  the  beguilement  of 
travellers  and  the  filling  of  their  note* 
books.  Not  a  bit  of  it :  all  plain,  stolid 
trudging,  without  much  noise  or  whip* 
ping  of  the  mules,  but  with  ample  com-> 
pensation  in  the  Jolts  and  bumps,  which 
admitted  neither  of  avoidance  or  miti« 
gation. 

And— would  you  believe  it? — those 
fellows  performed  upon  us  the  very 
same  trick  this  night  that  they  had  the 
previous  one— the  same  stopping  short ; 
the  same  preferentially-detestable  lodg- 
ing; the  same  fleas,  only  more  and 
worse ;  the  same  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  cartmen,  when  we  longed  to  have 
them  up  for  an  objurgation  I 

Complaint  was  useless,  and  fhrther 
progress  impossible;  so  out  came  the 
ba^^^age  again — trunks,  bedding,  and 
that  uneasy  box  of  specie,  not  to  men- 
tion  a  fbw  other  boxes  which  ftriend$ 
had  asked  us  *'just  to  take  along.** 
Oh,  save  me  Arom  my  fHends,  when  in 
transit  between  two  colonies  of  them ! 

But  seriously,  for  a  moment.  The 
need  and  the  justification  of  such  re- 
quests, to  make  a  baggage-master  of 
yourself  when  passing  between  Tien- 
tsin and  Peking,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  no  decently-reliable 
way  of  getting  things  forwarded  to 
this  capital  and  court  of  the  Mammoth 
Empin?  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
road  that  deserves  the  name ;  no  water- 
communication  that  is  not  incenantlv 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  inches  of 
depth;  no  public  post  for  the  trosl- 
worthy  conveyance  of  letters :  no  avail- 
able  banking-«Tstem,  by  which  remit- 
tanees  can  be  made  between  distant 
l^avVJk  What  remai!Hk  then,  but  such 
exiHxiient*  as  that  of  drrring  with  you 
all  y\Hi  roav  want  for  T\>ur  own  i»e.  and 
obli^ng  fHenvU  (who  have  been  over- 
whelmingly obliint^  to  TouX  by  taking 
r.JWlip\  A^  th<tm«  cf  what  taaLmot  Vok 


make  your  own  travelling  extra-slow 
and  doubly  dangerous.  I  consider  it 
quite  remarkable  that  we  got  through 
safely  with  that  box  of  q)ecie.  And 
this  is  the  country  which  is  so  highly 
civilized  that  it  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  a  railroad,  and  shudders  at  a  tele- 
graph-wire I 

Well,  the  second  night  passad,  and  it 
was  Saturday  night;  so  that  we  had 
the  extra  discomfort  of  arriving  ai  the 
city,  after  a  day-dawn  start,  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  huge  walls  of 
the  city — some  sixty  feet  high — were 
reached,  and  we  passed  through  the 
gateways  in  company  with  the  living 
tide  of  travellers,  hucksters,  barrow- 
men,  and  burden-bearers,  which  throng 
the  thoroughfisre.  No  passport  was  de- 
manded, though  we  were  provided 
therewith— a  piece  of  n^ligence,  prob- 
ably, on  the  part  of  the  guard  at  the 
gates.  A  few  words  of  directioii  were 
given  to  my  cartman,  and  I  was  left  at 
his  discretion,  to  be  delivered  m^s  (if 
not  $(ntnd)  at  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion; and  it  took  nearly  an  hour  of 
travel,  first  through  the  Chinese  dty, 
and  then  through  part  of  the  inner  or 
Tartar  enclosure,  to  reach  that  destina- 
tion. Now,  this  hour  was  harder  to  txt- 
dure  than  any  of  the  previous  toss- 
ings  and  jerkings.  The  stones— huge 
squared  blocks,  once  well  and  evenly 
laid — were  displaced  in  every  imagina- 
ble wav :  one  end  sunk  down  and  the 
other  end  sticking  up;  some  slasti]^ 
this  way  and  others  that;  some  with 
mud-holes  between  than  enongk  to 
catch  and  bivak  off  a  mnle^  le^,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  mule-rottd  be- 
tween Aspinwall  and  Panama;  others 
pfled  up  so  that  it  was  a  feat  to  **  strad- 
dle** them,  as  wagon-drivers  in  tiie 
West  learn  to  do  with  the  primeval 
sttmips  that  are  left  in  a  new-rieaied 
road. 

A  noble  breadth  of  street,  aBd  the 
remains  of  splendidly-consU  ucted  stose 
ardiings  of  enormoos  width:  endo- 
sores  of  many  acres  in  extent,  with 
their  snrroanding  wmlls  tumbling  down, 
their  gateways  dilapidated,  and  the 
fccc^-^^^^  ^omm&w^Aj^aB.  wmkc^  aad 
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oncultiTBted— all  tliese  tilings  betoken 
tho  vaatnesB  of  tho  plan  on  which  the 
ciiy  was  kid  out,  and  the  immense 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  at  the  begin- 
ning; while  the  whole  air  of  dreary, 
ding;  grandeur,  unoccupied  expanse  of 
ground,  and  Iney  disregard  both  of 
utility  and  good  looks,  conTinces  one 
of  the  decadence  of  all  djnftstlc  thinga. 
The  streets,  saved  from  being  one 
outspread  muddy  swamp  only  by  hav- 
ing the  earth  thrown  up  in  the  middle, 
to  make  a  sort  of  undulating  cosse- 
way  ;  the  pretentious,  once  gaudy,  now 
faded  tcreens  set  up  before  each  shop, 
to  give  it  an  appearance  of  height ;  the 
canals  passing  through  some  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  filled  up  with  ooze, 
eo  that  not  even  a  shallow  punt  could 
float  there ;  the  vehicles  bo  rude,  so  in- 
convenient, so  comfortless,  so  entirely 
below  par  in  every  ])srticular — all  this, 
and  a  thonsand  details  of  like  charac- 
ter, make  one  exclaim  with  wonder 
at  the  stand-still  condition  which  all 
things  have  fnlkn  into.  Nay,  ''  stand- 
Btill  "  is  too  good  a  word  for  it ;  retro- 
grade  is  the  truer  description  ;  and  the 
heavy  charge  that  lies  against  the  Tar- 
tar Tting  dynasty,  as  an  organization 
of  rulers,  is,  that  they  have  not  even 
kept  up  the  untional  works  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Chinese  Ming»,  had  cod- 
■tmcted.  Was  it  buauie  they  are  Tar- 
tars ? — nomads,  sheep-pasturing  dwell- 
ers in  tents,  not  (aring  for  settled  homes 
and  canittge-roada  t  Or  are  they  bo  in- 
tent on  the  great  work  of  tai-collect- 
iDg  and  office-seeking,  that  they  liaye 
no  time  or  thought  or  energy  to  bestow 
npon  the  public  good,  for  which  the 
Uxes  are  laid  and  the  offices  held  1  In 
fiscal  exaction  and  bureau  management 
thcj  greatly  excel ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  administering  justice,  or  restraining 
the  overflow  of  a  Bwollen  river,  or  keep- 
ing a  treaty,  or  developing  tho  resources 
of  the  country,  or  maintaining  roads, 
or  checking  mob-law  in  their  cities, 
these  are  attributes  of  government  which 
seem  to  bo  in  abeyance  at  the  present 

But  hero  wo  are  at  the  United  States 
legation.  Star-spangled  banner ;  friends 


just    at    breakfast ;   happy   grcc-tiugs ; 
pause  in  our  pilgrimage  to  Peking. 

"  Must  wo  go  out  in  those  iufamous 
carls  again  t  Is  there  no  alternative  ?  " 
'*  Yes ;  you  can  go  on  horseback."  So 
one  of  our  resident  friends  oilers  his 
eitcort,  and  we  find  it  far  easier  to  es- 
cape mud-gulches,  broken  pavements, 
iknd  "  entaugliug  alliances"  with  other 
vehicles,  than  when  boxed  up  in  a  cart. 
But  what  sliall  we  seel  The  Impe- 
rial Palace,  the  "Prohibited  City,"  of 
course ;  and  wa  do  see  the  outside, 
though  a  gateway,  that  guards  a  con- 
venient thoroughfare  free  to  all  Chi- 
nete,  is  hurriedly  closed  as  wo  foreign- 
ers approach.  The  grand  Lamasery  is 
also  closed  against  us — reasons  given, 
that  a  foreigner  had  mdely  ridden  his 
pony  into  a  private  walk  only  a  short 
time  previously.  Temple  of  Heaven 
(ao  called)  difficult  of  access  for  anoth- 
er reason  ;  a  rich  foreign  traveller  bad 
been  so  lavish  of  money  to  the  door- 
kecpeta,  that  they  wanted  "  more  dol- 
lars "  at  every  successive  enclosure ;  i 
there  were  about  a  dozen  of  them  1 
Temple  of  Confucius  impressive,  from 
the  absence  of  all  idols,  and  tho  substi- 
tution of  simple  tsblets  with  nothing 
but  the  names  of  himself  and  his  chief 
disciples.  Also  the  whole  of  the  clasMc 
books  engraved  on  a  forest  of  stone 
slabs,  set  upright  in  regular  rows  about  ] 
three  feet  from  each  other,  all  over 
halls.  The  various  Ya-mcns  (that  is, 
public  offices)  arc  poor,  dingy-looking 
establishments ;  that  of  the  famous 
Han-tin,  quite  dilapidated.  The  bcst^ 
kept  grounds  we  met  with  were  those 
connected  with  the  long  ranges  of  • 
buildings  where  the  Emperor's  c 
riages  were  stowed  away  under  lock  ' 
and  key,  to  bo  brought  out  for  use  on 
some  such  great  occasion  as  a  royal 
visit  to  Tartary. 

Few  visits,  however,  does  the  present 
boy-Emperor  make,  the  "  Secluded  Pal' 
ikce "  being  his  prison-house.  The; 
say  that,  childlike,  be  whimpers  some- 
times because  he  is  not  taken  to  the 
Summer  Palace — the  famous  Fu«n-mi«j" 
^tifn,  which  was  loada  »  \>iTO.^\a'\.?Sft, 
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by  the  allied  French  and  English  troops, 
in  retaliation  for  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  his  fel- 
low-prisonera.  The  poor  child  doesn^t 
know  any  thing  of  all  this,  so  it  is  said, 
bat  is  amused  with  excuses  and  defer- 
ments by  his  mother  and  the  surround- 
ing courtiers. 

They  are  taking  pains^  however,  to 
see  that  his  future  harem  shall  be  well 
furnished.  Close  by  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  Prohibited  City,  ^read- 
ing itself  all  around  the  gateway  and 
across  the  road,  I  saw  an  encampment 
of  Monguls,  who  had  recently  arrivod 
as  convoy  to  some  young  girls  destined 
to  be  the  future  concubines  of  this  mere 
lad — now  about  fourteen  years  old. 

This  cluster  of  nomad  tents,  in  close 
neighborhood  to  the  marble  bridge 
spanning  some  still  waters,  on  the 
banks  of  which  was  pleasant  foliage; 
the  fantastic  roofs  of  azure  and  gold- 
colored  tiles  shining  in  the  sunlight ; — 
this,  with  the  massive  walls,  and  the 
astronomical  castings  placed  there  in 
position  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  about  all 
that  I  found  really  impressive  in  what 
Sir  R.  A.  rightly  calls  the  "dirtiest, 
dustiest,  and  dreariest  of  capitals." 

But  my  purpose  was  not  to  give  a 
description  of  the  city  which  stood  so 
Icfng  in  our  geographies  as  the  most 
populous  in  the  world.  It  is  worth  a 
visit,  perhaps,  to  one  who  does  not 
chafe  much  under  discomfort,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  a  place  which  will  proba- 
bly soon  disappear  from  the  list  of  liv- 
ing centres,  and  will  take  its  rank  with 
Nineveh,  and  Petra,  and  Tyre.  If  the 
"  signs  of  the  times  "  mean  any  thing, 
they  indicate  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
Manchoo  affairs  within  the  limits  of 
China  proper*  whatever  may  be  the  for- 
tunes of  the  reigning  family  in  its  origi- 
nal domains.  The  Mohammedan  forces 
on  the  northwest ;  the  European  influ- 
ences at  work  aU  along  the  coast  and 
at  the  central  port  of  Hankow;  the 
unsatisfied  rebels  of  the  Tai-ping  insur- 
rection—scattered, it  is  true,  but  still 
wurviving;  the  threatening  neighbor- 
*"^  ^  '^osaia;  the  old,  wiw.U^d 


grudges  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Core- 
ans; — all  these  are  sources  of  embar- 
rassment, and  presages  of  future  trou- 
ble. To  cope  with  all  these,  the  ruling 
dynasty  has  no  resources,  no  reliable 
army,  no  well-ordered  exchequer,  no 
popular  enthusiasm ;  and  without  these, 
what  can  a  beleaguered  country  do  t 

True,  there  are  the  resources  of  finean 
and  diplomatic  manoeuvring,  which  the 
presence  at  Peking  of  representatives 
of  five  great  mutually^jealous  powers 
enables  a  Chinese  miniatry  to  employ 
with  considerable  effect,  not  to  speak 
of  the  new  device  of  sending  an  ank- 
bassador-general  abroad  to  foster  haUo- 
cinations  in  unsophisticated  circlea. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  thia  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  limit  has  very  nearly 
been  reached,  me  judiee.  One  or  two 
imhroglioi^  such  as  must  needs  occur, 
will  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
Qovemment  and  the  rottenness  of  its 
administration. 


Let  us  escape  fh)m  the  atmosphere  of 
i)ficiality  and  stagnation,  and  return  tp 
the  scenes  of  healthful  activity  and  for- 
ward movement.  Farewell  to  Peking, 
city  of  shams  and  conventionalities ;  of 
dirt,  and  dust,  and  dreary  distances ;  of 
an  effete  organization,  and  a  selfish 
bureaucracy  1  Farewell  to  ruts  and 
mud-puddles;  to  coal-carrying  camds 
and  costly  curio  shops,  and  mulea  and 
carts,  and  circumvallation,  as  a  normal 
state  of  social  existence!  May  tha 
'^  heaps  "  which  mark  the  sites  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  soon  be  seen  upon 
yimr  site  also  I 

We  are  carted  out  of  one  of  tha 
eastward  gates — ^that  which  leads  to 
T'hoong  Chow,  the  town  eighteen  miles 
oSy  which  stands  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Pei-ho. 

But  what  is  tliis  that  we  see  running 
parallel  to  our  own  road  ?  A  broad, 
smooth  pathway,  newly  made,  perfectly 
level,  nicely  swept,  and  kept  from  being 
intruded  on  by  occasional  fencing,  very 
slight,  but  just  enough  to  indicata 
**  Keep  off." 

We  wonder,  wo  conjecture,  we  in- 
c^jilte.    It  la  a  roadway  leading  all  tha 
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teay  from  the  palace-gate  at  Peking  to 
the  chief  wharf  at  Thoong  Chow — 
eighteen  miles ;  and  it  has  been  made 
^  for  the  nonce,"  that  the  yonng  Empe- 
ror  may  accompany  to  the  boat  the  rec- 
ords of  his  father^s  reign,  which  have 
been  transcribed  into  Manchoorian,  and 
are  to  be  sent  in  state  to  Tartary. 

Well,  that  seems  to  cap  the  climax ! 
Bach  a  road  can  be  made  for  sach  a 
purpose ;  but  the  highways  of  the  na- 
tion, the  peopWs  roads  and  canals,  can- 
not be  kept  in  moderate  repair  1  Let 
us  escape  1  '^  Hire,  dear  friend,  true 
Caledonian  master  of  the  dialects,  hire 
for  us  the  fiist  boat  you  can  secure,  and 
let  us  float  away  down  this  stream, 
muddy  in  itself,  but  charming  in  our 
eyes  because  it  carries  us  away  from  a 
place  where  we  have  been  more  perma- 
nently provoked,  and  less  instructed 
and  entertained,  than  at  any  other  spot 
on  earth,  Aden,  pjerhaps,  excepted." 


Easier  said  than  done.  A  vociferous 
negotiation  with  two  boat-owners;  a 
persistent  struggle  of  two  hours'  con- 
tinuance, to  get  clear  of  the  crust  and 
crowd  of  a  hundred  junks  or  more 
jammed  up  in  the  narrow  stream;  a 
final  success  and  a  joyful  liberation,  so 
that  we  could  scat  ourselves  quietly  un- 
der our  pent-house  cabins,  and  feel  that 
we  were  quietly  and  constantly  nearing 
the  outlet  to  our  discomforts.  And  so 
we  went  on,  float,  float,  floating  down 
the  stream,  with  two  men  lazily  scull- 
ing, or  two  others  slowly  tracking  our 
boat  round  the  countless  bends  of  this 
uninteresting  water-course.  It  takes 
four  days  to  ascend  the  stream,  but  two 
days  and  nights  brought  us  to  Tien- 
tsin, and  on  board  an  American  steam- 
er again.  Kever  enjoyed  any  thing 
more,  in  all  my  life-time,  than  to  re- 
embark  on  this  symbol  of  a  new  order 
of  things. 
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Paris,  Sept.  4th,  1870. 

Ifv  Deab  Fatubb: 

I  write  th«  date  to  my  letter  with 
precision,  for  it  is  a  great  day. 

I  have  heard  the  Republic  proclaimed 
In  Paris  I 

Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  French, 
the  destruction  of  MacMahon^s  army, 
the  csptnre  of  the  Emperor,  the  threat- 
ened march  of  the  Prussians  upon  Paris. 

France,  humiliated  by  invasion,  out- 
raged by  Prussian  barbarities,  beaten, 
driven  back,  betrayecY,  almost  mined, 
fVanoe,  or  at  least  Paris,  gives  itself 
up,  not  to  panic,  but  to  a  perfect  out- 
burst of  Joy,  to  the  jubilation  of  a  fSte- 
day.  It  crowns  the  ststue  of  Strasbourg 
with  flowers,  it  promenades  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Ruede  Rivoli, 
before  the  U6tel  de  Ville,  as  if  to  salute 
the  return  of  a  triumphant  army.  It 
forgets  Prussia,  it  forgets  even  the  Em- 
peror, it  is  wild  with  delight,  crying, 
^Yive  la  iUpublique,   i  toi  eitoyen. 


Nous  Tavons  la  R6publique."  Like  a 
man  who  awakes  from  a  long  night- 
mare, and,  relieved  from  the  weight  that 
pressed  him  down  and  stifled  Ijitn,  gives 
himself  up  to  the  joy  of  living,  of  breath- 
ing, though  but  a  moment.  ^^Enfln, 
j'ai  bien  un  jour  pleinement."  I  have 
heard  men  say,  "  je  suis  pr6t  ^  mourlr 
demain  sHl  le  faut." 

**  Icb  hube  genoMen  das  erdlicho  Glilck, 
Ich  habe  ffcUebt  et  gelebt !" 

But  I  will  relate  in  detail  what  has 
passed.  The  French  authorities,  carry- 
ing out  their  system  of  treating  the 
people  like  a'set  of  babies,  have  shroud- 
ed all  military  operations  in  mystery ; 
for  at  least  two  weeks  there  has  been 
no  official  news  from  the  front,  tind  all 
newspaper  or  private  intelligence  strictly 
forbidden.  They  do  not  even  publish 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  I  So  for 
some  time  we  have  only  known  tliat 
the  army  of  Bazaine  was  »hut  up  in 
Metz,  completely  %wre<yaaA!^V^  ^  i^vas^* 
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ellipse  of  the  Prassinn  armies,  while 
HaoMfthon,  with  100,000  men,  was 
directed  to  the  Ardennes,  intending  to 
sweep  ronnd  hy  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
effect  a  Junction  with  Bazaine.  Stras- 
bourg resists  one  bombardment,  Toul 
another.  Alsatia  and  Lorraine  are  pil- 
laged without  resistance  by  the  Prussian 
soldiers  and  the  Badois  peasants, 
Chnlons  evacuated,  the  Garde  Mobile 
withdrawn  towards  Paris,  the  National 
Gnards  armed,  but  everywhere  hindered 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Government,  who 
forbids  guns,  organization,  every  thing, 
any  thing.  Better  a  thousand  times  lose 
France  to  the  Prussians,  than  save  it  to 
the  Republicans ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  replied  with  the  soldiers,  ^*  Chas- 
soDs  Ics  Prussians  d^abord,  mais  nous 
r<Sf;lons  nos  comptes  apr^^' 

^rcat  confidence  was  felt  in  Mao- 
Malion's  army.  Last  Sunday,  the  29th, 
it  was  understood  that  fighting  had  be- 
gun in  the  Ardennes,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  with  what  result  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  week  we  began  to  receive 
the  Prussian  telegrams,  announcing  a 
victory— in  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
information  on  their  own  side.  (When 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  called  on  Palikao, 
the  Minister  of  War,  to  explain  how 
matters  stood,  he  replied  curtly  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  bothered  any  more 
with  answering  questions.) 

The  Paris  journals  interpreted  these 
telesraiiis  as  they  best  could.  On  Thurs- 
day the  Gauh>U  published  an  elaborate 
article  to  prove  that  the  Prussians  had 
only  defeated  a  smnll  detachment  of 
yaoMahon*s  army,  left  on  purpose  to 
amuse  them,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  bvnly  across  the  Meuse. 

i>n  Friday,  MacMahon  was  wounded^ 
half  Lis  army  put  kor$  d*  e^mhat^  the 
other  half,  forty  thousand  men,  surren- 
dered  with  the  town  of  Sedin,  acd  the 
vali.ir.t  Etuperor,  hastening  to  sialnte  his 
d^'sliny,  bad  given  himself  op  prisoner  to 
tK*  Kir.ij  of  l>u>*ia.  Having  plunged 
the  v\  untry  into  the  war,  beirayed  its 
CAuse  nrd  it*  ry^>unpe«.  defeated,  it  is 
aaKU  l»T  hi#  ol%<t|in5:e  incapae.ty  this  very 
oanqvagn  of  MacMahon,  the  savior  of 
Frauc*,  tn»  to  the  tradlUooa  of  the 


Bonapartes,  had  no  thought  paramount 
to  the  desire  of  saving  himseli^  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prnsrians,  from  whom  he 
expected  more  consideration  than  from 
the  enraged  Frenchmen.  So  perishes  a 
harlequin,  and  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
Empire  collapses  as  suddenly  as  a  wind- 
bag pricked  by  a  pin.  One  thinks  of 
Car]yle*8  description  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XY,  and  all  Du  Barrydom  packing 
its  trunks  in  the  antechamber,  reedy  to 
whisk  oflT  to  the  infinite  nothing  whence 
it  had  emerged,  leaving  a  atroog  smell 
of  sulphur  behind  it. 

The  news  was  only  transmitted  to 
Paris  Saturday  afternoon.  At  the  aee- 
sion  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  Palikao 
announced  reverses,  but  not  the  whole 
truth :  perhaps  he  did  not  know  it  An 
extraordinary  session  was  convoked  for 
the  night,  and  the  House  assembled  at 
twelve  o'clock.  There  Palikao  dedared 
the  situation,.and  it  was  noticeaUe  that 
the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  was  pasf  ed 
over  as  an  unimportant  incident  in  the 
general  disaster.  He  oondaded  bis  re- 
port, significantly  oioogli,  by  admitdog 
that  the  council  of  ministers  had  no 
suggestion  to  offer  in  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Upon  that  Jnles  Favre, 
quite  simply,  as  if  taking  up  the  reins  <tf 
power  that  the  agonizing  empire  had 
let  fall,  pronounced  the  famous  rea.  In- 
tioD  for  the  d^h^ance  of  Lonia  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty.  **  ffia  words 
were  received  by  a  profound  ailenoe,*' 
said  the  /j^re,  who,  already  prepared 
to  greet  the  rising  sun,  had  turned  its 
back  on  the  Empire,  and  forgotten  to 
critieixe  the  ^  mauvais  esprit '  *  of  this 
resolction  emanating  from  the  Lefl  Wing. 
Of  all  the  Right,  only  one  voice  was 
raised  to  defend  the  old  regime.  Pinard, 
deputy  firom  the  North,  observed,  ^  If  9 
have  not  the  right  to  prodnim  the  d£- 
chfanoe.*" 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this  e)>- 
servation.  Jnles  Favre,  ^ont  of  pity 
for  the  nakedn^s  of  the  samation  of  the 
Kight.**  says  La  CUckc,  proposed  to  ad- 
jocm  consaderation  oi  his  prc^iositioii 
till  the  next  morning,  and  tike  acft^ian 
closed.  **  This  itrmfmie  alone,**  continees 
Lm   CUeXe^  **  saved   the   Empire  fivn 
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being  condemned,  like  the  rojalty,  in 
the  night." 

All  night  the  wildest  ramon  ciroU'* 
lated  throngh  Paris,  which  was  OYcr- 
whelmed  with  consternation  at  the  dis* 
aster,  coming  after  snch  confident  pre« 
dictions  of  victory.  I  went  to  the 
hospital  in  the  morning,  and  M.  Ber- 
natz,  the  chief,  came  to  the  ward  in 
such  a  Btate  of  prostration  as  was  really 
pitifol  to  see.  He  seemed  literally  oyer- 
whelmed,  and  quite  incapable  of  making 
the  visit,  or  examining  the  new  patients. 
Only  one  thing  roused  him,  and  showed 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  or 
despair.  A  patient  remarked  that  she 
iifld  been  formerly  treated  by  M.  Nouat, 
an  old  rival  of  Bernutz  in  his  own 
specialty ;  at  that  he  brightened  up  to 
retort  vivaciously,  **0b,  if  M,  Nonat 
has  cured  you  it  is  a  proof  that  you 
were  not  very  ill  1  '* — a  remark  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  patient. 

Returned  to  the  R— s.  I  found  al- 
ready another  current  of  ideas  upper- 
most. For  them,  the  defeat  of  Mao- 
Mahon  was  a  fact  primed  by  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
proposition  for  the  d^ch^ance.  Every 
one  was  rushing  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  front  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif ; 
my  little  American  friends  and  myself 
took  a  carriage  and  rushed  also. 

"We  arrived  at  half-past  one ;  the  af* 
fair  had  already  been  decided.  At 
noon  the  crowd  had  begun  to  gather, 
and  found  the  bridge  leading  from  the 
Place  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  guarded  by 
sergeants  de  ville,  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  municipal  guards — the  regular 
army.  The  crowd  grew  more  and  more 
dense,  and,  emboldened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  behind  them 
(which  had  only  just  been  armed),  called 
upon  the  policemen  to  surrender.  At 
this  moment  the  crowd  was  unarmed, 
the  National  Guard  nowhere  in  sight; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policemen 
felt  the  dissolution  of  all  the  powers 
above  them ;  they  had  no  word  of  com- 
mand, they  knuckled  under  completely, 
gave  way,  melted  into  invisibility.  As 
a  proof  of  fraternization,  they  lighted 
cigars,  and  patting  the  blouses  friendllly 


on  the  back,  declared  themselves  their 
best  friends,  *^  honndtes  gens,  bons  R6- 
publicains."  '^  Allez-vous-en,  ohangez  vos 
habits,  nous  n'avons  pas  de  casse-t6tes, 
nous  autres,'*  was  the  reply.  The  ad- 
vice was  followed ;  by  one  o^clock  not  a 
polioeman  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Municipal  were 
even  more  easily  vanquished.  The  crowd 
put  out  feelers  and  talked  with  them. 
An  officer  rode  up  on  horseback.  '^  Vous 
savez,"  dit-il,  "vous  n^avez  rien  d 
craindre  de  nous,"  and  with  that  the 
second  barrier  melted  away  like  the 
first,  the  foot-soldiers  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  the  cavalry  moved  from  in  front 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  people  rushed  over* 

The  building  itself  was  surrounded  by 
the  National  Guard.  But  they  reversed 
their  guns,  "  mettaient  la  crosse  en  nir," 
as  a  signal  that  they  intended  no  firing, 
and  the  crowd  ran  up  the  steps,  precipi- 
tated itself  into  the  antechambers,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Deputies  thai 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  nation — 
fate  already  decided. 

The  President,  Schneider,  came  oat 
and  made  a  speech.  His  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  tumult.  "Allez-vous- 
en,  allez-vous-en,  nous  n^avons  pas 
besoin  de  vous."  Deputies  of  the  Right 
tried  to  make  a  stand.  '^  Allez-vous- 
en,"  was  the  pitiless  cry.  "  Vous  avez 
perdu  la  France,"  cried  E R . 


"  Laissons-nous  la  sauver,"  and  they  de- 
camped one  after  another.  One  old 
fellow  tried  the  heroic  style;  opening 
his  coat,  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  ex- 
panse of  waistcoat,  "  J'offre  mon  corps 
i  Tos  coups,"  he  declaimed,  "  vieille 
charogne,"  (old  carcass.)  "  Vous  n^avons 
pas  besoin  de  vous.*'  And  he  made 
tracks  also. 

Finally  some  members  of  the  Left 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  leave. 
^  The  House  is  about  to  deliberate  on 
the  gravest  questions ;  we  wish  to  pro- 
claim the  d^ch^anoe,  but  in  order.*' 
*^  Oe  n^est  pas  assez  la  d^ch^ance,  11  faut 
proclamer  la  R^publique.  Vive  la  R6pu- 
blique  I  Vive  la  R^publique  I "  and  then 
with  solid  fists  they  began  to  batter 
against  the  solid  oaken  doors  that  shut 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    It  vro& 
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Hke  the  booming  of  distant  CAnnon; 
it  soanded  the  death-kDell  of  the  old 
regime.  The  majority  felt  that  the 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  touk  refuge  in 
the  library  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  Republicans  spent 
some  minutes  in  haranguing  the  crowd, 
that  now  had  begun  to  force  its  way 
into  the  Ohamber,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  they  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  to  the  expectant 
masses  assembled  on  the  Place.  It  was 
the  repetition  of  the  Jen  de  Paume. 

Tlie  antechamber  remained  fulL  No 
one  credited  the  report  that  the  Repub* 
lican  deputies  had  withdrawn — every 
i>ne  was  afraid  of  trickery.  Finally, 
tliey  burst  open  all  the  doors,  rushed  en 
musse  into  the  chamber — it  was  com- 
pletely empty.  The  iK>wers  that  were 
had  abdicated ;  the  people  ruled.     • 

In  leaving  the  buildings,  M.  R— - 
observed  to  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  *'  I  recommended  the  deputies  or 
the  Right  to  claim  your  protection  if  they 
had  need  of  it  in  getting  away."  **  II 
y  en  a  un  pourtant,  qui  ferait  bien  de  ne 
pas  se  fior  d  moi,  car  je  le  fusillerais  cen- 
tre cette  mur, — c^est  Granier  de  Oasea- 
gnac."  Three  weeks  ago  this  famous 
blackguard  had  threatened  to  shoot  down 
every  member  of  the  opposition.    '^I 

should  have  been  sorry,"  said  R to 

me,  **  had  one  of  the  people  shot  Oas- 
sagnac;  but  should  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard,  a  bourgtois,  undertake 
the  affair;  I  had  nothing  to  say." 

During  this  time  the  manifestation 
had  been  lively  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. On  the  central  pillar  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  some  one  had  written 
in  red  letters,  '*  R6publique  Fran9aise," 
and  cries  of  ^^Yive  la  R^publiqne !  *' 
deafened  the  ears.  There  was  the  most 
perfect  order,  united  to  the  mo(t  Joyful 
entliusiasra.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
fighting  any  one,  for  every  one  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiment;  and  in 
the  general  outburst  of  fraternity,  each 
individual  seemed  really  enchanted  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  cry 
'^Vive  la  R6publique!"  A  man  in  a 
blouse  came  up  to  our  carriage  and  ad- 
dressed the  coachman  :  '*  Bon  jour,  ci- 


toycn ;  eh  bien,  nous  Taurons  oe  so:r,  la 
R^publique !  "  He  lighted  his  cigar, 
and  went  ofl^  repeating,  ^*  Merci,  citoyen, 
merci,  citoyen,"  as  if  he  could  not  too 
often  find  a  pretext  for  pronouncing  the 
dear  word. 

People  climbed  on  the  statue  of  the 
City  of  Strasbourg,  and  covered  it  with 
flowers,  writing  inscriptions  on  the 
pedestal,  '' Vive  la  R^publique !  "  The 
statue  of  Lyons  ahM>  was  decorated  in 
honor  of  the  army  that  this  city  is  sup- 
posed to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  Alsatian 
capital.  Men,  mounted  on  carriages, 
harangued  the  people,  and  especially 
warned  them  against  the  excesses  of  ^48. 
Squads  of  the  National  Guard  patrolled 
the  Place,  with  reversed  bayonets,  and 
blouses  of  all  descriptions  mingled  with 
the  handsome  bourgeois  uniform.  **  Vive 
la  Garde  Nation ale,^'  cried  the  citizens. 
"Vive  k.R^publique,  Vive  la  France  I  " 
replied  the  citizen-soldiers. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  honrs  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  bnt  during  this 
time  many  events  had  transpired  else- 
where. A  detachment  of  the  National 
Gaard  had  accompanied  a  mass  of  un- 
armed citizens  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Pelagic.  ^^  11  nous  faut  Rochefort,^'  they 
thundered  at  the  door.  "  H  est  d  Vin- 
cennes,"  wns  the  first  reply.  "Ce 
n^est  pas  vrai,  avouaient  qnelques  uns 
de  la  garde  tout  has.  II  est  ici."  With 
that  the  crowd  forced  its  way  into  the 
prison,  the  guard  only  making  a  feint  of 
resistance.  They  demanded  Rochefort 
of  the  governor.  *'Mais,  messieurs," 
said  the  oflScial,  ^  je  n^ai  pas  d^ordres 
i  vous  le  rendre."  "Vos  ordresf 
Les  voici,"  said  one  burly  fellow,  show- 
ing his  fist.  "  Oh,  tres  bien,  messieurs, 
devant  la  force,  je  n*ai  rien  d  dire,*^ — and 
he  gave  up  the  kejs. 

lie  was  logical.  He  had  supported  an 
empire  of  force,  which  must  necessarily 
crumble  before  a  foroe  superior. 

Rochefort  wrs  borne  in  triumph  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  out  of  the 
prison,  as  he  had  been  carried  in  on  the 
shoulders  of  policemen  nine  months  b^ 
fore.  He  was  carried  to  the  UOtel  de 
Ville, — Jules  Favre  embraced  him  in 
public 
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When  we  drove  np  a  little  later,  and 
found  the  people  still  swiping  under  the 
inflaence  of  some  recent  excitement,  we 
nsked  tlie  explanation.  ^^C'est  Jules 
Favre  qui  embrasse  RQcbefort,"  was  the 
answer.  Rocbefort  is  a  symbol,  and 
possesses,  in  consequence,  all  the  supe- 
rior significance  possessed  by  a  symbol 
over  the  reality.  Carrying  oat  the  rad« 
ical  protest  against  the  Empire  made  last 
year  by  his  election,  the  Deputies  assem- 
bled at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  immediately 
placed  him  on  the  list  of  the  Proyisional 
Government.  I  will  notice,  in  paren- 
thesis, they  have  also  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  include  Thiers. 

But  Bocbefort  was  not  the  only  sym- 
bol upon  which  the  popular  instinct  fas- 
tened itself!  All  the  signs  and  insignia 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor  were 
attacked,  the  imperial  eagles  torn  off 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  multitudinous 
busts  of  the  imperial  family  shivered  in 
fragments,  the  very  signs  of  the  tailors 
and  other  '^Fournisseurs  breret^s  de 
TEmpereur,"  broken  in  pieces.  At  one 
establishment  on  the  boulevard,  where 
the  individaal  charged  with  the  icono- 
clasm  had  demolished  the  first  half  of 
the  name,  and  there  only  remained -^^vr, 
the  people,  perceiving  the  pun,  cried 
out  to  leave  it  as  it  was. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  early 
invaded,  but  no  attempt  made  to  enter 
the  palace.  People  contented  them- 
selves with  scrawling  over  the  wall«, 
"  Respect  ^  la  propri6t€,  mort  aux  vo- 
leurs."  "Vive  la  R6pnbllque."  And 
all  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  written 
on  the  palace,  "Logemcnt  ^  Louer." 
In  the  sentry-box  at  the  gate  some  one 
had  carried  the  joke  still  farther,  and 
written,  ^*  Parlez  au  concierge ;  chambre 
hi^n  meubl6e  d  loner."  Of  course,  the 
'^  gracious  sovereign  "  had  put  for  Bel- 
glum  some  time  before.  Her  fanfaro- 
nades of  proclamations  as  Imp6ratrice 
Rege nte  still  decorate  the  dead  walls  of 
Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  her  dec- 
larations, *^Si  les  Prussiens  viennent,  ils 
m*y  trouveront,"  remain  to  lend  a  pi- 
quant contrast  to  the  reality.  The  im- 
perial family  has  decidedly  come  to  the 
grief  it  so  well  deserved — ^Monsieur  at 


Mayence  under  Prussian  escort ;  Madame 
at  Brussels,  with,  it  is  said,  the  crown- 
jewels  ;  the  little  prince,  after  his  "  bap- 
t^me  de  feu,"  scouring  over  the  country 
with  two  physicians ;  Plon-plon  at  Na- 
ples, whither  he  fled  as  soon  as  war  was 
declared. 

Oh,  dethroned  princess!  Oh,  captive 
monarch!  Oh,  wretched  prince!  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  world  will 
weep  tears  over  your  hapless  fate ;  when 
poets  will  choose  your  woeful  history  as 
theme  for  their  tragedies ;  when  painters 
will  represent  you,  even  on  the  back 
staircase  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
brash  of  Gros  has  fixed  Louis  Philippe 
forever !  For  the  strange,  extraordinary, 
and,  at  first  nght,  almost  inexplicable 
circumstance  in  the  affair,  is  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  imperial  existence  is  swept 
away.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Emperor  has  indeed  faded  out  of 
sight,  but  that  is  hardly  since  six  weeks 
ago.  But  as  late  as  May,  the  Empire 
seemed  in  the  full  bloom  of  prosperity ; 
the  plebiscite  trick  had  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  and  given  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty  an  indefinite  lease  of  life. 
The  war,  even,  in  concentrating  all 
thoughts  upon  foreign  danger,  had 
hushed  up  for  a  moment  the  incessant 
warfare  of  the  Opposition,  and  such  as 
persisted  were  forcibly  suppressed  by 
the  government.  People  submitted  to 
every  thing— the  mobilization  of  the 
Garde  Mobile ;  its  incorporation  in  the 
army ;  the  loan  of  750,000,000,  covered 
in  a  single  day ;  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  cabinet;  the  dictature  of  Pall- 
kao ;  the  atrocious  silence  in  which  all 
military  operations  were  shrouded.  In- 
deed, if  the  French  had  had  only  a  mod- 
erate success — although  the  war  was  un- 
popular, although  the  majority  regarded 
it  as  senseless  and  unjust — still,  with 
success,  the  Empire  might  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  proposed  reckoning 
indefinitely  adjourned.  But,  as  £a 
Cloche  remarks  this  morning,  ^'  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Emperor  is  the  liberty  of 
the  country.'^  L^Empire  s'est  donn6 
sa  demission.  Not  a  blow  has  been 
struck,  hardly  a  proteitalvc^'Ok  \sv^^  ^^ 
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required,  not  an  act  of  conrage,  or,  alas  I 
I  fear  that  it  woold  nnthaye  been  fortb- 
ooming.  Bat  the  whole  gigantic  hum- 
bug diasolved,  melted  away— eaten  ont 
and  out  by  its  own  rottenncM.  **  Je 
n^ai  ancane  commande  &  Tarm^e,'^  said 
the  Emperor.  ^^Yous  n'avona  ancane 
proportion  i  faire/'  avow  the  nunis- 
ters. 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  famous 
story  of  Edgar  Foe,  concerning  a  roan 
who  was  mesmerized  at  the  point  of 
death,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  soul 
could  not  escape  from  his  dead  body. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  oonld 
not  decay  as  long  as  any  eonl  remained 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  and  stayed, 
therefore,  in  an  intermediate  condition 
between  life  and  death,  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  mesmerizer 
reveri^  his  passes.  The  spell  was  brok- 
en ;  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief^  the 
soul  shook  itself  free  of  its  charnel- 
house,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  body 
tumbled  into  a  liquid  mass  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

In  the  same  way  one  might  say  that  a 
spell  had  been  broken  wliich  bound 
France  to  the  Empire.  The  living  soul 
escapes — free — the  Empire  melts  away 
of  itself.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
understand  this,  so  as  not  to  be  the  dupe 
of  the  amiable  sneers  which  will  pres- 
ently circulate :  *'  Oh  yes,  the  French 
never  are  satisfied  with  their  government. 
Four  months  ago  they  voted  for  it  with 
acclamation,  and  now  they  want  a  re- 
public again.  They  are  not  fit  for  a  re- 
public." This  is  most  superficial  non- 
sense, as  38  shown  by  the  very  simple 
consideration  that  it  is  not  the  same 
people  who  change,  but  two  parties,  who 
have  constantly  been  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  who  have  alternately  obtained 
the  power.  The  seven  and  one  half 
millions  who  voted  for  the  plebiscite  will 
certainly  do  nothing  for  the  revolution, 
but  the  million  and  a  half  who  voted 
against  it  are  quite  capable  of  the  task, 
and  also  of  cowing  into  subjection  the 
great  mass  of  inertia  that  is  flung  like 
ballast  from  hand  to  hand.  Any  state 
of  society  whose  stability  reposes  on  an 
army  18  in  a  oondition  of  xmst&XA^  ^c^\- 


libriom  that  can  always  be  upset  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  whoae  soperficial  ex- 
panse only  serves  to  conceal  the  narrow 
base  npon  which  it  reposea.  Indeed, 
the  main  thing  which  excites  nneasinesB 
after  the  Joy  of  the  4th  of  September,  b 
its  resemblance,  in  suddennefls  ci  transi- 
tion, to  the  18  Bromaire,  the  24  F6- 
Trier,  and  the  2  Deeembre. 

But  in  ho  oUier  respect  does  it  resem- 
ble these  famons  days.  Kever  was  so 
great  a  revolution  aooompliahed  in  so 
absolutely  pacific  a  manner.  I  repeat, 
it  was  less  a  revolution  than  a  dedara- 
tion  of  what  really  existed ;  and  as  the 
French  boast,  ttich  a  change  of  front, 
made  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  almost 
as  sublime  in  its  boldnesa  as  in  the  elec- 
tric shock  that  it  has  given  to  the  panic- 
stricken  people. 

Panic!  It  is  not  dreamed  of.  The 
Prussians  are  at  Soissons — more  inso- 
lent than  ever.  Already  they  dictate 
terms  of  peace  from  Berlin.  Already  are 
anticipated  cries  of  rage,  both  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  at  the  prodamation 
of  a  republic  that  will  call  into  life  the 
republics  of  Spain  and  Italy,  to  form  a 
sanitary  cordon  of  Latin  democracy  that 
shall  hem  in  the  boasted  Teutonic  civil- 
ization— stronghold  of  feudalism. 

But  whatever  the  danger,  men  feel 
that  they  live — that  they  are  men.  "Un- 
til now  I  cared  little  for  our  disasters,^ 
said  the  interne  this  morning.  "What 
did  it  signify — a  province  more  or  less 
to  the  Empire?  But  now  that  the  hon- 
or of  the  Republic  is  concerned,  I  am 
aroused  to  the  gravity  of  onr  militory 
eituation."  "Until  now,"  said  another 
medical  student,  *'I  have  done  my  best 
to  evade  being  called  to  the  army ;  but 
to-day  I  have  enrolled  myself — for  I 
shall  be  a  soldier  of  the  Republic.'^ 

The  same  feeling  animated  the  boule- 
vards all  night,  where  the  Marseillaise 
and  cries  of  Vive  la  R^publiqne  certain- 
ly did  not  cease  till  two  o^clock  in  the 
morning.  (We  were  on  the  boulevard 
till  midnight.)  One  man  said :  "  Je 
n'aime  pas  la  Marseillaise,  depnis  qu^il  a 
6t6  souiUi  dans  le  service  de  TEmpire, 
xsiV^xiTL  "^QTit  Iq  chant  de  Depart : 
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**  La  T^publique  noiM  appell«, 
SncboDS  Doas  battre  au  pi&rlr— 
Tin  Fran^aifl  do{t  Tlvre  pour  elle, 
Pour  olle  on  Franpals  dolt  mourir.*' 

When  we  retomed  home  last  eyening, 
the  concierge  aud  his  wife  stood  at  the 
door  to  greet  us. 

**Sommea  Doas  aussi  des  R^pnhli- 
cains?"  they  cried,  holding  oat  their 
hands  to  us  as  Americans. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  Re- 
pnblican  friend  of  the  family.  ^'Nous 
Pavons,  noas  Pavons  1  ^'  he  exclaimed. 
At  the  same  moment  E.  R.  arrived ;  the 
two  men  rushed  into  each  other^s  arms. 
"  Ah  qnelle  belle  journ6e  1  Nous  Tavons 
la  R^pablique  1 "— "  Oui,  maintenant  il 
Skagit  de  la  garder." 

It  is  this  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  affeo- 
tion,  with  which  the  Republic  is  wel- 
comed, that  is  most  touching.  A  lost 
ideal  refound ;  no,  it  is  more  personal — 
it  is  the  exultation  of  a  lover  who  finds 
his  long-lost  mistress ;  and,  absorbed  in 
delighted  contemplation  of  her  beauty, 
forgets  to  think  even  of  the  futnre  that 
she  brings  back  with  her.  It  is  tliis  that 
rendered  the  manifestation  yesterday  so 
singularly  joyful.  No  one  seemed  to 
care  much  whether  or  no  the'  Republic 
could  really  repulse  the  invasion  that 
the  Empire  had  called  down  on  their 
heads.  A  lady  passed  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  cried, 
"  A  tas  la  Prusse  I "  but  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  her. 

Tliis'  appreciation  of  Beauty — ^this 
perfectly  developed  self-consciousness 
which  enables  each  individual  in  mass 
to  seize  the  character  of  the  ensembU — 
(I  heard  several  people  say  to-day,  "  ah, 
n^avons  nous  pas  6t6  beaux  hier  I  '*)— 
gives  a  .French  crowd  and  a  French 
revolution  a  physiognomy  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  possible  in  our  colder 
northern  races.  It  indicates  their  r61e 
in  the  Etata-Unis  of  Europe  for  which  the 
present  war — started  in  the  interest  of 
a  parvenu  dynasty,  and  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  a  military  feudalism — 
seems  really  destined  to  pave  the  way. 

This  unanimity  of  the  crowd  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  enthusiasm  com- 
municated by  the  republicans  to  the 


neutrals,  of  all  shades,  from  the  ser- 
geants de  ville  to  the  National  Guard  and 
the  bourgeoi?,  and  in  part  by  the  utter 
suppression  of  such  solid  sterling  bour- 
geois as  had  supported  the  Empire,  and 
hated  the  Republic,  but  in  the  moment 
of  consternation  do  not  dare  to  sny  any 
thing.  One  could  see  their  faces  hero 
and  there  on  the  boulevards  yesterday 
—cold  and  sneering  rather  than  sour  or 
provoked.  Scepticism  is  always  a 
Frenchman's  refuge.  I  was  furious  this 
morning,  at  the  hospital,  under  charge  of 

P ,  to  see  the  frigidity  with  which 

he  received  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
interne  who  had  helped  to  force  the 
Tuileries  yesterday,  of  the  externe  who 
enrolls  as  a  "soldier  of  the  Republic" 
to-day.  "  This  is  the  second  Republic  I 
have  seen,"  he  remarked,  and  busied 
himself  with  some  miserable  details,  af- 
fecting to  Ignore  the  whole  matter. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  such   men  as 

R are  furious  against  the  savants, 

and  corps  m6dical,  who  as  a  body  as- 
sume just  this  r61e — sneering ;  accepting, 
fighting  for  all  the  solid  crumbs  of  mate- 
rial comfort  that  the  powers  that  be  can 
place  at  their  disposition,  but  whenever 
it  is  question  of  the  people,  treating 
them  as  **insens€s,"  "hair-brained," 
"  animus  d'un  mauvais  esprit." 

No;  fraternity  cannot  be  universal.  It 
is  the  church  militant  that  has  to  defend 
truth ;  and  the  life  of  every  person  who 
cares  about  truth  must  bo  one  of  in- 
cessant warfare.  He  must  learn  to  ren- 
der hate  for  hate,  contempt  for  con- 
tempt ;  to  keep  his  back  and  knees  stifiT 
and  his  head  upright — proud,  inflexible, 
uncompromising.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  his  life-time  may  come  to  him 
one  such  day  of  perfect,  unalloyed  tri- 
tmph  as  yesterday. 

Such  days,  in  which  a  people  lives,  in 
which  individual  lives  are  absorbed  into 
a  Social  Being  that  for  a  moment  has  be- 
come conscious  of  itself— such  moments 
realize  the  old  conceptions  of  ecstacy 
among  the  Neo-Platonists.  It  is  the  life 
of  Humanity  that  is  the  Infinite ;  it  is 
the  mysterious  progress  of  Ideas  that  we 
imderstand  by  the  "  workings  of  Provi- 
dence ; "  it  is  the  unerring  exact\t»dftk<2j!^ 
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moral  retribution  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  true  or  for  false,  for  sham  or 'for 
reality, — wliich  represent  the  recono- 
penso  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  tremen- 
dous importance  of  ideas  I  the  ouly  reali- 
ty behind  the  shifting  phenomena  of  ex- 
istence— how  is  it  possible  to  live  thirty 
years  in  the  world  and  not  have  learned 
it?  And  yet  how  few  there  are  who 
trouble  thenuselves  about  such  **  abstract 
questions,*'  who  do  not  consider  the 
whole  duty  of  min  to  consist  in  raising 
his  family  in  material  comfort  and  lining 


his  pockets  as  comfortably  as  possible  by 
every  windflall  that  luck  or  Providence 
may  throw  in  his  way  I  Such  crea- 
tures deserve  to  be  cnst  out  to  wither, 
severed  f^om  the  deep,  fruitful  life  of 
Iluinanity  like  a  branch  cut  off  from  a 
vine. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter  ^^  d^un 
senl  coup,"  because  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  from  an  eye-witness  how  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870. 

Your  affectionate . 


•♦• 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  LEBSOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  present  war — a  lesson  of  the 
day,  and  yet  the  lesson  of  six  thousand 
years.  It  is,  that  he  who  sows  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  man  or 
the  nation  that  worships  wrong,  shall 
be  by  that  same  wrong  overthrown. 
Napoleon  III  won  his  throne  by  treach- 
ery and  bloodshed ;  he  has  lost  it  by  a 
tenfold  treachery  and  a  tenfold  blood- 
shed. The  French  people  allowed 
themselves  to  be  duped  by  his  frauds 
and  cajoleries,  and  now  they  are  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  their  want  of  manli- 
ness and  self-respect.  They  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  meet  and  cast  off 
the  seducer,  when  he  came  with  his 
specious  promises  of  order,  prosperity, 
and  glory;  and  now,  when  he  has 
brought  them  before  an  earnest  foreign 
enemy,  they  must  have  courage,  or  die. 

Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  might  have  lifted  his 
country  to  a  pinnacle  of  moral  prosper- 
ity and  grandeur  that  the  nation  had 
never  before  reached.  He  might  have 
trained  his  countrymen,  weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  suffering  under  the  woes  of 
long  civil  wars,  to  a  respect  for  law  and 
a  love  of  peaceful  industry  which  would 
have  given  their  fertile  and  elegant  ge- 
nius an  easy  mastery  of  modem  civili- 
zation, lie  would  have  retired,  then, 
in  due  time,  from  the  seats  of  power, 
blessed  by  the  gratitude  and  love  of  a 


happy  and  advancing  people.  But  his 
imagination  was  smitten  by  the  dazzle 
of  dynastic  glory.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
emperor,  and  to  transmit  the  imperial 
dignity  to  his  descendants ;  and,  with 
that  unhallowed  purpose,  he  violated 
his  oaths,  destroyed  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  butchered  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  streets  or  sent  them  into 
exile,  and  for  eighteen  years  main- 
tained his  ill-gotten  power  by  corrupt 
favoritism  and  the  force  of  bayonets. 
His  crime  was  seemingly  triumphant. 
The  nations  cried  out,  *^Io  Napoleon, 
the  great  warrior  and  statesman ! " 
when,  suddenly,  the  hour  of  trial  came 
— ^a  trial  provoked  by  his  own  precipi- 
tate and  arrogant  ambition — and  the 
entire  fabric  he  had  so  carefully  reared 
fell  to  pieces  as  the  rottenest  of  struc- 
tures. The  favorites  whom  he  had  nour- 
ished by  corruption,  were  as  treacherous 
towards  him  as  he  had  been  treacher- 
ous towards  his  country.  Those  swords 
in  which  he  had  trusted  were  swords  of 
lath,  and  those  armies,  armies  of  paste- 
board and  shoddy.  All  his  subordi- 
nates had  but  too  well  learned  the  les- 
son he  had  taught,  but  too  well  copied 
the  example  he  had  set.  A  single  ear- 
nest campaign  snuffs  out  his  preten- 
sions; he  falls  without  a  regret,  cov- 
ered by  disgrace  and  contempt,  and  the 
unmeasured  ridicule  of  the  world. 

And  the  French  people  acquiesced  in 
his  crimes;    they  approved,   by  their 
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votes,  the  criminal  means  by  which  he 
ha<1  attained  power ;  they  approved  his 
violations  of  law,  of  right,  of  sound 
principle,  and  they  applauded  bis  mon- 
strous egotism,  his  theatrical  falsehoods, 
his  vain  and  foolish  schemes  of  a  mate- 
rial splendor,  to  be  bought  at  the  cost 
of  their  mwral  integrity  ;  and  now  they 
reap  the  reward.  In  desolation  and 
anguish,  their  fields  trampled  by  invad- 
ing hordes,  their  cities  battered  to  the 
ground,  their  proud  capital,  the  centre 
of  the  world's  admiration,  isolated,  be- 
sieged, paralyzed,  running  with  blood, 
they  have  come  to  the  end  of  that 
heartless  imperialism  which  they  not 
only  allowed,  but  embraced  I  Our 
hearts  weep  for  their  sufferings,  their 
humiliati(ms,  and  their  deceptions.  We 
would  that  we  could  lift  them  out  of 
this  valle '  of  the  shadow  of  death; 
but,  faithless  as  they  have  been  to  the 
glorious  inspirations  of  '89 — the  most 
glorious  that  were  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man— forgetful  as  they  have  been  of 
the  frontal  and  primary  truth  of  human 
equality  and  human  rights,  which  they 
themselv<;s  proclaimed  with  a  sublimity 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  never  sur- 
passed, they  must  needs  bear  the  bur- 
den of  their  wrong,  till  Providence 
shall  bring  release.  We,  too,  like 
them,  forgot  the  principles  in  which 
we  were  born  ;  we  thought  that  cotton 
was  greater  than  manhood,  till  four  years 
of  strife  and  suffering  brought  us  to  our 
ssnses.  Justice  in  the  relations  of  men, 
the  recognition  by  each  of  the  rights 
of  all,  is  the  supreme  law  of  life ;  and 
when  we  do  not  willingly  ccfhtess  it  in 
our  hearts,  it  will  only  the  more  em- 
phatically assert  its  claums  by  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  tempest. 

LIVING  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

One  of  the  morning  prints  publishes 
a  strong  protest  against  the  practice  of 
going  abroad  to  spend  their  money,  in 
which  so  many  well-to-do  American 
families  indulge.  But  all  the  protests 
in  the  world  will  not  hinder  it,  so  long 
as  New  York,  the  metropolis,  remains 
what  it  is.  In  local  position  and  cir- 
cumstance, there  is  no  city  in  Europe 
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— ^not  even  Naples — that  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  own ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  on 
many  accounts  much  pleas>inter,  for 
those  who  have  means,  to  live.  The 
greater  eflSciency  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vice, the  superior  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  the  apartment-house,  and  the 
provision  of  cheaper  amusements  for  all 
classes,  would  alone  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. But  there  is  another  cause 
even  still  more  potent,  and  that  is,  the 
absence  of  that  rowdy  element  which 
in  New  York  would  appear  to  have 
gotten  almost  the  upper  hand.  Else- 
where, the  roughs,  as  thoy  are  called, 
have  a  salutary  fear  of  the  police ;  or, 
if  not  of  the  police,  of  that  8clf-:espect 
and  courage  which  prompts  a  gentle- 
man to  chastise  insolence  and  rudeness 
on  the  spot.  But  here  the  roughs  care 
little  for  the  police,  from  the  grasp  of 
which  they  are  so  easily  released  by 
political  favor,  and  still  less  for  the  bet- 
ter soH  of  people,  who  are  too  coward- 
ly to  resent  insult  and  aggression.  We 
have  seen  a  single  drunken  loafer  dis- 
turb a  whole  car-load  or  steamboatful 
of  his  superiors,  wit  out  a  single  foot 
being  lifted  or  a  single  hand  raised  to 
punish  his  intrusions.  A  few  recklesn 
boys  will  frighten  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood out  of  its  quiet  afnd  pn)priety, 
and  not  a  man  call  them  to  account. 
The  habit  of  wearing  concealed  weap- 
ons, which  is  common  among  these  mis- 
creants, is  doubtless  a  principal  cause 
of  the  timidity  of  those  they  assail. 
Few  men  care  to  risk  their  lives  in 
order  to  put  down  a  street-broil ;  but 
so  long  as  this  feeling  prevails,  the  out- 
rages will  continue.  Indeed,  we  see  no 
probable  end  to  them,  until  the  more 
peaceable  part  of  the  community,  in 
the  absence  of  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law,  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  like  the  famous  Committee 
of  San  Francisco,  years  ago,  expel  all 
known  rascals  under  penalty  of  the 
rope.  It  is  a  desperate  resort,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  the  case  is  quite  as  desperate, 
or  will  be  so,  unless  our  public  man 
ners  take  in  some  way  a  decided  tun) 
for  the  better. 
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THE  KICK  AT  8HAKESPEARB. 

A  correspondent  protests,  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnestness  amounting  to  inrlig- 
nation,  against  Professor  Hart's  article, 
in  onr  last  number,  on  Shakespeare  in 
Qermany.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
our  own  sympathies  are  with  our  corre- 
spondent, and  not  with  our  contributor, 
although  we  recognize  a  certain  value 
in  his  'article,  as  information  of  the 
course  and  tendency  of  thought  in  an 
important  literary  school  in  Germany. 
But  let  us  hear  our  excited  correspon- 
dent fii-st. 

**  That  such  a  book  as  Gustavo  RQme- 
Hn's  *  Shakespeare  Studies  of  a  Real- 
ist' should  bo  put  forth  as  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  negative  of  the  univer- 
sal affirmations  of  the  reach  and  signifi- 
cance of  Shakespeare's  genius,  in  G«ir- 
many,  a  country  that  has  given  its 
supremest  poets  and  its  bc^t  scholars  to 
eulogize  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
works  that  liberated  her  from  French 
classicism,  we  can  understand  ;  it  is 
likewise  intidligiblc  that  an  American, 
in  tha  lonely  depths  of  his  own  con- 
science of  tiie  true  and  beautiful,  un- 
.illuminatcd  bj  liberal  studies  and  a 
world-experience,  should  misapprehend 
the  purpose  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
discover  him  to  be  ignorant  of  nine- 
teenth-Ciiutury  ideas,  for  which  rea- 
son, from  the  unimaginative  estimate 
of  a  local  experience,  he  states  his  ob- 
jections to  the  dramatist's  treatment  ot 
character  and  life,  under  the  impression 
that  ho  has  made  a  discovery  of  dam- 
aging shortcomings  in  the  make  and 
action  of  the  chief  creations  of  Shake- 
speare ;  but  that  an  American  should  • 
be  at  the  pains  of  translating  and  re- 
publishing, with  an  approving  smile, 
this  crooJ^  foreign  criticism,  passes  tlie 
ordinary  limits  of  a  critical  intelligence. 

**  Our  German  says  we  ask  ourselves 
In  vain  why  the  personages  of  Shake- 
speare's drama  act  and  speak  as  they 
do ;  and,  contrasting  them  with  Goethe's 
characters,  the  product  of  a  later  time, 
impli3s  that  they  are  inferior  because 
they  do  not,  as  Goethe's  men  and 
women  arc  said  to  do,  *  act  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  accordance  with 
every  rule,  not  merely  of  sentiment, 
but  of  society.' 

"  He  assails  the  great  master  in  sev- 
eral direct  ways ;  because  of  his  deficient 
historical  sense ;  for  his  want  of  appre- 


ciation of  the  Puritan  element  of  his 
time;   because  he  wrote  for  lords  and 
louts,  and  not  for  the  middle  classes; 
because  he  thought  the  pretensions  of 
a  stolid  prosperity  ridiculous,  and  was 
charmed  with  the  impulsive  an<l  manly 
disposition    of   fortunate    youth;    bo- 
cause  he  represented  men  as  illogical, 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  ctften 
the  mere  agents  of  their  passions ;  be- 
cause his  women,  sweet  and  lovely  as 
they  are,  are  yet  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  full-blooded  manhood  ;  be- 
cause, knowing  that  the  unreastm,  the 
folly,  and  the  passions  of  men  make  the 
C(»medy  and  tragedy  of  life,  he  repre- 
sented men  as  often  silly  and  stupid, 
generally   wicked,  and  yet  sometimes 
hen>ic ;  and,  finally,  because  lie  has  not 
depicted  any  characters  that  strive  after 
culture,  knowledge,   or  truth  ;    *  none 
who  are  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public 
good,   or  even   the   good    of   others.' 
Yet  again,  he  is  assailed  for  Ids  per- 
sonal confession-j,  and  then  wondered 
at  because,  in  his  plays,  *  he  never  ob- 
truded   any    thing    like    his  personal 
views.'     And  this  is  written   by   the 
Professor  who  also  writes  that  Hamlet 
is  *  the  form  into  which  the  poet  has 
poured  the  outflowings  of  his  own  dis- 
easetl  soul,'  *  the  mouthpiece  whereby 
the  poet  proclaims  to  us  his  own  choic- 
est reflections.' 

"Certainly  we  agree  with  the  last 
conclusion.  But  let  us  ask,  How  can  a 
play  be/r<j«  from  *any  thing  like  the 
poet's  own  views  and  emotions,'  and  at 
the  same  time  be  written  solely  *  to 
ventilate  his  own  reflections  upon  life 
in  general,  and  upon  the  stage  ? ' 

*'  O  mighty  wizard  Shakespeare !  and 
O  mighty  manhood  of  the  sixteenth 
century  !  your  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  your  aims  onr  aims  I  Reawakener 
and  reawakening  of  the  full  nature  of 
man,  double  fusion  of  intellect  and 
passion,  liberated  from  monastic  ideas, 
surrendered  to  life  and  the  glory  of 
life,  unburdened  by  the  exhausting  in- 
dustries of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  you 
must  always  remain  a  lawless,  riotous, 
unregenerato  influence  to  the  prosaic 
understanding ;  hated  by  Puritans  and 
kicked  at  by  cuUtreSy  who  believe  a 
d  amatist  should  always  represent  his 
characters  nnder  the  rule  of  good  soci- 
ety, didactically  demonstrate  the  uses 
of  poetry,  and  substitute  ninete'jnth- 
century  historical  essays  on  the  origins 
and  developments  oi  the  English  peo- 
ple for  living  expression  of  living  men 
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and  women  sabject  to  the  chance  and 
change  of  life.  But  the  imaginative 
minds  of  poets,  and  the  bookless  wit 
of  the  people,  have  always  justly,  and 
with  admbation  and  wonder,  appre- 
hended the  myriad  development  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  aud  his  epoch. 

"  The  homage  of  Goethe  in  Germany, 
of  Coleridore  in  England,  of  Taine  and 
Hugo  in  France,  of  Lowell  in  New 
England,  outweighs  tons  of  dispraise 
from  a  prosaic,  unimaginative  Johnson, 
a  spiteful  Voltaiie,  and  the  duplicated 
misapprehensions  of  a  lively  American 
Professor." 

We  should  have  liked  it  better  if  our 
correspondent,  instead  of  venting  his 
mere  indignation,  had  taken  the  pains 
to  show,  with  more  elaboration  and 
measure,  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
RUmclin's  criticism,  both  as  history  and 
art.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  students 
and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  who  know 
him  to  be  the  sovereignest  intellect  of 
all  time— the  very  flowering  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  sweet  in  the  heart  of  our 
humanity — this  would  be  needless ;  for 
their  worship  is  an  intelligent  one, 
founded  upon  long  years  of  experience, 
in  which  Shakespeare  has  furnished  the 


staple  nutriment  of  their  intellectual 
and  imaginative  life ;  but  it  would  not 
be  needleas,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  oth- 
ers who  have  not  yet  entered  into  his 
world,  and  discerned  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  his  orb  of  genius.  For  such, 
the  labors  of  the  patient  scholar,  the 
sound  critic,  the  enthusiastic  commen- 
tator, are  still  useful.  Happily,  our  na- 
tive literature  is  not  deficient  in  the 
right  materials  for  meeting  this  want, 
and  so  defeating  a  sciolistic  aud  super- 
ficial criticism.  Mr.  Dana's  lectures  os 
dramatic  art,  so  thorough  and  deep,  are 
still  extant,  and  widely  remembered. 
Yerplanck's,  Hudson's,  White's  editions 
of  the  bard,  are  easily  to  be  had  ;  and, 
more  recently,  Ruggles'  **  Method  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  Artist,"  is  extremely 
promising  in  the  same  line.  With  sucli 
writers  to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of 
our  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pro* 
foundest  instructor  and  noblest  orna- 
ment of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  have 
no  fear  that  a  thousand  RQmelins^  with 
a  thousand  more  American  admirers  in 
their  wake,  will  do  much  hurt  to  our 
Aesthetic  sensibilities. 


LITERATURE  AT  HOME. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  three 
great  writers  of  the  time  should  have 
died,  and  left  unfinished  works  of  fic- 
tion in  the  course  of  publication.  Me 
can  rcc  dl  no  similar  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  for  though 
some  of  the  poets  may  have  left  scores 
of  small  poems  in  the  rough,  and  a  few 
prose- writers  the  outlines  of  projected 
labors,  nothing  like  a  great  work  can 
be  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
death  until  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  report,  one  December  morning,  that 
the  author  of  "Denis  Duval"  had  been 
found  stiflf  and  stark  in  his  bed.  The 
death  of  a  great  man  at  any  time  is  a 
blow,  but  the  thought  that  his  work  is 
done  mitigates,  as  the  thought  that  his 
work  is  undone  increases,  its  severity. 
We  are  tormented  in  the  latter  case  by 
a  curiosity  which  must  forever  remain 


unsatisfied,  and  which  must  never  cease 
to  torment  on  that  account.  As  we  are 
tantalized  by  the  last-century  English 
and  French  adventurers  in  "  Denis  Du- 
val," we  are  tantalized  by  the  American 
figures  of  the  old  man  and  the  young 
child,  which,  wandering  almost  by 
stealth  from  the  shadowy  chambers  of 
Hawthorne's  soul,  suddenly  found  the 
doors  closed  against  their  return  by 
death.  May  The  Mystery  of  Eduin  Drood 
(Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.)  be  the  last  lit- 
erary mystery  that  shall  remain  un- 
solved to  the  world  1  Whether  "  Ed- 
win  Drood"  is  above  or  below  the 
standard  set  up  for  himself  by  Dickens 
in  his  late  works,  we  shall  not  undeiv 
take  to  decide,  partly  because  it  is  ft 
fragment,  and  partly  because  his  death 
is  still  too  recent  for  us  to  judge  it  die- 
passionately.    It  contains  a  great  deal 
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of  good  writing — as  which  of  his  sto- 
ries docs  not? — and  it  contains  pages 
which  arc  forced  and  labored.      Here 
And  there  wc  think  we  pei-ceivc  evi- 
dences of  a  jaded  mind.    We  wish  we 
could   say  that  it  shows  a  desire  on 
Dickons*  part  to  return  to  the  fresh  and 
natural  style  of  his  early  manhood — to 
the  walks  of  humorous  observation  in 
which  he  excelled  Shakespeare — ^but  we 
cannot.    Whether  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  natural,  need  not  be  discussed ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  affect  as  being  un- 
natural, if  not  impossible.     We  should 
place  among  these  the  gamin  who  stones 
Durdles  home  at  night,  when  he  is  too 
drunk  to  go  without  such  gentle  little 
•geologic    reminders.     But,    find  what 
fault  we  may,  how  charming  it  all  is, 
and  what  a  pity  that  we  shall  never 
have  any  more  of  it !    Here  is  a  little 
bit  in  the  best  style  of  Dickens.     It 
occurs,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in 
the  description  of  the  wonderful  closet 
belonging  to  the  good  old  mi)ther  .of 
the    Reverend     Septimus    Cresparkle. 
"Every  benevolent  inhabitant  of  this 
retreat  had  his  name  inscribed  upon  his 
stomach.    The  pickles,  in  a  uniform  of 
ricli   brown    double-breasted   buttoned 
coat,  and  yellow  or  sombre  drab  contin- 
uations, announced  their  portly  forms, 
in  printed  capitals,  as  Walnut,  Gherkin, 
Onion,   Cabbage,    Cauliflower,    Mixed, 
and  other  members  of  that  noble  fam- 
ily.    The  jams,  as  being  of  less  mas- 
culine  temperament,    and    as  wearing 
curl-papers,   announced  themselves,  in 
feminine  caligraphy,  like  a  soft  whisper, 
to  be  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Apricot, 
Plum,  Damson,  Apple,  and  Peach.    The 
scene  closing  on  these  charmers,  and 
the  lower  slide  ascending,  oranges  were 
revealed,  attended  by  a  mighty  japan- 
ned sugar-box,  to  temper  their  acerbity 
if  unripe.     Home-made  biscuits  waited 
at  the  Court  of  these  Powers,  accompa- 
nied  by  a  goodly  frngment   of  plum- 
Cake,  and  various  slender  ladies'  fingers 
to    be    dipped    into   sweet   wine    and 
kihsc  d."     As  every  thing  that  Dickens 
has  written  is  redolent  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  it  is  not  singular,  per- 
'^aps,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  **  Ed- 


win Drood  **  should  leave  Mr.  Datchez 
at  the  breakfast-table.  It  is  singular, 
however  (we  cannot  but  think),  that  the 
lines  immediately  preceding  are  as  fol- 
lows: "*  I've  seen  him,  deary :  I've  seen 
him ! '  *  And  you  know  him  ? '  *  Know 
him !  Better  far  than  all  the  Reverend 
Parsons  put  together  know  him.'  ^  Is 
it  too  fanciful  to  think  that  the  Shadow 
stooping  at  that  moment  over  the  Great 
Humorist  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
unseen,  an^  wrote  thus  darkly  (if  him- 
self ?  Dickens  would  not  have  thotfght 
so,  we  are  persuaded,  v^haterer  his  read- 
ers may  think.  Besides  "  The  Mysteiy 
of  Edwin  Drood,"  the  volume  contains 
**  Some  Memories  of  Charles  Dickens " 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  *' George 
Silverman's  Explanation  "  ;  "  Holiday 
Romance  "  ;  "  Sketches  of  Y<»ung  Cou- 
ples " ;  *'  New  Uncommercial  Samples  " ; 
and  "  The  Will  of  Charics  Dickens." 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  take 

a  book,  and  conjecture  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  author  had  worked 
up  the  materials  in  dififercnt  manner, 
and  what  it  would  have  been  if  a  dif- 
ferent author  had  written  it.     Here,  for 
instance,  is  The  Three  Brothers^  a  novel 
by  Mrs.  Olyphant   D.  Appleton  &  Co.), 
the  last,  we  suppose,  of  the  many  we 
owe  to  her  unwearied   pen.     Its  plot 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  three  brothers, 
whose  father  dies,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  for  seven 
years,  when  his  will  is  to  be  read.    They 
attempt  this  difficult  feat,  with  various 
degrees    of    willingness    and     success, 
until  their  probation  is  over,  ami  the 
will  is  produced.    It  turns  out  to  be  a 
piece  of  blank  paper !    The  heir  takes 
the  estate,  of  course,  and  his   brctthers 
what  legally  belongs  to  them  outsit le  of 
it.    There  is  not  much  in  this,  as  Mrs. 
Olyphant  has  managed  it, — but    what 
might  not  Mr.  Charles  Readc  have  dis- 
covered in  it,  or  imparted  to  it  ?     The 
eldest  son,  Ben,  goes  up  to  London,  and 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  a  motbcr  and 
daughter,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
is  smitten.     The  youngest,  Laurie,  gees 
thither,  likewise,  and  is  smitten  with  a 
female  painter,  almost  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother.    The  last,   Frank     fol- 
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lowB  them,  and  is  smitteu  v/ith  a  little 
musical  daughter  of  this  Becond  Angel- 
ica Eauffinann.    Mr.  Reade  would  uot 
care  much  ft)r  this,  though  he  would 
describe  it  carefully  as  he  does  every 
thing,  but  he  would  come  out  strong 
on  the  after-a«l ventures  of  the  brothers, 
one  of  whom  goes  to  Cana<]a,  as  an  en- 
gineer, another  to  India,  as  an  officer, 
while  the  third  plays  at  being  an  artist, 
in  Rome.    He  would  have  had  three 
strings  to  his  bow  hero,  which,  wo  be- 
lieve, is  one  mure  than  he  has  in  "  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,'*  of  which  the  first 
part  is  a  tractate  on  prison  reform,  and 
the  last  a  picture  of  life  in  the  diggings 
of  Australia.    Though  we  have  not  got 
all  wc  might  have  had  out  of  "  The 
Three  Brothers,"  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  book.     Mrs.  Olyphant  is  not  the 
workman  that  Mr.  Keade  is,  but  her 
work  is  of  a  kind  that  is  more  agree- 
able than  his,  and  will  last  longer.     We 
can't  always  be  reading  by  flashes  of 
lightning — which  Mrs.  Hcmans  thought 
was  the  way  to  read  Shakespeare — and 
it  is  well  that  we  cannot.    The  sun- 
shine is  much  better,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  gleam  of  a  modest 
candle.    The   best  light  in  which   to 
read  Mrs.  Olyphant's  stories  is  such  as 
suffuses  the  soft  hours  of  an  early  au- 
tumn   afternoon,   when    the  trees    are 
asleep  in  their  shadows,  the  wind  is 
tempering  the  lingering  fires  of  summer, 
and  the  sky  and  river — if  there  be  a 
river   near — are    alike    beautiful    and 
calm.     She  has  a  tender,  gracious,  hap- 
py woman-nature,  and  her  insight  into 
men  and  women,  while  not  sharp  and 
cynical,  is  noticeable  for  its  range  and 
justice.    The  three  brothers  are  deli- 
cately discriminated.    The  best  charac- 
ter, as  a  mere  character,  l3  Millicent, 
who  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
life,  and  from  a  very  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  genus  Adventuress. 

Tliat  Geology  and   Revelation 

could  ever  have  been  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict,  as  they  were  for  a  considerable 
period,  ehows  that  one  or  both  must 
have  put  forth  very  unwarrantable 
claims.  This  should  have  been  evident 
at  the  start ;  for  }f  both  were  wliat  they 


claim  to  be, — ^the  one  the  record  of  the 
Creator  in  nis  material  handiwork,  and 
the  other  the  record  of  the  Creator  in 
the  souls  of  His  seers  and  prophets, — it 
is  certain  that  no  discrepancies  could 
exist  between  them.     And  none  did  ex- 
ist, for  the  differences  that  arose  were 
not  between  Geology  and  Revelation, 
but  between  Geology  and  the  way  men 
understood  Revelation — in  other  words, 
between  Geology  and  Theology.    That 
Theology  proved  the  weaker  of  the  two 
in  the  struggle  was  a  sad  thing — for 
the  theologians,  though  they  are  begin- 
ning now  to  regard  it  in  a  different 
light.     They  have — or  some  of  them 
have — learned   enough  of  Geology  to 
see  that  the  hand  which  wrote  in  its 
great  stone-books,  and  the  hand  which 
wrote  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  are  one 
and  the  same.    "  Reviewing  the  progress 
of  opinion   touching  the  relations  of 
Science  to  Revealed  Religion,  it  is  note- 
worthy   that,    while  many  Protestant 
theologians  and  writers  on  both  sides 
of   the  Atlantic  have,  until   a  recent 
period,  treated  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  especially  of  Geology,  so  far 
as  they  affect  theological  dogmas,  in  a 
manner,  if  not  of  contempt,  at  least  of 
distrust  or  unfairness ;  on  the  contrary, 
the   Romanist  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed those  themes,  have  done  so,  gen- 
erally, in  a  spirit  of  broad  catholicity 
well  calculated  to  command  the  respect 
it  merits.    They  have  shown  no  sensi- 
tiveness   or    timidity   lest,  perchance, 
their  exegesis  njight  be  disturbed  by 
candidly  admitting    the  changes    de- 
manded by  the  discoveries  of  Science." 
The  paragraph  we  have  quoted  is  from 
the  Preface  to  an  American  edition  of 
Geology  and   Revelation^  by  the    Rev. 
Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Maynooth,  of  which  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons  are  the  publishers.    It 
is  a  beautiful  book  of  360  pages,  12mo., 
bused  upon  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy geological  works  of  the  time, 
and,  so  far  as  an  unscientific  reader  can 
judge,  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence.     The    present  writer  has  read 
many  volumes  of  the  class  to  which  it 
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belongs,  but  from  none  has  be  derived 
BO  lively  an  idea  of  the  changes  which 
have  swept  over  the  earth  in  the  ages 
that  are  gone,  and  have  made  it  what 
it  is  to-day.  Dr.  Molloy  may  not  be  a 
profound  geologist,  but  he  knows  what 
we  wish  to  know,  and  has  the  happy 
art  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  us. 
His  work  is  illustrated,  but  not  so  free- 
ly as  we  could  wish ;  as  regards  fossil 
remains,  it  is  verv  excellent. 
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of  "Turk  and  Oreck.»»  16ino.  cloth.  N.  Y^ 
Hard  &  Hongbt<  n. 

A  Dangerous  Quest,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Gil- 
bert UoffSTP,"  etc  8vo.  paper,  pp.  lid.  N.  Y., 
Ilarper  Brothers. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Ihrood,  by  Chas.  Dicseks. 
8vo.  paper,  pp.  101,  vlih  illustrations.  N.  Y., 
Harper  Bros. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  by  tlie  author  of  **  Tom 
BrownV  School  Pays."  New  «ditlon.  hvo.  pnpcr, 
pp.  250,  with  illnHtratious  by  Sidney  P.  HaU 
N.  Y.,  Harpt-r  Bros. 

A  Condensed  Etymology  of  tht  English  Lattguag* 
for  Common  Schools,  contalnitiK  the  Anglo>SMX- 
en,  French,  German,  T^tlii  Greek,  and  oiher 
roots,  and  thv  E:isrli«h  word-*  di*rivo<l  thiTcfrom, 
acnurately  spelli'd,  ace<nted,  nnd  dvAned,  by 
Wn.  W.  SxiTU,  author  «if  "Deflner's  M.'xuual,'^ 
etc    16mo.  pp.  195.    N.  Y.,  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Ca 

WlLLSON's  Intermediate  Fiftft  Reader  ;  cmbraclns, 
in  brief,  tho  principles  of  irhctoric^  Cnticfsm, 
Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  the  wbolo  aditptod  to 
elocutionary  Instruction.  ICmo.  pp.  872.  H.  Y., 
Harper  Bros. 
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Illustrated  by  diairrams.  by  Stephen  W.  Clabx, 
A.  M.,  author  of  "  First  Ty.'FSuni  In  English 
Grammar,"  eta  16mo.  pp.  334.  N.  Y.,  A.  & 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


M.  EuofeNE  CnfePET  has  made  selec- 
tions from  the  best  French  poets  of 
this  century  in  liis  book,  '*  Les  Pot-tes 
Fran9aia  dii  Dixnenvitime  Si^cle ;  Re- 
cueil  de.<»  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  PoCsie 
Fran^aise.  Avcc  une  notice  LittCraire 
8ur  chaque  Poete  "  (Paris,  Hachette  et 
Cie).  Among  the  prominent  figures  in 
his  gallery  are,  of  course,  Lamartine, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Charles  Nodier, 
Bainte-Bcuve,  B6ranger,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Tlie  selections  are  made  with 
care  and  'taste,  and  the  literary  notices 
are  instructive.  Incapable  as  the 
French  hmgua'^e  and  genius  seem  alike 
to  be  of  tlie  higiicst  epic  or  dramatic 
excellence,  there  is  no  nation  that  has 
given  to  literature,  in  this  century,  so 


many  genuine  and  lasting  lyrics  as 
France ;  and  we  recommend  this  book 
as  an  attractive  introduction  to  a  most 
delightful  study. 

Uhland  somewhere  compares  a 

bit  of  sausage  half  hidden  in  saur-kraut 
to  Venus  slumbering  among  the  roses. 
Of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  for  cpiciv^an 
beauties  must  the  industrious  horticul- 
tural antiquarian  have  been,  who  has 
compiled  a  history  of  asparagus — a 
Frenchman,  of  course.  lie  finds  that 
the  asparagus  of  nature,  still  found 
wild  in  central  France,  is  a  long,  thin, 
green  stalk  of  a  plant,  useless  to  the 
cook ;  but  that  an  ingenious  gardener, 
oife  Louis  Th6rault,  bpgan  to  try  the 
effect  of  cultivation  on  it  a  hundred 
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years  ago ;  and,  after  long  labor  on  it, 
*'with  a  father's  watcbfulness  and  a 
physician^s  skill,"  found  that  the  pana- 
cea for  all  its  defects  was  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, under  which  it  pushed  its  roots 
far  up  into  the  air,  and  its  delicate  fla- 
vor high  among  the  most  esteemed  lux- 
uries ;  so  that,  for  single  stalks,  of  the 
earliest-grown  and  the  finest  variety, 
French  gourmands  compete  at  sixty 
francs  a-piece.  We  have  come  far  since 
the  time — only  a  generation  ago — when 
it  was  thought  both  smart  and  perti- 
nent for  the  epicure  who  was  asked  if 
he  liked  vegetables,  to  answer,  "  I  don't 
know  ;  I  never  ate  one."  It  is  now  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  gastronomic 
invent<»rs  must  look  for  sublime  novel- 
ties; since  the  leward  oflfered — was  it 
by  David  Hume,  hi^itorian  and  dinner- 
philosopher? — to  the  man  who  would 
invent  a  new  animal  remains  unclaimed. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  his- 
torian Livy  were  very  imperfect,  even 
in  some  books  now  well  known ;  but 
successive  discoveries  in  old  convents 
filled  out  the  most  important  book  in 
Roman  literature  to  its  present  still  in- 
complete form.  It  has  long  been  sup- 
posed, by  scholars,  that  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  whole  history  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  a  few  weeks  since,  Herr 
Penzig,  the  librarian  of  the  Petrc-Pau- 
line  Library  at  Liegnitz,  was  delving 
among  its  treasures  with  Dr.  Kraffert, 
when  they  found  a  nearly  entire  manu- 
script of  the  fourth  decade,  books  31  to 
40.  These  books  are  all  familiar  to 
scholars,  but  have  been  made  up  out  of 
various  manuscripts,  the  last  of  which 
was  only  discovered  at  Bamberg  in 
1615.  But  the  thought  is  at  once  sug- 
gested. What  if  these  gentlemen  had 
found  the  second  decade,  and  raised  out 
of  oblivion  the  whole  history  of  the 
conqutst  of  southern  Italy,  and  the  first 
Punic  war?  or  if  they  had  recovered 
even  some  of  the  later  books,  now  lost, 
containing  the  wars  of  the  Gracchi,  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Julius  ?  Ne- 
vada has  no  mine  which  the  scholar 
would  prefer  to  such  a  treasure ;  and 
sanguine  men  will  hope,  and  even  seek 
for  it,  in  all  odd  corners,  now  that  un 


edited  manuscripts  of  Livy  are  shown 
to  be  still  possible  prizes. 

M.  Pr^vost-Paradol,  the  late  am- 
bassador of  the  French  Empire  at  Wash- 
ington, whose  untimely  death  startled 
us  so  recently,  was  one  of  the  few 
literary  men  of  his  nation  who  could 
challenge  criticism  as  an  author  in  the 
English  language.  His  lectures  on 
**  Fiance,"  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  published 
in  a  volume,  will  be  eagerly  read  for  their 
substance,  if  not  for  their  style,  which  is 
correct  and  fiuent  enough.  Ue  traces 
most  of  the  political  evils  of  France  to 
the  centralization  of  her  Government, 
and  explains  the  strength  of  the  Empire 
on  grounds  somewhat  difierent  from 
those  set  forth  by  other  liberal  statesmen. 
According  to  him,  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  more  elastic  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  popular  demands  and  wants  than 
any  of  its  predecessors;  especially  in 
founding  itself  more  and  more  upon  the 
nation's  will,  as  expressed  by  universal 
sufl'rage,  with  its  growing  intelligence ; 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  guaranty  of  sup- 
port in  the  general  dread,  among  the 
religious,  the  rich,  and  the  thoughtful,, 
of  those  socialistic  principles  with  which 
the  republican  or  democratic  dement 
in  French  politics  seems  to  ally  itself 
more  closely  every  year. 

The  Abtronomische    Nachrichten 

report  a  curious  series  of  observations 
on  the  planet  Saturn,  recently  completed 
by  Professor  Siruve,  of  Pultowa,  already 
so  famous  for  his  discoveries  in  stellar 
astronomy  made  at  Dorpat.  Struve  has 
been  for  some  years  watching  with  care 
the  rings  of  Saturn ;  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  three  rings,  an  obscure,  partly 
transparent  mass  of  what  appeared  to 
be  vapor,  has  been  seen  to  approach  the 
body  of  the  planet,  and  to  widen  its 
distance  from  the  other  rings,  which 
seem  to  be  fiuid  in  character,  or  perhaps 
made  up  of  myriads  of  small  bodies, 
moving  together  like  the  streams  of 
meteors  which  supply  the  periodic 
showers.  But  during  several  months 
past  this  inner  ring  has  fulleu  more 
rapidly,  and  finally  the  atti  action  of 
Saturn  entirely  overcame  its  centrifugal 
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force,  anrl  it  closed  upon  the  body  of  tlie  ring  left.    Is  this  to  be  the  fate  also  of 

planet,  forming  a  belt,  which  was  grad-  the  other  rings  ?  or  will  they  ultimate- 

ually  diffused  over  its  surface ;  so  that  ly  gather  into  satellites,  as  has  more 

there  is  now  no  trace  whatever  of  the  commonly  been  supposed  ? 


A  CHANGE  OP  BASE. 


Afteb  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  new  arrangement  made  by  our 
Publishers,  and  announced  elsewhere,  will  go  into  effect.  The  change  is  not  so 
much  a  suspension,  as  a  transformation,  of  the  periodical,  in  order  tt)  acquire  for 
it  a  larger  audience,  a  broader  field  of  exertion,  and  more  varied  talent.  We  feel 
assured  that  the  public,  which  has  heretofore  so  generously  supported  Putnam, 
both  by  its  subscriptions  and  its  kind  opinions,  will  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
result.  In  addition  to  the  Illustrations  offered  by  the  new  enterprise,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  now,  to  a  successful  popular  magazine,  there  will  bo 
an  infusion  of  fresh  energy  into  the  editorial  management,  and  a  large  accession 
of  well-known  and  capable  contributors.  Every  pains  will  be  taken  by  the  new 
control,  not  on'y  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which  Putnam  always  set  to 
itself,  but  to  gi»  beyond  it,  and  to  add  to  the  Magazine  features  which  will  give 
it  a  str')ngi;r  hold  upon  popular  sympathy. 

The  present  editor,  having  been  in  his  seat  but  for  a  few  months  only,  during 
which  the  state  of  his  health  has  not  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  all  the  attention  he  would  have  liked  to  give,  has  yet  been  in  his  place 
sufRciently  long  to  have  contracted  a  friendship  for  both  his  readers  and  writers, 
and  from  whom  he  would  part  with  reluctance  did  ho  not  know  that  he  is  likely 
to  meet  with  most  of  them  again,  in  similar  relations,  in  other  fields. 

P.  G. 
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